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FOREWORD 


I’hc late Victorian decency wave, which got a running 
start with the criminal prosecution of Charles Swinburne’s 
Poi'ms and Ballads in 1866 and gathered momentum with 
the long battle of the English censors against Henry Vize- 
teily, publisher of Zola’s novels in English — ^Vizetelly, a 
man of seventy and ill, went to jail for three months — 
rcacluid its climax in 1898 in the proceedings against Have- 
lock Ellis' Studies in the Psychology of Sex. Curiously 
enough, Ellis himself w'as not molested. George Bedborough, 
Editor of The Adult Kemeto, was arrested for selling the 
work. He received a suspended sentence. 

It was for good reason, then, that the first volume of 
the Studies was pultlished in Germany — in the Germany of 
Freud, Hir.sdifeld and Stekel — and in the German language. 
Even the great Lil)rary of the British Museum felt the im- 
pact of the moral purge; it carried Ellis’ work on its shelves 
but cautiously omitted it from its catalog. 

Since the episode of 1898 — it seems incredible enough, 
in retrosfject, almost as if the authorities were now to sup- 
press the writings of Millikan, Carrel and Hrdlicka— much 
lias happened. Today Havelock Ellis is no longer the rebel, 
the lone and distrusted pathfinder, probing into tdiiiigs the 
Victorians preferred to consign to secrecy. He is the fore- 
most living authority on the psychology of sex, and his 
Studies are accepted without question as the greatest con- 
trilmtion in the English language to the subject to which he 
has devoted a long lifetime. 

Perhaps the nio.st striking commentary on the emer- 
gence of Ellis from the shadowy regions of sex heresy into 
the full light of world recognition may be found in his own 
introduction to the Studies. In paying tribute to his wdfe 
for her loyalty during the years he was struggling for ac- 
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ceptance, he says tiiat Ite is happy !u; can now rlo so openly ; 
and lie refers to the fact that l.iack in the early days, wlien 
Ins work was still siisi>ect, he was nnwilling to inentioii her 
name in connection with his work Itccanse iie feared "tliat 
to some |)ersoiis any association with it iniglit not seem 
creditable.” 

^lany factors have cnntrihnled to the chanj’ed mores 
of the last two generations. A pretfound jirogrcss lias taken 
place in onr altitude towards sex, due [lartly to tile natural 
forward march of events and in a large measure to Siie re- 
searches of men like Ellis. 

Many words wliich sliockcd our sr»ciety a feW’ tlcrades 
ago now are used wilhnttt a hliish. I'lie degree t‘< which our 
bodies are covered changes every few year s. Less tlian a dec- 
ade ago women were .sent to jail for aiijK-ariiig mi Itcadies 
in hatliing suits withonl .stockings or sleeves. 'Ilie human 
body i.s no longer considered aii oSisrene oltjecs, I he only 
tightening of enuilional censorshiji has oreurred in those 
lands which have moved to the right ecctuomiiKilly. When 
countries go to the right j»olitical!y, worm n go Isack into 
the kitchen, Iiooks archnrned and takxj.s fence off new fron- 
tiers against human adventure. 

W'e have learned that .suppression serves merdy to ag- 
gravate the purported evil .against which it is aimed; and 
that in tlie king run it is healthier, lioih for tiie individual 
and for society, to have full, free disnis.sion of the causes, 
manifestatioiKS and deviations of man's deepest urge. Sex is 
no longer talioo; and much of the old hy|iocrisy is gone, not 
only from newsi:)a(>er.s, IxKiks and plays, but also from jier- 
soual and social etlucs. 

The courts have played an important pari in tins sal- 
utary evolution. In the Ifennett case (1930), the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the first time placed the seal of Judicial 
approval on ratiottal sex instruction for adolescents, saying: 

* * accurate information, rather than myhlery and curios- 
ity, is better in the long run and is !cs.s likely to occasion 
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lascivious thoughts and ignorance and anxiety. * * * We 
hold that an accurate exposition of the relevant facts of the 
sex side of life, in decent language and in manifestly serious 
and disinterested spirit, cannot ordinarily be regarded as 
obscene.” 

In 1931 Federal Judge Woolsey cleared of the charge 
of obscenity Dr. Stopes’ Married Love, a sex manual for 
adults long under ban. It is illuminating to note that his 
acquaintance with the work of Havelock Ellis aided him in 
coping with the legal problem presented ; as a matter of fact 
he referred to this specifically in his opinion, saying : 

“To one who ha.s read Havelock Ellis as I have, the subject 
matter of Dr. Stopes’ Ijook is not wholly new. * * jj- jg jj.,. 

formative and instructive, and I think that any married folk 
who read it cannot fail to be benefited by it.s counsels of perfec- 
tion and its frank discussion of the frequent difficulties which 
neces.sarily arise in the more intimate aspects of married 
life. * * 

And so, where yesterday the matter of disseminating 
sex information was a furtive, haphazard thing, today it is 
part of the accepted pattern of our lives. Books dealing 
with the various aspects of the sexual proI)lem are freely 
circulated. The treatises which are available to the general 
public are not only those which deal with tlie ordinary prob- 
lems of what Judge Woolsey in the Ulysses case called 
‘Thomnie moyen sensuel”' — the adult of normal sex instincts 
' — also those which pertain to sexual aberrations. Van 
de Velde, Stekel, Kraft-Ebing, Forel, Hirschfeld and Sy- 
monds are sold without official hindrance wherever men buy 
the printed word. That this is as it should be cannot be 
gainsaid. For it is not sufficient for the layman to under- 
stand his own normal nature. Unless he has some grasp of 
the psychopathology of sex, he cannot as an intelligent mem- 
ber of society hope to deal sensibly with the question pre- 
sented liy the abnormalities of his less fortunate fellows. 

Ellis’ Studies are a classic of their kind; and it is a 
felicitous occasion that brings the work before the public 
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after a long and tempestuous career, in a new format and 
under a new imprint. Eltb's fame derives from !iis many 
fearless observations on life; the Studies still remain the 
chief symbol That they con.stitute an incredibly rich mine 
of information for the physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, 
criminologist and educator, goes without saying. But for 
the general piil)lic their signiBcaiice is no less great. They 
offer a foundation for a broader understanding of the ann* 
plex social problem of sexual deviation. 


New York 


Morels L. Ernst 
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The re-issue of these Studies, in a new form and from 
a new publishing house, seems a favourable opportunity for 
reviewing the history of a work which I have always regarded 
as my main task in life. It has been a long and sometimes 
troubled history, 

I was a youth of sixteen when I formed the resolve to 
undertake the exploration of this matter ; I can still recall the 
moment and the spot at which the inspiration came to me. 
It was in Australia where I had lately arrived, and in the 
neighbourhood of Sydney. Like many other boys of my age, 
brought up in a good and religious home protected from the 
world, I was much puzzled Over the phenomena of sex. I 
had already acquired a sceptical outlook ; I viewed with con- 
tempt the hypocritical ultra-Puri tanic, sentimental, or ob- 
scurantist teaching on sex, supported by the most varied 
theories, often fantastic, put forward by the few writers who 
at that time ventured even to touch on the subject. Where 
could I find real help and guidance in this difficult yet so vital 
field? I was already in wide touch with the cultural and scien- 
tific literature of various lands. But the answer, so far as I 
could see, to this cpiestion was : Nowhere. I determined that 
I would make it the main business of my life to get to the 
real natural facts of sex apart from all would-be moralistic 
or sentimental notions, and so spare the youth of future 
generations the troulde and perplexity which this ignorance 
had caused me. 

It may seem an ambitious project. But I was not moved 
by ambition in the ordinary sense. No thought of worldly 
“success” entered niy mind, nor had my resolve anything to 
do with the question of earning my living. As to that ques- 
tion, indeed, I was still in the darlc; I knew I had to make 
my living. I still did not know how I should do it. The study 
of sex never appeared to me as a path to any money-making 

(ix) 
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profession. In those clays I should have liecn foolish If it had 
so appeared. I can hone.stly say that no dream of the reputa- 
tioinvhich one day-long afterwards, it is true— was to ccane 
to me ever entered my head. 'I’hc field was unpretmising and I 
myself-— 'With no pro.sjmcts, no Itackground, no ei|iiipnient — 
could scarcely he con.sideretl anything hut uniircduising. 

Y et, unpromising as everything was, my resolve stood 
firm. Soon it aigieared to me that the ncces.sary portal to the 
study I had in mind was a medical training, 'I'hat realisation 
also scarcely seemed helpful. I had no ta^te t»r desire for the 
ordinary physician'.s life, nor any financial hacking to sup|wrt 
a medical student's long coui>c. As I look Icack, I cannot 
undcrstatid how I could have formulated -such a prctgraJiime. 

Yet tiie gods proved to l»c on my .side, h'rom totally un- 
expected sources I received the aid iiire.<snry to cn.ahle me 
to enter a medical .school and 1 fuliiiled the whole coui'.se, very 
leisurely, for in addition to the routine .studies impitscd, I 
was enlarging my literary iiil<-rest.s and activitie.s, as well, 
of cour.se, as following the tracks which seemed to lead to 
my main goal. 

Kven liefore entering the meilical school I had determined 
that the preliminary stejs in ap{tfoaehing the facts of sex 
life, was a .study of the general facts t»f sex diiYerences quite 
apart from the central impulse: tlie .study of secondary and, 
a.s I found it nece.ssary to term them, tertiary human .sexual 
characters. At an early stage I began to c.xplorc these char- 
acter.s, to collect <lata, to .sift atid analyse tlteni. It was the 
more necessary .since, even on so simjtic and ever-present 
subject as this, there was no general agreement ; the majority 
of people seemed to regard men a.s somehow “.superior;” a 
minority held that men and women were really just alike and 
e((ual ; there were comparatively few who held that men and 
women are unlike but etpiivalent, with neither sex .superior. 
That, however, was the result to which, it seemed to me, lire 
fact.s [jointed. In 18<)4 I hrought out my hook Man and 
Woman, in whicli this matter was investigated more tlicrr- 
oughly than had ever been done before. While I yrivalelv 
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regarded ihe book as the necessary preliminary stage of my 
main work, it had also a completely independent existence, 
it has several times been revised and enlarged, and in its 
seventh and eighth editions (Boston and London, 1934) it 
has at length reached, so far as I am concerned, its final shape. 

Even before the publication of Man and Woman a irew 
factor came, at all events for a short time, into the scheme 
of my life. John Addington Synionds, distinguished as critic 
and historian suggested to me in 1892 (in the first place 
through Arthur Symons) that we should co-operate in a 
book on. sexual inversion. Although we were already in 
friendly touch by correspondence on general literary matters, 
he knew nothing of my proposed work, or, as he remarked 
later, he would have considered his proposal an impertinence. 
He had, however, printed privately two small books dealing 
with the matter, one on Greek paiderastia, the other on the 
modern problem of sexual inversion. He knew at that time 
far more about the subject than I did, as I had never been 
specially attracted to it, while he felt personally concerned 
in the prol)lenis involved, and had come into close contact 
with many more or less distinguished inverts. I agreed to the 
co-operation, feeling it an advantage to be associated with 
an author of recognised distinction who knew so much more 
about this subject, and, at Symonds’ suggestion, I drew up 
an outline of the volume. This he accepted, although, as he 
pointed out, I had assigned the chief part to myself; that, 
however, seemed inevitable, since it was on the scholarly and 
historical side alone that Symonds could properly enter. But 
before we had time to make progress with the work, or even 
to have an opportunity of meeting, Symonds, attacked by 
influenza, died suddenly in Rome in April, 1893. 

Two results, however, followed this attempted co-oper- 
ation. I had been led to place the volume on “Sexual Inver- 
sion” at the head of the series of Studies, where it was defi- 
nitely out of place, and, as I was using much of Symonds’ 
earlier material placed l>y him in my hands, I felt bound to 
add his name to my own on the title page. When completed, 
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three years iater, the volume was at once translated into Ger- 
man by my friend Dr. Hans Kurella, wdio had already trans' 
lated other books of mine, and puljlishcd in Leipzig in 1896, 
I had not yet found an English pnldisher, tlioiigh I had 
approached several London medical puhlisher.s; they were all 
afraid of the subject, though at least one .said he would Iiave 
been glad to acceirt the bmik if he had not the jirivilege of be- 
ing an English publislicr. 1 had also .sent the mami,scrijJt to 
Williams and Norgate, an established linn of repute, wlto i,s- 
suecl scientific books, and were tlius the sort of pulilt-shers I 
de.sirecl. They, quite pro[)erlY, submittcfl the manuscript for 
the opinion of Dr, Hack Tuke, editor of the Journal of Men- 
tal Science, and one of the most distinguished alienists of the 
day. It so happened that Hack Take was a friend of my own, 
and that indeed I cherished an affectionate regard and esteem 
for him. He had been helpful to me; he hail welcomed ray 
co-operation in his Jcmrmtl (for wliidi I continued to he a 
constant contrilmtor for some twenty years iater), and we 
were in frequent contact. He liad also been an intimate friend 
of Dr. Syrnond.s, father of J. A. .Symonds. But he belonged 
to an eminent Quaker family; he was an old man, and while 
of liberal and tolerant mind his traditions were tliose of an 
earlier age. I was not. therefore, surprised, and could even 
have foretold, that he advised against the pulilication of the 
book. It was characteristic of him that he at once frankly told 
me he had been consulted and explained to me his attitude in 
the matter. He had no di.sapproval for my treatment of the 
subject, and he considered it a legitimate subject to treat 
when restricted to professional readers. But, he said, it was 
impossible so to restrict it. and there were many on whose 
minds such a detailed discussion of the matter might have a 
disturbing effect; even at the best, he concluded, "there are 
always the campositors." I had no wish to bring forward any 
opposing arguments ; I fully understood his attitude. I never 
felt the slightest resentment; on both sides the friendship 
remained the same, though not long afterward his life came 
to an end. 
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I had to seek another publisher. At that time my friend 
Mr. Perry-Coste (later he wrote his name “Perrycoste”), 
who took an interest in my work, communicated to me a 
piece of news which he thought might be helpful. Perry- 
Coste was himself a scientific worker, and carried out 
various series of instructive observations (one of which 
appears as an appendix to the first volume of my Studies), 
so I was prepared to attach value to his information. He told 
me that a certain Mr. Astor Singer, a man of wealth, whose 
acting manager was his brother-in-law, a Dr. Roland de 
Villiers, desired to set up a small publishing business in order 
to issue quietly a few high-class works, mostly scientific, to 
be printed at a linotype press he had just then expensively 
set up. The genuineness of the scheme appeared to be guar- 
anteed by Mr. (later the Right Hon.) J. M. Robertson, who 
was associating himself with it. This seemed very much the 
kind of publisher I wanted. I sought out Dr. de Villiers and 
had a satisfactory interview with him. He was a large and 
gentle creature who entered the room witli a stealtliy cat-like 
tread, but I had nothing to complain of in his reception of my 
visit. lie agreed to publish the book, and acce])ted my con- 
dition that it should only be advertised in medical and scien- 
tific ciuarters. I had no fault to find with the fulfilment of these 
conditions, or with any breach of financial undertakings on 
the publisher’s part. 

But we gradually realised that “Dr. Roland de Villiers” 
was not what he professed to be, and that we were being 
entangled in an elaborate mystification, though it was rrot 
till later that we learned that this had a more or less criminal 
background. “Mr. Astor Singer,” the wealthy principal 
who was never visible, but living in the Riviera or travelling 
in Mexico, was a fiction. “Dr. Roland de Villiers,” as the 
police eventually made clear, was a German of good birth, 
son of an eminent judge, and of the real name of Georg 
Ferdinand Springmtthl von Weissenfeld. He had had a bril- 
liant academic career in Germany in science, medicine and 
literature, and had married a German lady of good family. 
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But his duljious conduct estranged Ids fatlier, anti after forg- 
ing cheques iic had fled to Kngland in 1K.H0 and entered on 
tlie career of swindler, soinctinics on a large scale, setting up 
bogus companies by wddeh he netted very large sums of 
money, so that, though he was soinetiincs arrested, and even 
condemned to iinprisoinr.ent. he was always well supplied 
with funds. Ilis versatile fertility iti eKf>edients was extraor- 
dinary; lie hatl a passion for mystification whiii) he showed 
in all sorts of sniali ways, scarcely involving any sell -interest. 
I have always regarded him as a man with ;i curious mental 
kink even niure than a criminal, although in that kilter capacity 
he was an amazing figure. He succeeded in duping us all 

But Iiefore the volume was actually pmhlished, on the 
very eve of issue, another check was encountered. Symonds' 
literary executor, Horatio Brown, himself a distinguished 
scholar and an authority on Venetian history, suddenly in- 
tervened. He had been in close touch with Symonds, and I 
had licen throughout on friendly terms with him, staving, 
wlien in Venice at his house on the Zattere, He had entirely 
apjiroved of the (ternian pulilicalion with the join! .authorship 
announced on the title [cige and also approved of English 
pulilication. But now, at this final moment, he withdrew 
permission. I imagine that the family became alarmed and 
authorised Brown to hiiy up the whole edition for destruct'on. 
At all events, that was whai was done, though — whether or 
not intentionally I do not know — some copies which 1 later 
heard of in circulation were preserved. The result was that I 
had to go through the whole volume, removing tlie rather 
disjointed fragments due to Symonds, though retaining the 
anonymous histories ne had siqiplied. Henceforth I apjteared 
as sole author, and the volume acquired uniformity of tone 
and a better shape. In its renewed form tlie book appeared 
in 1897. It was reviewed in medical and scientific quarters, 
if with no great cr:t!uisi.'ism, nearly always with complete 
approval and never with the slightest condemnation. 

But, unknown to us all, the police had their eyes on my 
publisher and were ready to pounce a-s soon as he oiTcred an 
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opportunity. His publication of a book which might legally be 
termed “obscene” evidently seemed to them a God-sent occa- 
sion. 

It so happened that there was at that time a society 
calling itself the Legitimation League which had some busi- 
ness dealings with de Villiers’ printing press. The League 
(with which I had no connection whatever) was itself some- 
what suspicious in the eyes of the police, for it existed for 
the purpose of advocating radical reforms in marriage and 
for improving the status of illegitimate children, and had 
as Honorary President Miss Lillian Harman, daughter of 
Moses Harman, of Chicago, a pioneer for sexual enlighten- 
ment in America. The Honorary Secretary of the League 
was Mr. George Bedborough who, on account of his rela- 
tions with de Villiers, had a few copies of my book for sale, 
though they were not exposed. But the detective employed by 
the police to attend the League’s meetings and to cultivate 
friendly relations with its members became aware of their 
existence. He saw a magnificent opportunity for killing two 
birds with one stone. 

One day — it was the 27th of May, 1898 — he arrived at 
the League’s offices, purchasd a copy of my book — and 
arrested Bedliorough. Far from London, at my home in Corn- 
wall, I heard the news that same clay. Miss Harman (person- 
ally unknown to me) who was then on a short visit to Eng- 
land, chanced to be with Mr. Bedborough at the moment and 
she telegraphed the news to me. Directly afterward I had 
a letter from de Villiers to the same effect, with the addition 
that he had heard I was also to be arrested. A warrant had 
been issued for his own arrest, and he discreetly disappeared, 
to Cologne, he said, though it might have been only to his own 
house in Cambridge where, as later became known, he had 
secret chambers constructed. Before effacing himself he 
authorised me to olitain legal defence for himself and my 
liook, guaranteeing responsibility for the costs, and this 
undertaking he faithfully carried out. 
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I came up from Cornwall to town, and on the advice of 
a legal friend (teing myself completely innocent in sadi 
matters), I went to an established firm of solicitors whose 
conduct tlirougiiout was always sensible and Iwyoiid criticism, 
thougd'i they had no very prominent part to play, since pub- 
lisher and author were not directly attacked and therefore 
not entitled to any voice in open court Bcdlioroiiglii's friends 
entrusted his case to another solicitor whose conduct in the 
case was so unsatisfactory that it led sulrscqiicntly to a disci- 
plinary investigation liy the law Society, liut they showed 
good judgment by selecting as counsel for the defence a 
promising young liarrister, Mr. Horace Avory, eager to 
distinguish himself in what promised lobe an qwcli-making 
case. The unfortunate course of the trial, however, and the 
mismanagement by Bedborough's »lidti.»r, prevented him 
from apiKiaring. He anijily clistinguislicd himself later in life, 
and died a.s recently as 1935, one of the most eminent and 
respected of English judges. 

In the long and trying interval Ireforc the trial a Free 
Press Defence Committee \va.s formed to gather in moral 
support and financial assistance. The moving s|»irit in consti- 
tuting and calling together this cominittee was Mr. Henry 
Seymour, who hatl no connection wliatever witli my Sludies, 
tliough he has won some distinction in another field. It was 
as a particularly scandalous attack on freedom of .scientific 
speecli tliat the prccsecution aroused him to action, and he 
displayed an energy for which I have always felt grateful in 
marshalling the forces of defense. Among those who joined 
the Committee (most of them at the time jiersonally unknown 
to me) w'cre J. M. Robertson, Grant Alien, Bernard Shaw, 
George Moore, Frank Harris, Belfort Bax, Herliert Bur- 
rows, Walter Crane, Edward Carpenter, H. M. Hyndman, 
G. J. Holyoake, and William Sharp, a varied and distin- 
guished company, though not a single physician ap|w;ared 
among diem. I should add, however, that I privately received 
many letters of warm sympathy and ai>proval from distin- 
guished alienists and psychiatrists. British, Euroitean and 
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American, But public support was small. Numerous public 
meetings were held, and never reported in the newspapers, 
while even a paid advertisement was refused by a prominent 
Liberal newspaper, the Daily Chronicle. 

The trial took place on the 31st of October, 1898. There 
is no occasion to go into its details. Those who are interested 
will find it set down in full from the verbatim report made 
at the time on behalf of the Defence Committee, in Chapter 
XII of Dr. Hou-Stoii Peterson’s Havelock Ellis. 

The accusation was, in legal phraseology, “of having un- 
lawfully and wickedly published and sold, and caused to be 
procured and to be sold, a wicked, bawdy, and scandalous, 
and obscene book called Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 
Vol. I, Sexual Inversion,” intending (as it was further set 
out in an earlier indictment by the Grand Jury) “to vitiate 
and corrupt the morals of the liege subjects of our Lady the 
Queen, to debauch and poison the minds of divers of the liege 
subjects of our said Lady the Queen, and to raise and create 
in them lustful desires, and to bring the liege .subjects into 
a state of wickedness, lewdness, and debauchery.” The “al- 
leged libels” were duly appended to this indictment and con- 
sisted not in anything whatever that I had written, but 
merely in a few details concerning early life from the His- 
tories recorded, and in these Histories, I may remark, I had 
really toned down certain crude details, v'hich do not seem 
to me essential in a psychological study. The defence was fully 
prepared, a momentous fight was anticipated, and I arrived 
in good time accompanied by my wife, who had throughout 
been my loyal and devoted comrade, as well as being espe- 
cially successful in securing financial assistance among her 
friends for Bedborough’s defence. We were accommodated 
in a room at the back of the court, the Okl Bailey, the ancient 
Court House in Newgate, and I was ready to appear if called 
upon by the Judge. 

But at the last moment, without consulting the Defence 
Committee or his counsel, Bedborotigh. feeling — naturally 
enough, no doubt — that he v'as being tried for an offence 
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with which he was in reality only by accident concerned and 
might be called upon to suffer severely in a cause he had never 
had at hearty had been to Scotland Yard and come to att 
understanding with the Commissioner of Police who was 
directing the prosecution, that by submission it would be 
possible for him to be let off withmit punishmeitt. (It is 
probable that the Commissioner had at length realised how 
formidable was the defence, and it has been stated, w’hether 
or not correctly, that the projKisal for a compromise came 
from the police.) So, now without counsel to represent him, 
Bedborough pleaded "guilty” to the charge .stj far as my 
book was concerned (there were minor charge.s affecting the 
publications of the Legitimation League)-— and the whole 
defence collapsed. 

The speech of the pro.secuting counsel was almost apolo- 
getic for Redhornugh, explaining that tlie prismier had lieen 
to the police and [)rovetl that he "had taken no principal part 
in this terrible traffic,” Iniving indeed only sobl three copies 
of the book, and suggesting to the judge that sentence should 
l)e "deferred.” 

Accordingly, Sir Charles Hall, sitting in capacity of 
Judge, bound Berlborough over on his own recognizance to 
come up for judgment if called upon. At the same time he 
thovight well to improve the occasion hy giving the defendant 
a piece of his own mind: “You have pleaded guilty, and you 
have acted wisely in so {ilcading, for it would have been imixis- 
sible for you to have contended with any possilnlity w’hatever 
of being able to persuade anyliody to believe that this book, 
this lecture, and this magazine were not filthy and oliscene. 
... I am willing to believe that in acting as you did, you 
might at the first outset perhajis have liceii gulled into the l>e- 
lief that somebody might say that this was a .scientific work. 
But it is impossible for anybody witli a head on his shoulders 
to open the i)ook without seeing that It is a pretence and a 
sham, and that it is merely entered into for the purpose of 
selling this obscene publication. . . . The result will be this 
-—that so long as you do not touch thus ilUhy work again with 
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your hands and so long as you lead a respectable life you will 
hear no more of this. But if you choose to go back to your 
evil ways, you will be brought up before me, and it will be my 
duty to send you to prisoii for a very long term.” 

These remarks have always seemed to me instructive. 
This is the sort of man, with this kind of insight into human 
motives and this ability to appreciate scientific methods, to 
whom we give the power of pronouncing judgment on the 
products of the human spirit, not only the lowest but perhaps 
the highest products. But, beyond that, we even permit such 
a man to inflict punishment — heavy fines, long imprisonment 
— on a person concerned even remotely, and with however 
innocent and even admirable a motive, in this production. It 
is not as though this man, Sir Charles Hall, were below the 
average of those in such positions. In the exercise of all legit- 
imate legal functions he was probably above the average. 
He had been the personal attorney who acted for the Prince 
of Wales (afterward King Edward), an honourable posi- 
tion, and he had not reached the age of senility, though very 
little after the Bedborough trial his death occurred, whether 
or not hastened by the contemptuous comments his conduct 
on that occasion evoked in some quarters. Mr. Bedborough 
has, as the Judge hoped, lived a "respectable” and even re- 
spected life, as indeed he had previously, but, even though 
allowed to go free, the prosecution was a serious blow in his 
career, and for some time he found it desirable to change 
his name and live abroad. 

For my part, I regarded the attitude of the Judge, and 
indeed the whole case, as a decisive indication of the attitude 
of the English police and English Courts where my work 
was concerned. I immediately issued a statement (which also 
is contained in Dr. Peterson’s book), setting out that these 
conditions involved "a risk to others and a domination over 
myself which I at all events have no intention of .submitting 
to. . . . The decision I have been forced to reach seems 
inevitalde. To wrestle in the public arena for freedom of 
speech is a nolde task which may be worthily undertaken by 
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any nmn who can devote to it the best enerf^ies of his fife. 
It is not, however, a task vvliich I ever contemplated. I am 
a student and my patii has long been marked out. I may be 
forced to pursue it under unfavourable conditions, buc 1 do 
not intend that any consideration .shall induce me to swerve 
from it, nor do I intend to injure my work or distort my vision 
of life by entering upon any struggle. ... I insist upon do- 
ing my own work in my own way." 

Thu.s I at once resolved on the publication of the further 
Studies outside England. De Villicr.s seemed to fall in with 
this plan. He had already arranged to issue the next volume, 
"The Evolution of Modesty and Other Studies," which was 
mostly read)', and he undertook to publish it in Germany. 
Immediately after the trial I arranged to sj)end the winter in 
Morocco, partly in order to be in an atmosphere as unlike as 
possible that of the Old Bailey, and partly for the benefit of 
my wife's liealth. During the few days in Cornwall between 
the trial and our departure in the Orient liner from Plymouth, 
I dictated from my notes the remaining stiuly (that of Sexual 
Periodicity) for this volume to a .skilled .stenographer, the 
only occasion on which I have ado[)tcd this method. The 
stenographer in cjuestion, wlio had for some time been inter- 
ested in my work, was Miss N. G. Bacon, with whom we had 
arranged to take charge of our house tluring our absence. She 
had formerly been a secretary to W. T, Stead, the famous 
journalist, who, thougli he had not joined the Defence Com- 
mittee, then, and ever afterwards, took a friendly and per- 
sonal interest in my work. 

But troubles were not yet over. The volume appeared 
next year and bore "Leipzig" on the title page. That imprint 
was merely a fiction. Tlie book was really printed and pub- 
lished in England precisely as was the first volume. And the 
results w'ere .similar. Tlie books were seized and ordered to 
be ‘‘burnt,” This, I was informed, meant that the copies were 
distributed among police officers, so that they might study 
theiii and be prepared to deal with similar books vs'hen en- 
countered. De Villiers himself was arrested for another 
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offence at liis house in Cambridge, some time later, and im- 
mediately took poison which, it was said, he carried about 
with him secreted in a ring he always wore. 

Even if de Villiers had survived, I was far too disgusted 
by the fraudulent trick he had played ever to have had any 
further dealings with him. I looked around for another 
publisher. 

An opening appeared with little delay. The prosecution 
had caused much indignation among friends in America. 
One of them, I think it was Dr. J. G. Kiernan, of Chicago 
— already a psychiatrical pioneer in the field of sex and one 
of the first to come out on my side — suggested to me the F. 
A. Davis Company of Philadelphia as suitable publishers for 
the Studies, Mr. Davis was an enterprising publisher who had 
already issued Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis (then 
the chief existing work in the field of sexual pathology). I 
put the proposition before Mr. Davis, and at once, without 
question or hesitation, he agreed to take over the Studies. 
As soon as possible, in 1901, he issued “The Evolution of 
Modesty,” etc. as Volume I and “Sexual Inversion” speedily 
followed as Volume 11. 1 was pleased to be able to effect this 
change of order, for, as already mentioned, I had not orig- 
inally proposed to start the Studies with what was inevitably 
regarded as an abnormal subject, and to put it at the head 
served to excuse the not uncommon error of describing my 
Studies as “pathological.” There is no real ground for such 
a.de.scription. It was true of the earlier books on the subject 
of sex, notably of the best-known of these, Krafft-Ebing’s, in 
which the whole field of normal sexuality was dismissed in 
half a dozen feeble and scrappy pages. The original inspira- 
tion of my own work, and the guiding motive throughout, 
was the study of normal sexuality. I have always been careful 
to show that even the abnormal phenomena throw light on 
the normal impulse, since they have their origin either in an 
exaggeration or a diminution of that impulse; while, re- 
versely, we are better able to understand the abnormal when 
we realise how closely it is related to the normal. 
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During the following ten years, the further volumes 
gradually appeared. They were soki Ijy the F. A. Davis Cani* 
pany only to professional reader.s, and there was never the 
slightest hint of any obstacle to their pulilication. The Amer- 
ican public and Aineriam authorities have, even from the 
first, showm a friendly or, at all events, tolerant attitude to 
my work. In 1910 the sixth and, as I had inteiided it, 
final volume, “Sex in Relation to Society." Thi.s is the largest, 
and also in my opinion — 'as I Ijclievc in that of my readers — 
the most important volume. In tlie earlier volumes I had teen 
dealing with the sexual impulse in the individual ; Iiere I was 
concerned with that impul.se as it was woven into the whole 
social texture. At the end of the Volume, I placed a Postscript. 

During the fifteen years that followed, severrd of the 
volumes were rc-issued in much re-written or revised shaires, 
They were also translated, more or less completely, into the 
leading languages of the world, (jcrman, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, Japanese, etc. 

At the same time certain aspcct.s of sexual psychology, 
either left over from the Studies or helonging to the border- 
land of sex, iK’gan to take more definite shape in my mind. 
They were written from time to time and at last constituted 
a large supplementary seventh volume, published in 1928, 
with which my work in the whole field may be said to he 
finally complete<l. In the prc.scnt four-volume edition, “Sex 
and Society" appears last. 

I have only to mention that in 1933 I issued with an- 
other publishing firm a Student's Manual in one volume 
entitled The Psychology of Sex. This title led some who 
had not seen the book to conclude that it was a summary" of 
the seven volumes of the Studies. That was a complete mis- 
apprehension, The Manual, intended in tlie fir.st place for 
students who would later study the subject claliorately, and 
in the second place for general readers who would be content 
with a brief statement, is more .systematic and even more 
comprehensive than tiie Studies, but could not possibly sum- 
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marise. seven large volumes. It is not a summary but an 
introduction. 

Today the Studies are transferred to another publishing 
house which issues them in a new and more generally avail- 
able form. Tlierewith my work enters another phase. The 
pioneering stage is over. No longer is it a ri.sky and dangerous 
enterprise to approach this field, with pitfalls on every side. 
Now the legitimacy of the field is generally accepted; every- 
one is free to enter it, even though still from time to time 
we find with a shock that the legal and police traditions of the 
past are not yet dead. But among the professional and edu- 
cated general public there is no longer any doubt, and not 
merely concerning the immense importance of sex alike in 
individual and social life. It is today almost universally ac- 
cepted, w'heu it is not actively urged, that definite knowledge 
of so deeply vital a subject is necessary for all, and that with- 
out it life must ever remain perilous. Nor is mere information 
enough ; there is always a lurking peril. With all the informa- 
tion available, the sexual life can never be easy. Here, as else- 
where, discipline is needed as well as knowledge, and art as 
well as disciiiline. That is the reason why we must continue 
to study tlie problems of sexual psychology. 

Havelock Ellis 

24 Holmdene Avenue, 

Herne Hill, London. 

22, September, 1935 




PART ONE 


The Evolution of Modesty 
The Phenomena of Sexual ^Periodicity 
^uto-Srotism^ 




GENERAL PEEFAOB. 


The origin of these Studies dates from many years 
back. As a youth I was faced, as others are, by the proltlera 
of sex. Living partly in an Australian city where the ways 
of life were plainly seen, partly in the solitude of the bush, 
I was free both to contemplate and to meditate many things. 
A resolve slowly grew up within me : one main part of my 
life-work should be to make clear tire problems of sex. 

That was more than twenty years ago. Since then I 
can honestly say that in all that I have done that resolve 
has never been very far from my thoughts. I have always 
been slowly working up to this central problem ; and in a 
book published some three years ago — Man and Woman-' 
a Study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters — I put 
fonvard what was, in my own eyes, an introduction to the 
study of the primary questions of sexual psychology. 

Now that I liave at length reached the time for begin- 
ning to publish my results, these results scarcely seem to 
me large. As a youth, I had hoped to settle proldems for 
those who came after; now I am quietly content if I do 
little more than state them. For even that, I now' think, is 
much ; it i.s at least the half of knowledge. In thi.s particular 
field the evil of ignorance is magnified by our efforts to 
suppress that which never can be suppressed, though in the 
effort of suppression it may become perverted. I have at 
least tried to find out what are the facts, among normal 
people as well as among abnormal people; for, while it 
seems to me that the physician’s training is necessary in 
order to ascertain the facts, the physician for the most pari 
only ol)tains the abnormal facts, which alone bring littk 
light, I have tried to get at the facts, and, having got at 
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the facts, to look (hem simply and sriuarch' in the face, ff 
I cannot perliaps turn tlie lock inyscif, I hring- tin: key wliich 
can alone in the end righdy open llie «!unr; the key of 
sinccrit}?. That is iny one panacea : sincerity. 

I know that many of my friends, jscopk: on who.se 
side I, too, am to he Imind, retort with another word; 
reticence. It is a mistake, they friy, to try to uncover these 
thing.s; leave the .sexual instincts alone, to grow and 
develop in the .shy solitude they love, and they will lie 
.sure to grow up ami (lcveln|) wholesomely. But, as a 
matter of fact, that is precisely what we can not and will not 
ever allow them to do. There arc very few middle-aged 
men and women wiio can clearly recall the facts of their 
lives and tell you in ail honesty that tlieir sexual instincts 
have developed easily and wholesomely ihrnnghnnt. And 
it .should not l)c dilllcnU to sec why this is sn. l,ct my 
friends try to ti'unsfcr their feelings ami theories from the 
reproductive region t«», let us s:iy. the nutritive region, the 
only other which c:m he c*»nipared to it for importance. 
Suppo.se that etiliiig ami drinking was never spoken of 
openly, .save in veiled or pr>c(ic language, atnl that no one 
ever ate food pul)licly, liccaiisc it was considered immoral 
and immodest to reveal the mysteries of this natural func' 
tion. We know what would occur. A coii.sidei-able propor- 
tion of the community, more es])ecially the more youtliful 
members, po.ssessetl liy an instinctive and legitimate curios- 
ity, would concentrate tlieir Ihouglils on the subject. They 
would have so many prolilcm.s to puzzle over: How often 
ought I to eat? \\diat ought I to eat? Ls it wrong to cat 
fruit, which I like? Ought I to eat grass, which I don’t 
like? Instinct notwithstanding, we may lie quite sure that 
only .a small minority would .succeed in eating reasonalily 
and wholesomely. The .se.xual .secrecy of life is even more 
disastrou.s than such a nutritive secrecy would he; partly 
because we e.xpend such a wealth of moral energy in directing 
or misdirecting it, partly because the sexual impulse normally 
develops at the same time as the intellectual impulse, not in, 
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the early years of life, when wholesome instinctive habits 
mig'ht be formed. And there is always some ignorant and 
foolish friend who is prepared still further to muddle 
things : Eat a meal every other day ! Eat twelve meals a 
day! Never eat fruit! Always eat grass! The advice 
emphatically given in sexual matters is usually not less 
absurd than this. When, however, the matter is fully 
open, the proldems of food arc not indeed wholly solved, 
but everyone is enabled by the experience of his fellows to 
reach some sort of situation suited to his own case. And 
when the rigid secrecy i.s once swept away a sane and 
natural reticence becomes for the first time possible. 

This secrec}'- has not always been maintained. When 
the Catholic Church was at the summit of its power and 
influence it fully realized the magnitude of sexual problems 
and took an active and inquiring interest in all the details 
of normal and abnonnal sexuality. Even to the present 
time there are certain phenomena of the sexual life which 
have scarcely been accurately described e.xcept in ancient 
theological treatises. As the type of such treatises I will 
mention the great tome of Sanchez, Dc Matrimonio. Here 
you will find the whole sexual life of men and women 
analyzed in its relationships to sin. ' Everything is set forth, 
as clearly and as concisely as it can be — without morbid 
prudery on the one hand, or morbid sentimentality on the 
other — in the coldest .scientific language ; tlie right course of 
action is pointed out for all the ca.se.s that may occur, and 
we are told what is lawful, what a venial sin, what a mortal! 
sin. Now I do not consider that .sexual matters concern the 
theologian alone, and I deny altogether that he is competent 
to deal with them. In his hands, also, undoubtedly, they- 
sometimes become prurient, as they can scarcely fail to 
become on the non-natural and unwholesome basis of ascet- 
icism, and as they with difficulty become in the open-air 
light of science. But we are Iwund to recognize the thor- 
ouglme.s.s witli which the Catholic theologians dealt with 
tliese matters, and, from their own point of view, indeed, 
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the entire reasonableness; wc are bound to recognize the 
admirable spirit in wbicb, successfully or not, they sought to 
approacli them. We need to-day the same .spirit and temper 
applied from a different standpoint. These things asneern 
ever)^)!!^ the .study of these things concerms the pliysiolo- 
gist, the p.sychologist, the moralist, W'c want to get into 
possession of the actual facts, and from the investigation of 
the facts we want to ascertain what is normal and what is 
abnormal, from the point of view of physiology and of 
psychology. W'e want to kinnv what is naturally lawful 
under the various sexual chances that may la, ‘fall man, not 
as the born chibl of sin, hut as a nalurany social animrd. 
Wliat i.s a venial sin again.st nature, what a mortal sin 
against nature? The answers are less easy to reach than the 
theologians’ answers generally were, lait we can at least put 
aunselves in the right altitude; we may succeed in asking 
that (juestion which i.s sometimes even more than the half 
of knowleilge. 

It is perhaps a nii.stakc to show so plainly at the outset 
that 1 ai)[)ruacli what may .seem only a psychol<igic:d ques- 
tion not without moral fervour. lUil 1 do not wisli any 
mistake to Ite made. 1 regard se.x as the central prolilem 
of life. And now that tlie prohlem of religii;)n has practi- 
cally been settled, and that the problem of lalior has at 
least been placed on a i>ractical foundation, the question of 
sex — with the racial questions llial rest on it— -stands before 
the coming generations as the chief pruliiem for .solution. 
Sex lies at the nug of life, and we can never learn to 
reverence life until we know how to understand sex. — So, at 
least, it seems to me. 

Having said so much, I will try to present such results 
as I have to record in that cold and dry light througli which 
alone the goal of knowledge may truly be .seen. 


July, 1897. 


Havelock Ellis. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


The first edition of tliis Yoliime was pulilished in 1899, foD 
lowing “Sexual Inversion,” wliicli now forms Volume 11. The 
second edition, issued by the present publi.sliers and substantially 
identical with the first edition, appeared in the following year. 
Ten years have ekp.sed since then and this new edition will be 
found to rellect the course of that long interval. Not only is 
the volume greatly enlarged, but nearly every page has been 
partly rewritten. This is mainly due to three causes: Much 
new literature required to bo taken into account; my own knowl- 
edge of the historical and ethnographic aspects of the sexual 
impulse has increased; many fresh illustrative cases of a 
valuable and instructive character have aecunmlatcd in my 
hands. It is to these three sonrecs of improvoiuont that tlie 
book owes its greatly revised and enlarged condition, and not 
to the need for modifying any of its essential conclusions. 
These, far from undergoing any change, have by the new 
material been greatly strengthened. 

It may be added that the General Preface to the whole 
work, wliieh was originally published in 181)8 at the beginning 
of “Se.xual Iiiver.sion now finds its proper place at the outset 
of the present volnrae. 

Havelock Ellis, 

24 Holmdcnc Avenue, 

Henio Hill, IjOiuIou, 




PlIEI’ACE TO THE EIEST EDITION". 


The present volume contains tlu-oo studies wliieli seem t(i 
me to l)c neeessaiy prolegoftiem to that analysis of the sexual 
instinct Avhich must form the cliief part of an investigation into 
the psychology of sex. The first sketches the main outlines of 
a complex emotional state •which is of fundamental importance 
in sexual psychology; the second, by bringing together evidence 
from -widely different regions, suggests a tentative explanation 
of facts that are still imperfectly known; tlie third attempts to 
show that even in fields where we assume our Icnowlcdge to he 
adequate a broader view of the phenomena teaches us to sus- 
pend judgment and to adopt a more cautious attitude. So far 
as tlicy go, these studies are complete in themselves ; their spe- 
cial use, as an introduction to a more comprehensive analysis of 
sexual phenomena, is tliat they liring before us, under varying 
aspects, a characteristic which, though often ignored, is of the 
first importance in obtaining a clear understanding of the facts; 
the tendency of the sexual impulse to appear in a spontaneous 
and to some extent periodic manner, alFecting women dilTerently 
from men. This is a tendency which, later, I hope to make still 
more apparent, for it has practical and social, as well as psyelio- 
logieal, implications. Here — and more especially in the study 
of those spontaneous solitary manifestations which I call auto- 
erotic— -I have attempted to clear the ground, and to indicate 
the main, lines along which the progress of our knowledge in 
these fields may host he attained. 

It may surprise many medical readers that in the third and 
longest study I have said little, save incidentally, either of treat- 
ment or prevention. The omission of such considerations at this 
stage is intentional. It may safely ho said that in no other field 
of human activity is so vast an amount of strenuous didactic 
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morality foutulal oir so slemkr a liasis of facts. In most otlier 
departments of life we at least make a jtrelenee of learning 
before we presume to tcaeli ; in lliu lield of sex we contoiit onr- 
Belvcs witli the sniaikst and vaguest niinimuni of in formation, 
often rstenlatiously KCeond-liand, msually univlialde. I wish to 
emphasize tlui fact, that before wc can saf»dy tidk eiiiier of curing 
or preventing thcsfj numifestations wc mnst know a great deal 
more than we kiunv at present regarding their distrihution, 
etiology, and Hym[»tc)inatology ; and we must i*x(‘rei.«(> the satno 
(•oolness and caution as — -if our work is to he fruitful -wo 
reciuire in any other field of scrioms slmly. We must approach 
these facts as physicians, it is true, hut also a.s psychologists, 
primarily eoneerned to find out the workings of such manifesta- 
tions in fairly healthy and normal pet^ple. If we found a 
clivorc(M!OLirt judge writing a treatise on marriage we should 
smile. But it is equally nb.surd for the physician, so long ns his 
knowledge ia (•(mfincd to disease, to write regarding S(*x at large; 
valuable as the facts he brings forward may he, lie can never bo 
in a position to generalize coneerniiig them. Aiul to me, at nil 
events, it aeenis that wo have had more than enough pictures of 
gross sexual perversity, whether furnished by the nsylum or the 
brothel. They are only really instructive when they are seen in 
their proper perspective as the rare and ullimate extremes of a 
chain of phenomena wliieli xve may more prohtalily study nearer 
homo. 

Yet, although xve are, on every hand, surrounded hr the 
normal manifestations of sox, conseious or nneonseienw, tliese 
manifoatations are e.xtromely dillieult to observe, and, in those 
cases in wliidi wo are best able to olmervo. them, it fre(|uently 
happens that we are unalilo to make any use of our knowledge. 
Ifoveover, even when wchave obtained our data, the dilliculties— 
at all events, for an English investigator — are. liy no means over- 
come. He may take for granted that any serious and precise 
study of the sexual instinct will not meet xvith general approval; 
his work will be misunderstood ; his motives will bo called in 
question; among those for whom he is chiefly working he will 
find indifferoncp. Indeed, the pioneer in this field may well 
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coimtliimself happy if he meets with nothing worse than indif- 
ference. Hence it is tliat the present volume will not be pub- 
lished in England^ but that, availing myself of the generous 
sympathy with which my work has been received in America, I 
have sought the wider medical and scientific audience of the 
United States. In matters of faith, “liberty of prophesying” was 
centuries siiicG elmpicntly vindicated for Eiiglishinen ; the liberty 
of investigating facts is still called in question, under one pre- 
tence or anotber, and to seek out the most vital facts of life is 
still in England a perilous task. 

I desire most lieartily to thank the numerous friends and 
correspondents, some living in remote parts of the world, who 
have freely assisted me in my work with valuable information 
and personal histories. To Mr. E, II. Perry-Coste I owe an ap- 
pendix which is by far the most elaborate attempt yet made to 
And evidence of periodicity in the Bpontaneous sexual manifesta- 
tions of sleep; my debts to various medical ami other oorresporid- 
eiits are duly stated in the text. To many women friends and 
correspondents I may here express my gratitude for the manner 
in which they have furnished me rvith intinuitB pcr.soniil records, 
and for the cross-examination to wliicli they have allowed me to 
subject tliem. I may already say here, wliat I shall have occa- 
sion to say more empliatieally in subsequent volumes, that with- 
out the assistance I have rec(!ivod from women of fmo intelligence 
and high character my work would he impossible. I regret that 
I cannot make my thanks more epedfre. 


Havulooic Ellis. 
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THE EVOLIJTIOW OF MODESTY. 

I. 


Tlie Doflmtion of Modesty— The Signifloance of Modesty — Diffl. 
culties in the Way of Its Analysis— The Varying Phenomena of Modest}, 
Among DilTerent Peoples and in Different Ages, 

ModestXj wliidi may be provisionally defined as an almost 
instinctive fear prompting to concealment and usually centering 
around the sexual processes^ while common to both sexes i* 
more peculiarly feminine, so that it may almost be regarded as tin? 
chief secondary sexual character of women on the psychical side. 
The woman who is lacking in this kind of fear is lacking, also,, 
in sexual attractiveness to the normal and average man. The 
apparent exceptions seem to prove the rule, for it will generally 
be found that the women who are, not immodest (for immodesty 
is more closely related to modesty than mere negative absence of 
the sense of modesty) , but without that fear which implies the 
presence of a complex emotional feminine organization to defend, 
only make a strong sexual appeal to men who are themselves 
lacking in the complementary masculine qualities. As a psy- 
chical secondary sexual character of the first rank, it is necessary, 
before any psychology of sex can be arranged in order, to obtain 
a clear view of modesty. 

The immense importance of feminine modesty in creating jnasoU' 
lino passion must bo fairly obvious, I may, however, quote the obsorva. 
tions of two writers who have shown evidence of insight and knowledge 
regarding this matter. 

Casanova describes how, when at Berne, he went to tlie baths, and 
was, according to custom, attended by a young girl, wnom he selected 
from a gi'oup of bath attendants. She undressed him, proceeded to un- 
dress herself, and then entered the bath witli him, and rubbed him 
thoroughly all over, the operation being performed in the most serious 
manner and without a word being spoken. When all was over, bow 
ever, he perceived that the girl had expected him to make advances, and 
ho proceeds to describe and discuss his own feelings of indifference under 
such circumstances. “Though without gazing on the girl’s figure, 1 had. 

^ ( 1 ) 
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seen enouglj to rPcogrii?.<’ that she iia<l al! that a man am dcnire to flntl 
in a woman: a beautiful face, lively ami well-formed I’ycx, n Iwnutiful 
mouth, with good tectli, a healthy eoiiijilexion, well dcveloited breaslR, 
and everything in Immiony. It ia true that I had felt that her hamk 
could have been sinootlicr, hut I cniild only attribute thi* to hard work; 
moreover, my Swiss girl was only eighteen, and yet I remained milirtdy 
cold. What was the canw of thief That was the quesilion that 1 atked 
myself ” 

“It is elimr,” wrote Stendhal, "that three parts of modesty are 
taught. This is, perhaps, the onlj' law Ijorn of civillr,ation which pro* 
duces notliing hut happiness. It has Wen observed that birds of prey 
hide tbeniselves to drink, because, Wing obliged to phinge tlieir bends 
in the water, they are at that moment defems'less. After having esm- 
sidored wdmt passes at Otalieito, I can see no other natural frmndatimi 
for modesty. Love is the miraele of civlliKaliou. Among savage and 
very barbarous races we (Ind nothing but pliysieal hive of a gross idiar- 
acter. It is mrwlesty that gives to lovo the aid of iiiiagiimtion, nin! in 
so doing imparts life to it. ^fodesty is very early taught to little girls 
by tliolr mothers, and with extreme jealousy, one might say. by rnpril 
do corps. They are w’atebing in advance over the happiness of fhe 
future lover. To a timid and temkr woman there ougiit to !«• no 
greater torture thnn to allow' herself in the presence of a man aoinc* 
thing which she tliinks she ought to blush at. I am ennvimwd that a 
proud woman would prefer a thousand deaths, A alight lila-rty taken 
on tho tender side by the man she loves gives a woman a moment of 
keen pleasure, hut If he has tho air of blaming her for it, or only of not 
enjoying It with transport, an awful doubt must he left In her mind. 
For a woman above the wiignr level there Is, then, every tiling to gain 
by very reserved manners. Tho play is not eqnat. She hazards against 
a slight pleasure, or against tho advantage of appearing a lltUo nmiulde, 
the danger of biting remorse, and a feeling of shnmo whicli must rcnikt 
even the lover less dear. An evening passisl gaily arid thoughtlessly, 
without thinking of whnt comes after, is dearly paid at this price. The 
sigiit of a lover with whom one fears that one has had tliis kind of 
wrong must become odious for several days, Oan one be Biirprised at 
tlie force of a habit, the slightest infractions of which are pimlahcd with 
such atrocious shame? As to tho utility of modesty, it is the mother 
of love. As to the meohanlsm of the feeling, nothing Is simpler. The 
mind is absorbetl in feeling shame instead of being occupied with desire. 
Desires are forbidden, and desires lead to actions. It is evident tlist 
every tender and proud woman— -and tlicso two tilings, liolng cause and 
effect, naturally go together — must contract linbit# of coldness which 
tho people whom she dtsemieerls cnll prudery. 'I’lin power of modesty 
Is so aroat that a tender woman botravs herself wiUi her lover ratha* 
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by deeds than by words. The evil of modesty is that it constantly 
,'eads to falsehood.” (Stendhal, De I’ Amour, Chapter XXIV.) 

It thus happens that, as Adler remarks (Die Mangelhafie 
Oosohleohiaempfindung dea Wcibes, pi. 133), the sexual impulse in 
women is fettered by an inhibition which has to be conquered. A thin 
veil of reticence, shjniess, and anxiety is constantly oast anew over a 
woman’s love, and her wooer, in every act of courtship, has the enjoy- 
ment of conquering afrc'.sh an oft-won woman. 

An interesting testimony to the part played by modesty in ollecting 
the union of the sexes is furnished by the fact — to which attcmtion has 
often been called — that the special modesty of women usnally tends 
to diminish, though not to disappear, with the complete gratification of 
the sexual impulses. This may be noted among savage as well as among 
civilized women. The comparatively evanescent character of modesty 
has led to the argument (Venturi, Dcgencrazioni Pswo-sessuali, pp. 02- 
0.3) that modesty (pudore) is possessed by women alone, men Rxliihiting, 
instead, a sen.se of decency which remains at about the same level of 
persistency throughout life. Viazz.i (“Pudore nell ’uomo e nolla donua," 
Riviaia Mensile di Psichiatria Porense, 1808), on the contrary, follow- 
ing Sergi, argues that men are, throughout, more modest tlmn \vonienj 
but the points ho brings forward, though often just, scarcely justify Ills 
conclusion. While the young virgin, however, is more modest and shy 
than the young man of the same age, the experienced married woman is 
usually less so than her husband, and in a woman who is a mother 
the shy retiecneus of virginal modesty would ho rightly felt to be ridicu- 
lous. (“Les petites pudeurs n’existcnt pas jioiir les mbres,” remarks 
Gonoourt, Journal dcs Goncourt, vol. ill, p, 6.) She has put off a sexual 
livery that has no longer any important part to play in life, and would, 
indeed, bo inconvenient and liarmful, just as a bird loses its sexual 
plumage when the pairing season is over. 

Madame Celine llcnooz, in an elaborate study of the psycbologlcal 
sexual differences between men and women {Psgcliologie Oomparh do 
VEommo et de la Femme, 1808, pp. 85-87) , also believes that modesty is not 
really a feminine charaotorlstio. “Modesty,” she argues, “ia masculine 
shame attributed to women for two reasons: first, because ntan believes 
that woman is subject to the same laws ns himself; secondly, beonu.se 
the course of human evolution lias reversed the psychology of the sexes, 
attributing to women the psychological results of masculine sexuality. 
This is the origin of the conventional lies whioli hy a sort of Hoeinl 
suggestion have intimidated women. They have, in appearance at leu.=t, 
accepted the rule of shame imposed on them by men, but only custom 
inspires the modesty for which they are praised; it is really an out- 
rage to their sox. This reversal of psyeliologioal laws Ims, liowcver, only 
boon accepted by women with a struggle. Primitive woman, proud of 
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her wsnanhocHl, for a long time defen«le<i lier nakwlnew wliich aneionfc 
art ha* ahviiy* r«»prm*ntwi. And in the actual life of the young girl 
to-day there i« a niorncrit when, % a secret atavism, «1 m! feel# the pride 
of her »es, the inluitiim of her morn! superiority, and eaniiol undersUtnd 
why she must hide it* cause. At tliis imniicnt, wavering tetwwn. the 
laws of Nature and mx-ial lanvciitions, shu 8<‘arcBly knows if nakwlncsw 
should or should not alfriglil her. A sort of auifuMHl atavistic inetuory 
reealla to her a jxiriod Ix-fore chvlhing was kunwtt, and revealti to her as 
a paraelisiacal ideal the customs of that human c[«K:h." 

In support of this view Ui« authoreas prww'ik to point out that 
the McollKti txmstaiitly rcapimnrs in fetiiiniue cdutliiTig, never in wale; 
that miaBionariws experience great dilllfulty in perstiadiiig women to 
cover them»elvc«; that, while women accept with facility nu exaitiina* 
tion hy iimlc doctors, men cannot force tiicniaolves to n«s*pt examiiialitm 
by a woman doctor, etc. (These and similar points had already Imen, 
independently brouglit forward by Kergi, Archivio di Fmehiatriu, vok 
Xiii, 1802.) 

It ennnot bo said that Mndiiinc KennoK's nrgumenl# will all bear 
examination, if only on the ground flmt niik(;,hu*»« Iiy >»o means involves 
nltsonco of modesty, Imt the point of view wliieli she expresses is oiio 
which usually fails to gain reeogailioii, though it proVmhly contain, « an 
important element of triitli. It is tpiile. true, as Ktemilml said, that 
imidesty is very largely taught ; from the earliest years, a girl child is 
trained to show a mmle.sly whieh she tjuiekly begins really to feel. This 
fact cauuot fail to alriku any one who reads llie historks of pseudo- 
hcrnmphroditic, persons, really males, who have from infiincy been 
brought up in the belief tlml they are girls, amt who show, and feel, 
dll the shrinkhig reticenee and bhmhing modesty of their supposed sex. 
But >vhcn the error is diseovercil, and they art^ restored to their proper 
sex, tliis i.s quickly changed, nml they exhibit all the bolilness* of 
nmsculinity. (Sec* r.fl., Neiigebauer, “ Heoliachtuiigeu ww dent Oeliielc 
des Rclieiiir.wittertumcs, Jithrlmrh fiir .Sexuef/f’ /.ivisr/wimltiffn, iTidicgang 
iVj 1902, esp. p. 92.) At the sumo time tliia is only one thread in the 
ttingled akeiii with which we are lu*rc coiieerned. The mass of facts 
whicli m(?etH us when we liirii to the study of modesty in woimm caimot 
)»c dismissed as a grrmj) of urtificiully-iiuposed customs. They gain ratlu'r 
than lose in imiiortanco if we have to realiae that the orgatiie sexual 
demands of women, calling for coyness in courtKlup, lead to the tem- 
porary suppro.s.sion of another feininino iiiKliuet of opposite, though 
doubtless allied, nature. 

But these Bomewhat cciiillicliug, llmugh not really eoutradictory, 
statemeiits serve to bring out the faet that a woman’s modesty is often 
an inealculiitiltj element. The woman who, wider some circutimlanees and 
at some times, is e-xtremo in her retiecnccH, under other eircumstaiieca 
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or at other times, may bo extreme in her abandonment. Not that her 
modesty is an artiiicial garment, which she throws off or on at will. 
It is organic, but like the snail’s shell, it sometimes forms an impene- 
trable cove.ring, and sometimes glides off almost altogether. A man’s 
modesty is more rigid, with little tendency to deviate toward either 
extreme. Tims it is, that, when uninstructed, a man is apt to be im- 
patient with a woman’s reticences, and yet shocked at her abandonments. 

The significance of our inquiry becomes greater when we 
reflect that to the reticences of sexual modesty, In their pro- 
gression, expansion, and complication, we largely owe, not only 
the refinement and development of the sexual emotions,' — 
pudeur" as Guyau remarked, "a civilise V amour ,"’ — but the 
subtle and pervading part which the sexual instinct has played 
in the evolution of all human culture. 

“It is certain that very mucli of what is best in religion, art, and 
life," remark Stanley Hall and Allin, “owes its charm to the pro- 
gressively-widening irradiation of sexual feeling. Perhap.s the reluctance 
of the female first long-circuited the exquisite sensations connected with 
sexual organs and acts to the antics of animal and human courtship, 
while restraint had the physiological function of developing the colors, 
plumes, excessive activity, and exuberant life of the pairing season. To 
keep certain parts of the body covered, irradiated the sense of beauty to 
eyes, Iiair, face, complexion, dress, form, etc., while many savage danoe.s, 
costumes and postures ore irradiations of the sexual act. Thus reticencef 
concealment, and restraint are among tho prime conditions of religion and 
human culture.” (Stanley Hall and Allin, “The Psychology of Tickling,” 
Amerioan Journal of Psychology, 1897, p. 31.) 

Groos attributes the deepening of the conjugal relation among birds 
to tho circumstance tlint tlic male seeks to overcome tho reticence of the 
female by the display of his charms and abilities. “And in the human 
world,” he continues, “it is the same; without the modest reserve of the 
woman that must, in most oases, be overcome by lovable qualities, tlW 
sexual relationship woixld with difflcnlfy find a singer who would extol 
in love the highest movements of the human soul.” (Groos, Syiele der 
Mensohen, p. 341.) 

I Imve not, however, been able to find that the subject of 
modesty has been treated in any comprehensive way by psychol- 
ogists. Though valuable facts and suggestions bearing on the 
sexual emotions, on disgust, the origins of tatooing, on ornament 
and clothing, have been brought forward by physiologists, psy- 
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cfaologista, and etlinograjjliist*^, few or no atfecmpte appear to 
have been made to reach a general synthetic ptatemeni of these 
facts and suggestions. It is true tliat a great nmiiy unreliublo, 
slight, or fraginenlury elTorls have been made to aseorlaiti the 
constitution or basis of this eniotion.^ Jinny psyelmhjgists 
have regarded modesty simply as the result of clothing. This 
view is ovcrtunied by the wcll-ascorlaiiied fact that many races 
wliieli go abBohdcly naked possess a higldy-dcveloptnl fieiigo ol 
modesty. These writers liave not realized that physirdogical 
modesty is earlier in appearance, and more fiindarnciita!, than 
niiatomicnl modesty. A [lartial contrihution to the analysis of 
modesty lias been mmle by Professor James, wlio, with liis usual 
insight and lucidity, has sot forth certain of its o-haractcri.stics, 
especially llm ek'Hient due to ‘The apidioiition to our.‘H?lve,s of 
Judgmenta primarily passed upon our mates.” Guyau, in a very 
brief (liaeussiou of modesty, realized its great significance and 
touched on most of its chief elements.- Westennarck, agnin, 
followed by Grossc, h.us very ably ami eonvineingly act forth 
certain fuvtoi'R in tlio origin of ornament timl clothing, a 
Bubject whieh many writers imagine to cover the wliohj field of 
mod(!.“ly. Jlore rccenlly liihot, in his work on Iho emotioim, lum 
vaguely outlined most of the factors of modesty, hut him not 
developed a coherent view of tluir origins and rcl!itianH]iip.«. 

BiiicP lliB [irtwiit h'tuilff lirst Ilithcncnwer, who I'ninideris 

that ray nuHlysis of inoilcsty is Mnsjiiinfiu'lttry, him made a jwluhlr nt* 
tempt l() deihu! l)i« psydioluginil meehiiiimm id sluuiie, (“VersUfli finer 
Aimlysi! (liT iScluun,” Aivltii) fur ilh; tirmmte 1‘miahohgie, iitl. It. lli-ft 
2-3, 1003,) He lugiU'dH bIuuiU! us a KeiirnU ji«Vi'liO-phy»ii:!iI iihi iiiiineiwm, 
“a defuiito tctiKiriu of tim whole, soul," with an emotinn supiTiidihHl. 
“Tlui Htiilo of shame coimists in a t'crtaiii payidiie huiient'sH or iniiihitioa," 
EOnietimes aceompniiicHl hy pUy.siciil iihenomcmv of puriU.VKis, Kiu;h as 
sinking of the heail and iuahilily to meet the eye. It is ii Rpecial case 
of IJpim’s paycidu Ktaais or dumiiiiag tip iimi/olmoha Slauung], always 

1 The earliest tlieory I have met willi i« that of fit. Augustine, who 
Rtati’R (De Cim’tutc Dei, Bk. XIV, (’h. XVH) that ereetvmw of the pent* 
never oeeiirred until after tlie Fall of Ufan. It was the oceiirrenee of 
this ‘'alnnnelesB uovelty” wliicli made unkedness indcecnt. Thia theory 
falls to ncffmiit for modesty in women. 

2 Gityiui, lAIrreliainn de {’Afenin Ch. Vtl, 
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produced ■fflien an paycluo activities are at the same time drawn in two 
or more different directions, in sliame there is always something pres- 
ent in congeiouaneas wliieh oonflicta writh the test of tlie personality, 
and cannot he bronglit into harmony with it. which cannot he brought, 
that i.s, into moral (not logical) relationship with it. A young man 
in hire witli a girl is ashamed when told that he is in love, becau.se 
his revereiien for one wlioin lie regards as a iiiglicr being cannot be 
brouglit into relationsiiip with bis own lower personality. A cliild in 
the saino ivay feels sliame in approacliiiig a big, grown-up person, 
who aeema a hlghar sort of being. Soinetimca, like.wiae, we feel almme 
in approaching a atraiiger, for a now person tends to seem higher and 
more interesting than ourselves. It is not so in approaching a new 
natural phenomenon, because wo do not compare it with ourselves. 
Another kind of shams is seen when this mental oonteat is lower than 
our personality, and on this account in conflict with it, ns when wo 
are ashamed of sexual thonght.s. Sexual ideas tend to evoko shame, 
Holienemscr remarks, beoansa they so easily tend to pass into sexual 
faeling.si when they do not so pass (as In soientifio disoussions) tlicy 
do not evoke shame. 

It will tie scon that this discussion of modesty is highly gen- 
eralized and nh.sl:raoted; it deals simply with the foniiiil mechanism 
of the process. ITohcnemHcr admits that fear is a form of psyehio 
stasis, and 1 have sougiit to slinw that modesty is n coinplexns of fears. 
IVo may very well accept the conception of psyeliic stasis at the outset, 
riie aimlyBis of modesty lias still to ho carried very muoli further. 

The disicuBsion of modesty is oomplicated by tho difficultyj 
and even inipos.sibiUty, of excluding closely-allied emotions — 
sliame, shyness, baslrfuliiess, timidity, etc. — all of wliicli, indeed, 
however defined, atljoin or overlap modesty.^ It is not, how- 
ever, impossible to isolate the main body of the emotion of 
modesty, on account of its special connection, on the whole, with 

1 Timidity, ns understood by Dugas, in bis interesting essay on that 
subject, is piobahly most remote. Dr. 11. Campbell’s “morbid shyness” 
(BrUis!i, UedicalJournal, September 26, 1890) is, in part, identical witli 
timidity, in part, with modesty. The matter is further complicated by 
the fact that modesty itself has in KnglisU (like virtue) two distinct 
jneaniiigs. In its original form it has no special eimnoction with sex or 
women, hut may rather he considered as a masculine virtue. Cicero 
regards “mndostia” ns tlie equivalent of the Greek iruijipoirini. This is 
the “niodcaty” wliich Mary Wollstoiiecraft eulogized in Hie last century, 
the outcome of knowledge and reflention, "solmruoas of mind," "the grace- 
ful calm virtue of maturity.” In French, it is possible to avoid the con- 
fiiRion, and mndeuHe is entirely distinct from pudeur, It is, of course, 
mainly with pudeur that I am bwo onneerned. 
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tile consciotisnesa of sex. 1 liere attempt, liowcver iniperfeeWT, 
to slii'U'li out a fairly-fumpk'te analysis of its constitution ami to 
trace its ilevdoprnent. 

In entering upon tliis investigation a few facte with regard to Iho 
raviolis nmniteKlntioiia of nioilcaly may 5ic Jielpful to u«. 1 Jiavc sdcctetl 
tliPW! from waltercil original wutcca, amt luue Miuglil to litiiig out 
tilt! viirinty and eoniplexity of the prohlcma with which we arc here 
roncernwt. 

The Nesv Georgians of the Solomon Isliimte, »o low a raw that 
they are ignorant Iwtii of pnllerv iiinl weaving, mid wear only n hnn 
clotli, ojinvc the Banm iden.s of what is decent with regard to wrlain 
uf'te and exposures that we ourselves have;’* wi that it is dinieiiU te 
olmerve whether tliey pnieticc etreumeision. (.‘^oinervillB, Journal of Iha 
Au/hrnjirJfiflirnl Imlilutr, ISfl”, p. 3rt.l.) 

In the New llehrides “the, closest aeereey is adopled with regard 
to the penis, not at all from a aeaw of doceney, Imt to avoid Ninrak, 
Iho Nig/i/ even of that of another man heing considered most dangi'roiis. 
Tim nalivcs of this savngc island, necordingly. wrap the penis nrnmid 
with many yards of calieo, and other like nialeriiils, winding and fold- 
ing them until a preposlermis hnndle IS inches, or 2 feet long, nnd 2 
Inches or more in ditmieler is formed, which is Ihen Hii]'ivnrfed niiward 
hy nieaiis of a helt, in tlm extremity decnrnlcd wilh flowering grassea, 
etc. The tosUelcs arc left naked.” There is no other hody eovering. 
(.Soinendlle, Jminml «( Ihr Anthrnjinhuiwal liixliliilr', IMtl, Jl. .'IflS.l 

Tn Iho I’lilew Tslands, says Knh.ary, ns rpioled hy Tlasiian, H i« said 
that when Ihc God Trakaderngel nnd his wife were ereating man nnd 
woman (he forming man nnd she forming woman), nnd were at work on 
the gexnni organs, the god wished to «ec his consort’s handiwork. She, 
however, wn» crosR, nnd persisted in concealing what she had made. I'lver 
siiico tlum women wear an apron of pamlanus-leavca and men gii naked. 
(.\. Baslian, Inaclgruppm in Occnniai, p. 112.) 

Tn the Pclcw Islands, Semper (ejls im that when approaching a 
largo watov-holc he was surprised to hear an afTrighted, long-drawn 
cry from his native friends. "A girl'a voice answered out of the hushes, 
and my people held us l;ack, for there were women Iiatliing there ivho 
would not allow us to pass. When T remarked that they were only 
women, of wliom they need not he afraid, they replied that it was not 
so, that women had an unhonnded right to punish men who passed them 
wlimi hathing without their pennisston, and could inflict flues or even 
death. On thiR account, the women’s hathing place is a safe aud 
fiivorita spot for a secret reiidem'ons. Portunntely a lady’s toilet lasts 
hat a short timo in this ialnnd,” (Carl Semper, Di’tf Palau-Imeln^ 
im, p. 68.) 
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Among the Western Tribes of Torres Strnitj Haddon states, “the 
men were formerly nude, and the women wore only a leaf petticoat, but 
I gather that tliey were a decent people; now both sexes are prudish. 
A man would never go nude before me. The women would never volun- 
tarily expo.se their breasts to white men’s gn/.e; this applies to quite 
young girls, less so to old \vonien. Amongst themselves they are, of 
course, much less particular, but I believe they are becoming more so. 

. . . Formerly, I imagine, there, was no restraint in speech ; now 
there is a great deal of prudery; for instance, the men were always 
mueh ashamed when I nslcod for the name of the sexual parts of a 
woman.” (A. G. Haddon, “Ethnography of the, Wetitern Tribes of Torres 
Straits,” Journal of tha Anthropological Institute, li-fOO, p. .S.lfl.) After 
a sub.sequent expedition to the same region, tlio autbor lanterate.s bis 
observations as to the “ridienlously prudish manner” of the men, at- 
tributable to missionary iniluence during the past thirty years, and 
notes that even the eliildron are affected hy it. “At IMabuiag, some small 
children were paddling in the water, and a hoy of ahout ton year.s of 
age reprimanded a little girl of five or six year.s beeauso she held up her 
dress too high.” {Iteports of the Camhrulgo Anthropologioal Ecopadiiion 
to Torres Straits, vol, v, p. 272.) 

“Although the women of Hew Guinea,” Yahnnss says, “are very 
slightly clothed, they are hy no means lacking in a well-developed 
sense of deenrnm. If they notice, for instance, that any one is paying 
special attention to their nakedness, they become ashamod and turn 
round.” When a woman hud to cliinh the fence to enter the wild-pig 
enclosure, she would never do it in Valmess’s presenee. {Acitsclirift fiir 
Ethnologic, Verhdlgen., 1000, Heft 6, p, 415.) 

In Australia "the feeling of deecney is deeidedly less prevalent 
among males than females;” the clothed females retire out of sight to 
bathe, (Curr, Australian Jiacc,) 

“I'lxcept for waist-hands, forehead-hands, necklets, and armlets, and 
a conventional pubic tassel, shell, or, in the ca.se of the women, a small 
apron, the Central Australian native is naked. The pubic tassel is a 
diminutive Rtructure, ahout the size of a five-shilling piece, made of a few 
short strands of fnr-strings flattened out into a fan-shape and attached 
to the pubic hair. As the string, especially at corrobhorce times, is 
covered with white kaolin or gypsum, it seiwes as a decoration rather 
than a covering. Among the. Arunta and Lnritoba the women usually 
ftfear nothing, but furtlier north, a small apron is made and worn.” 
(Baldwin Speircer and Gillan, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 
B72.) 

Of the Central Australians Stirling says: “No sense of shame of 
txpoRuro was exhibited by the men on removal of the dlininutivo articles 
tyorn as conventional coverings; they were taken off ooram vopulo, 
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Riid bartered without hesitation. On tho other hand, ootno little iwr- 
(suaslon was neceiwary to allow iiwpMtion of the i-ffect of I urethral] 
RUlr-iiicislon, assent l«'ing given only after dlsniissnl to n tlistnitce of 
the women and young children. As to the women, it was jn»ttrly alwaya 
observed tliat when In cnmji without clothing they, esiKKistlly the 
younger onea, cxhihlU’d by their altitude a kwn w‘n«e of modcaty, if, 
indeed, a cnnselousncHs of their nakediiCBR enn 1w thus con*«idered. 
When wo desired to take n ]»!iologra|ih of n group of yomig women, 
they were very coy nt the proimHal to remove their Rcnnty garniente, 
niui retired behind a wall to do *o; but once in a «tnle of nudity they 
wade no obh'rtinn to cspowire to the camcni.” (/fr|wrt of ihe Horn 
SoienUfio Expetlition, ISSfl, vol. iv, j>. 37.) 

In biorthern Quccnalniid '‘ptmlhwrypto,” or “pmu's-eoncefiiers," only 
used by tins mules nt connMmrcrs and otlicr jHildic rejoieings, are cilher 
formed of pearl-slicll or opossum-string. The koom-jHi‘ra, or opossum- 
siting form of plmllocrypt, forms a kind of tassel, and is colorwi redj 
it is hung from the wnlst-liclt in the middle line. In Imth Rcxea the 
privates are only covered on siwcial public occiiHions, nr when in close 
pro.ximity to white settlements. (W. Roth, Ethnalnginil ElwUc» nmonff 
the yorthiDCst-Cfinlrul-Quccmlnnd Ahonginin, 1R117, pp, 111-115.) 

"The principle of clmality,” said Forster, of his csjmriencca in 
fho .South Sea Islands in their unspoilt state, "wo found in many 
families exceedingly well understood. 1 have seen many fine women 
who, with a modesty mixed with iwtitoncss, refuse tha greatest and 
most tempting olfers made them by our forward ymiths; often they 
excuse themselves with a simple tirr«-to»n. ‘1 am married, ’ and nt 
other times tlicy moiled and declined It with epm, ‘no.* . , . 
Virtuous women hear a joko without emotion, which, amongst us, 
might put some men to tho btush. Neither austerity and anger, nor 
joy and ecstasy la tho conacquenee, Imt sometimes n modest, dignified, 
serene smile spreads Itself orer their face, and seems gently to rebuke 
tha uncouth jester,” (J. R. Forster, 0b«ert>affOM made During a Fog* 
ag» Rmind ike World, 1728, p. 302.) 

Captain Cook, at Taliiti, In 17<i9, after performing Bivlne ser- 
vice on Sunday, witnessed "Vespers of a very digerent kind. A young 
man, near six feet high, performed tho rites of Venus with a little girl 
about eleven or twelve years of ago, before, several of our people and 
a great number of the natives, without tlie. least sense of its Iwitig in- 
decent or improper, but, as it appeared, in perfect conformity to the cus- 
tom of the place. Among tlie spectators were several women of superior 
rank, wlio may properly be said to have assisted at the. ceremony! for 
tliey gave instructions to the girl liow to perform her part, which, jxiung 
as sho was, she did not seem nmeh to stand In need of." (J, IIawk»* 
worth, dooonwf of tho Vogaaea, oto.. 1775. vol. i, p, 469.) 
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At Tahiti, according to Cook, it was customary to “gratify every 
uppetite and passion before witnesses,” and it is added, “in the conversa- 
tion of these people, that which is the principal source of their pleasure 
is always the principal topic; everything is mentioned without any re- 
rtraint or emotion, and in the most direct terms, by both sexes.” 
(Hawkesworth, op. oit., vol ii, p. 45.) 

“I liave observed,” Captain Cook wrote, “tlint our friends in the 
South Seas have not even the idea of indecency, with respect to 
any object or any action, hut this waa by no Tneana the case with the 
inhabitants of h'ew Zealand, in whoso carriaga and conversation thero 
was as much modest reserve and decorum with respect to actions, which 
yet in their opinion wore not criminal, as are to he found among tlio 
politest people in Knrnpe. The women wore not imijregnablc; but the terms 
and manner of compliance were ns decent as tliose in marriage among 
ns, and aeoording to their notions, the agreement was as innocent. Wien 
any of our people made an overture to any of their young women, he 
was given to understand that the consent of lier friends was necessary, 
jmd by the influence of a proper pre.sent it was generally obtained; but 
when those preliminaries were settled, it was also nooessary to treat the 
wife for a night with the same delicacy that is here required by the 
wife for life, and the lover who presumed to take any liberties by which 
tliis was violated, was sure to be disappointed.” (ITawkeswortli, op. oit, 
vol. ii, p. 254.) 

Cook found that the people of New Zealand “bring the prepuce 
over the gland, and to prevent it from being drawn back by contraetion 
of the part, they tie the string which hangs from the girdle round the 
tnd of it. The glans, indeed, seemed to be tlin only part of tlieir body 
which they were solicitous to conceal, for they ircqueiitly threw off all 
their dress but the belt and string, with the most aarele.s8 indifl’orenee, 
tut showed manifest signs of confusion when, to gratify our curiosity, 
they wore requested to untie the string, and never consented but with 
the utmost reluctance and sliame. . , . The Avomen’s lower garment 
was always hound fast round them, except when they went into the 
water to catch lobsters, and then they took great care not to he seen 
by the men. We surprised several of them at this employment, and the 
chaste Diana, with her nymphs, could not have discovered more confusion 
and distress at tlie sight of Action, than these Avoinen expressed upon 
our approach. Some of tliem hid themselves among the rocks, and tlie 
rest crouched down in the sea till they had made themseh'es a girdlo 
and apron of such weeds as they could find, and when they eiime out, 
even with this veil, avo could see that their modesty sufferoil mucli 
pain by our presence.” (Hawkesworth, op. eii., vol. iv, pp. 257-25R.) 

In Roturna, in Polynesia, where the Avoincn enjoy much freedom, 
but where, at all CA’cnts in old days, married people Avore, as a rule, 
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faithful to each other, “Ihu hingimgc in not elmalo according to our idea*, 
aiul there is a great deal of freedom in gpeaking of immoral vices. In 
this eoniKsdion a iiiun and hi« wife will speak freely to one anolher 
Itefore thoir friends. 1 am informed, though, by Eurcipean traders well 
emiversniit with the langttage, that there are grades of Language, and that 
certain eoarse phrases would never be used to any decent woman; m that 
prolinlily, in tlielr way, tliey have tn«(d» modesty, only we cannot apprts* 
date it," ( J. Stanley Gardiner, "nm Xatives of Eotniim,’* Joanml of 
the AnihreiHituffkal Imtilule, May, 1R98, p, 481.) 

Tho men of llotunia, gaya the game writer, are very clesin, Uia 
women nlRt», halldiig twice a day in llm ««i; hut “kiUiing in piihlio 
williont the kukuliitia, or gulu [loin-cloth, wliteh is the ordinary dresB], 
around the waist is nliMduUdy unheard of, and would ho much looked 
down upon.” {Jotiriml of the AalhropologuMl Jmtitute, p. 410.) 

In ancient .Samoa the only nenwsary gfinncnt for either man or 
woman was an apron of leaves, hut (hey poBsessed so ‘'delicate a senas 
of propriety” that even “while bathing they have a girdle of leave* or 
gomo other covering around tho waist." (Turner, Bamoa, a Eumlred 
Tears Ago, p. ISl.) 

After hahyhood the Indiana of Guiana are never mm naked. When 
they chniigo their single garment they retire. Tho women wear a, HtUo 
apron, now generally made of lJurnpean hcada, hut the Warraua still 
make it of the inner hark of a tree, and some of seeds. (Evmard 
Im Tliiirn, Among the Iitrliang of Giiiaim, 1.8R3.) 

Tho .Mamlurueu women of Brazil, aecording b) Toenntlna (quoted 
hy Muntegay.z.a) , are cmnplelely naked, Imt they are careful to avoid any 
postures wliieh nught he consiitered indfi-oroUH, and tliey do thia so 
skilfully that it in imiioRsilde to tell when they have their menstrual 
periods, (Manlcgazza, f'isioloflin ilrth. Enmia, cap 9.) 

Tho Indians of {^cnlnil Brazil have no “private parlB." In men tho 
little girdle, or string, Hiirirmnding the lower part of llie abdomen, hhlM 
nothing; it is worn after imherty, the penis being often raised and 
placed beneath it to lengttien the prepuce. Tim women also use a littlo 
strii> of hast that goes down the groin and pusses between the tliiglm. 
Among some tribes (Karihs, Tapis, Nu-Arwaks) a little, triangtdar, 
coquettiMhly-rnade piece of bark-hasl comes just below the mon* veneris; 
it is only a few centimetres in width, and is eallod the tihiri, Jn Imih 
sexes concenlmeut of the sexual viurnus niemhrnno is attained, Tlieso 
articles cannot he called clothing. "Tlie red thread of the Tnnnni, the 
elegant uluri, and tho variegated flag of tho BnrorO attract attention, 
like (irnamenls, instead of drawing attention away.” Von den .Sleincn 
thinks this proceeding n neepssary protection against tho attacks of 
Insects, wliicli are often seriouH in Brazil, lie does think, however, that 
there is nioro than tliia and that th« people are ashamed to sliow the 
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glans penlu. (Karl von clen Steinen, TJnter den NaturvSlkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, 1894, pp. 190 et seq.] 

Other travelers mention that on the Amazon among some tribes 
the women are clothed and the men naked; among others the women 
naked, and the men clothed. Tims, among the Guayciirus the men ara 
(luite naked, while the women wear a short petticoat; among the 
Uanpds the men always wear a loin-cloth, while the women are qaiito 
naked. 

“The feeling of modesty is very developed among tlie Kuegians, who 
are accustomed to live naked. They manifest it in their bearing and in 
the ease with which they show themselves in a state of nudity, com- 
pared with the awkwardness, blushing, and shame which both men and 
women e.vliibit if one gazes at certain parts of their bodies. Among them- 
selves this is never dojio oven between husband and wife. There is no 
Fuegian word for modesty, perhaps because the feeling is universal 
among them.” Tlie women wear a minute triangular girment of skin 
suspended between the thighs and never removed, being merely raised 
during conjugal relations. (Hyades and Bcniker, Mission Scientiflquo 
du Cap Horn, vol. vii, pp. 239, 307, and 347.) 

Among the Crow Indians of Montana, writes Dr. Holder, who has 
lived with them for several years, “a sense of modesty forbids tho 
attendance upon tho female in labor of any male, white man or Indian, 
physician or layman. Tliia antipathy to receiving assistaneo at tho 
hands of tlie physician is overcome as the tribes progress toward eivilizii* 
tion, and it is especially noticeable tlmt half-breeds almost constantly 
seek the physician’s aid.” Dr. Holder mentions the case of a young 
woman who, although brought near the verge of death iu a veiy difficult 
flr.st confinement, repeatedly refused to allow him to examine lier; at 
last she consented; “lior modest preparation was to take bits of quilt 
and cover thighs and lips of vulva, leaving only tlie aperture ex- 
posed. . . . Their modesty would not bo so striking were it not 
that, almost to a wmman, tho females of this tribe are prostitutes, and 
for a consideration will admit tho connection of any man.” (A. B. 
Holder, American Journal of Odstetrios, vol. xxv, No. 6, 1892.) 

“In every North American tribe, from the most northern to tho 
most southern, the skirt of the woman is longer than tliat of the men. In 
Esquimau land the parka, of deerskin and sealskin reaches to the Icnees. 
Throughout Central North America the buckskin dress of the women 
reached quite to the ankles. Tho West-Const women, from Oregon to 
the Gulf of California, wore a petticoat of shredded bark, of plaited 
grass, or of strings, upon which were strung hundreds of seeds, Even 
in tho most tropical areas tho rule was universal, ns anyone can see from 
the codices or in pictures of tho natives.” (Otis T. Mason, ’WomOA^’ti 
Slme in Primiiivo OuUure, p. 237.) 
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i>«8cril.)ing tlio loin-clotli worn hy Nit:o)mrcfw raen, Mnn mysi 
"From tlte Klumsy nioilo in wiiieli Uii« garm<»nt is worn 1>y tin? Sliom 
i‘i*n--iie(;<»S8itating frwiiipnt rondjimlmcnt of tlio folds — ono is k>d to infer 
that it« rise i« not rfe ri;)urur, but mwrvcd for Hiiceial rwctwiiins, iis when 
receiving or visiting slrangprs.” (K. H. hinn, Jourrml of the ,4»i- 
thropoloffmil Itmtitnlr, IHKO. ji. 

The serni-nudc imfivM of the island of Nias in the Indian Owan 
are "inodest by nnluTi",’’ P'h'ing no at.tenUon to lljBir own nudity or 
that of atliers, und nmdi srandaliwd by any attempt to go beyond thn 
limita ordained hy cinatnin. When they paaa near p!ara*s where women 
are bathing they raise their voices in order to warn fltetn of their 
prcppiiee, anti even nlthongh any Ia>ld youtli addressed the women, and 
tlio latli'r replied, no attempt would Im niailo to approaeVi them: any 
aneh attempt would ho severely puniHhed hy the liead man of tlm 
village. (Modigliani, Un 1 mc/</io a Xinn, p. -1110.) 

Blaii »iy« that th(> Andamanese in modesty and aelf rosfMHd, eam- 
paro favnrnldy witli many etassea among eivilired peojdes. '‘M'omen 
are so modest that they will not renew their lenf nproim in the i>res(*neet 
of otiu another, hut rolire to a aeehided sjait for this pur|s>Ke; even 
wlien parting with one of (heir bod appendngi's {tails of leaves Rn*)M'nded 
from liaek of girdlel to a female friend, the dolieaey they manifeHt for 
the feelings of the Iiystanders in llteii mode of removing it nnioiinft 
to prudislmefisj yet they wear no elothiiig in tin* ordinary senwe.*’ 
[•Tmtrmd nf the A uthmpnUifiirtt tnxtitntr, lH.*i.'?, jip. il l ami 'trtl.l 

Of the Claro women of liengal Dalton saya; "Their «rde garment 
ia a piee« of doth h'ss Uinii a fixtt in w"idili that just meets around 
tiia loirm, and in order Umt it may not realniiu the limlw it is only 
fastened where it meets iimler the liip at tlifl upper (stfnern. The girle 
are thus greatly restrieted in the positlona they nm.v modiettly UKSiime 
but deeorum ia, in their opinion, aiiflldently preserved if they only ke«*p 
Ihdr legs well together when they ait or kneel." (E. T. Dalton, Bthf 
nolfiff!/ of ficnftal, 1S72, p. (18.) 

Of tho Nagn women oi Assaiii it is mihl: "Of dothing there was 
not lundi to sec; Imc in spite, of this I tloiiht wdiether wo eoiihl ejceel 
them in true deccnev and modesty. Ihii Muhnmmcd IVnli had nlready 
rcmarkcfl in his history of the coiwpicst of Assam (1BB2-03), tliat tho 
Nnga ■women only cover their hrenata. They dcelare that it is atisiird 
to cover those parts of the body which everyone 1ms been able to seo 
from tlieir births, hut that it is different with tho hrenwts, whtdi ap- 
peared later, and are, therefore, to he covered. Dalton (Jcmrml nf tho 
Askitw Hneiety, Bengal. 41, 1, 84) adds that in the presence of slraiigi'ra 
Nagn women aitnply oroas their arms over their breasts, wRliout earing 
nmdi rvhnt other oharms they may reveal to the ohserver. As regards 
eome dans of tho naked Nngas, to -whom tho IJanpara lioloiig, this may 
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still hold good.” (K, Klemm, “Peal’s Ausflug nach Banpara,” Zeitsohrift 
filr Ethnologie, 1898, Heft 5, p. 3.14.) 

“In Ceylon, a woman always bathes in public streams, but she 
never removes all her clothes. She washes under the cloth, bit by bit, 
and then slips on the dry, new cloth, and pulls out the wet one from 
underneath (much in the same sliding way as servant girls and young 
women in England). This is the common custom in India and the 
Malay States. The breasts are always bare in their own houses, but in 
the public roads are covered whenever a European passes. The vulva is 
never exposed. They say that a devil, imagined as a white and hairy 
being, might have intercourse with them.” (Private communication.) 

In Borneo, “the stmt, called ohatnal by the Malays, is a strip of 
cloth a yard wide, worn round the loins and in between the thighs, so 
as to cover the pudenda and perinoeum ; it is generally six yards or so 
in lengtli, but the younger men of the present generation use ns much 
as twelve or fourteen yards (sometimes even more), which they twist 
and coil with great precision round and round their body, until the 
waist and stomach are fully enveloped in its folds,” (H. Ling Roth, 
“Low’s Natives of Borneo,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
1892, p. 36.) 

“In tlieir own liouses in the depths of the forest the Dwarfs are 
said to neglect covering, s for decency in the men as in the women, hut 
certainly when they einorgo from the forest into the village.s of the 
agrieultural Negroes, they arc always observed to be wearing some small 
piece of hark-cloth or skin, or a hunch of leaves ovc'r the pudenda. 
ElsewlierQ in all the ragious of Africa visited by the writer, or de- 
scribed by other observers, a neglect of decency in the male has only 
been recorded among the Eflk people of Old Calabar. The nudity of 
women is another rpiostion. In parts of West Africa, between tlia 
Niger and the Gaboon (especially on the Cnmernou River, at Old Cala- 
bar, and in the Niger Delta), it is, or was, customary for young 
women to go about completely nude before they were married. In 
Swaziland, until quite recently, unmarried women and very often 
matrons went stark naked. Even amongst the prudish Baganda, who 
made it a punishable olfeiise for a man to expose any part of his leg 
above the knee, the wives of the King would attend at Ills Court per- 
fectly naked. Among the, Kavirondo, all unmarried girls arc completely 
nude, and although women who have become mothers are supposed to 
wear a tiny covering before and behind, they very often completely 
neglect to do so when in their own villages. Yet, as a general rule, 
among the Nile Negroes, and still more markedly among the TTamites 
and people of Masai stock, the women are particular about concealing the 
pudenda, rvliercas the men aro ostentatiously naked. Tlie Baganda hold 
nudity in the male to bo such an abhorrent thing that for eonturies they 
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have referred with scorn and disgust to the Nile Negroes ae the ‘naked 
people.’ Male nudity extends northwest to witiiin somo 200 miles of 
Khartum, or, in fact, wherever the Nile Negroes of Uio Dinka-Aelujli 
stock inliabit the country.” (Sir II, H, Johnston, Vgan4tL Praieaioraie, 
vol. i), pp. 000-072.) 

Among the Nilaiic Ja-lno, .Tolmston stiitcs that “unmarried men 
go naked. Harried men wlio have cldldreu wear a small ph*ee of goat 
skin, which, tlimigh quite inadequate for purpnscn of deecney, i«, never- 
theless, a very impnitaiit tiling in eliqiielle. for a married man with 
a ohild muRt on no accomit call on his nirtlher-in-lnw without wrtring 
this piece of gnat'a akin. To call on her in a stale of aiijwlnte nudity 
would he regarded as a serioua iiiHull, only to la* iitimed for by Iho 
payment of goiits. Even if under llie new dispensation he wears 
Kurojicaii trousers, lie niimt have a pieec of gont’s akin undmumtlu 
Married women wear a tail of airings heliind." It is very bad miinners 
for a woman to .m’rve fond to licr htislmnd without putting on this tail, 
(Bir H. II. .lohnston. Urtniirla Pruti^tnrnU:, vol. ii, p. 7S1.) 

Mr«. Frt'iudi-Slieldon remarks that tin* Jlsisai and other ICast 
African tribes, witli regard to iiienstrunlion. “oliserve tiie greatest deli- 
oacy, and are more than modest.” {Journal of tho Anthroiwlogiml 
Imlilulti, 1801, p. .180.) 

At the Riinie time tlie !MuKiii, among whom the penis is of enormous 
8i«‘, consider it disreputalde to eoneeal (hat memher, and in (lie highest 
degree repiitnhln b> display it, even ostenlatimmly. (Bir II. II. .loliUKton, 
Kilima-ttjnro Kxprdition, p. dlli.) 

Among tlio Afrienn Dinka, who arc wnipulonsly clean and delicate 
(Mmearing tlieniHelves witli burnt cows’ dung, and washing tlieniselves 
daily witli cows’ uriiiel, and are exquisite cooks, reaeUiug In many 
respects ahigiier stage of eivili/alion, in Kchwcinfmlli's opininu, than ia 
elsewhere attained in Afriea, only the women wear aprons. Tim neigli- 
boring tribes of the red soil — Ihiiigo, Miltoo, Kiuni-Niiim, ele. — are eiilled 
“women" by the Birika, beeause among tlicse trilws the men wear an 
apron, while tlie, women olistinately refuse to wear any elothes wliatso- 
ever of skin or stiiir, going into the woods every day. liowcver, to get 
a supple hough for n girdle, witli, perhaps, a humlla of line griuM, 
(Sohweinfurth, Heart of Africa, \o\. i, pp. 152, etc.) 

LomUroso and Carrara, examining some. Dinka negroes brought 
from tlie Wliite A’ile, remark : “As to tlieir psycltoiogj', what struck us 
first was tlio exaggeration of their modesty; not in a single ease would 
the men allow us to examine their genital organs or the women their 
lireustH; wo examined tlie inttoti-nmrks on the eliest of one, of tlie women, 
and she reinniiied sad and irrilnbie tor two days afterward,” They add 
tliat in sexual and all oilier reapects these peo|iIi! are liigiily moral. 
(Xombroso and Carrara, ArohU)io di Paiohialrla. 1890, vol, xvll, fuse. 4.) 
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“The negro is very rarely knowingly indecent or addicted to 
Inkrioity,” says Sir II. II. Johnston. "In tlii.s land of nudity, which 1 
have known for seven years, I do not remeinbor once having seen an 
indecent gesture on the part of either man or woman, and only very 
rarely (and that not among unspoiled savage.s) in the case of that most 
shameless memher of the community — the little boj'.” lie adds that the 
native dnnceB aro only an apparent exception, being serious in character, 
thougli indecent to our eyes, almo.st constituting a religious ceremony. 
Tlie onlj' really indecent dance indigenous to Central Africa “is one 
which originally represented tho act of coition, but it is so altered to a 
stereotyped formula that its exact purport is not obvious until explained 
somewhat shyly by the natives. ... It may safely he a.sserted that 
the negro race in Central Africa is iniieh more truly raode.st, is much 
more free from real vice, than are moat Kuropcarf nations. Neither hoys 
nor girls wear clothing (unless they aro the children of cliiets) until' 
nearing the age of piihorty. Among the Wankonda, practically no cover- 
ing is worn by the men except a ring of brass wire ixroimd tho stomach. 
Tlie lYankonda women aro likewise almost entirtdy naiunl, hut generally, 
cover the pudenda Avith a tiny bead-work apron, often a piece of very 
beautiful Avorkmanship, and exactly resembling the same article Avorn 
by Kaffir Avomon. A lilco degi'co of nudity prevails among many of the 
Aweiiiba, among the A-lungu, the Batumbuka, and the Angoni. Most 
of the Angoni men, hoAvever, adopt the Zulu fashion of covering the 
ghuia penis Avith a small Avooden ease or Die. outer shell of a fruit The 
Wa-Yao have a strong souse, of decency in matters of this kind, Avhich 
is tho more curious since they aro more given to obscenity in their rites, 
ceremonies, and dances tlian any other tribe. Not only is it extremely 
rare to seo an3' Y^ao uncovered, but both men and Avornen haA'o the 
strongest dislike to c.xposing their persons even to tho inspection of a 
doctor. The Atonga and many of tlie A-nyanga people, and all the tribes 
Avost of Nyassa (Avith the exception poasibljr of the A-lnnda) have not 
the Yno regard for decency, and, although they can seldom or ever be 
accused of a deliberate intention to e.Yposo themselves, the men are 
relatively indifferent ns to Avhethcr their nivkedneas is or is not con- 
cealed, tliough the Avomen aro modest and careful in this respect.” 
(II. 11. Johnston, British Central Africa, 1807, pp. 408-419.) 

In Azimba land, Central Africa, H. CraAvford Angus, Avho has 
spent many years in this part of Africa, writes : “It has been my ex- 
perience that the more naked the people, and the more to ns obscene 
and sliameleas their manners and customs, the more moral and strict 
they are in the matter of sexual intercourse.” He proceeds to give a 
description of the chonsanmaU, or initiation ceremony of girls at 
puberty, a season of rejoicing Avhen the girl is initiate,d into all tho 
sacrots of marriage, amid .songs and dances referring to tho net of 
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rtition. 'The whole matter is Ittokcil vijwn as a, matter of eourie. and 
not ns a tiling to ha asliaiiml of or to lihlc, ami, Iicing Ihiw openly 
treated of and no Keereey made alxnit it, you find in this f riiie that the 
women are very virtuous. Tliey know from the first all that m to bo 
known, and cannot see any reason for fwicrccy emiooniiiig naliiral Inwg 
or the powers and senses Unit have been given them from Idrth.” 
{Zt’ilMchrift fiir Kthmilnriir, IRIIB, Heft (1. p. 470.) 

Of tlu! Mrmimttu of Central Africa, another olfflen'er itnyHi "It 
is Burprising how a Monhultu woman of birth enti, without the aid of 
dresB, impress others with her dignity and modesty." {Ilrithh Me-iiml 
Journal, June 14, 1.S90.) 

"The women at I’pnto wear no clothes whatever, and c.ame up 
to us in the most unreserved manner. An interesting gradation in 
the arrangement of tlio feninlc eoslumo has lieen ntiserved hy tis: aa 
we ascended tlm Congo, Hie. liigher up the river we, found ourselves, tha 
higher the dress reaehed, till it has now, at last, ciiliiiiiiatel in ahsoluta 
nudity.” (T. II. Parke, My Personal Expnricncra in Equatorial Afrina, 
lflfll,‘p. (11.) 

"There exists thrmighout the Congo jinpulntion a marked iipprc' 
cialinn of the sentiment of decency and fdiame ns n)iplied to private 
netions," says Mr, IlerlMM-t Ward. In exphumtinn of the nudity of tha 
women at I'prdo, a chief remarked lo Ward that “eom’ealment is feast 
for (ho inepiisilive.” (Journnl of tho Anthropnlnytcai Innliluta, 189S, 
p. 203.) 

In the (told Co.sst and Riirroimding countries eomplete, nudity is 
extremely rare, except when eireumslaner's make. It de»irnhle; on oeea 
Rioii einthing is ahandoned with umsmeent. "I have on several oeen* 
Bions." says Dr. Freeiinui, "seen women at .Veera walk from the lieaeli, 
where they have lieeii bathing, nero.ss the road In their hoiwes. where 
tliey would proceed to dry themselves, and resume (heir garments! nnd 
women may not infrequently he seen hnlhing in jxwls by (lie wayside, 
conversing quite nneon.strairiedly wiUi their male aeqimintnnees, who 
are, seated on the hank. The mere, unelntlied hody conveys to their 
minds no idea of intleceney. Immodesty and indelieney of nmnner are 
practienlly unknown.” He adds Hint tlin excessive ceal of missionaries 
in urging their converts to adopt Kuropenn dress — wliieli tliey are only 
j too ready to do — is niueh to lie regretted, Kinee the elose-fitting, thin 
r garments are really less mode.st tiian the loose clntlies they replace, 
besides lieing miioli less cleanly. (R. A. Freeman, Trarflo and Life in 
Ashanti and , Taman, 1S0.S, p. ,17fl.) 

At Loangn, Bays Pcclme1-T>oesehe, "the welMired negress likes to 
cover her bosom, nnd Is sensitive, to eritieal male eyes; if she meels n 
lEnropean when without her overgarment, she instinetively, ihoiigli not 
without coquetry, talcoa tho attitude of the Medieean Veims." Men 
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and women bathe separately, and hide themselves from each other when 
naked. The women also exhibit shame when diaeovei-ed suckling their 
babies. (ZaitsoJirift fur Nthnologie, 1878, pp. 27-31.) 

The Koran (Sura XXIV) forbids showing the pudenda, as well 
ns the face, yet a veiled Mohammedan woman, Stern remarks, even in 
the streets of Constantinople, will stand still and pull up her clothes to 
scratch her private parts, and in Boyrout, ho saw Turkish prostitutes, 
still veiled, place them.selvcs in the position for coitus, (B. Stern, 
Medishi, eta., in dor Tilrlcei, vol. ii, p. 102.) 

“An Englislmian surprised a woman while bathing in the Eu- 
plirate.s; slio hold her hamls over her face, without troubling as to 
what else the stranger miglit see. In Egypt, I have myself seen guito 
naked young peasant girls, who hastened to see us, after covering their 
faces. (0. Niebuhr, Iteisebcschrcihunf; nach Aralicn, 1774, vol. i, 
p. 105.) 

When Heifer was taken to visit the ladies in the palace of the 
Imam of Muskat, at Buachoir, he found that their faces were covered 
witli black masks, tliough the rest of the body might bo clothed in a 
transparent sort of crape } to look at a naked face was very painful to 
tile ladies themselvcsi even a mother never lifts the mask from the 
face of her dauglitov after tlio age of twelve; that is reserved for her 
lord and liusband. ‘T observed that the ladies loolced at me with a cer- 
tain confusion, and after they had glanced into my face, lowered their 
e,yGa, ashamed. On making inquiries, I found that my uncovered face 
was indecent, as a naked person would he to us. They Imgged me to 
assume a mask, and when a waiting-woman liad hound a splendidly 
decorated one round my head, tliey all exclaimed: 'Tahip! tahipl* — 
beautiful, beautiful.” (,T. W. Heifer, Reisen in Vordc?-asian und Indien, 
vol. ii, p. 12.) 

In Algeria — in tlio provinces of Oonstantinc, in Biskra, even Aures, 
— “among tbe women espeeially, not one is re.strainnd by any modesty 
in unfastening her girdle to any comer” (when a search was being 
made for tattoo-marks on the lower extremities). “In spite of the 
great licentiousness of the manners,” the same writer continues, 

Arab and the Kahyle possess great personal modesty, and with didiculty 
are persuaded to exhibit the body nude; i,s it the result of real modesty, 
or of their inveterate hahit,s of active pederasty? Wliatavnr the cause, 
they always hide the sexual organs with their hands or their handker- 
.3hiefs, and are disagreeably affected even by the slightest touoli of tlie 
doctor.” (Batut, Archives d'Anthropologie Griminelle, January 16, 
180.3.) 

"Moslem modesty,” remarks Weilhauson, “was carried to groat 
lengths, insuffleient elotiiing being forbidden. It was marked even 
among tlio heathen Arabs, as among Semites and old civilizations goner- 
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ally} imisfc not te tlwelved by the occasional examptea of Smmodaty 
in iiwlivklual cawM. The hiutina prescribe tlint a man shall not un- 
cover liimsBlf even to liiinsclf, and bIhiH not wash naked— -from fear 
of God and of Bjiirit**, Job did so, and ntoned for it heavily, Wlien 
hi Arab anliquily grown-up persons allowed UwiuwIvb* naked, It was 
Only under exlrnordinary eircumsdancM, and to nltain unusuKl enib, 

. , , Women when nimirning uncovered not only tlio faw and l»wai, 
but bI«i loro nil tlieir garmeiils. Tlio infl«K!ng«;r who linmglit lad 
news tore Ida girinentii. A moilicr desiring to bring prcwiire to Iwhi 
on her wni look olf her cIolheM, A man to whom ven|wui«s is forhidden 
Slimved lii« despair tuiil cliaiipproval by uncovering Ills jiiwlerior and 
strewing earth on liis head, or by raining hi* garment behind and wiva- 
ing hi» liead with it. Tliis wii* done also in fullilling naUirnl necttwi. 
ties,” ( Wolllmtwcn, ifea/o Arabinchen^ llculenlutm, 18B", pp, 173, 
lC.blS10.) 

Slnnlcgium mcnlioim that a Lapland woman Tcfu*«l avtiu tor the 
sum of 150 franc* to nllow him to photograph hot wikod, UiougU tha 
men placed theniRelveH before tlio camera in tlie winlume of Adam tor 
a inucii Rinaller «uin. In tlio aanic l»ook Maiitegawa remarks Ihut in 
tlio eighteenth century, trnvelera fmmd it exfremely dillieuU lo jwrsiindo 
Bamoyed women to ahow themnelvca tiaked. Among tin* sanut people, 
Ii 0 snvfl. the newly-married wife must conceal her face from her hiwhand 
for two tnoriths after marriagi>, and only then yield to hift embrawa. 
(Mnntegam, I.a Dmum, cap. tV.) 

“The beauty of a Cliinew woman." anys Rr. Jfaiignon, “rcsktea 
largely in lier font. 'A foot wliich i« not deformed i« a diHbonor,' *ay» 
a poet. For the liUKimnd llie fool is more inlweallng (hnn the face. 
Only tlie Inmlmnd may ace !il« wife’s foot nnktal. A Chim-mi woman ia 
as reticent in sliowiiig her feet to a ninii ns a MuroiK-nn woman her 
brenata, I have often had to treat Cltinew women with ridieiiloimly 
small feet for wminda and excorialiona, the remilt of tight-handuging. 
They oxhihited the pnidiRlineas of aehcKii-girlH. hlushwl, turned their 
backs to unfiwten the iiaiulagcs, and then concealed tUc fmit in a cloth, 
leaving only tlm alfcclcd part uncovered. Modesty is a tpie*lian of 
convention; ChincHe liax'o it for their feet,” (J. .Matignon, “A profws 
(1’un Pied do ClilnolBe,'’ Archives cl’AiUhropoloffle OrimincUe, 1S08, p. 
446 .) 

Among the Yakuts of Northeast Siberia, ‘'tliere was a well-known 
custom according (o which o bride nhouid avoid siiowing lierself or Tier 
unwivered body to her fathev-ln-law. In ancient times, they say, a iiride 
concealed hersell for seven years from her fntlier-in-law, and from the 
brothers and other mnseuline relations of her liusliand. . . . Tlio 
men also tried not to meet her, aivylng. 'The poor fluid will he ashamed,' 
If a mecMng ecmld not be avoided tlm young woman put a ina»lr on Imr 
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face. . . . Nowadaya, the young -wives only avoid showing to theii? 
male relatives-in-law the uncovered body. Amongst the rich they avoid 
going about in the presence of these in. the eliemise alone. In some places, 
they lay especial emphasis on the fact that it is a shame for young 
wives to show their uncovered hair and feet to the male relatives of 
their husbands. On the other side, the male relatives of the husband 
ought to avoid showing to the young wife the body uncovered above 
the elbow or the solo of the foot, and they ought to avoid indecent 
expressions and vulgar vituperations in her presence. . . . That 
these observances are not the result of a specially delicate modesty, 
is proved by the fact that even young girls constantly twist thread 
upon the naked thigh, unembarrassed by the presence of men who do 
not belong to the household; nor do they show any embarrassment if a 
strange man comes upon them when uncovered to the waist. Tho one 
thing which they do not like, and at which they show anger, is that such 
persons look carefully at their uncovered feet. , . . The former 

simplicity, with lack of shame in uncovering the body, is disappearing.” 

( Bieroshevski, ‘‘Tlie Yakuts," Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Jan.-June, 1901, p. 93.) 

“In Japan (Captain tells me), tho hathing-place of the 

women was perfectly open (tbo shampooing, indeed, was done by a man), 
and Englishmen were oli'ored no obstacle, nor excited the least repug- 
nance; indeed, girls after their bath would freely pass, sometimes as if 
holding out their hair for innocent admiration, and this continued until 
oountrymen of ours, by vile laughter and jests, made them guard them- 
selves from insult by secrecy. So corruption spreads, and heatli^isni is 
blacker by our contact.” (Private communication.) 

“Speaking once witii a Japanese gentleman, I observed that we 
considered it an act of indecency for men and women to wash together. 
He shrugged liis shoulders as he answered: ‘Hut these Westerns have 
such prurient minds!’” (Mitford, Talcs of Old Japan, 1871.) 

Dr. Carl Davidsohn, who remarks that he had ample opportunity 
of noting the great beauty of tho Japanese women in a national dance, 
performed naked, points out that the Japanese have no njsthetio sense 
for the nude. “This was shown at tho Jubilee Exposition at Kyoto. 
Here, among many rooms full of art objects, one was devoted to oil 
pictures in the European manner. Among these only one represented a 
nude iigure, a Psyche, or Truth. It was tho first time such a picture 
had been seen. Men and women crowded around it. After tliey had 
gazed at it for a time, most began to giggle and laugh; some by their 
air and gestures clearly showed their disgust; all found that it was 
not testhetio to paint a naked woman, though in Nature, nakedness was 
in no way ofiensivo to them. In the middle of (he same city, at a 
fountain reputed to possess special virtues, men and women will stnn^ 
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Utgi'tUer imkml nml If*, llif waifr run over th«‘tn.’' (C'nri Daviftohn, 

iNsickte tw'i den .1 npiinfri),” (Slnhm, 1H90, X«t. Id.) 

“It is* v«ry Jiflu'ult tn iiunmligatc! Uin hfiiriiifs* of Atnn u'onMsn,” 
Haela remarks, 'Ter lliey j»r(»se#s n rcaily iwrcftiililt- fleftree «f )nrwlfi<ty. 
Even when in HimumT tliey iMiUi^-wliieli Imiiiwii* I»ut wkinm— they 
kwp tlieir ehtlli™ <ni.“ He rmmk tliiit lie was niice nskwl to I'Kamirw 
IV girl at the Alissitin Kehoitl, in oriler ki ndvist* iw rc'garfte tlic trwfc- 
tneiil of £1 ilisensejl spine; nltimngh she httd Is'esi at the »!io«! for siven 
yeiiis, she deelarcd tlmi. “sin* ivmild rallier die Ihsiii slinw her l«iiek to 
a man, even llimiiili «i dwlor,’* (Bnel/,, "Hit* Aitio,'' Zeiiai^hrifl (Up 
Kthwlrm\ 1W)1, Heft 2, p. 17H.) 

The fireeks. Ktriiseans. and Itotnaiis, appear to luvve Iwen ae- 
fiVHtiiiiK'd to wiver tin* foreskin witlv the kmotlfxm' {a liivnd). t»r the 
fihithi (ii ringl, for I'listoni and inndesly deiiuiiuled (hat the >jt.«ns should 
lit! efiiifeiiled. Knell euvering i« rejiresented in pcrsnns wlio were eom- 
peJJetl to Iw nuked, jiiid is riderred to liy t'etsns us “df«tj-5 eansii.” 
(L. SUeda, “Anatomiseh areliiedogiseJu! Ktvidien.” Annltmimrlsr l/rfie^ 
Ihl. XIX. Heft, 2, 11HI2,) 

“.Vninng till’ J.ydiaiis. and, indeed, ninong the liarltarifliis p'ii«TalIy, 
it is eonnidered a deep disgruee, even for a man, (o l«e sei-u iisikssl." 
(Hcrodtdus. Jimik 1. f’ltapfer X.) 

“ flic simple dri'ss wtiieh is imw eonimnn wa« first vvoin in Sparta, 
and there, move Ilian anywhere el"!*, the life of the rieli was assimilaSwl 
to lliat of the iHsiple. The l.aiediem»nian», hsi, were the first wiin, in 
(heir athhtie exereiseN, stri]<ped iiahi d iind ruhlird themselves over with 
oil. ^’kbii* wii« Hot the iineienf rnmtmn; nth1e|e« fininerly, even when 
they were eiintendiuf' at (ilympia, wori* pivdh'N alniu their loins 
learlier still, tlie Jlyva'iueuiiK Innl always worn ii lidn elolhl, a iiraeliee 
whieh lasted until unite lately, ninlHlill [lersislH nmoiig liiirl>ari.nnM, espe- 
I’ially those of Asia, where the eondiatavits at Isixing and wrestling 
niatelie.s went' girdleH,” (Thueydlde.s, Hintoii/, liook 1, fhapler VI.) 

“The notion of (hi* wmnen esereising imked in the nehinds with 
this men ... at the present, day would appear truly vidienlou*. 
, , . Xot long sinee it was thought disereditahle and ridieuloiii 

nmtmg the (treekH, as it ia now nmorig most harhaioim nations, for 
men to tie aeen nekeil. And when tin* Cretana first, and after Itiera 
tilt. Laeedaimoiiiuns, liegnn Uic pnietici* ot gymimstii; eNereisea, llie wit« 
of the lime, liad it in their jHiwer to nmke siwirt of thiiM’ iwvtdties, 
. . . Ab for the mini who langlia nt the idea of nndn'“srrl women 

going tlircMigli gynirinstie exercises, uh a meaim of revealing what it 
iriDHt perfeet, Iii,<i ridienle is hut ‘niirifie fruit plucked from tlie tria* ol 
wisiloni.'" (I’lnfo, Jfi jiuhlin, Honk V.) 

According to Plntareh. however, among (he .Spaftiuw, at nil oventH 
nakedwiRs in women was not ridienhma, alnee the inftUtutea of I,yaurgw 
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otdaincd tlmt at solemn feasts and sacrilioes the young women should 
dance naked and sing, tne young men standing around in ii circle to 
see and hear them. Aristotle says that in his time Spartan girls only- 
ware a very alight garment. As described by Pausanias, and as shown 
by a statue in the Vatican, the ordinary tunic, which was the sole 
garment worn by women when running, left bare the right shoulder 
and breast, and only reached to the upper third of the thighs. (M. M. 
Evans, Chaptera on Greek Dress, p. 34.) 

Among the Greeks who were inclined to accept the doctrines of 
Cyniokm, it was held that, while shame is not unreasonable, what is 
good may he done and discussed before all men. There are a number 
of authorities who say that Crates and Hipparehia consummated their 
marriage in the presence of many spectators, Lactantius {Inst, iii, 16) 
says that the practice was common, but this Zeller is inclined to doubt. 
(Zeller, Socrates and the Sooratio Schools, translated from the Third 
German Edition, 1807.) 

“Among tlie Tyrrhenians, who carry then luxury to an extraor- 
dinary pitcli, Timaeiis, in liis lirst book, relates that the female servants 
wait on the men in a state of nudity. And i'heopompus, in the forty- 
third book of ills History, states that it is a law among the Tyr- 
rhenians tliat all their women should bo in oonunon; and that the ' 
women pay the greatest attention to their persons, aiul often practice 
gymnastic exerciHe.s, naked, ajnong the men, and sometimus with ono 
unotlierj for tlmt it is not accounted shameful for them to be seen 
naked. . . , Nor is it reckoned among the Tyrrhenians at all dis- 
graceful either to do or suITor anything in the open air, or to he seen 
while it is going on; for it is quite the custom of tlieir country, and 
tliey are so far from thiukiug it disgraceful that they even say, when 
tlic ma.ster of the house is indulging his appetite, and anyone asks for 
him, that he is doing so and so, using the coarsest possible words. 

. . . And they are very beautiful, as is natural for people to be who 

live delicately, and who take care of their persons.” (Athcnaius, jDefp- 
nosophista, Yongo’s translation, vol. iii, p. 820.) 

Dennis throws doubt on the foregoing statement of Athenmus re- 
garding the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, and points out that the repre- 
sentations of women in Etruscan tombs shows them as clothed, even the 
breast being rarely uncovered. Nudity, he remarks, was a Greek, not 
an Etruscan, characteristic. “To the nudity of the Spartan women I 
need but refer; the Thessalian women are described by Persams dancing 
at banquets naked, or with a very scanty covering {apud Athenams, xlii, 
c. 80). The maidens of Cliios wrestled naked with the youths in the 
gymnasium, wliicli Athemieus (xiii, 20) pronounces to be “'a beautiful 
sight.’ And at the marriam foaw of Caranua, the Macedonian women 
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'utabletB performed imk«l before the guests (AtbcmauB, iv, 3)." (Q, 

Dennia, Cities and Ccmeiciics nf Elruria, 1S63, vol. i, p, 321.) 

In Rome, “when there wn« at first much loss freedom in tliis mat- 
ter than in Greece, tho bath became common to botli sexes, and Uiougii 
each had ita basin and hot room apart, they could see each other, 
inaet, speak, form intrigues, arrange meetings, and multiply ndultcrica. 
At first, the batlm were, so dark that men and women could wash side 
by side, without recognizing each other except liy the voice; but won 
tho light of day was allowed to enter from every aide. ‘In the hath 
of Seipio,’ said Seneca, 'there were narrow ventholes, rather than 
windows, hardly ndinitling enough liglil to outrage uiodesfy; hut nowii- 
dflya, hatha are called caves if tlicy do not recadvc tin- sun's rays llirough 
large windows,' , , . Hadrian severely prohihiled Ihia mingling of 
men and women, and ordained separate lavaerii for Hie sexes. Marcus 
Aurelius arid Alexander Severus renewed lliis edict, Imt in the interval, 
Heliognbalua imd nutliorizcd tlui sexes to meet in tliu liattis.” (Dtifour, 
Uisioiro de la Prostitution, vol. ii, Ch. XVIII; cf. Smith's Bietmiari/ of 
Oi-eek and Roman Antiquities, Art. Jialnea!.) 

In Rome, aeeordiiig to aneient euatom, actors were compelled to 
wear drawers isubligaculum) on tin* stage, in order to safeguard tlie 
•modesty of Romnn matrons. Rcspi'ctablc women, it Kt>cms. also nhvny.s 
S'oro some sort of suUiigneulum, even sometimes when halhing. The 
name was also applied to a Icattiiwn girdle laced behind, wliich they 
were occasionally rimde to wear as n girdle of chnatity. (Dufour, op. eit., 
rol. ii, p. 1.50.) Greek women also wore a cloth round tlie loins when 
taking the. hath, as did the men wlio iiathcd tlicre; and a woman is 
represented bathing and wearing a sort of lliin eniuldualioiw reaching to 
tlie middle of the thigli. (Smith’s THetionari/, lor. eit.) At a later 
period, ,St. Augustine refers to tho coin pash in, tlie drawers or apron 
worn by young nieii wlio stripped for exercise in Uio campus. (Da 
Civitate Dei, Bk. XIV, Ch. XVll.) 

laicky [Uistovy of Morals, vol. ii, p, 318), brings together in- 
stances of women, in iKith Pagan and early Cliristian times, who sliowed 
their modesty by drawing tlieir garments around them, even at the 
moment tliat they were being brutally killed, riutareli, in his essay 
on the “Virtues of Women,” — moralizing on the well-known story of tlie 
young women of Milesia, among whom an epidemic of suicide was only 
brought to an end by tlie decree that in future women who hanged 
tbemselvcs should be carried naked through the market-places. — observes! 
“They, who liad no dread of the most terrible things in the world, 
death and pain, could not abide tlie imagination of dishonor, and ex- 
posure to slmme, even after death.” 

In the second century tho physician Aretajus, writing at Rome, 
remarks: “In many oases, owing to involuntary restraint from modesty 
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at aasembliesj and at banquets, t)>e bladder becomes distended, and 
from the consequent loss of its contractile power, it no longer evncuates 
the urine,” (On the Oausea and Symptoms of Acute Diseases, Book 
11, Cliapter X.) 

Apuleius, writing in the second century, says: “Most women, in 
order to exhibit their native gracefulness and allurements, divest them- 
selves of all their garments, and long to show their naked beauty, being 
conscious that they shall please more by the rosy redness of their skin 
than by the golden splendor of their robes.” (Thomas Taylor’s trans- 
lation of Metamorphosis t p, 28.) 

Christianity seems to have profoundly affected habits of thought 
and feeling by uniting together the merely natural emotion of sexual 
reserve with, on the one hand, the maseuline virtue of modesty — modestia 
— and, on the other, the prescription of sexual abstinence. Tertullian 
admirably illustrates this confusion, and his treatises Do Pudioitia and 
De Oultu Feminarum are instructive from the present point of view. 
In the latter he remarks (Book II, Chapter I) : “Salvation — and not of 
women onl3', but likewise of men — consists in the exhibition, principally, 
of modesty. Since we are all the temple of God, modesty is the sacris- 
tan and priestess of that temple, who is to suffer nothing unclean or 
profane to enter it, for fear that the God who inhabits it should be 
offended. . , . Most women, cither from simple ignorance or from 
dissimulation, have the, hardihood so to walk as if modesty consisted 
only in the integrity of the flesh, and in turning away from fornication, 
and there were no need for anything else, — in dress and ornament, the 
studied graces of form, — wearing in their gait the self-same appearance 
as the women of the nations from whom the sense of true modesty is 
absent.” 

The earliest Clrristian. ideal of modesty, not long maintained, is 
well shown in an epistle which, there is some reason to suppose, was 
written by Clement of Romo. “And if we see it to bo requisite to stand 
and pray for the sake of the woman, and to speak words of exhortation 
and edification, we call the hrethren and all the holy sisters and maidens, 
likewise all the other women who are there, with all modesty and becom- 
ing behavior', to come and feast on the truth. And those among us who 
are skilled in speaking, speak to them, and exhort them in those words 
which God has given us. And then we pray, and salute one another, 
the men the men. But the women and the maidens will wrap their 
hands in their garments; we also, with oireumspeotion and with all 
purity, our eyes looking upward, shall wrap our right hand in our gar- 
ments; and then thej' will come and give ns the salutation on our right 
hand, wrapped in our garments. Then, wo go where God permits us.” 
(TiOo JSpisfles Oonoerning Tirginitj/ Second Epistle, Chapter III, 
vol. xiv. Ante-Nicene Christian Library, p. 384.) 
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"Women will soarcx* strip naked before tlieir o^vn Inwbanck, affect* 
Ing ft plausible pretense of inodwly,*’ writes Clemwit of Alexauiiria, 
about tbe end of fbe aeeond century, "but any otlicra wlio wisb may 
sec them at borne, shut up in their own baths, for they are not ualiained 
to strip before apeclators, as if exjutsing tlicir persons for sale. The 
batlia are opened promiscuously to men nml women ; and tbere they 
strip for licentious indulgence (for, from looking, men get to loving), 
as if their modesty had Imen washed away in the hatli. Tliost* who 
have not become utterly dcaiitntc of modesty slmt out slrniigerw, but 
bathe willi llielr own servnnta. ami strip naked before their slaves, and 
are rublied Ity them, giving to tlic croncliing menial liiierty to lust, by 
permitting fearless handling, for those who are. inlrodueed before their 
naked iiiiBlreasea while in the bath, study In atriji themselves in order to 
show audacity in lust, easting off fear in eonscgneniw of the wicked 
cuatora. The ancient atlilctcs, ashamed to e.xhihit a man naked, pre- 
Bcrved their mmlesty by going through the wmtest in drawers; but 
thcao women, divesting thcmselveB of their inodcKly along with their 
shemise, wislt to appear beautiful, but, contrary to tlieir wish, are simply 
proved to ho wicked." (Clement of .Vlexandriii, I'lnlnrintiuf!, Hook TIT, 
Cliapter V. h'or eUieidationa of thfs passage, see Migmi’s I’nlrohnim 
^uwia OompUUiia, w], vil.) Promiscuous iiuthing was forboldcn by the 
early Apo.siolical Constitutions, Imt Cypritiii. Bisliop of rnrtimge, found 
ft ncceasar.v, in the tliird century, to upbrniii even virgins vowed to 
chastity for oonliiiuing the custom. ‘‘Wlmt of tliose," he asks, "who 
fresjuent bsllm, who prostitute, to eyes timt are eurious to lust, Isulies 
tliat arc dedicated to cimstity and modesty? They who disgrneefully 
behold naked men, and are seen naked by men? Ihi they not tlicm* 
selves afford eiilieeinent to viee? Do they not solieit and invite tho 
desires of those jiresent to tlnnr own eorrujdion and wrong? *!a*l every 
one,' say you, dook to Uic diaposillon witli wliieli he eomes thUher: 
aij' care is only that of refreshing and waaliitig my poor laidy.’ Tliat 
kind of defence docs not ckinr yon, nor dotm it excuse the crime of 
XisetviouanM and wantonnesB. Buch a wasliing dclilM; it dmm not 
C|urify lior clcanso llm limbs, hut stains tlicm. You helwld no one 
^.nmodestly, but you, yourself, are gaxed uixni immnik'stiy, you do 
not pollute your eyes with disgraceful delight, imt in delighting others 
you yourself are polluted; you make a show of llm lialliing.ptace; the 
places where you asaemble are fouler than a theatre, There, all modesty 
is ymt off; together with the clothing of garmente, the Iwnor and 
modesty of the Iwdy is laid aside, virginity la exposed, to lie pointed 
at and to bo handled. , , . Let your baths bo performed with women, 
whoso behavior is modest towards you.” (Cyprian, /)« Hahiln? Vit^ 
ffimtm, cap, to, 21.) Tlie Cluirch carried the same sjilrit among the 
barbarians of northern Europe, and ecvoral eciiturios later the pie* 
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misouous bathing of men and -women -was prohibited in some of tho 
l?enitential8. (The custom was, however, preserved here and there in 
Northern Europe, even to the end of the eighteenth century, or later. 
In Rudeck’s Gcsdhiohte der offentUdhen SittliohJceit in Doutsohland, 
an intoresting chaptei’, with contemporary illustrations, is devoted to 
tliis custom; also, Max Bauer, Das Qeschlcchtslehen in dcr Deutschen 
Vergangenheit, pp. 210-205.) 

“Women,” says Clement again, “should not seek to be graceful by 
avoiding broad drinking vessels that oblige them to stretch their mouths, 
in order to drink from narrow alabastra that cause them indeeently 
to throw back the bend, revealing to men their necks and breasts. Tho 
mere thought of what alie is ought to inspire a woman with modesty. 

. . . On no account must a woranu be permitted to sliow to a man 
any portion of her body naked, for fear lest botli fnll: the one by 
gazing eagerly, the other by delighting to attract those eager glances.” 
{Padagugus, Book II, Chapter V.) 

James, Bishop of Nisibis, in the fourth century, was a man of great 
holiness. Wo are told by Tliedorot that once, whan James iiad newly 
come into Persia, it was vonohsafed to him to perform a miracle under 
the following ciroumstanoea : He ehanced to pass by a fountain where 
young women were washing tlieir linen, and, his modesty being pro- 
foundly shocked by the exposure involved in this occupation, ho cursed 
the fountain, wliieh instantly dried up, and he changed the hair of the 
girls from black to a sandy color. (Jortin, RcmarTcs on Dcolesiastioal 
Eistory, vol. iii, p. 4.) 

Procopius, writing in tho sixth century after Christ, and narrating 
how the Empress Thoodorn, in early life, would often appear almost 
naked before the public in the theatre, adds that she would willingly 
have appeared altogether nude, but that “no woman is allowed to ex- 
pose herself altogetlier, unless she wears at least short drawers over the 
lower part of the abdomen.” Chrysostom mentions, at tlic end of tho 
fourth century, that Areadins attempted to put down the August 
festival (TVIajuma), during wlilch women appeared naked in tlio theatres, 
or swimming in large baths. 

In mediaeval days, “ladies, at all events, as represented by tho 
poets, were not, on the whole, very prudish. Meleranz surpri.sed a lady 
who was taking a hath under a lime tree; the bath was covered with 
samite, and by it was a magnificent ivory bed, surrounded by tapestries 
representing tho history of Paris and Helen, tho destruction of Troy, 
the adventures of iEneas, etc. As Meleranz rides by, the lady’s waiting- 
maids run away; she herself, however, with quick decision, raises tho 
samite which covers the tub, and orders him to wait on her in place 
of the maids. He brings her shift and mantle, and shoes, and then 
stands aside till she is dressed; when she has placed herself on the hod, 
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she mils him back and CMiuuniids him to tlrivo away the flips while 
aim Rlftjim. Strange to say, the men arc represwilfd an more inodeat 
than the w’omwi. When two umitlena prepared a iiatli fur I’sirziviil, 
and propofiwl to bnthe him, imeording to cusbim, the incximrirneBd 
young knight was tiliy, and would not enter the l>«th until fliey had 
gone-, on another occasion, lie jimipcd quickly into hwl when the mnidena 
entered the room. When Wol fdielerich was nlwul to undresii, he had to 
a*k tlw ladie.s who primacd around him to learn him ahmn for a short 
time, a« Im waa ashumiHl they alionld Ren him naked. Wlieu -Ymphons 
of Spain, hewitched hy lii« atcp-molher into a werc-wolf, wan at last 
reafored, and Rinod Hudilniily naked iH-furn her, im wan greatly ashamed, 
trim maiden wlm heali'd Iwoin was tonder of his umdeHty. In hi* love. 
madnesR, fhe hero wniuleia for a, timo naked lliruugh the wood; tlir« 
women find liiin asice]), and Read a waiting-nmid (<> amioint him with 
salve; when he came to himself, the maiden liid herself. On the whole, 
however, tlie ladiw were not so dvUeule-, they had no hesitation in 
bathing with gentlemen, and im tlioso oeeasiomi would put their flnesfc 
onmmenta on their heads. I know no pieturns of tlie twnlffh and tlur- 
teentt) eenluries representing sunh a aceiic, hut sueii hallis in iwmnmn 
are clearly represented in minialnrea of tin* flftmmtii century," (A, 
Beliultz. Da.H /io/i.w7ie hchni siir %rit dtr .1/ iiim siiugrr, vnl. i, p. 2fl3.) 

“In the, years MoO'/O, the ime of the cod-pinw', was introdueed, 
whetehy Ihu attrihutos of nmnhmid were necenlimled in tlie most; 
Rhumcless manner. It was, in fact, the avowed niin at that periisl to 
attract ntlention to these parts. The eod-jiiecij was Homctimetii coltircd 
differently from tlie rest of fhe garments, often alnITed mit to eiiliirgi) 
it nrtitleittlly, and de«irnted witli riliiKnis.'* (Ttuth'ck, ffcaclnVljie der 
iiffentlwhm SitJlwUkt^it in DnitHehinnd, pp. ‘l.’i-IH; Diifonr, fllittmir de 
la I'nintUiilum, vol. vi, pp. 21-2,1. Orons refers to tlm aigniliwunss of 
this fashion, Spieln dm Mcn/tchoh, p. .^17.) 

“The first shirt began to iie worn fin flermnnyl in the sixteenth 
century. Prom this fact, as well as from the custom of puhlic Imtliing, 
wo reaeli the rcmarkahlo result, tliat for the Qerman people, tlm siglit 
of complete, nakedness was the daily rule up to tlm Rixfeenth century, 
Everyono undressed ennijdetelj' Iicfore going to bed, and, in the vapor* 
batlis, no covering was used. Again, tlie danees, Iiidh of the pensantfl 
and the townspeople, were characterized hy very high leaps into tlio 
air. It was tiio chief delight of the dancers for tlie iimle to raise Ida 
partner ns high as possililc in the, air, so that her dress flew up. Tliat 
feminino modesty was in tliis respect very inditferent, we know from 
countless reference, s made in tin* fiffeeuth and sixteentli centuries. It 
must not be forgotten that Uiroughnut the mlildle nge-s women wore 
no nmlerelolhcs, and even in the Heventeenth century, tlm wearing of 
drawoH by itnlian women was regarded u» singular. That with Uio dis* 
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appearance of tlie baths, and the use of body-linen, a powerful influence 
was exerted on the creation of modesty, there can. be little doubt.” 
(Rudfcob:, op. cit., pp. 67, 309, etc.) 

In. 1401, when Louis XI entered Paris, three very ben.utiful 
maidens, quite naked, represented tlic Syrens, and declaimed poems 
before him; they were greatly admired by the public. In 14flR, when 
Oharle.s the Bold entered Lille, he was specially pleased, among the 
jarious festivities, with a representation of the Judgment of Paris, in 
which the tlivec goddesses were nude. When Charles the Fifth entered 
iintwcrp, the most beautiful maidens of the city danced before him, 
In nothing but gauze, and were closely contemplated by Lhror, as ho 
told his friend, Melancthon. (B. Ritter, “Nuditilten im Mittelalter,” , 
Jahrhucher fiir 'Wissenscliaft und Kunst, 186.6, p. 227 ; this writer 
shows how lu.xury, fashion, poverty, and certain festivals, all com- 
bined to make nudity familiar; c/'. Palme, Dcr Carneval, p. 240. Du- 
laure quotes many old writers concerning the important part played by 
nude persons in ancient festivals, Des DipmitSs G6nCrairices, Chapter 
XIV.) 

Passek, a Polish ollloer who wrote an account of his campaigns, 
admired the ladies of Denmark in 1668, but considered their customs 
immodest. '‘P.veryono sleeps naked ns at birth, and none consider It 
shameful to dress or undress before others. Ro notice, even, is taken of 
tho guest, and in the light one garment is taken o/T after another, even 
the chemise is iiung on tho hook. Then tho door is bolted, the light 
blown out, and one goes to bed. As we blamed their ways, saying that 
among us a woman would not act so, even in tho presence of her husband 
alone, they replied that they knew nothing of such shame, and that 
there was no need to ho ashamed of limbs which God had created. 
Moreover, to sleep witliout a shift was good, because, like the other 
garments, it suflieiently served the body during tbe day. Also, why 
take fleas and other insects to bed with one? Although our men teased 
them in various ways, tliny would not change their habits.” (Passek, 
DenJcwilrdifilccitcn, German translation, p. 14.) 

Until late in the seventeenth century, women in England, as well 
as France, suffered much in childbirth from the ignorance and super- 
stition of incompetent inidwdves, owing to tho prevailing conceptions 
of modesty, which rendered it impossible (as it is still, to some extent, 
in some semi-civilized lands) for male physicians to attend them. Dr. 
Willoughby, of Derby, tells how, in 1058, he had to creep into tho chamber 
of a lying-in woman on his hands and knees, in order to examine her 
unperoeived. In France, Clement was employed secretly to attend tho 
mistresses of Louis XIV in their coiiflnements; to tho flrst lie was con- 
ducted blindfold, wliilo tho King was concealed among tho bed- 
curtains. and tho face of the lady was enveloped in a network of Inoo. 
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I K. Maiini, “^Mldwifcry and SlithvivcH,” linUmh Maliml Journal, .Tunw 
iiii, ISOlj 'Vitkowfiku i/fs/miVc cto vi(Hro«rfif;mrir<jr, pp. et neq,) 
IJvan tmlil Hits Itevrdiitimi, the cxanufiHtioii of wunn-n in Krimc** in tm«M 
of rafw or attenipteil rmtrag»j was left U» a jury of ni.ilroiw. In old 
Knglish iiKHUmls ut miiKvifiTy, fM-ii in the early iiiiirte'iiSh eentury, wi 
wiill find mtH'li iiisisteni-e on tin* di-niaiuls of nimlesfy. Tims, I)i", John 
Burns, of <5ln«}j<nv, in his Pt inrijilrs ttf MiJicifi t a. slates that 
women, from nintivis of false delifuey, nre aversi* from l••s^UIliIl^l^illn 
until till* piiins Iwoiue Hevere.” He luhls that ' it is tisufll for the rtsim 
to 1 h! darkened, and the Ix'd-eurliuim drawn elose, during an examina- 
tion.'' Many old pielures show the aecnuchenr Kropii;i>i in tlie dark, 
heneath the hed-rUithes, to perform operalioim on w mn n i*i eliildtiirth. 
(A, Kind, "nna Weih nis (lehUrerin in der Kunst," Ilmi-hltTht iitiA 
aemilhehaft, Hd. IT. Heft 15, p. 203.) 

In leeliind, Winkler staled in ISfil that he Bometini<‘s sh'pt in 
the «anm room as a wlioln family; “it is often the eiisPim for ten or 
nmro ptwRoiis to use the aume room for living in and sleeping, young 
and old, master nnd Horvant, male and female, and from inolives of 
eemiomy, all t!u> ehdhes, without exeeption, are removed.*' ((5. Winkler, 
hlanrl; Mine Wnro/rner, ete., pp. 107, 110.) 

“At C nrk.’* saye Fynes Moryson, in 1017. “I have «een vvilh throe 
eyes young maids stark naked grinding eorn with eertain slones to make 
enkca tlierwtf.” (yiorystin, Jtinrrar;i, I’nrl .3, Ikaik III, CliaphT \'.) 

“In the more reiiude parts of rrelaitd." Morysrm elsewhere snv«, 
whora tlio Engllsti laws and nnumera art* uiiknmvii, "the very eliief 
of the Iriah, men ns well a» women, go naked in very winh'r fime, 
only having their privy parls covered with a rag of linen, nnd their 
ISKltea with n loieo* mantle,. This I apiwk of my own exjs'rieiiee.'' He 
goPB on to tell of a lhila*niinn baron, just wmie from the Xorth of Ire- 
land, who “told mo in great earnestnesH that he, tsiming to the 1a>UM 
of Oeano, a grt-at lord among them, was met at the dmir with sixteen 
women, alt naked, oxeejdiug their Itwse mantles; whereof eight or ten 
Were very fe-ir, nnd two sei'ined very nymplia, with wlilen atrange sight, 
hia eyes hohig dnazled, they led him info the house, nitd tlo-n sitting 
down liy the fire with erossed legs, like tailors, and m low as eould 
not hut offend elmslc eyes, desired him to alt down xvith them. Soon 
nftor, Oeano, the lord of the country, eame in, all imkeil eseepling a 
locwe mantle, and rIkwr, wliieh he put oflT ns soon as he i*ame in, nnd 
entertaining the Iiarnn after hia best manner in the T.atin tongue, desired 
him to put oil his apparel, wliicli he thought to he a burthen to him, 
and to sit nnketl by the flro with this naked eompany. But the 
baron . . . for shame, durst not put off hia apjiarel.'* (/6, I’nrt .3, 
IlMk TV. Chapter IT.) 

Coryat, when traveling in Italy in the early jiart of the Rttven- 
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teenth century, found ttiat in Lombardy many of tbe women and cliiL 
dren wore only smocks, or shirts, in the hot weather. At Venice aim: 
Padua, lio found tliat wives, widows, and maids, walk with naked 
breasts, many with backs also naked, almost to the middle. (Coryat, 
CnuUlivs, 1011. Tlio fashion of dicollctd garments, it may be re- 
marked, only began in tho fourteenth century; previously, the women 
of Europe generally covered themaclve.s up to the neck.) 

In N'orthorn Italy, some years ago, a lire occurred at night in a 
bonae in wliich two girls were sleeping, naked, according to the custom. 
One threiv herself out and was saved, tbo other returned for a garment, 
and was hurnt to death. The narrator of the incident [n maul ex- 
pressed strong approval of the more modest girl’s action. {Private eom- 
mnniciition.) It may he added that the eustom of sleeping naked is 
still preserved, also (according to Lippert and Stratis), in Jutland, in 
Iceland, in some parts of Norway, and sometimes even in Berlin. 

Lady Mary WovLley Montague writes in 1717, of tho Turkish ladies 
at the hatlis at Sophia; “The first sofas were covered with cushions 
and rich carpets, on which sat the ladies, and on tho second, their slaves 
behind them, hut without any distinction of rank in their dress, nil 
being in a state of Natui'c; that is, in plain English, stark naked, 
without any beauty or defect concealed. Yet there was not the least 
wanton smile or immode.st gesture among them. They walked and 
moved with tho same niajostio grace which Milton descrihes of our 
general mother. I am here convinced of the truth of a reflection I had 
often made, that if it was the fashion to go naked, tho face would be 
hardly observed.” {Lcitors and TForl-s, IfiflB, vol. i, p. 283.) 

At St. Petersburg, in 1774, Sir Nicholas Wraxnll observed “the 
promiscuous bathing of not less than two hundred persons, of both 
sexes. There are several of these public bagnios,” he adds, "in Peters- 
burg, and every one pays a few copecks for admittance. There are, 
indeed, separate spaces for the men and women, but they seem quite 
regardless of this distinction, and sit or bathe in a state of absolute 
nudity among caeb other.” (Sir N. Wraxall, A Tour Through Some of 
iho Northern Parts of Europei, 3d ed., 1770, p. 248.) It is still usual 
for women in tbo country parts of Russia to bathe naked in the 
streams. 

In 1700, Wedgwood wrote to Elaxmau; "The mule is so general 
in the work of the ancients, that it will be very difTicult to avoid the 
introduction of naked figures. On the other hand, it is absolutely 
necessary to do so, or to keep the pieces for our own use; for none, 
either male or female, of the present generation will take or apply 
them ns furniture if the figures are naked.” (Meteyard, Life of Wedg- 
wood, vol. ii, p. 380.) 

Mary VVollstonecraft quotes (for reproi %tlou and not for approval) 
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the following Tt>mark»: '“Tlie lady who aHkcd the qutwlion whether 
women may te iiwtnioted in the mtalcrn nystom of Iwtany, wa* ac- 
cuwd of ridieuloiw prudery; ucvertlieleas, if she liad propewnl tlm que»- 
tion to nitf, I ahould certainly hava anawered: ‘They ntntnit!'*' She 
furtiier qiiotew from an educiiUonal Ixxik: “It wendd lx* newllw# to 
eatitioii you agaiviat putting your hand, hy clmnce, under your neck* 
hnndkerehinf; for a modest woman never did so.” (Mary Wolktone- 
eraft, Thu Rights of Wmtian, ITh'd, pP- 277, 2Htl.) 

At the present timo n knowledge of the physiology of plants 
is nob uiumlly eonautered ine«n«i»U*nt with uimleaty, hut a knowletlge 
of uiiinml physiology is still «o conaidered hy many. Dr. 11. K. Hopkins, 
of New York, wrote, in IsOS, reppirdiiig llio teaelting of physiology: “How 
ran we tench growing girla tlie fniietioim of the varions jMirlfl of the 
human body, an<l atill leave them llieir inodeaty? That is the practical 
question that liaa puzzled me for years.’* 

Ill Knglaml, the \lKe of dniwera was alninsl unknown among 
women half n century ago, nnd was eoimidered immorlest atid niifeml- 
nine. Tilt, a distinguislied gyneenlogint of that period, udvwated s\u‘h 
garmeiits, made of tine ealieo, and not to deseend Ih'Iovv (he knee, on 
hygienic grounds. “Tlum iinderslmHl,'* he added, “tlie adiqitiou of 
drawers will donhlless heeoine more general in (his country, ns, Iming 
worn without the knosvtcdge of (he general olisevver, they will Is: ruhlKHl 
of the prejudice usually attached to an npiK-iulagi: deemed inaseuline." 
iTilt, tUfimenfs of Ilrnlllt, Ikna, p. llt.'t.) Drawers came into gi*nernl 
use among women during the third quarter of (he nineteenth eentury. 

Drawera are an Oriental guvinent, and sis'in to have renehed 
Muropo through Vetilee, the great eliannel of eomiiiunicatinli with tliB 
Knst. Like, many other relinenients of deis'iiey nnd eleanlinesa, they 
were at first ehielly eultivafed hy pro.stitutr-s, and, on this account, 
there was long a prejxidice against them. Kven at the present day, it 
is Bnid that in France, a young peasant girl will exclaim, if asked 
whether she wears drawers; “I wear drawers, Madame? A resp«:teblB 
girl!’’ Drawers, however, quickly became aeclimatized in France, and 
Dufonr (op, eif., vol. vi, p. 28) even regards them n« essentially a French 
garment. They were introduced at the Court towards the end of the 
fourteenth eentury, ami in Hu* sixteenth eentury were rendered almost 
necessary by tlio new fashion of the vertugalc, or fartliingale. In 
1(115, a lady's enkfons are referred to as apiiavently an ordinary gar- 
ment, It is noteworthy that in I/Oiulon, in the middle of the same cen- 
tury, young Mrs. Pepy.s, who was the daughter of Freneh pureiita, 
usually wore drawers, whieli wevo aeomiugly of the elosed kind. (Dinry 
of S. Fepys, ed. Wheatley, May 15, 1(1(13, vol. iii.) They were proliaUly 
not worn by .Englisliwomen, and even in Franee, with (In* decay of the 
farthingale, they seem to have dropped out of use during tlm seven- 
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teentlx century. In a teelinieal and very complete book, L’A.rt do la 
Lingerie, publiahed in 1771, women’s di'awera are not even mentioned, 
and Mereier (Tableau do Paris, 1783, vol. vii, p. 64) says' that, os.' 
cept actresses, Parisiixn women do not wear drsxwers. Even by ballet 
dancei'8 ami actresses on tlie stage, they were not invixriubly xvorn. 
Camargo, tlie famous dancer, who first shortened the skirt in dancing, 
early in the eighteenth century, always observed great decorum, never 
shoxving the leg above the kmie; when appealed to as to whether slio 
xvoro drawers, slie replied that she could not poa.sibly appear without 
such a “precaution.” But they xvere not necessarily ivorn by dancers, 
and in 1727 a young ballerina, having had her skirt accidentally toim 
away by a piece of stage machinery, the police issued an order that in 
fninreno actress or dancer should appear oix the stage without drawers; 
this regulation does not appear, liowevcr, to have been long strictly main- 
tained, tliQugli Schulz ( Ueber Paris und die Parisor, p. 145 ) refci's to it as 
in force in 17D1. (Tlie ohscuro origin and history of feminine di-awera 
have been discussed from time to time in tlie Interm^diaira des Gher- 
cheurs et Curieux, especially vols. xxx', lii, and liii.) 

Prof. Irving Eosse, of Wasliington, refers to “New England pru- 
dishnesa,” and “tlie colossal modesty of some Noxv York policemen, who 
in certain eases want to give written, ratlior tlian oral testimony.” Ho 
adds: “I have known this sentiment carried to such an. extent in a 
Massachusetts small town, that a sliop-kccper was obliged to drape a 
small, but innocent, statuette displayed in his window.” (Irving Eosse, 
Virginia Unlical Uonthh/, October, 1892.) I am told that popular feel- 
ing in iSoutli Africa would not permit the e.vliibition of tlie nude in tlxa 
Art Collections of Cape Toxvn. Even in Italy, nude statues are dis- 
figured by the addition of tin fig-leaves, and sporadic manifestations 
of horror at tlio pre.sence of nude statues, oven xvlien of most classio 
typo, are liable to oecur in all paids of Europe, including France and 
Germany. (E.xamples of this are recorded from time to time in Sexual- 
reform, pnhlisliod as an appendix to Gesclilcoht und Gesollsahaft.) 

Some years ago, (1898), it was stated tliat the Philadelphia 
Ladies’ Homo Journal had decided to avoid, in future, all reference to 
ladies’ nnder-linon, because “tlie treatment of this subject in print 
calls for minutia; of detail which is extremely and pardonably oirensiva 
to refined and sensitive women.” 

“A man, married twenty years, told me that he had never seen 
his xvife entirely nude. Such concealment of the external reproductive 
organs, by married people, appears to be common. Judging from my 
own inquiry, very few xvomcn caro to look upon male nakedness, and 
many women, tliough not wanting in esthetic feeling, find no beauty 
in man’s form. Some are positively repelled by the sight of nakedness, 
even that of a husband or lover. On the contrary, most men delight in 
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gassing upon the unOTverfnl figure of women. It seeniB that only highly, 
cultivated and imaginative women enjoy the spectacle of a I1nfiy-«hapf4 
nuilu titan (especially after attending art elassM, atul drsnving from the 
nude, »« I am told bj' a lady artist). Or else the majority of women 
diwomble their eurioaity or admiration. A woman of seventy, motlior 
of several children, said to a young wife with whom I am BcqiiainttHl: 
‘1 have never seen a naked man In my life,' This old ladtV ftistcr 
confessed that aim Imd never looked at /mr o*m nakedness in the wlmle 
tsourM of her life. She said that it 'frightenrd' her. She wa* the mother 
of three soim. A maiden woman of the wtme ffiiuily told her nlwts that 
women were Miagustitig, (tecauHo they have monthly diacharge*,’ Tim 
niece suggested that women have no choice in (he mutter, to which the 
annt replied: ‘t know that; hut it doeuiiT nniko them leas disgusting.' 
I have heard of a girl who died from Incniorrhnge of the wonih, refusing, 
through aliumc, to iimko the ailment known to her family. The misery 
suffered by aonie women at the anticipation of a medical cxiiminnlion, 
appears to be very acute. Iluslmnda have told me of bridcsi who sob 
mid trcmhlc with fright on the wedding-night, tlie hysteria Iming some- 
times alarming. E, iigi'd 25, refused her Iniskind for six weeks after 
marring*!, exhibiting the greatest fear of his approach. Ignoranw of 
the nature of the sexnnl eonniK-tion is often the cause of exnggi*rated 
alarm. In .Teraey, I used to hear of n bride wlin van to the window and 
dcrenniod 'murdi'r,' on the wcdding-iiight,” (I’rivale cmnnnmicatlon.) 

At the present day it is not regarded, as ineoinpulihhi with niodesty 
to exhibit Iho lower part of Iho thigh when in sw’iimning eoatnme, hut 
it la immodest to exhibit the ujijter part of the thigh. In awimming 
conipetUiofiH, a miniioum of elothiiig jiiukI be cfimhinetl with llie demands 
of mcalesly. In England, the regidations of thi‘ Kwlmrnlng Clubs afilli- 
ated to the Amateur .Swimming Assoclaiion, reipiire Unit this mnhi aw>ira- 
mer’s eostnmo shall e.xlend not less limn eight inches from the 
hifiirealion downward, iiiid that the female swininnw'K eostnnm almll 
extend to within not more than three inehes from Ihe knee, (A pro- 
longed diaeuKsion, wo are told, arose, an to whether the Mislnme should 
Como to one, two, or three inehes from the knee, and the proposal! of tho 
janingest lady swimmer present, that the oosLnma ought to l« very 
scanty, met with little, approval.) The modesty of women Ib tlius acen 
to bo greater than that of men by, roughly speaking, alKnit two inehes, 
'The snnio difrcrence may be Been in the Hleevca ; the male, sleeve must 
extend for two inches, the female sleeve four inehes, down, the arm, 
(Daily Papers, September 20, 1898.) 

"At , bathing in a state of Nature wms do rigmur for tho 

ilite of tlie bathers, while our Sunday visitors from tho slums fretiurntly 
made a groat point of wearing bathing costumes*, it was frciiuently 
noUced that those who were most anxious to avoid exposing their per* 
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sons 'were distinguished by tho foulness of their language. My impres- 
sion ■was that their ftml-niindedness deprived them of tlie consciousness 
of safety from coarse jests. If I were batliiiig alone among blackguards, 
I sliould probably feel uneomfortablo myself, if without coatuine.” 
{Private comnninieation. ) 

A lady in a little city of the south of Italy, told Paola Lombroso 
that young middle-class girls there are not allowed to go out except 
to Mass, and cannot even show themselves at the window except under 
their mother’s eye; yet they do not think it necessary to have a cabin 
when sca-hatliing, and even dispense with a Viatliing cosliinie witliout 
consciousness of immodesty, (P. Lombroso, Archivio di Psiohiatria, 
1001, p. 300.) 

“A woman mentioned to me that a man came to her and told her 
in eonddence ids distress of mind: be feared he had corrupted his wife 
because she got into a batli in his presence, with her baby, and enjoyed 
his looking at her splashing about. He was deeply distressed, thinking 
he must liave done her liarm, and destroyed her modesty. Tlie woman 
to whom this was said felt naturally indignant, hut also it gave lier 
the feeling as if everj' man may secretly despise a woman for the very 
tilings he teaches her, and only meets her confiding delight with regret 
or dislike.” (Private communication.) 

“Women will oecasionally he found to hide diseases and symptoms 
from a bash fulness and modesty so great and perverse as to be hardly 
oroclible,” writes Dr. W. Wynn Wo.stoott, an experieneod coroner. “I 
have known several oases of foinalc deaths, reported as sudden, and of 
cause unknown, when the medical man called in during the latter hours 
of life has been quite unaware that his lady patient was dying of gan- 
gieiie of a strangulated femoral hernia, or was bleeding to death from 
the bowel, or from ruptured varices of tho vulva,” [British Medicat 
Journal, Peb. 20, 1008.) 

The foregoing seleotion of facts might, of course, be indefinitely 
enlarged, since I liave not generally quoted from any previous eolleotion 
of facts bearing on tlio question of modesty. Such collections may bo 
found in Ploss and Max Bartels Das Weih, a work that is constantly 
appearing in new and enlarged editions; Herbert Spencer, Descriptive 
Booiology (especially under such headings as “Clotliing,” “Moral Senti- 
ments,” and “iEstlietic Products”) ; W. Gr. Sumner, Pollcieays, Ch. 
XI; Mantegazza, Awori degli Uomhii, Chapter II; Westermarck, 
Marriage, Chapter IX; Letourneau, L’Evolution de la Morale, pp. 128 
et seq.j G. Mortimer, Chapters on Human Lave, Chapter IV; and 
in the general anthropological work? of Waitz-Gerland, Pesohol, Ratzel 
and others. 
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ModpRty an Agglomeration of Fears — Cliililren in Relation to Mod* 
esty— Modesty in Animals— Tlie AlUludo of llm ^tiwlimin Yennn—Thfl 
Sexunl Factor of Modesty Iksed on Sexual I’erimlirity and cm Inis 
I’riniitivo Phenonventi of CaurtaliLit— -The Neewaity of ScJeltwion in 
FrImiUve Sexual Inlereouri«“-Tlie Meaning of r«iuelr.V“-Tlit! KpxuiiI 
Charm of MtHlcaly-— Jlodesty as nn Kxpression of Fentitiine Erotie Ini* 
piilBC! — ^TI h! Pear of Causing Disgust ns n Faelor of .\ft>di'»ly--TIie Mod* 
esty of SfivagPH in Regard to lulling in the iVesenn- rtf Othern— Tlio 
Saero-l^ubii! Region ns a Fmais of Disgiml'—Tlro Idea of Ccrenionial 
UndennlinesB — The Custom of Veiling the Fnee — Driiainents and PSnth- 
ing—Modcsty Becomes Concentrated in the (tarment—'Tlie I'amnomio 
i'actor in Modesty—The Contribution of Civilimtion to Ifodcily—Tli® 
Elaboration of Social Ritual. 

TirATiiiodt’Kt\'-~liki} nil the idosely'dlliml eiiKilionP—is bnfMiii 
141 fear, one of tlie most jtriiiiitive of tlie eniotinna, weins to lie 
fairly evident, ^ The iin.soeiation of iiimlc.sly and fear is even 
a very ancient observation, .ind is found in the fragnimts of 
Hfiiclnimms, ivliile fi«‘oriTmjf in one of the most remit deli- 
nitiona, "nuidesly k the timidity of the body,” iModesty ii, 
indeed, an agigloineralion of fears, esjiwially, tm I lio|ie to show, 
of two important and dislinet fears: one of rniieh earlier than 
human origin, and Kiipjdied solely by the female; flie other of 
more distinctly limmiu eliaracter, and of social, rather than 
se.xual, origin. 

A child left to itself, though very bashful, is wholly devoid 
of inodc.«ty.- Everyone ia familiar with tlie alioeking inconvm- 

1 Flieaa {fife Jkzkhm<icn xtoisclusn Moae nnti weibliefien GfMvh- 
hchts-Orgunen, p. lfl*t) remarka on tlie fact that, in tins Bihlc imrrativc 
Of Ptlen, filianu! and fear are represented as being brought into the world 
together; Adam feared God becausis Iks was nakf-d. Midinaud |“i*f*y. 
oholQgie. do la Fudeur," La, lieim, Nov. 15, 1001) remarks that shame 
lilfers from modesty in being, not a fear, but a kiml of grief; tbi» iw*!- 
iion soeinB untennblo, 

2 Baslifulness in eblldren baa been dealt with by Professor Baldwin*, 
uce ospceinlly his Menial Devdopmeni in iha ChM and tju Hart 
Chapter VI, pp. 1*1(1 at scq., and Social Intcritrctaimn in ihntnl Ik’- 
uolopwcnt, Chapter VI. 

(sen 
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ances of cliildren in speech and act, with the charming ways iq 
which they innocently disregard the conventions of modesty 
their elders thrust upon them, or, even when anxious to carry 
them out, wholly miss the point at issue : as when a child thinks 
that to put a little garment round the neck satisfies the demands 
of modesty. Julius Moses states that modesty in the uncovering 
of the sexual parts begins about the age of four. But in cases 
when this occurs it is difficult to exclude teaching and ex- 
ample. Under civilized conditions the convention of modesty 
long precedes its real development. Boll has found that in love 
affairs before the ago of nine the girl is more aggressive than the 
boy and that at that age she begins to be modest.^ It may fairly 
be said that complete development of modesty only takes 
place at the advent of puberty.^ We may admit, with Perez, one 
of the very few writers rvho touch on the evolution of this 
emotion, that modesty may appear at a very early age if sexual 
desire appears eai’ly.^ We should not, however, be justified in 
asserting that on this account modesty is a purely sexual 
phenomenon. The social impulses also develop about puberty, 
and to that coincidence the compound nature of the emotion, of 
modesty may well ho largely duo. 

The sexual factor is, however, the simplest and most primi- 
tive element of modesty, and may, therefore, be mentioned first. 
Anyone who watches a bitch, not in heat, wlien approached by a 
dog with tail rvagging gallantly, may see the beginnings of mod- 
esty. When the dog’s attentions become a little too marked, the 
bitch sejuats firmly down on the front legs and hind quarters 
though when the period of cestrus comes her modesty may be 
flung to the air and she eagerly turns her hind quarters to her 
admirer’s nose and elevates her tail high in the air. Her atti- 
tude of refusal is equivalent, that is to say, to that which in tlie 
human race is typified by the classical example of womanly 

1 Bell, “A Preliminary Study o£ the Emotion of Love Between the 
Boxes, ” American Journal Psychology, July, 1002. 

2 Professor Stnrbuek {PsyolwUgy of Religion, Chapter XXX) refers 
to unpublished investigations showing tlmt vceognition of the rights of 
others also exliihits a sudden increment at the age of puberty. 

s Perez, L’Jinfani de 'Prois d Sept Ana, 1886, pp. 207-277. 
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modesty in the Malicean Vcntw, who withdrawf* the iit'lvis, at 
the same time holding tints hand to guard the {tuheH, tlii- oshtT to 
guard the hreastad The essential expression in ejieh ease is that 
of defence of the sexual centers against the nndesired 'advances of 
the male,* 

Btratss, who eritkh/'a the nlmve, stalenwnt, argues (with photo* 
graphs of mnhs women in i 11 iml ration) lliat the nornnd tyiw of 
European surprmed mcKlesty i» ssliown by nii attituile in wliich tl» 
arms are croswnl over the hrrast, the most sesimlly attrsvclive region, 
while the tliiglm are pressed Ingclher, oiie heiiig placed before the other, 
the aliouldor raiss’d and the back slightly curved; nceiisintiully, be adds, 
the lianda may be nseil to eover the face, and then tlie crosseil arms ctm- 
coal the breaslH, 'I'lii* Mcilieean Venus, he remarks, is only a pretty 
woman cotiucltiiig with her Ixidy. Canova's Wmis in the l*itli (who !ia« 
drapery in front of her, and presses her arum aeroHS her breiist) bring 
a more accurate retulering of the altitude of mode»ty. Put Strata ml- 
mils tliat when a siirprijM-d woman is gawd at for some lime, she turn* 
tier head away, sinks or eloses her eyes, and eovi-rs her |ml»es for any 
otlinr part she. thinks is Is'iiig gaai'd at) witli one hand, while with 
lilt! other she liules her lireast or face. This he terms the wssimlary 
expression of niotlesty, (Strata, Did FraudnklHtUimj. tiiSrd «),, p. 23,) 

It Is certainly true that the Medieeiin Venus merely represenls 
an artistic tsinvention, a generaliwt tradition, not fonmled on exact 
and. procisB observation of the gimlures of modesty, and it is etpially 
true that all tlie inslinelivo movements noted by Stvatr, are rnnnmonly 
resorted to by a woman whose nakedness is suritrised. Put in the 
absence of any aeries of carefully recorded ohservatioim, one mny doubt 

1 It must he remembered that the Jlediccnri Venus is nierelj' a «*iu- 
paralively recent and familiar eiuljoilimcnt of a natural iiUitrnle which 
IS very uneient, and had impressed aeulptovs at a fur earliiw lairiial. 
Rcinach, indeed, heUevea (“La Peulplure eu I'.urope,” /.’.ijilfirnpofopie, 
No, 5, ISSI,')) that the hand was lirst hroughl to the lireast to jiress out 
the milk, and expresses the idea of exuheruiiec, and tlwt the itlitude 
of the Venus of Medici ns a syinlKd of modesty enme later; he re- 
marks that, as regards toth Imnds, this attitude may be found in a 
llgurine of Cyprus, 2,01)0 years before Christ. This is, no cicuibt, cor- 
rect, and I may add that Babylonian figurine.s of Ishtar, the goddeBS 
of fertility, represent her as clasping her linnda to her breasts ot 
her womb, 

When there is no sexual fear the impulse of modesty may lie 
entirely inhibited. Fremdi Indies under the old Uf-gime (n« A' Franklin 
points out in Isis Vie Prinh d'Aulrefom) sometimes showed no hkkIcsI’t 
towards their valets, not admitting the lamsildlU.y of any nexmil aif. 
vnneo, and a lady would, for example, stand up 'in her hath wliik a 
calot added hot water by pouring it hetwoen her aeparated feck 
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■whether the distinction drawn by Strata between tlie primary and the 
secondary expression of modesty can be upheld as the general rule, while 
it is most certainly not true for every case. When n young -woman is 
surprised in a state of nakedness by a person of tlie opiKisite, or even 
of the .';aine, sex, it is her instinct to conceal the iirimary centers of 
sexual function and attractiveness, in the first place, the pubes, in the 
second place the breasts. The exact attitude and the particular ges- 
tui’cs of the hands in achieving the desii’cd end vary ■with the individual, 
and with the eircunistances. The hand may not be used at all as a 
veil, and, indeed, the instinct of modesty itself may inhibit the use of the, 
hand for the protection of modesty (to turn the back towards the he- 
holder is often the chief impulse of blushing modesty, even when 
clothed), but the application of the liand to this end i.s primitive and 
natural. Tlie lowly Fuegiun woman, depicted l)y Ilyados and Doniker, 
who holds her hand to her pubes while being photographed, is one 
at this point with tlie Komaii Venus described by Ovid (d-rs Amaioria, 
Book II) 

Ipsa Venus pubem, quotiea velamnia ponit, 

Protegitur Imva aemireducta manua.” 

It may ho added that young men of the lower social classes, at all events 
in England, when bathing at ti\c seaside in complete nudity, com- 
monly grasp the sexual organs with one hand, for concealment, os they 
walk up from the sea. 

The sexual modesty of the female animal is rooted in the 
sexual periodicity of the female, and is an involuntary expression 
of the organic fact that the time for love is not now. Inasmuch 
as this fact is true of the greater part of the lives of all female 
animals below man, the expression itself becomes so habitual that 
it even intrudes at those moments when it has ceased to be in 
place. We may see this again illustrated in the bitch, who, when 
in heat, herself runs after the male, and again turns to flee, per- 
haps only submitting with much persuasion to his embrace. 
Thus, modesty becomes something more than a mere refusal of the 
male ; it becomes an invitation to the male, and is mixed up with 
his ideas of what is sexually desirable in the female. This would 
alone serve to account for the existence of modesty as a psychical 
secondary sexual character. In this sense, and in this sense only, 
we may say, with Colin Scott, that "the feeling of shame is made 
to be overcome,” and is thus correlated with its physical repre- 
sentative, the hymen, in the rupture of which, as Groos remai’ks, 
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there is, ia some degree, a disruption also of modesty. The sexual 
modesty of the female is thus an incvitahle bj'-product of the 
naturally aggressive attitude of the male in sexual rdatioiiships, 
and the naturally defensive attitude of the female, this again 
being founded on the fact that, while — in man and the species 
allied to him — the sexual function in the female is periodic, and 
during most of life a function to bo guarded from the opposite 
BCX, in the male it rarely or never needs to be so guarded. ^ 

Both male and female, liowcver, need to guard themsdva 
during the exercise of their aexual activities from Jcaloug rivals, 
as well as from enemies who might take advantage of their posi- 
tion to attack them. It is highly probable that Ihis is one impor- 
tant sexual factor in the constitiiti*m of inndesty, and it hcli»s to 
explain how the male, not less than the female, cultivates modesty, 
and shuns puldicity, in the exercise of sexual functions. Xorth- 
cote has especially emphasised this clement in modesty, as 
originating in the fear of rivals. ‘‘That from thi.s seeking after 
Bccrecy from motive.s of fear shoiild arise an instinctive feeling 
tliat the sexual act must ahvay,s he hidden, is a natural enough 
sccpience. And since it is not a king step helwceii thinking of an 
act a.s needing conecalment and thinking of it as wrong, it is 
easily conceivalde that scfxual inlcrcourse comes to he regarded 
as a stolen and therctene, in some degree, a sinful pleasure.*’^ 
Animala in a stale of nature usually appear to seek seclusion 
for sexual intercourse, although tliis instinct is lost under 
domeatication. Even the lowest savages, also, if uncorrupted by 
eivili'/ed influences, seek tlic solitude of the forest or tluj pro- 


11 do not hereby moan to deny a enrtain degree of iiorinal {Ksri- 
odieity even to tlio human mnlci but aueh perlodUtUy swareely involves 
any oloimnit of se.Mial fear or attitude of sexual defenet*, in man becauSB 
it is too slight to involve oomplele latency of the sexual functions, in 
other speciesi liucause laUmcy of ae.xual function in the niiilo is always 
accompanied by corresponding latency iu the female. 

2X1. Xiorthcote, Chrislianily awl the Sea Prohlem, p. 8. Crawley 
had previously argued {The Mmtio Hoxe, pp. 13-1, 180) tliat this same 
necessity for solitude during the perfarmnnoe of nutritive, sexual, and 
excretory functions, is a factor in investing sueh funetioiw with a po- 
tential saoredness, so that the concealment of them bccamo a religious 
duty. 
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tection of their huts for the same purpose; the rare cases in 
which coitus is public seem usually to involve a ceremonial or 
social observance, rather than mere personal gratification. At 
Loango, for instance, it would be highly improper to have inter- 
course in an exposed spot ; it must only be performed inside the 
hut, with closed doors, at night, when no one is present.^ 

It Is on the sexual factor of modesty, existing in a -well-marked 
form even among animals, that coquetry is founded. I am glad to And 
myself on this point in agreement with Professor Groos, who, in his 
elaborate study of the play-instinct, has reached the samo conclusion. 
So far from being the mere heartless play by which a woman shows 
her power over a man, Groos points out tliat coquetry possesses “high 
biologioal and psychological signifleance,” being rooted in the antagon- 
ism between the sexual instinct and inborn modesty. He refers to the 
TOO, who runs away from the stag — hut in a circle. (Groos, Dio Spielo 
dor Menschen, 1899, p. .ISO; also the same author’s Dio Spiele dor Thicre, 
pp, 288 et aeq.) Another example of coquetry is furnished by the fe- 
male kingfisher (Ahedo ispida,), which will spend nil the morning in 
teasing and flying away from the mak, but is careful constantly to look 
back, and never to let him out of her sight. (Many examples are given 
by Blichner, in Liobe wid Licheslehcn in dor Tiorwelt.) Robert Miiller 
{Sexualhiologie, p. 302) emphasizes the importance of coquetry as a lure 
to the male. 

“It is quite true,” a lady writes to mo in n private letter, “that 
'coquetry is a poor thing,’ and that every milkmaid can assume it, hut 
a woman uses it principally in self-defence, while she is finding out what 
the man himself is like.” This is in accordance with the remark of 
Marro, that modesty enables a woman “to put lovers to the test, in order 
to select him who is best able to serve the natural ends of love.” It 
is doubtless the necessity for this probationary period, as n teat of mascu- 
line qualities, which usually leads a woman to repel instinctively a too 
hasty and impatient suitor, for, as Arthur Macdonald remarks, “It 
seems to bo instinctive in young women to reject the impetuous lover, 
without the least consideration of his character, ability, and fitness.” 

This essential element in conrtsliip, this fundamental atti- 
tude of pursuer and pursued, is clearlj'- to be seen even in animals 
and savages ; it is equally pronounced in the most civilized men 
and women, manifesting itself in crude and subtle ways alike. 

1 Zeitsohrift filr Dthnologie, 1878, p. 20. 
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Shstespearo^s Angelo, whose virtue had always resisted the 
temptations of vice, discovered at last that 

"mwkKty ittny more lietray our seme 
Than woraan’s ligUlneRfl” 

“What/' asked the wise Montaigne, “is the object of that 
virginal shame, that sedate coldness, that severe countciiance, 
that pretence of not knowing things which they understand Viettor 
tlmn wc wlio teach them, except to increase in us the dcsirts to 
.•!onquor and curb, to trample under our appetite, all that cere- 
mony and tliose obBtaclea? For there is not only matter for 
[deasure, but for pride also, in rullHng and deVianc-hing lliat soft 
sweetness and infantine modcKty."^ The masculine altitude in 
the face of feminine coyness may easily pass into a kind of sadism, 
but is ncvorllielosa in its origin an innat'cnt and instinctive 
impulse. Re.stif do la Bretonne, describing his own shame and 
timidity as a pretty boy whom the girls would run after and 
kiss, adds: “It is surprising .that at Ihc sume time I would 
imagine tlie pleasure I ehould have in embracing a girl wlio 
resisted, in inspiring her with tinndity, in making her llec and 
in pursuing her; that was a part which I liurneil to play.2 It 
is the iiiRlinct of the sophisticated and the iniso]i)ii.“ticatcd alike. 
The Arabs have developed an erotic ideal of sensuality, but they 
emiilia8i-/.e llu: iuiporliince of feminine modc.Hty, and declare that 
the Iiest woman is “slie who sees not men tmd w'bmn tliey see 
not.”® This di>ei)-rrmtod modesty of w’omen towards men in 
courtabip is intimately interwoven with the marriage customs 
and magic ritifs of even the most primitive peoples*, and hu.s sur- 
vived in many civilized praetiecs to-duy.'* Tlie ]iro8titute must ho 
able to simulate tiu; modesty slie may often he far from feeling, 
and the inimenae (?rotic advantage of the innocenv over the vicious 
W'oman lies largely in thofactthatin.hertheeX(iui!}itoreaeti()n8 of 

1 Emm, livra ii, CIi. XV. 

-Monsieur Kicnlas, vol. i, p. BO. 

a Lnnn, AraUaiv SficMt/, p. 228. The Arab Insistence mi llw vniuo 
of virginal moiitmly i« well liroiis^it out in oiw of tIu! most clmrminK 
Btorifs of tlm Amhinn Nirthlx, “Tlitj Illslory of thii Mirror of Virginitv.” 

•» '.riiis Ims (specially betni eiiiphn.sizou by Crawley, Tha Mmlw Nose, 
pp. 181. ;)2.1 c< «•»/„ :)B3. 
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modesty are fresh and vigorous. "I cannot imagine anything 
that is more sexually exciting/’ remarks Hans Men j ago, “than to 
observe a person of the opposite sex, who, by some external or 
internal force, is compelled to fight against her physical modesty. 
The more modest she is the more sexually exciting is the picture 
she presents.”! It is notable that even in abnormal, as well as in 
normal, erotic passion the desire is for innocent and not for 
vicious women, and, in association with tliis, the desired favor ta 
be keenly relished must often be gained by sudden surprise and 
not by mutual agreement. A foot fetichist writes to me ; “It is 
the stolen glimpse of a pretty foot or ankle which produces the 
greatest effect on me.” A urolagnic symbolist was chiefly 
excited by the act of urination when he caught a young woman 
unawares in the act. A fetiehistic admirer of the nates only 
desired to see this region in innocent girls, not in prostitutes. 
The exhibitionist, almost invariably, only exposes himself to 
apparently respectable girls. 

A Russian oorrespondont, who feels this charm of women In a 
particularly strong degree, is inclined to think that there is an element 
of perversity in it. “In the erotic action of the idea of forainino 
enjoyment,” he writes, “I think there are traces of a certain perversity, 
in fact, owing to tlio impressions of early youth, M^oman (even if we 
feel contempt for lior in tlieory) is placed above us, on a certain pedestal, 
as an almost sacred being, and the more so because mysterious. Now 
sensuality and so.xual desire are considered as rather vulgar, and a little 
dirty, even ridiculous and degrading, not to say bestial. The woman who 
enjoys it, is, therefore, rather like a profaned altar, or, at least, like 
a divinity who has descended on to the earth. To give enjoyment to a 
woman is, therefore, like perpetrating a sacrilege, or at least like 
taking a liberty with a god. The feelings bequeathed to us by a long 
social civilization maintain themselves in spite of our rational and 
deliberate opinions. Reason tells us that there is nothing evil in 
sexual enjoyment, whether in man or woman, but an unconscious feel- 
ing directs our emotions, and this feeling (having a germ that was 
placed in modern men by Christianity, and perhaps by still older re- 
ligions) says that woman ought to be an absolutely pure being, with 
etliereal sensations, and that in her sexual enjoyment is out of place, 
improper, scandalous. To arouse sexual emotions in a woman, if not 
to profane a sacred host, is, at all events, the staining of an iminaeu> 


1 (iPSoUeoht uwl Qcsollaohatt, Bd. II, Heft 8, p, 368. 
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lalt! peplcw; if not sacritugc, it is, at Iwwt, irreverence or impcrlincmce. 
Por all ineii, tlic Hiastcr a woiimti is, tlic jtioro agremblc it is to bring 
her t« the orgnsin. That is felt a« a triumph «<f (ho Imiiy over the 
Ktiil, of sin over \ irlui!, of carlii over heaven. Tliere is soniclhiiig dia* 
bolie in until plcaRnre, csiieeinlly when it is felt iiv n jimn inlosicatcd 
vvitli love, and full of religiouH respect for the virgin of his licrtion, 
'This feeling is, from a ratimml istiiit of view, absurd, and iii il« ten- 
deneies, inniioral; hut it w delieitnis in its saenslly vulnptumis suliteliy. 
Defltiraiinn thus has it* jtmvcrful fascination in tlic resiKcl t»on«i<ni«ly 
or uiienriscimiKly felt for wonian’s ehaslily. In nnirriage, (lie feeling is 
yet wore comjdiwited : in diillowering his briiie, the Christian I (hat is, 
any man hronght up in ii Ciirisliaii eiviiiwition) has (he fetiiiig of 
eoininilling a «)rt of sin (for tlic “desh" is, for liiin, aUvays wnmeeled 
with Kin) whieli, hy a special privilege, has for liini heeome legilinmln. 
lit! lias received a K|iet‘i!il permit to eornipl innis'enci'. Ifeiiie. the peein 
liar prciKtige for civiliml Christians, of tint wedding night, stmg hy 
Bhelley, in ecstatic verses: — 

‘Oil, joy! Oh, fear! tVliat will Is* doim 
In the ubmtiiee of the sun!”’ 

This feeling has, however, its normal range, and is md, per «e, a 
jKirversity, Ihnngli if. niiiy dmddless Ins’O'iic so wlien unduly heightened hy 
(,'hristiun senlinient, and esjH'eially if it leads, as to wmie eMent it litiS 
led in my Hnssian •orrespomleni, to an nhiioiimil feeling of the sexual 
altractiim of girls who have only or seareely reached the age of puherty. 
Tint kpxuhI cluum of this period of girlhmul is well illnstmted in many 
of the laiems of 'iiiontuH Ashe, ami it is worthy of note, ns iHTluips 
Bupporting tilt! emitention ll;at lliia attraetion ik Imsed on C'liristinu 
feeding, tliat A.she liad heeii a elergyinnii. An nlfentiveneHs to tlie 
woiiwu’m pleasure fenmiiis, in itself, very far from a jaTversion, hut 
incrcasca, aa Colin Scott 1ms jadiilcd mil, willi eiviliwilion, vvliile its 
ahsencfr — the indiirerence to the partner’s pleasure — ■[» a perversion of 
the mo.st degraded kind. 

'I’lieri! is no sudt instinctive demand on the woiiiimV part 
for innocence in the inan.i In the nature of things tiiat could 

1 This, however, is not always or altogetlier (me of experienced 
women. Thus, the Kussiiin correHjKnuIeut already referred (o, who as a 
youth was tu'enstoined, partly out of aliyneHs, to feign eoni]dete igimninee 
of sexual matters, infornm 'me that it repeatedly happened to him at 
tliis time that young married woincu took pleasure in iin)Kwing on lliem- 
selves, not witliout sliynesH hut with evident pleasure, llie task of 
inUialtng him, though they always hastened to tell him that It wa« 
for Ins good, to iireservt! him from had women and nmsturlmlion. 
Prostitutes, also, often take pleaHuru hi innoeeut men, and flans (latwald 
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not be. Snell emotion is required for properly playing the part 
of the pursued; it is by no means an added attraction on the 
part of the pursuer. There is, however, an allied and corres" 
ponding desire -which is very often clearly or latently present in 
the woman: a longing for pleasure that is stolen or forbidden. 
It is a mistake to suppose that this is an indication of viciousness 
or perversity. It appears to be an impulse that occurs quite 
naturally in altogether innocent women. The exciting charm of 
the ri.sky and dangerous naturallj'- arises on a background of 
feminine shyness and timidity. Wc may trace its recognition at 
a very early stage of history in the story of Eve and the forbidden 
fruit that has so often been the symbol of the masculine organs 
of sex. It is on this ground that many have argued the folly of 
laying external restrictions on women in matters of love. Thus 
in quoting the great Italian writer who afterwards became Pope 
Pius II, Eobort Burton remarked: “I am of iEnoas Sylvius’ 
mind, ‘Those jealous Italians do very ill to lock up their wives; 
for women arc of such a disposition they will mostly covet that 
which is denied most, and offend least when they have free liberty 
to trespass.’ 

It is the spontaneous and natural instinct of the lover to 
desire modesty in his mistress, and by no means any calculated 
opinion on his part that modesty is the sign of sexual emotion. 
It remains true, however, that modesty is an e.xi)ression of 
feminine erotic impirlse. We have here one of the instances, 
of which there are so many, of that curious and instinctive 
harmony by which nature has sought the more elfectively 
to bring about the ends of courtship. As to the fact itself 
there can be little doubt. It constantly forces itself on the 
notice of careful observers, and has long been decided in the 
affirmative by those who have discussed the matter. Venette, one 

tells (SexuaZ-Pro'blemc, June, 1908, p. 357) of a prostitute who fell 
violently in love -svith a youth who had never known a woman before; 
she had never mot an innocent man before, and it excited iier greatly. 
And I iiavo l)cen told of an Italian prostitute who spoke of the exciting 
pleasure, whieli an unspoilt youth gave her by liis freshness, tuita quesla 
freschesM. 

1 Amtomj/ of Melmalwh/, Part III. Sect. III. Mem. TV. Subs. I. 
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of tiic 0{ir!H’f?t writers on the psychology of sex, after rliscvigsing 
the question at length, decideil liiat the tiitiid waiiuni is a more 
ardent lover than the hold woman.* “It i.s the most pudent girl,” 
remarked Keetif d*; la Bretonne* whoso experieruo of women was 
80 extensive, “the girl who hlushcs most, wlin is most disposed to 
tlie ideaeurcs of love ;” he add-s that, in girls and hoys aiike, shy- 
jiess is a premature eonsciousness of sex." This oliservation ha« 
even liecomu eiulaidied in pojmlar jjrovcrhs. "I to as the lasses do 
—say no, Init take it,” is a .‘i^eotch wiving, to which corresponds 
the Welsh saying, “The more prudish the more unchaste’.”*’ 

It is not. lit first, iiuilc clcur why im excessively »liy anti niotlest 
woman shmiUl he Him most apt for intinuite relatioiisliipH with a man. 
and ill sueli a easr ilie woman is often charged with hypocrisy. There is, 
however, no hypocrisy in the iiiatler. The shy and reserved woijuin holds 
herself nhwf frnin intimacy in ordinary fricndshi|t, heeanse site is acutely 
aensitive to (he jiidgmcals of others, ami fear-s that any seemingly inunud. 
est tvntiou may make an unfnvoralde opinion. With n h»ver, however, in 
wlirist! l•yeHhh^' Iff'ls assured liiaf lieruelionscaii not he viewed iinfavorahly, 
(liese harriers of nimlesty fall down, and the resiiUiag iiitiiuacy hw'omes 
nil tho more fascinating to the woman lasauise of its ennlrast with the 
exlreilie reserve slie is impelled to maintain in other n-latiiomhips, It 
llais hii|ipi'iiH that many mudesl women who, in lum sextial rehilioiiships 
Willi tiadr own sex, are not uhle to act with llie physical unreserve 
not uncouimon with womi'ii among lliernsclvi's, yet feel no such reserve 
willi tt man, when they are once confident, of ids good opinion. Much 
the same is trim of nuidest nnd aeiisitive men iu (heir relations with 
women, 

This fundmiumlal animal factor of modesty, rooted in the 
natural faeti? of tlii; .sexual life of the higher maiumals, and 
csjKKUully man, ulivkmaly will not explain all the plmuometin of 
modesty. We jmi.st turn to tlie other great primary element 
of modt‘.sty, the social factor. 

We cannot doubt that one of the moat primitive and uni- 
versal of the Bocial character isties of man ia an aiititvide for 
disgust, founded, ii.s it is, on n yet more primitive and animal 
aptitude for disgust, which has little or no soeini siguilicauce, 

IN, Venette, Ln OMralim dfi Vllomme, Tart If, Ch. X, 

a.lfmwieur .Viixihis, vol. i, p. 04. 

4 Kowrrdita, vol. ii, p. 20, 31. Ib. vol. iii, p. 162. 
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In nearly all races, CYen the most savage, we seem to find distinct 
traces of this aptitude for disgust in the presence of certain 
actions of others, an emotion naturally reflected in the indi- 
viduaFs own actions, and hence a guide to conduct. Notwith- 
standing our gastric community of disgust with lower animals, 
it is only in man that this disgust seems to become transformed 
and developed, to possess a distinctly social character, and to 
serve as a guide to social conduct.^ The objects of disgust vary 
infinitely according to the circumstances and habits of particular 
races, hut the reaction of disgust is fundamental throughout. 

The best study of the phenomena of disgust Icnown to me is, 
without doubt, Professor Kichet’s.^ Eichet concludes that it is 
the dangerous and the useless rvliicli evoke disgust. The digestive 
and sexual excretions and secretions, being either useless or, in 
accordance with wide-spread primitive ideas, highly dangerous, 
the genito-unal region became a concentrated focus of digust. 
It is largely for this reason, no doubt, that savage men e.v'hibit 
modesty, not only toward women, but toward their own sex, and 
that so many of the lowest savages take great precautions in 
obtaining seclusion for the fullilhncnt of natural functions. The 
statement, now so often made, that the primary object of clothes 
is to aecontnate, rather than to conceal, has in it — as I shall point 
out later — a large element of truth, but it is by no means a 
complete account of tlie matter. It seems diilicnlt not to admit 
that, alongside the impulse to accentuate sexual diil'orences, 
there is also in both men and women a genuine impulse to 
eoucealrnnut among the most primitive peoples, and the invin- 
cible repugnance often felt by savages to remove the girdle or 

1 “jModesty is, at fir-st,” said Renouviev, “a fear which we have 
of displea.siiig others, and of blushing at our own natural imperfeetions.” 
(Renouvier and Prat, La Nouvelle ilonadologie, p. 221.) 

~ C. Ricliet, “Lea Cau.ses du DegoOt,” L’llommo ef, I’lntolUgonce, 
1884. This eminent physiologist’s elaborate study of disgust was not 
written as a contribution to the psychology of modesty, but it forms 
an admirable introduction to the investigation of the social factor of 
modesty. 

8 It is interesting to note tliat where, as among the R.skimo, urine, 
for instance, is preserved as a highly-valuablo eomnmdity, the act of 
urination, even at table, is not regarded as in the slightest degree dis- 
gusting or immodest (Bourke, Soatologio liUon, p. 202). 
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apron, ia scarcely aceounted for by the theory that it ir solely a 
aexual lure. 

In this connection it seems to me instructive to consider a 
special form of modesty very strongly marked among siivagca 
m some parts of the world. I refer to the feeling of inimodesty 
in eating. Where tliia feeling exists, modcisty ia offemlcd when 
one cats in public ; the modest man retires to eat. Indecency, 
said Cook, was utterly unknown among the Tahitians; but they 
would not eat together; even brothers and sisters Inul their 
separate baskets of proviaions, and generally sat some yards 
ajmrt, with their liacks to each other, when they nte.^ The 
Warrua of Central Africa, Cameron found, when olTered a drink, 
put up a cloth before their faces wdiilc th.ey swallowed it, and 
would not allow anyone to ace tliem eat or drink ; so that every 
man or woman must have his own fire and cook for himself.® 
Knrl von den Hteinen remarks, in his interesting honk on Braidl, 
that though the Bakairi of Central Brazil have no feeling of 
Bliame aliout nakedness, tiiey are a.shamed to eat in [mhlie; tluiy 
retire to oat, and hung tlicir heads in sharne-faeed coiifnsion 
when they saw him innocently eat in puiilie. lirolf Vnughnn 
Stevens found that, when he gave an Orang-Laut ( Malay) woman 
anything to eat, she not only would not eat it if Iot liushnnd wore 
present, hut if any man were present she would go outside 
before eating or giving tier children to oat.'* Thus among these 
peoples the act of eating in imldie produces the same feelings 
as among ourselves the indecent exposure of the Imdy in jiuhlie,^ 


1 Ilttwkt'sworth, An Account of the Voi/Offn, etc., 1775, vol. ii, p. 52, 
!t,Jauriml of the Anthnipologieal IiihUiuIv, vol. vi, p. IT."!, 
a .Stevens, “Mittlu>ilung(!n iui« tieiu Fnuienlebim dec Orting Helen- 
daa,” ZeitRohrifl fiir Klhnologie, Heft *1, p. 107, 1800. Crn\vl<?y, (.Uyslw 
fione, Cli. V'llI, p, ‘13!)) gives mmicrous titlicr iimlaiiefs, even in Kiirope, 
with, however, H])epiiil referenec to sexual tnlioo. I umy renmrk tliat 
JCnglisli jipople of lowi^r elftSB, espeeiiilly women, nre often nunlesfc alsnifc 
eating in tlie presenee of people of Iiigher class. Tliis h'eling ia, no doubt, 
due, hi part, to tbo eonseiousmws of defective etiquelfe. llut tlmt very 
conseiouHnens is, in part, ti, development of tlio fear of causing disgust, 
wiiieli is a ccmiponent of modesty, 

a Sliainc in regard to eating, it may bn added, oeeimionnlly appears 
as a nmu'aHlbenie otmessioii in civilization, and lias iieen Bliitlietl m a 
form of | , ',y .’'.i-.et. Sen e.g., (Rayiimnd and Janef, Ln 

OlMcssioii- It 1 1 -V . vol. ii, p. OSO) Ulo Pftsu of tt young girl 
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It is quite easy to understand how this arises. Whenever 
there is any pressure on. the means of subsistence, as among 
savages at some time or another there nearly always is, it must 
necessarily arouse a profound and mixed emotion of desire and 
disgust to see another person putting into his stomach what one 
might just as well have put into one’s own.^ The special secrecy 
sometimes observed by women is probably due to the fact that 
women would be less able to resist the emotions that the act of 
eating would arouse in onlookers. As social feeling develops, a 
man desires not only to oat in safety, but also to avoid being an 
object of disgust, and to s2Jare his friends all unpleasant emo- 
tions. Hence it becomes a requirement of ordinary decency to 
eat in private. A man who eats in public becomes — ^like the 
man who in our cities exposes his person in public — an object 
of disgust and contempt. 

Long ago, when a hospital student on midwifery duty in 
London alums, I had occasion to observe that among the women 
of the poor, and more especially in those who bad lost the first 
bloom of yovitli, modesty consisted chiefly in the fear of being 
disgusting. There was an almost pathetic anxiety, in the face 
of pain and discomfort, not to be disgusting in the doctor’s 
eyes. This anxiety expressed itself in the ordinary symptoms 
of modesty. But, as soon as the woman realized that I found 
nothing disgusting in whatever was proper and necessary to be 
done under the circumstances, it almost invariably happened 
that every sign of modesty at once disappeared.^ In. the special 

of 24, who, from the age of 12 or 13 (the epoch of puberty) had been 
asliamed to eat in public, tliinking it nasty and ugly to do so, and argu- 
ing that it ought only to be done in private, like urination. 

1 “Desire and disgust are curiously blended,” remarks Crawley 
{Tha iifiysHo Rose, p. 130), “when, with one’s own desire unsatisfied, 
one .sees the satisfaction of another; and here we may see tlie altruistic 
stage beginning; this has two aides, the fear of causing de.sire in 
others, and tlie fear of causing disgust; in each case, personal isolation 
is the psychological result.” 

2 Ilohenoinaer argues that the fear of eansing disgust cannot bo 
a part of shame. But ho also argues that shame is simply psyohic 
stasia, and it i.s quite easy to see, as in the above ease, that the fear 
of causing disgust is simply a inanife.station of psychic stasia. There 
is a conflict in the woman’s mind be.tweeii tiio idea of herself which sho 
has already given, and the more degraded idea of herself which sho 

4 
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and elementary conditions of parturition, modesty i« reduced to 
tluB one fear of causing disgust; so that, wiicn that is negated, 
the emotion is nou-exiatent, and the subject becomes, wlOiout 
effort, as direct and natural as a little child. A ftdlow-student 
on similar duly, who also discovered for liimself the same char- 
acter of jnodc.«ty — that if he was careful to guard licr nictdcfity 
the woninn was careful also, and that if he was not the woman 
was not — remarked on it to me with sadness; it seemed to him 
dcrogaivtry to womanhood that what he Imd heen fifcustomcd 
to consider its supreme grace plionbl !»• so svqH'rijcial that lie 
could at Avill set limits to it.^ I thougiit tlicn, us I think still, 
that that was ratlier a perversion of liu- matter, and that noth- 
ing becomes degrading ))ecau.=c wc haiiiien to lum* learned soine- 
tliing ultout its operations. But I am morn eonvineed than ever 
that the fear of causing (lisgn.«t — a fear r)nile distinct from that 
of losing a sexual hire or breaking a rule of social etiipietto-— 

fears she is likely to give, anil tliis eoiifliet. is scllleil when slie is inado 
to feel Uml. the first iilea may still he iimintuiiieil tmiler the new cir* 
cmnstanees. 

1 We neither of us knew that we huil merely nunle afresh a very 
ntu'ient ilisemery. Casiinova, more than ii eenlnry ago, ijimteil the re* 
mark of a friend of his, lluil tiie easiest way (n overeome (he iimdesty 
of a woman is to suppose it aon exisleat : ami lie ndds a saying, whieli 
IK! attrilmti'H to Clement of .Vlexandria. (lial, modesty, wliieii seems so 
tlcpply rooted in wonaui. only resides in the linen that wivers them, ami 
vainslies when it vanishes. The passage to whh’h Casanova referred oe- 
curs in the fVnMipiga.s, and has already heen quoted. The ohservutirm 
seems to have appealed strongly to the Falhevs, always glad to make 
a point against women, end I liave met with it in Cyprian's th' flnhitu 
Ferninnrum. It also oeeurs in .Ternme's treatise against .Tovinian. 
Jermne, with more selailarly inslirnd. rightly laesents the remark as a 
quotation: "ficrihit //erodotus i/norf jiiii/iVr earn cesfc depoiint ft rrre- 
mnitiavi." Tn Herodotus the saying is nltrilmled to flyges (Book I, 
Chapter VIlIl, We may thus iraee very far haek into antiquity an 
observation winelt in Knglish has ri'eoived' its elassieal expression from 
Chaucer, wdio, in in's “Wife of Bath’s Prologue,” has:— 

“Ho saydn, a woman cast liir slianio away, 

When’shc cast of hir amok.” 

I need not point out that the analysis of modesty offered nTiove robs 
tins venerable saying of any ating it’ may have ixisKCssed ns a slur upam 
women. In such a ease, modesty da UirgJdy ii doubt as to tbe speelntor'a 
attitude, and nepossarily dimippears when that douht is snlisfaelorily 
resolved. As we Iiavo seen, the Central Auslrnlian mtiidetis were very 
modest with regard to (he removal of their single garment, hut when 
that removal was aecomplished and accepted, they were fe,arle»a, 
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plays a very large part in the modesty of the more modest sex, 
and in modesty generally. Our Yennses, as Lucretius long since 
remarked and Montaigne after him, are careful to conceal from 
their lovers the mtce postscenia, and that fantastic fate which 
placed so near together the supreme foci of physical attraction 
and physical repugnance, has immensely contributed to build up 
all the subtlest coquetries of courtship. Whatever stimulates 
self-confidence and lulls the fear of evoking disgust — ^whether 
it is the presence of a beloved person in whose good opinion 
complete confidence is felt, or whether it is merely the grosser 
narcotizing influence of a slight degree of intoxication — always 
automatically lulls the emotion of modesty.^ Together with the 
animal factor of sexual refusal, this social fear of evoking dis- 
gust seems to me the most fundamental element in modesty. 

It is, of course, impossible to argue that the fact of the 
sacro-pubic region of the body being the chief focus of conceal- 
ment proves the importance of this factor of modesty. But it 
may fairly lie argued that it owes this position not merely to 
being the sexual centre, but also as being the excretory centre, 
Even among many lower mammals, as well as among birds and 
insects, there is a well-marked horror of dirt, somewhat dis- 
guised by the varying ways in which an animal may be said to 
define “dirt.” Many animals spend more time and energy in 
the duties of cleanliness than human beings, and they often 
show well-marked anxiety to remove their own excrement, or 
to keep away from it.^ Thus this element of modesty also may 
be said to have an animal basis. 

It is on this animal basis that the human and social fear of 
arousing disgust has developed. Its probably wide extension is 
indicated not only by the strong feeling attacbed to the constant 
presence of clothing on this part of the body, — such constant 
presence being quite uncalled for if the gaiment or ornament 

1 Tlic same result oeoura more markedly under tlie deadening influ- 
eneo of insanity. Grimaldi {Jl Manioomio Moderno, 1888) found that 
modesty i-s lacking in 60 per cent, of the insane. 

2 Por some facts hearing on this point, seo Iloussay, IndustHes of 

Animals, Gliapter VII. "The Defence and Sanitation of Dwellings;” also’ 
P. Ballion, De I'lnatinot do Propreti ohee lea Animauw. 
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is merely a sort of Bcsual ■war-paint, — but Ijy the rcpugrmnee 
felt by many savages very low down in tlu; scale lo the jiuinie 
satisractioii of natural need.'?, and to their more than civilized 
cleanliness in this connection it is further of interest to note 
that in. some parts of tlie world Uie covering is not in front, 
but behind; though of this fact there are probably otlier ex- 
planations. Among civilized people, also, it may be added, the 
final and invincilih* si'at of mcKlcgty is sonietitncg not around llio 
puhes, but the anus; that is to say, tluit in such cases the fear 
of arousing di.sgust is tlie ultimate and moat fimdamcntal ele- 
ment of modesty.^ 

The wnt’ciifrnliini of mwlcHty arontnl the nnnn !« somclinies very 
marked. Many women fi>el so fiigh n degree of almine and rei»> rv(* with 
regnvd to this region, that tiny are enmiiuraiively imiifrerent to an 
anterior exainiiiatiou of tlie ae.xuni organs. A siiiiilnr feeling is not 
Kcldom found in men. ‘T would jKTinit of an (•snminaliim of my gv-iiiiiils 
Viy a medical man, witlicnit nny fwling of diseomfort," u eorresiHindenf'. 
writes, '‘hilt I tliink I would rather die Ilian Kulmiit to any rectal «x« 
ninimition.” Kven pliysieianH liavi» lieen known to enihirci painful rwta.1 
disorders for years, rather than niiilergo exiiminat ion. 

"Aniriiig ordinary English girls," a nieilieal eorrcsimmlent write*, 
"I have often noticed that tlie dislike uiid shame of allmving n wan 
to linvc! scxuul intereonrse willi lliein, wlieii newly marrieil, is simply 
dim to the fact that tlu* sexual Hperture is so elnsely appnsed (o tlm 
anus nnd bliuld(*r. If th.‘ vulva ami vagimi were siluiited hetwis-n a 
woimudB slionlder blades, nnd a. man had a seiuiratc iiwtrnment for 
coitus, not used for any excrotorj' piurpose, I do not tliink women 
would feel nlKiut intereonrse as they Hoinetinies do. Again, Jn their 
igmirnnco of anatomy, women often Imik upon tin* vagina nnd womb 
»8 part of the Iwwel and its exit of diseliarge, nnd (wmietime* any, for 
*■ - 

1 Thus, .Stevens mentions {ZHtachrift fitr Kthnohti/k. p. 182, 1.80T1 
tbat tlio Dyaks of ifalacea always wash tlie sexual organs, even after 
urination, and are careful to use tlic left hand in diiiiig »o. The left 
hand is also reserved for such uses imuing the .Tekris of the Nigr'r eoiist 
{Journal of ihe Anlltrnpfilogioal Inniilutc. p. 122, IflflS). 

2 Lonibroso ami Ferrero — who adopt the derivation of puJor from 
puicrej i.e., from tlie. repugnance, caused hy- the deeom position of tlio 
vaginal secretions — consider that the fear of causing disgust to men i» 
the roIr origin of modesty among savage women, ns also it remnins tho 
sole form of modesty among some nrostitutes to-day, [!,a DriHna Prtin- 
qnentr, p, 5-t(l.) Important ns lliis factor is in tlu* cnrmtiluHon of tho 
emotion of modesly, I need senrcoly add that I regard so exclusiva » 
tlieory ns allogctlier nnlenablc. 
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instnnce, ‘inflammation of the howcl, when they mean womb. Again, 
many, perhaps most, women believe that they pass water through the 
vagina, ami are ignorant of the existence of tlie separate urethral 
oriiiee. Again, women aasociata the vulva with tlie anus, and so feel 
ashamed of it; even when speaking to their luisbands, or to a doctor, or 
among themselves; they liave absolutely no name for the vulva (I mean 
among the upper edasses, and people of gentle birth), hut speak of it 
as ‘down below,’ ‘low down,’ etc.” 

I'iven tliough tliia feeling is largely based on wrong and ignorant 
ideas, it ninat still be. recognized that it is to some extent natural and 
inevitable. “How much is risked,” oxelaims Dugas, “in the privacies of 
love! The ro.sults may ho disillusion, di.sgu8t, the eonseioimness of 
physical imperfection, of brutality or coldness, of Kstlictie diaenolinnt- 
ment, of a sentimental shook, seen or divined. To be without modesty, 
that is to say, to have no fear of the ordeals of love, one must be 
sure of one’s s('lf, of one’s grace, of one’s phy.sical emotions, of one’s 
feelings, and he sure, moreover, of the eifect of all these on the 
nerves, tlie imagination, and the heart of another per.son. Let 
us snppo.se modesty reduced to msthetic discomfort, to a woman's fear 
of displeasing, or of not seeming heautifnl enough. Even thus defined, 
how can modesty avoid being always awake anil restless ? What woman 
could repent, witliout risk, the tranquil action of I’hryiio? And even 
in tliat aotioii, who Iviiows how much may not have been duo to raere 
professional insolence 1” (Dugas, “La Pudeur,” Jlmnio Philoaophique, 
November, lilOI).) “J\fen and Women,” Schurtz points out {.■Lltcr.'ilclasson 
und Uanncrbilndc., pp, 41-51), have certainly tlic capacity mutnally to 
supplement and enricli eacli other; hut wlien this completion fails, or is 
not sought, the dilVerenco may easily become a strong antipathy,” and 
ho proceeds to develop the wide-reaclung significance of tills psychic fact. 

I have empliaRized the proximity of the excretory centres to 
the sexual focus in discussing this important factor of modesty, 
because, in analyzing so complex and elusive an emotion as 
modesty it is desirable to keep as near as possible to the essential 
and fundamental facts on which it is based. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that, in ordinary civilized society, these funda- 
mental facts are not usually present at the surface of conscious- 
ness and may even be absent altogether; on the foundation of 
them may arise all sorts of idealized fears, of delicate reserves, of 
aisthetic refinements, as the emotions of love become more com- 
plex and more subtle, and the crude simplicity of the basis on 
which they finally rest becomes inevitably concealed. 
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Another factor of modewly, which reacliets a high devcloinncnt 
in eavagcry, is the ritual cleincnt, esjiccially the idea of ceremonial 
unclcaniiess, based on a dread of the siiiicrnafural influences 
which the sexual organs and functioiiss arc tsupposed to exert. It 
may be to some extent rooted in the elements aln'ady referred to, 
and it leads us into a mueh wider field tliari that of modesty, »o 
that it is oidy necessary to touch slightly cm it here; it Im« bmi 
exhaustively studied by Frazer and by Crawley. Olfence.s against 
the ritual rendered ner:e.-».sary l<y this m 5 ’«feri()us dread, though 
more .serious than olTeiiees again.sl sexual reticence or the fear of 
causing disgust, are .so obviou-sly allied that tiiey all roinforco 
one another and cannot etisily be di-'entangled. 

Nearly evc'rywhere all over the world at a prinutive .sl.age 
of thought, and even to some extent in the higlicst. civilization, 
the sight of the sexual organ.s or of the sexutil twt, the image or 
even the names of tlie .sexual parts of either inaii or wormin, are 
believed to have ji curiou.sly potent inllnenee, .soinctimes beiiefi- 
renl, but t|uite tis often niideficent. The two kinds of influence 
may even he combined, and Riedel, (itioted by 1‘loss and Bartels, ‘ 
state.s that the Ambon klamlers can'o a .‘iclictnalic reprtwmlation 
of tlio vulva on their fruit trees, in pjirt to promote the iiroduc- 
tivcne,s.s of llitt trees, and in part to scare any unaulhoriztsl per- 
son who might lie letniited to steal tlu> fruit, 'fhe jircs-autions 
{ire.seriljcd a.s regards eciilu.s :it laiango^ are evidently timiciatcKl 
with religious fears. In Ceylon, iigain (a.s a meilical corre.spond- 
ent there informs me), where the penis i.s worsliipiml and held 
sacred, a native never allows it to he .seen, e.xeept under compul- 
sion, by a doctor, and even a wife mu.st iKufher .see it nor touch 
it nor a.sk for coitu.s, though she mu.st grant, a.s much as the lius- 
band dcsire.s. .411 satmge and barharoua peopks who have 
attained any high degree of ceremoniali.sm have included the 
functions not only of sex, but also of oxerelion, more or htss 
stringently within the bounda of that ceremoniali.sm.® It is only 
necessary to ref(‘r to the .Jewish ritual liook.s of the old Testa- 

njoTlFuti/, pii. vr. 

* For rcfemii'c* as to a similar feeling amfiiig oilier anvagea, «m 
W cHleriiiiirck, HMurn of Htmnn Marriage, p. ISU. 

*Bi(> e.tj., Hourkc, fiattrdngie, Jtilea, pp. Ml, 14.1, etc. 
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ment, to Hesiod, and to the customs prevalent among Mohamme. 
dan peoples. Modesty in eating, also, has its roots by no meanr 
only in the fear of causing disgust, but very largely in tins kind 
of ritual, and Crawley has shown how numerous and frequent 
among primitive peoples arc the religious implications of eating 
and drinking.i So profound is this dread of the sacred mystery 
of seXj and so widespread is the ritual based upon it, that some 
have imagined that here alone we may find the complete e.xplana- 
tion of modesty, and Salomon Ecinaeh dcelares that “at the 
origin of the emotion, of modesty lies a taboo.”^ 

Duricheim (“La Proliibition do I’lncoate,” L’Annio Sootologique, 
1S98, p. 50), arguing that whatever sense of repugiiaiico women may 
in.spire must nece.ssarily reach the highest point around tiie womb, which 
is heiico subjected to tlie most .stringent talioo, ineidentaliy .suggests that 
here is an origin ot modeKiy. “The aexnai organs nnist ije veiled at an 
early period, to prevent tlic dangerous effluvia wl)i<'ii tiiey give oil from 
reueliing tho environment. Xi>e veil is often a mctliod of intercepting 
magic notion, Once eonstitutod, tho praetico would bo maintained and 
transformed.” 

It was doubtless as a secondary and derived signi flounce that the 
veil became, ns Reinaoli (“Le Voile do I’Oblation,” op. cit., j>p. 29D-311) 
sliows it was, alike among tiie Romans and in the Catholie Church, the 
sign of coiiseoration to tlie gods. 

At an early stage of culture, again, menstruation is re- 
garded as a process of purification, a dangerous expulsion of 
vitiated humors. Hence the term Icatharisis applied to it by 
the Greeks. Hence also the mediceval view of women; “J/uh'er 
specioaa icmpluvi aidificalum mipcr dnacamf" said Boethius. The 
sacro-pubie region in women, because it includes the source of 
monstriiatiou, thus becomes a specially heightened seat of taboo. 
According to the Mosiac law (Leviticus, Chairter XX, v. 18), if 
a man uncovered a menstruating woman, both were to be cut off. 

It is probable that the Mohammedan custom of veiling the 
face and head really has its source solely in another aspicet of this 
ritual factor of modesty. It must be remembered that this cus- 
tom is not Mohammedan in its origin, since it existed long pre- 


1 OYawley, op. cit,, Ch. VTI. 

2S. Reinaeh, OuUes, Ugthes et Jteligiom, p. 172. 
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viously among the Arabians, anil is described by Tertullian.i In 
early Araliia very Inimlfiome num also veiled their faces, in order 
to preserve thenificlves from the evil eye, and it has been conjec- 
tured with iniieh |irobaliility that the origin of tlie custom of 
women veiling their faces may la; traceil to this inagicrt-religious 
precantiori.!^ Among the Jews of Uie same jmriod, amirding to 
Biidilcr,'* llio women had their heads covered and never cut their 
hair; to appear in tins streets witliout sneh covering wonld be 
like a proFtilntc! and was adeipiatc ground for divorec; adnltiwong 
women were punished by mieoveriiig their licads and cutting their 
hiiir. It is possilde, though not certain, that St. I’anl's ohseiire 
injunction to women to cover their lieads “heean.se of the angels,” 
may really Ije based on the ancient reason, that when nneovered 
they would lie exposed to the wanton assaults of spirits {1 Cor- 
inthians, Ch. Xr, vv. b-d),'* exactly as Singlialese women liclievc 
that they ninst keep the vulva covered lest denion.s should liave 
intercourse with them. Kven at (lie jtreseiit day St. PauFa 
injunetion is still oli.“erved by C'lirisleiidom, which is, however, 
far from aeiagiling, or even perhaps nndevslanding, the folk-lore 
ground on which are based such injunetioiis. 

Crnwli-y Unm Miiiiinmrii’.fH noiiu! at tlic i'\ iiUatci! coiici’niing llio 
Bigiuneuiice of tin* veil - 

"■Sexual Rliynews, nnt only in woman, livit in man, is intcngiOwl 
at iiiarriagc, ami foniiH a cliief feature of the dioiir«*roii« iiexunl proper- 
ties inutvuilly feureil. When fully cert'iiionial, Itie idea ItikcH oa Urn 
meaning (Imt Kali«faeti<ui of llieae fecHnga will lead to tlieir iieu- 
tralizulioi), as, la fact, it does. The hridegriKim in nneielil .SptuTa 
supped oil the wedding liiglit at the inen‘-H niests, and tlien visited hi« 
Urido, leaving her tofore daybreak. This praeliee wim coulinued, and 
somelimes children were horn before the pair Inui ever seen eaeii other’s 
faces liy day. At weddings in tins Balwir Islands, llie hridegrotnii lias 


J. Tertullian, De Virginihua Vclandia, cap. 17. Itotteiilot women, 
nlfto (Frilsch, Kingdiornir HiiilafrilM'H, p. :illi, cover their liead with 
a clotli, and will not lie jitnsiiaded to remove it. 

y \\'ellliansen. Ilt’alc Araliiachm Hciitnntuma, in liJO, The wimo 
onsltmi is found among Tuareg iu<*n tlimigli it is not imperntivo for tlie. 
women (ilnveyrier. Li's Tounir’f/s rfu Kmd, p. 'A'D. 

SQnoled in ZnilniltdnK fiir Anlhruitfiliiijic, 1000, lleft 1, p. sJl. 

•1 Or ratlier, ijerlHips, lieeanae tlie niglit of their iiakcdnesa might 
lead tiio angiila into slu. Sue W. G. Buiuner, l''olkwuya, p. Wl. 
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to hunt for his bride in a darkened room. Tl\is lasts a good while if 
she is ally. In iSoiitli Africa, the bridegroom may not see his bride 
till the whole of the marriage ceremonies have been performed. In 
Persia, a husband never see.s his wife till he has consummated the 
marriage. At marriages in Bouth Arabia, the bride and bridegroom 
have to sit immovable in the same position from noon till midnight, 
fasting, in separate rooms. Tlie bride is attended by ladies, and tlm 
groom by men. Tliey may not see each otlior till the night of the fourth 
day. In Kgj'ptj tl'P- groom cannot see the face of his bride, even by a snr. 
reptitious glance, till she is in his absolute posaoasion. Then comes the 
ceremony, whicli lie performs, of nncovering her face. In Pgypt, of 
course, this has been accentuated by the seclusion and veiling of 
women. In Morocco, at tlie feast before the marriage, tlio bride and 
groom sit together on a sort of tlirone; ail the time, tlio poor bride’s 
eyes are firmly closed, and she aits amidst the revelry as immovable as 
a statue. On tlio next day is the marriage. Sliu is enndneted after 
dark to lier future home, accompanied by a crowd with lanterns and 
candles. Slio is led with closed eyes along the street by tw'o relatives, 
eacli holding one of her hands. The bride’s head is held in its proper 
position by a female relative, who walks behind her. She wears a veil, 
and is not allowed to open her eyes nntil she is set on tlic bridal bed, 
with a girl friend hosido her. Amongst the Zulus, the bridal party pro- 
ceeds to the house of the groom, having tlie bride hidden amongst 
them, They stand facing the groom, ■while the bride sings a song. 
Her companions then suddenly break away, and she is discovered 
standing in the middle, -with a fringe of beads covering her face. 
Amongst the people of Kumaun, the husband sees bis wife first after 
the joining of bands. Amongst the Ucdni of North East Africa, the 
bride is lironglit on tlio evening of the wedding-da;v liy her girl friends, 
to the groom’s house. She is closely muffled up. Amongst the Jews of 
Jerusalem, the bride, at the marriage ceremony, stands under the 
nuptial canopy, her eyes being closed, that she may not behold the face of 
her future husband before she readies the bridal chamber. In Melan- 
esia, the bride is carried to her neiv homo on some one’s hack, wrapped 
in many mats, with palm-fans held about her face, because she is sup- 
posed to be modest and shy. Among the Damaras, the groom cannot see 
his bride for four days after marriage. When a Dnmara woman is asked 
in marriage, she covers her face for a time with the fiap of a head- 
dress made for this purpose. At the Thlinkeet marriage ceremony, the 
bride must look down, and keep her head bowed all the time; during 
the -wedding-day, she remains hiding in a corner of the house, and 
the groom is forbidden to enter. At a YcKodee marriage, the bride is 
covered from bead to foot with a thick veil, and when arrived at her 
new home, she retiree behind a curtain in the corner of a darkened room, 
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where alie remainis for three days Iwfore her liuaband i* permittel to 
sec her. In Corea, the bride has to cover her face with lier long nl«n-i*«, 
when meeting the Ijridegroom at the weddnig. Tin* Mtitipliurinii !trid« 
tm«»v«r« iter facts for the first time when i»h<‘ iie!e>einli from tin* nuplisil 
couch. It i« tlatigermui even to nee dangerous [tcrssrtnst. Bight i« a 
method of contagion in primitive wiisiice, and tins idea coincide* with 
Ha; [wychtdogient aversion to «ce dangcrons thing*, mid witli wstml 
shynt'BS and timitlil.v. In the custoiim itoficcil. we can di«tingui«h the 
feeling that it is dmigerovM to the hridc for her himiiaitilV cvea to 
te Uf»n her, anil the ftssling of hashfnlniKa in her' which indsiccfii her 
neither to ace liim nor to lie kih'ii hy him. TlieBe iiiea« fVjdnin the origin 
of the bridal veil and aimilar cooci'almcnls. The bridal veil h um<d. to 
take a few inatiinces, in (’liinu, Hitrmnh, f’orea, Uusniii, Bulgaria, Man- 
olniria, and Persia, and in all (hetic eases it cnnceal* (be face eiilirely," 
(K. Crawley, T/irs Hi/nlic Rnan, pp. 32S cl mg.) 

Alexander IValker, writing in IS-lii, rcinark*: “Among old- 
fashioned people, of wlaim a good example may be found in old country 
people of the middle class in England, it is indecent to 1k» sisjii with the 
licad unclothed; such a woman is terrilivsl at the chance of being wen 
in that condition, and if intruded on at that time, she shrieks with 
terror, and flies to conceal herself.'' (A. Walker. Jiintitii, p. 1.1.1 This 
fear of being seen with the head uncovered e.xisls still, M. Van Gennap 
informs me, in some regions of France, ns in Brittany. 

So fur it ]i!i8 only lieeii iiooiwttury to refer iiieideiitnlly to the 
connoclion of iiiodosty with dothing. I huve sought to em- 
phiwizo the uiiqucstionalile, luit often forgotten, fuet that mml- 
esty is iu its origin iiKlepenthmt of dolhitig, that physiological 
modesty takes precedence of anatomical modesty, and that tlw 
primary factors of modesty were certainly develojied long before 
the discovery of either ornament or garments. 'I’iie rise, of 
c'lotliing probaljly had its first psyehieal basis on an emotion of 
modesty already eompositely forimal of the elemenl.s we liavo 
traced. Both the main elementary factors, it must be noted, 
must naturally tend to develop and unite in a more conijdex, 
though — ^it may well he — mucli le.«!8 intense, emotion. The, im- 
pulse whieli leads the female animal, as it leads some African 
women when found without their girdles, to srinau firmly down 
on tho earth, becomes a more refined and extended play of ges- 
ture and ornament and garment. A very notalde advance, I Jiiny 
remark, is made when this primary attitude of defence against 
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the action of the male becomes a defence against his eyes. We 
may thus explain the spread of modesty to various parts of the 
body, even when we exclude the more special influence of the 
evil eye. The breasts very early become a focus of modesty in 
women; this may be observed among many naked, or nearly 
naked, negro races; the tendency of the nates to become the 
chief seat of modesty in many parts of Africa may probably be, in 
large part, thus explained, since the full development of the 
gluteal regions is often the greatest attraction an African woman 
can possess.^ The same cause contributes, doubtless, to the face 
becoming, in some races, the centre of modesty. We see the 
influence of this defence against strange eyes in the special 
precautions in gesture or clothing taken by the women in various 
parts of the world, against the more oilensive eyes of civilized 
Europeans. 

But in thus becoming directed only against sight, and 
not against action, tlie gestures of modesty arc at once free to 
become merely those of coquetry. When there is no real 
danger of oilensive action, there is no need for more than play- 
ful defence, and no serious anxiety should that defence be taken 
as a disguised invitation. Thus the road is at once fully open 
toward the most civilized manifestations of the comedy of 
courtship. 

In the same way t])e social fear of arousing disgust com- 
bines easily and perfectly with any new development in the in- 
vention of ornament or clothing as sexual hires. Even among 
the most civilized races it has often been noted that the fashion 
of feminine gaiments (as also sometimes the use of scents) has 
the double object of concealing and attracting. It is so with 
the little apron of the young savage belle. The heightening of 
the attraction is, indeed, a logical outcome of the fear of evoking 
disgust. 


1 In iloruland, Emin Bey remarked that women are mostly naked, 
but some wear a girdle, with a few leaves hanging behind. The women 
of some negro tribes, who thus cover tUemaelves behind, if deprived of 
this sole covering, immediately throw theiuaelvos on the ground on their 
backs, in order to hide their nakedness, 
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li is poasiljk, ns Fomc cthnngrapljistH liave ohRervcHl,! timt 
intercniral eonls iind other |irirnitive ganiieiits liiivt* a pliTsioil 
fjTouridj ina?mi,u'h as they protwt the iiKwt Kcnsitive anil tiHpro- 
irt-tcd part of the liody, csjMfeiiilh* in women. We may note in. 
tliiu comieclioii the i^ignificant remarks of K. von ilcn .Steiiien, 
who argues lliut among Itraxiliiuv Irihes the olsjed; of the nhtri, 
etc., is to olrtaiu a masimuni of jtrotection for the »nic<nis nicm- 
brain! with a iniiiimiim of coneealment. Anmng the Ksldnio, 
as Nansen noteii, the corressponding intercriinil cord is so tidn 
as to I>e often prnetiriilly invisible ; tins may be noted, I may add, 
in the excelkmt photugrajilm of Kskiiuo women given liv Ilwlm. 

But it is evident that, in the beginning, protection J.s to littlo 
or no extent tlm motive for attaching foreign subslaiires to the 
body. Thus the tribes of Central Australia wear no elolhes, 
although they often sulTer from the cold. But, in addition to 
armlets, neck-hands ami head-hands, they liave string or liair 
girdles, with, for the women, a very smal] njtron and, for the men, 
a pubic tiisgel. Tlio latter docs not conceal the orgims, hifing 
no larger than ii eniii, and often brilliantly coated with white idpe- 
clay, psjicc-ially during the jirogress of corohharrecsi, when a largo 
uuinher of men amt w<<men meet together j it serves the purpose of 
drawing utlimtinii to the organs,- tVhen Forster visited tlie 
unspoilt islanders of the raeitic early in the eightwntli century, 
he tells ns that, though they wore no elothes, they found it 
necessary to cover themselves with various ornaments, ospeeially 
oir the BC-xual parts. “But though their males,” he remarks, 
“were to all appearances wiually anxious in tliis resjus't with their 
females, this part of their dress .served only to make that more 
eonspiemms which it intended t<> hide.”''* lie adds the significant 
remark that “Ihe.se idems of deeenoy and nunlesty are only 
olifierved at the age of sexual maturity,” just as in Central 
Australia women may only wear aprons after tlm initiation of 
puberty. 


1 T.iUotirneau, L'Evolutum rfo J<t. Mimtli', p, l td. 
a !S|icuif<'r mol ({illcn, Xtirihcm Trilwti tif Vnttral Atiulmtia, p, 083. 
a.T, II. I'm-Htw, Ohiicrvalima Madu Duriitff a Voyage Mound tht 
Wiirht, naa, p. aiic, 
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"There axe certain things,” said Montaigne, "which are 
hidden in order to be shown;” and there can be no doubt that 
the contention of Westermarek and others, that ornament and 
clothing were, in the first place, intended, not to conceal or even 
to protect the body, but, in large part, to render it sexually 
attractive, is fully proved.^ We cannot, in the light of all that 
has gone before, regard ornaments and clothing as the sole cause 
of modesty, but the feelings that arc thus gathered around the gar- 
ment constitute a highly important factor of modesty. 

Among some Ariatralian tribes it is said that the sexual organs are 
only covered during their erotic dances; and it is further said that in 
some parts of the world only prostitutes are clothed. ‘‘The seanty cov- 
ering,” as Westermarek observes, “was found to act as the most power- 
ful obtainable sexual stimulus.” It is undoubtedly true that this state- 
ment may be made not merely of the savage, but of the most civilized 
world. All observers agree that the complete nudity of savages, unlike 
the civilized dioolleid or dSiroussd, has no suggestion of se.xunl allure- 
ment. (Wostmarck quotes numerous testimonies on this point, op. cit., 
pp. 102 of Bcq.) Dr. R. W. Felkin remarks concerning Central Africa, 
that ho has never met more indecency than in Uganda, where the pen 
alty of death is indicted on an adult fotind naked in the street. 
(Edinburgh Medical Journal, April, 1884.) A study of piotures or 
statuary will alone serve to demonstrate that iiakcdiicsB is always 
cliaster in its effects than partial clothing. As a well-known artist, 
Du Manner, has remarked (in Trilby), it is “a fact well known to all 
painters and sculptor.s who have n.scd the nude model (except a few 
shady pretenders, whoso purity, not being of the right sort, has gone 
rank from too much watching) that nothing is so chaste as nudity, 
Venus herself, as she drops her garmeuts and steps on to the model- 
throne, leave.s behind Tier on the floor every weapon in her armorj 
by wbieh she can pierce to the grosser passions of men.” Burton, in 
the Anatomy of Melanoholy (Part III, Soot. II, Subseet. 3), deals at 
length with the “Allurements of Love,” and eoiielucles that “the greatest 
provocations of lust aro from our apparel.” The artist’s model, as 
one informs me, is much less exposed to liberties from men when nude 


1 Westermarek (Tlintory of Human Marriage, Cli. IX) ably sets 
forth this argument, with liis usual wealth of illustration, Crawley 
(Myslio Roitei, p. 13(5) seeks to qualify this eonolusion hy arguing that 
tattooing, etc., of the sex organs is not for ornament but for tl»Q 
purpose of magieally insulating the organs, and is practically a perma- 
nent anuilct or charm. 
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Umn when slw is jiartially elotlml, buJ it jiwy Iw iwlcit Uiat in I'aris 
studiot tilt! iiimifl wini jttuws )i«kcJ iindr«i«P» tudiind a wTcvn. 

An adniij-ttlile ].n}ctie rt'inJi-riiig uf lliix elfiiifiit in the jdtiiowjdsy of 
elatiiiiig !ia« gii.eii i»,v Hi-riiek, thiit imsster of erotic pf»ydial>:.igy, 
in "A l.ily in Crv^tid." wiiero he orffu"* (Iwl « Hl,v in crvstisl. iind 
Einher in n Rlrc.'im. mid *1 rrtwIwrriM! in erenm, gain an iiddnl cleligtit 
from »eiui-C(J!imi!iiiciil; am! mi, he wnchidt's, we olilntli 

"A rule, how fiir, to ieaeh, 

Your nakedneM mimt re.ief 

In tliis <*( 111111 * 011011 , id««, it id rvorlli nutiiig Ihwt Stiiidry ITsill, in a 
ii<]«irt iiuscil oil r»*itiriH from iieiirl.v a ihoitsmn! sn<r!ntin«, iiiin>i!y tfaeli- 
er!! Early St'iiw of Self." .-iBienViiui, .hmrmit of 1X98, 

11 , .‘hlti), -fnnlH tliui of the llin-e fum'iloiis of ciolhi-s — (trotertiuii, ormi- 
iiieiit, and I.otzf'aii “Kclf-ftelini;"— liie jw«»iid is Ity far Uip most «ia- 
aideiKitis ill chiidhinK!. The .TliiliUi? of children is teslimony ki tin 
Iirilnitivo nUilude Inward ihdhitig. 

It l•!^nll(lt, Imwevi'r, ht raid llml tlie line of r!oi!iin}f for the «k» 
of ftlirnviiig tile lull and forms of llieltody huH i’vi-rya!i<*re been devplci|H*4. 
In Jiijisin, wii'-re iniketiiw'ss is acreptiil witlmiil Hlianif, ehiUic!! are 
worn to cover and roneeal, ami not to revcnl, the kidy. If, i» »fi, also, 
in f’hina. A diJiliiigiiisised tliiiirse geiitUnimn, tvlio lind !tui|r resided in 
I'airrifiii. oni'f told lSitt‘1/, (lint in* Imd grathialiy learnt t<> gri»»ji tlin 
Eiiroiiean [iidnl of view, hut Hint II wnuld 1«‘ imju.wnilde t«» |M'rsi.!iido 
hit ft‘!lii\v-eiiiinfrymeii thnl a woiiitm who lined Iier rloilies to dum iiff 
her tignrn eoiild posHildy pORW** the Irasl trace of riiodfsty. flliMilK, 
ZfUmdirift {>»• Klhiwhffir, 1001, Heft 2| p. 170.) 

Tlie great arti-xUr cltiborat'tm often tlisplayol W nrticlra of 
onianienl or flulliing, oven wlifii very Fiisnll, nrnl llic* fad,— a* 
rliowii liy Kurt von di'ii Sldnon I'oganiiiig t!ie Ika/JIiiin uhiii 
— tliat they uiiiy xorve as coiiiiiiim motives in gfiH*ra! ijecfiratioii, 
suffieiwitly |i’.'(ne that such olijotts attract rather than avoid 
attention, .\iiil wiiilc there i.s an invincible repugmiiu'e limong 
some peopleg to rcincive these articles, sach rcjitigrHinw* being 
often strongest when the aflorinnent is most niiiinte, others have 
no siu'li rejnigmance or are (jtiitc imlifferciit whether or not their 
aprons are amirately ailjnstetl. Tiie mere ]iresfnce or posses- 
sion of tlio article, gives the rerpiiretl sonwo of sclf-rcapcctj of 
human dignity, of sexual dmrahility. Tlnia it is that to im- 
clotlui a por.snn is to humiliate him; this was so even in Ho- 
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meric times, for we may recall the threat of Ulysses to strip 
riiyestes.i 

When clothing is once established, another elemeirt, this 
time a social-economic element, often cornea in to emphasize its 
importance and increase the anatomical modesty of women. I 
mean the growth of the concc23tion of -women as property. 
Waitz, followed by vSehurtz and Letonrneau, has insisted that 
the jealousy of husbands is the inimary origin of clothing, and, 
indirectly, of mode.sty. Diderot in the eighteenth century had 
already giv(;n clear expression to the same view. It is undoubt- 
edly true that only married women are among some x>eoples 
clothed, the unmarried women, though full grown, remaining 
naked. In many parts of the world, also, as Mantegazza and 
others have shown, where the men are naked and the women 
covered, clotliing is regarded as a sort of disgrace, and men can 
only witli difficulty be persuaded to adopt it. Before marriage a 
woman was often free, and not bound to ohastit}', and at the same 
time was often naked j after marriage she was clothed, and no 
longer free. To the hu,sband’s mind, tlie garment appears — ■ 
illogically, though naturally — a moral and physical protection 
against any attack on his property.^ Thus a new motive wa4 
■furnishad, this time somewhat artificiall}% for making nakedness, 
in women at all events, disgraceful. As the conception of 
2 )ropei'ty also extended to the father’s right over his daughters, 
and the appreciation of female chastity developed, this motive 
spread to unmarried as well as married women. A -woman on 
the west coast of Africa must always be chaste because she ia 
first tbe piopei'ty of her jiarents and afterwards of her husband,'* 
and even in the seventeenth century of Christendom so able a 
thinker as Bishop Burnet furnished precisely the same reasop 

Iliad, II, 202. Waitz gives instances {Anthropology, p. .lOl} 
showing that nakedness is sometimes a mark of submission. 

2 Tlie Celtic races, in their days of developed barbarism, seem to 
bare been relatively free from the idea of proprietorship in v'omen, and 
it was probably among the Iri.sh (as we learn from the seventeentli 
century Itineraiy of Fynas Moryson) that the habit of niikedness was 
longest pro, served among the upper social elas.s women of Westerr 
iSiurope. 

3 A. B. Fills, Tshi-BpeaMng Peoples, p. 280, 
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for feminine chastity.^ This conception probably constituted 
the diief and most persistent clctncnt furnislicd to tlie com- 
plex emotion of modesty by tlie barbarous stages of human 
dTilization. 

This econainic factor necessarily involved the introduction 
of a new innriil element into moilesty. If a woinan*'s eliastity is 
the property of unoilicr person, it is essential that she sluill be 
modest in order that men may not Ire teni])teil to inctir the penal- 
ties involved liy tin; infringenieiit of property rights. Tima 
modesty is strictly inetdeated on women in order tlmt men may be 
safeguarded from teiri|)tution. The fact was overlooked that 
modesty is itself a temptation. Immodesty Iming, on this ground, 
disapproved l;iy men, a new motive for modesty is furnished to 
women. In the hook which tho Knight of the Tower, lamdry, 
wrote in the fourteenth century, for the instruction of Ins 
daughters, tliis faelor of mode.sty is naively revealed. He tells 
his daughters of the Irouhle. that David got into througli the 
tlunightlwsness of Buthsheha, and warns them that “every 
woman ought religiously to conceal herself when dressing and 
washing, and neither out of vanity nor yet to attract attention 
show either her hair, or her neck, or her breast, or any part which 
ought to 1 h! covered.’’ Hinton went so far as to rc’gard what lie 
termed “body modoKty,” as entirely a custom impo.scfl U]ioa 
women by men with tlie olijeet of preserving their own virtue. 
While this motive is far from Iteing the stde source of nmtlesty, 
it must certainly be borne in mind as an inevitable outcome of 
the eeimoniic factor of modesty. 

In Jhirope it seems jtrobiiblc that the generally aceejited 
conceptions of mediiuval chivalry were not without influence in 
constituting the forms in which modesty shows itself among us. 
In tlic! early middle ages there seems to have been a much greater 
degree of physical {amiHavitv between tho sexes than is com- 
moidy found among barburians elsewhere. Tliere was eortuinly 
considerable promiscuity in bathing and indifference to naked- 
tieas. It seems proljablc, as Durkhoiin points out,^ that iliia 

1 Bunic‘1, Lift' and Draih of JiocheHlor, p, 110. 

2 L’/liDif’e S(mnlntiiqui‘, Ht'vcmlli yenr. l.ao n p. ‘ISO- 
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state of tilings was modified in part by the growing force of the 
dictates of Christian morality, which regarded all intimate 
approaches between the sexes as sinful, and in part by the 
influence of chivalry with its aisthetie and moral ideals of women, 
as the representative of all the delicacies and elegancies of civili- 
zation. This ideal was regarded as incompatible with the 
familiarities of the existing social relationshiiis between the 
sexes, and thus a separation, which at first existed only in art 
and literature, began by a curious reaction to exert an influence 
on real life. 

The chief new feature — ^it is scarcely a new element — 
added to modesty when an advanced civilization slowly emerges 
from barbarism is the elaboration of its social ritual.^ Civiliza- 
tion expands the range of modesty, and renders it, at the same 
time, more changeable. The Trench seventeenth century, and 
the English eighteenth, represent early stages of modern Euro- 
pean civilization, and they both devoted special attention to the 
elaboration of the minute details of modesty. The frequenters 
of the Hotel Eambouillet, the pracieuses satirized by Molidro, 
were not only engaged in refining the language ; they were re- 
fining feelings and ideas and enlarging the boundaries of 
modesty.2 In England such famous and pnjmlar authors as 
Swift and Sterne bear witness to a new aixlor of modesty in tlie 
sudden reticences, the dashes, and the asterisks, which are found 
throughout their works. The altogether new quality of liter- 
ary prurience, of which Sterne is still the classical example, 
could only have arisen on the basis of the new modesty which 
was then overspreading society and literature. Idle people, 

1 Talleniorit clc.s RCaux, who began to write his Eistoriottes in 1057, 
says of the Marquise ile Rainboiiillet: “Elle est un pen trop delicate 
. . . on n’o-scrait prononeer le mot do ciil. Cehi va dans I’exeOs.” 
Half a century later, in England, Mitndeville, in the Remarks appendeu 
to liis Pahle of the Bees, refers to the almost prudish modesty inculcated 
on children from their earliest years. 

2 In one of its civilized developments, this ritualized modesty be- 
eomes prudery, wliicli is defined by Forel ( Die Bomielle. Fntao, Fifth ed., 
p). 12.5) as “eodified sexvmi morality.” Prudery is fossilized modesty, 
and no long(;r reacts vitally. True modesty, in an intelligent civilized 
person, is instinctively afVeetod by motives and circiimstaueea, responding 
sensitively to its relationships. 


1 
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mostly, no cloulit, tlie women in salofis and drawing-roorna, 
people more familiar witli books than with the realities of life, 
now laid down tlic; riilea of modesty, and were ever enhirging it, 
ever inventing new subticticB of gesture and speeeh, which it 
would he immodest to neglei't, and wliicli are ever being rendered 
vulgar by use and tsver changing. 

It was at this time, jirolinlily, that the custom of iiiveiiling an arW* 
trary private vtw>at«ilary of wonts and pliraws for llw piirjsiw of 
big references to functions and jmrts of (he tsnly regarded as Ernmodcit 
und iiuiccpiit, first ta'gan to licconin nuuninn. Rucli private alniig, 
growing up independently in fiiinilicH, aiul e,s|a‘cinlly among womiiti, 
a« uadi as between lovers, is now atiinml universal. H is not con- 
fined to any Kuropean eounlry, and lias been studied in Italy by 
Kict-foro HI ftfi'fjn, 1K!17. cap. 1 and 2), who regards it as a wenjK>n of 
social defence against an inquisitive or liosiile envirnninenf, since it en- 
ivldea things to Ik' said with a meaning which is unintdligihle to all but 
the initiated person. Wliile it is quite true that (lie enstom is jinpiwrW 
by tiu! eomM’ioitKiiPsB of its praetical udvuntuges, it Inis unothcr sntiroe 
in a (tcHire to avoid wliat is felt to !*• the vulgar iimiiodesly of direst 
speech. This is siifT'ieienlly shown by the fact llmf such slang Is 
niosfly eoneerned witli the saero pnliie sjdierc. It is om- of (he chief 
eontrihnfhins to (he phenomena of nuidesty funiislii'd by ehdliwrlion. 
'Ilie elnini* of inodesly having ellectwl llie cluthhig of this kidy. tho 
iiupulHe of mmlesty llnds ti fnrlher sphere of ucfivily—half playfiil, yet 
wholly imperative — in the clothing of language. 

Modesty of speech has, however, ii deep and )iriniitivi‘ basiis, ah 
thougli in modern Kiirojic it only Is'eanie rsnisjiienons at the begin- 
ning of tltc eighteenth century. "All over llip world,” as Dufonr pul 
it, ‘‘to do is good, to say is hml.” lletiepiiws of «|>ei'eh are not 
adeijiinlply accrmntinl for by tho statement that modesty tends to irra- 
diate from llie action to the words describing the nelion, for there i* 
a tendency for modesly to be more deeply rooted in the word* Ihnii in 
the actions. "Modest women,” as Kleiniiaul truly remarks, “ have a 
mueli greater horror of saying immodest things than of doing them; 
they believe tlnit llg-leaves were especially made for the mouth.*’ (Klein- 
paul, Uprewh^ nhtw llVirfc,” p. ,*)0!).) It is a tendeney which is linked 
on to the religions and ritual feeling which we have already found to 
lie a factor of madcsly, and wlikdi, even when applied to language, 
appears to have an almost or quite instinctive Imsis. for it is found 
among the most primitive savages, who very fre(|Uently regard a iinnii 
n» too sacred or dangerous to utter. Among the trihes of Central 
Auatralia, in addition to his ordinary names, each individual law Ms 
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sacred or secret name, only known to the older and fully initiated mem- 
bers of his own totemic groiijr; among the Warramunga, it is not per- 
mitted to women to utter even a man’s ordinary name, though sha 
knows it. (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of- Central Australia, 
p, 581.) In the mysterious region of sex, this feeling easily takes root. 
In many parts of the world, men use among themselves, and women 
use among themselves, words and even languages wliich they may not 
use without impropriety in speaking to persons of the opposite sex, and 
it has heen sliown that exogamy, or the fact that the wife belongs to 
a dilferent tribe, will not always account for this phenomenon, 
(Crawley, Tho Mysiio Itoae, p. 40.) A special vocabulary for the genera- 
tive organs and functions is very widespread. Thus, in northwest 
Central Queen.sland, there is both a decent and an indecent vocabulary 
for the sexual parts; in ktitakoodi language, for instance, mc-ne may 
be used for the vulva in the best aboriginal society, but Icoon-ja and 
piilcHl, which are names for tho same parts, are the moat blackguardly 
words known to the natives. (W. Roth, Bthnolopical Studies Among the 
Queensland Aborigines, p. 184.) Among the Malays, puH is also a 
name for tho vulva which it is very indecent to utter, and it is only 
used in public by people under the influence of an obsessive nervous 
disorder. (W. Ciilman Kllis, “Latah,” Journal of Ucntal Soience, Jan., 
1897.) The iSwnhili women of Africa have a private metaphorical 
language of their own, referring to sexual matters (Jiache, Zeitschrift 
ficr VUhnologie, 1890, Heft 2-3, pp. 70 et seq,), and in Samoa, again 
young girls have a euphemistic name for tho penis, aualuma, which 
is not that in common use {Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, 1809, Heft 1, 
p. .Il) I e.xactly the same thing is found in Europe, to-day, and is some- 
times more marked among young peasant women than among those 
of butter social class, who often avoid, under all ciroumstanoes, the 
necessity for insing any definite name. 

>Sing;ilar as it may seem, the Romans, who in their literature 
impress u.s by their vigorous and naked grip of the most private facta 
of life, .showed in familiar intercourse a dread of obscene language— 
a dread untimately founded, it is evident, on religious grounds — far 
exceeding that which prevails among ourselves to-day in civilization 
‘Tt is remarkable,” Dufour observes, “that the prostitutes of ancient 
Romo would have blushed to say an indecent word in public. Tlia 
little tender words used between lovers and their mistresses were not 
less correct and innocent when the mistress was a courtesan and the 
lover an erotic poet. He called her his rose, his queen, his goddess, 
his dove, his light, his star, and she replied by calling him her Jev,’el, 
lier honey, her bird, her ambrosia, the apple of her eye, and never 
with any licentious interjoction, but only ‘I will lovol’ {Amabo), a fre- 
Jiueiit exclamation, summing up a whole life and vocation. When inti- 
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»ate relations tegan, they treated each other a* 'brother’ and 'siater.* 
Titcae appellations were eominon among the humblest and the proudest 
courtesans alike.” (lJufour, Huloire de la Prmiilutirm, \-ol, ii, p. 78.) 
So excessive was the Roinnii horror of obscenity that even physicians 
wore troinpelled to use n euphemism for urina, and though llie urinal or 
i;«« urimrium was openly used at the dining-table (following a enstom 
inlrmhiced by tins Sybarites, according to Athenanis, Tk»ok XII, cap. l7), 
the decorous guesit couhl not nsk for It by name, but only by a snap 
of Iho fingers (Dnfotir, o/», cit., vol, ii, p. 174). 

In modern JCnrope, u* seems fairly evident from the early rwilisUc 
dramatic literature of various cmmtrhm, no sjrechil liorror of speak- 
ing plainly regarding tlie sacro-puldc regions and tlielr fnnclioim ex- 
isted among the gt'neral jKipuhition until ilie ftcventeenlli century. 
There is, however, one nmrkcd exception. Kudi a feeling clearly 
existed a« regards meiistniation. It is not dilTicnlt to mis why it should 
have, begun at this fuiiclion. Wc have here not only a function confined 
to one sex and, therefore, easily lending Ksdf to a vocabulary confined 
to 0)10 sex; but, what is even of more inn»nr(ance, tbo lielief which 
existed nnumg tin' Uomnna, as elsewhere tlirongboni Die world, con- 
cerning the spedally dang(<rous and mysterious properties of inenslrun- 
tioii, survived tliroughnut niediipvnl times. (.See r.f/., T’loss and Bar- 
te*#, Dan BVi?*, Bd. I, XIV; also Havelock Kllis, Man and Woman, 
fourth ed. Ch. XI.) 'Hto very name, mntnn (“inontlilies”) , is a 
euphemism, and most of the old mdeiitilic names for tliis funelion nr© 
aimilavly vague. An regards popular feminine terminology previtm# 
to the eighteenth eenttiry, Sehttrig gives us fairly ample information 
IParthrnoloffia, 1720, pp. 27 ct sn^.). 11c remarks that Imlli in I,alin 
and (Jennnnie eouutries, menstruation was eomunmly designated by 
some term ©riuivnlent, to ''flowers," heenuse, Im says, it is a Idowoming 
that indicatcB the. |>ossihill(y of fruit. (.Serman peasant women, he tella 
T)8, called it the rose-wreath (Rosenkrantx). Among the other current 
feminine nnrnc-a for menstnmtion which ho gives, some are purely fanci- 
ful; thus, the Italian women dignified the function with the title of 
“mardiCKO magnilien;" German ladies, again, would use tho locution, 
"1 have had a letter,” or would say that their cousin or aunt Imd 
arrived. Tliese are closely similar to the euphemisms still used by 
women. 

It should he added that euplicroiwms for menstruation arc not 
confined to Kurope, and nro found among savagcR. According to Hill 
Tout (Journal of iUc Anthrojtolot/ioal Inntituta, 1904, p. .120; and lOOfl, 
p. 137), one of these cnplicrnisms was “ptitllng on the rnoerasin." and 
in another brancli of thes mime people, "putting the knees logidlmr/’ 
"goi)ig outside" (in allusion to tho cuatomai-y aeclusion at tlila period 
tn a Bolllnry hut), and so on. 
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It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that this process 
is au iutensiiicatiou of modesty. It is, oa the contrary, an 
attenuation of it. The observances of modesty become merely a 
part of a vast body of rules of social etiquette, thouglr a some- 
what stringent part on account of the vague sense still persisting 
of a deep-lying natural basis. It is a significant coincidence that 
the eighteenth century, which, was marked by this new exten- 
sion of the social ritual of modesty, also saw the first appearance 
of a new philosophic impulse not merely to analyze, but to dis- 
solve the conception of modesty. This took place more especially 
in France. 

The swift rise to supremacy, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of logical and rational methods of thinking, in eon- 
jnuction with the new development of geometrical and math- 
ematical science, led in the eighteenth century to a widespread 
belief in France that human customs and human society ought to 
be founded on a strictly logical and rational basis. It was a 
belief which ignored those legitimate claims of the emotional 
nature which the nineteenth century afterwards investigated and 
developed, but it was of immense service to mankind in clearing 
away useless prejudices and superstitions, and it culminated in 
the reforms of the great Revolution which most other nations 
have since been painfully struggling to attain. Modesty offered 
a tempting field for the eighteenth century philosophic spirit to 
explore. 

The manner in which, the most distinguished and adven- 
turous minds of the centuiy approached it, can scarcely he 
better illustrated than by a conversation, reported by Madame 
d’Epinay, which took place in 1750 at the table of Mile. Quin- 
ault, the eminent actress. fine virtue,” Duclos remarked, 
“which one fastens on in the morning with pins 1” He proceeded 
to argue that "a moral law must hold good always and every- 
where, wdiich modesty does not.” Saint-Lamhert, the poet, 
observed that “it must be acloiowledged that one can say nothing 
good about innocence without being a little corrupted,” and 
Duclos added “or of modesty without being impudent.” Saint- 
ILambert finally held .forth with much poetic cinfchiisiasm con 
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ttemlng the tlesiTability of conEummating marriagw in public.^ 
This view of iriailcsly, minbinwl with tlic introiiwction of Greek 
fashioiw, gained grotiiul t«i pencil an estcnt tJiat towards tlio end of 
the century women, to tlic detrinicnt of tlieir iseallh, were 
thnci content to driiss in transimrcnt gauze, and even to walk 
abroad in the t'lnniips Ely,«4ca without any clothing; that, how. 
ever, eras too itiucli for the public.^ The final oiitamit! of th« 
eighteenth cenlurv siiirit in this direction was, m w’e know, by 
no iiunms tin; dissnliilion of uuKleaty. Iltifc it led to a dearer 
realization of what is pornuHicnt in its organic foinuhitions and 
■what is merely temporary in its shifting iinuiifeHtationB. That 
is a realization wliieh is no moan task to achieve, and is difficult 
for many, even yet. So intelligent a traveler as Mrs. Bishop 
(Miss Bird), on her first visit to Japan carnc to the conclusion 
that Japutiese women had no modesty, borauso they had no 
objection to ln'ing seen naked wln'ix bathing. Twenty years 
later slio admitted to Dr. Baelz that she had made a mistake, and 
that "a woman may he naked and yet bcdiavo like a liidv,”^* In 
civilized countries the olmervanws of modesty differ in dilfemit 
regions, and in ditVerent soeial elnsses, V»nt, liowt?ver \arimis the 
forma may he, the impulse itself remains iiersiateiit.'^ 

Slodesty ItfW tlum come to liave the fim'e of a tradition, 
a vague but immsive force, hearitig with api’cdal power on tliose 
who cannot reason, and vet having its root iti the instincts of all 
people of all ehiSKe.s.*'’ It has beeoiiie mainly transformed into 

1 .l/riiioOrj* fie Madfime tVI'iiinai/, I’urt. 1, fli. V. Thirty yrnra 
tnrlier, Mamlevillo hud writltn, in Uiigluml, Ihufc "the nwdesly of 
ivoniun is tiie rcMulb of custom niid cducivtion." 

a tiom'mirt, //ism/re dc laKodidd I<'rnn{-rim’ prndant k Directttire, 

f i. 422. Clotlicu hofaiiio ho guuzc-like, and receded to hucIi uti wlenl 
roin the limlw, that, for a time the chemise w«8 di»«irtl«d ii« an 
awkward and tnilii(uatcd gitrmenfc. 

^ Zeitmilirift fiir Mlhiwlogie, 1901, Ilcffc 2, p. 170, 

In tlio runil Ui-Htricta of llanovcr, Pastor Qrii«lioir slatea, "even 
when natural lU'ccssitics are performed with tlic greutcat possildc free- 
dom, there is no oirenco to nuxlealy, in rural opinion.” Utit lie makes 
a Btatemenfc wliicdi is both contradictory and falne, when he adds that 
"modesty is, to the eoiintry man in general, a foringn idea,” 
{GdMhlmhtlkh-SUtUchfS ViThiiltnime im DevlKchf: Hrwlw, vol, ii, p. »lfl.) 

0 It is frequeiiUf stated that prostitutes tire devoid of nmdesty, 
but this is incorrect i they posneas a partial and diininiiihed modesity whieli, 
for a eoiiaidernblo period, atiUrcnmiiis genuine taeo e,g,, Kciks, La Preati' 
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the allied emotion of decency, which has been described as 
“modesty fossilized into social customs/’ The emotion yields 
more readily than in its primitive state to any sufficiently-strong 
motive. Even fashion in the more civilized countries can easily 
inhibit anatomical modesty, and rapidly exhibit or accentuate, in 
turn, almost any part of tlie body, while tlw savage Indian woman 
of America, the barbarous woman of some Mohammedan coun- 
tries, can scarcely sacrifice her modesty in the pangs of child- 
birth. Even when, among uncivilized races, the focus of modesty 
may be said to be eccentric and arbitrary, it still remains very 
rigid. In such savage and barbarous countries modesty possesses 
the strength of a guuuine and irresistible instinct. In civilized 
countries, however, anyone who places considerations of modesty 
before the claims of some real human need excites ridicule and 
contempt. 


liiUon, p. f)8). Lombroso and Ferrero {La, Donna, p. 540) refer to tl«. 
objection of prostitutes to bo oxainined during tbe wontlily periods 
as' often greater tiuin that of respectable women. Again, Cilllari states 
(“i’rostituzione in Sicilia,” Archivio di FsiGlmtrk, 1903, p. 205), tliat 
Sicilian prostitutes can onlj' with difficulty be persuaded to expose them- 
selves naked in the practice of their profession. Aretino^ long since 
reinarlceil (in La Pippa) that no women so detest gratuitous dccol- 
Idiage as prostitutea, Wlieu prostitutes do not possess modesty, phey fre- 
quently simulate it, and Ferriani remarks (in his DelinquenU Mkorenni] 
that of ninety-seven minors (mostly females) aecused of offences against 
public deeeiiey, seventy-live simulated a modesty whiuh, in his opinion, 
they were entirely without. 



'llie Bhwli tliw SimcUmi of Mmlwtj'—Tlw Plosnomena of Hhwhing— 
InfluoticM Wliicli Jlodify (lie Ajililiuto to Blusii^lterJiHW, GMicmliaat 
of the Faw, Kte, 


It is impossible to contemplate tliis series of plienomena, 
80 ra(li<;ally persistent wlmtever its eliangea of form, and so 
constfint throughout every stage of civilization, without feeling 
that, ultlimigli niorlcsty ciiiiMot properly lie callwl an jnsliiiet,, 
there must lie sonu; pliysinlngical imsis to sufijtort it. Fiuloubt" 
rdly Hucli a iHisis is formed hy that vasomotor imTliiinism of 
which tile most obvious outward sign is, in limnan beings, the 
binsli. All the allied cniotirma! forms of fciir— sliaim*, hashfiil- 
ntTO, tiniidity-~}ii'(* to sonic extent upheld by this tneciniiiism, 
but such is c*speeially (he case with the eiiKifioii we are now 
concerned with.^ Tim blush is the sanction of nimlcsty. 

* 'riic lihisli is, liiilpfO, only a jiiirl, almost, jktIiuiis, b?i necidenlal 
|Hirt, of till' ewganit! turmoil with wliiek it isfi««ii«»iisli>il. I'lirlriilge, wim Im* 
stuiliwl lilt! iilieitoiiii'ua of lilushiiig in one lomilri-rl (iiul Iwmlj' caK» 
[l‘r'il(tgiiffwiit Fiiiiimiri/, April, 1KM7), liiuls (luil flii> folloiviug are the 
general syin|t((tiiiK: tioiuora near the waist, wrakin>*» in tlie limtw, 
pri'smiro, tri'iiililiiig, wnriiifh, weight or heating ill tlie eliest, warm 
wave from feet upward, (piiveriiig of heart. slop]iiig<> and llieri nipid 
hciiliiig of heart, TOlitiiesa all over fidhnved liy heat, diwiiiess, fiiigling 
of loBs (Old lingers, iiumUness, soiiiethiiig rising in tliroiil, smarting 
of eyes, singing in ears, priekling sensutioiiH of face, mul pressure 
inside lieml. I’urtridge eonsidera tliiit the dislurluineB is primarily een- 
Irnl, II eluiiige in llie eereliriil cireulntion, iiiid flint the actual redueta of 
tlio aurfaee conies late in the nerve Htoriii, and is really fait a small part 
of it. 

1 Itieliiiaufl ("I’ourqnoi Umigit-on Umw dm Dem Mmda, 1 Oo- 
tohre, ) imints out tliiit lilushing is nlwaya atwwiiated with fear, and 
indiciiles, in the vuriouH mndilions under wli'ieli it may arise, —inodeaty, 
timidity, ccmfiisiun, — tiiat we have winicthing to eoneeal whicdi we four 
limy be disOTvered. “All tlic evideiiee," Partridge elutes, "aBBuiH kt fatiltt 
to the coiielusioii that tlie inentnl stale underlying Idiwliliig liehmg* to 
the fear family. The [ireseiiec of the feeling of dreutl, the palpitalimi of 
the lieart, the iiupiiki to eseape, to liide, tlie sluiek, all cwillrnm tliia 
view,” 
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There has been some discussion as to ■vvhy, and indeed how farj 
blushing is confined to the face. Henle (Ueher das Brrothen) thought 
that we blush in the face because all nervous phenomena produced by 
mental states appear first in the face, owing to the anatomical arrange- 
ment of the nerves of tlie body. Darwin (Bsoprcssion of the Emotions) 
argued that attention to a part tends to produce capillary activity in 
the part, and that the face has been the chief object of attention. It 
has also Ixien argued, on the other hand, that the blush is the vestigial 
remains of a general erethism of sex, in which shame originated; that 
the blush was thus once moi-o. widely difl'usod, and is so still among 
the women of some lower races, its limitation to the face being due 
to sexual selection and the enhanced beauty thus achieved. Fiirfi once 
had occasion to examine, when completely nude, a boy of thirteen 
whose sexual organa were deformed; when accused of masturbation 
he became covered by a blush which spread uniformly over his face, neck, 
body and limbs, before and behind, except only the hands and feet. 
Pfire asks whether such a universal blush is more common than we 
imagine, or whether the state of nudity favors its manifestation. 
{Gomptes Rendus, SociMi de Biologie, April 1, 1005.) It may be added 
that Partridge mentions one case in which the hands blushed. 

The sexual Telationships of bluBhiug are unquestionable. It 
occurs chiefly in women ; it attains its chief intensity at puberty 
and during adolescence j its most common occasion is some more 
or less sexual suggestion; among one hundred and sixty-two 
occasions of blushing enumerated by Partridge, by far the most 
frequent cause was teasing, usually about tlie other sex. “An 
erection/' it has boon said, “is a blushing of the penis." Stanley 
Hall seems to suggest that the sexual blush is a vicarious genital 
flushing of blood, diverted from the genital sphere by an 
inhibition of fear, just as, in girls, giggling is also very fre- 
quently a vicarious outlet of shame; the sexual blush would 
thus be the outcome of an ancestral sex-feai*; it is as an 
irradiation of sexual erethism that the blush may contain an 
element of pleasure.^ 

Bloch remarks that the blush is sexual, because reddening of the 
face, as well as of the genitals, is an accompaniment of sexual emotion 
{BeitrSge stur /EUologie der Pagohopathia Besoualis, Teil II, p. 39). 


1 G. Stanley Hall, “A Study of Pears,” American Journal Psg- 
eliologg., 1807. 
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"Ito you not tliink,” n eorri'fsjtoiukiit writes, "tliat the »xuiil Wu»Ji, at 
k«*t, really rei»re»(*nl« a vaiw-relaxor effect quite the »«tn« m ereetionj 
The embarnwament which arise* is thie to ii iKTcejilimi of this fuel, tiruki 
cireuttistJitiws which are felt lt» Iw iiUKiiited for psu-Ii a eonilitioii. Tlier# 
may arise the fear of awakeniiiK iliegtist "ay the exhibition of a btate 
which i» out of place. I Iiiivu notieed that auclt a blush is pnnhieed 
when a aufliciently young ami suMsqilihie woman is puinjwd full ol 
cornplitiienl*. Thia hluah scenia necimqmnieil hy pleasure which doe# 
not always change to fear or ili«gu«t. Iml Is felt to W; altrsiflive. Whtn 
tliscomforl ari»M, moat women say that they fed this Iterau***' *it hjoks 
a» if they had no ermlnd over themselvea.’ When they fed Unit thewt 
i» T»i niH'd for eontrd, they no longer fiad fear, ami the rdnxiir effwt 
has «i wider field of ojjenitioii, prodiieing a general rosines*. eriicUon 
of apiiml sexual otgniig, cle. Such a hlu«h would tliua bet a, partial 
isesuol efiJiivalent, and allow' of the inhihilion of other Mixuni effi^te, 
through the wnrning it gives, and the fear armiwd, a* well an btdnif 
in itedf a alight outlet of relaxor energy. When the rrdai ionabifm of the 
pnrmnis eoncemed allow fre<Hlom to the ajMsdnl wsunl stimuli, a* in 
ttiarringe, bluKliing does not wcur «o ofbn, and when it doe# it has not 
xo often tho conaequent of fear.” 

There enn Ik; no doidit that the hlu«h ia neximlly altrndive, TIio 
hhiah ia the exfiresKion of an im|(ulao to eoneenltnent and flight, which 
tendH atitonialically to arouse in the Itdinlder the «)rrea]Hmding iinpulw 
of jiurauit, KO that the central Kitunlion of enurtahip is at once pre- 
sented. Women are more or lesa eonaeious of thia, a# well ns men, and 
this recognition i« an added anuree of emhiirramHinenl wlieii it cannot 
become a aource of pleasure. The niicietit tme of rouge teatifles to Urn 
heauly of the bhmli, and Ibirwin stated that, in Turkish «tave-nmr* 
keta, the girla who readily IduKlieil felehcd the highest prices. To 
evoke a blush, even by producing emharrassinent. ia very wmiinonly a 
cauRo of ninsculine gralillention. 

Snvng<‘H, Imllv men and women, hlush even iMuieath a dusky ikln 
(for the phenomenon of bhmliing among different raeci, rcc Wnlt^ 
Anihropolaffie der T^aiurvUlkrr, Bd. I, pp. M0-lfifl|, and it in fawsiblfl 
that rmturnl »eleetion, aa well as sexual mdrsdion, has brs»n favorable 
to the dcN'doprnent of the blush. It is scarcely an iiceidenl that, ns ha* 
been often olwiu'ved, criniiimls, or the nulboeinl element of the com* 
Jininily — whether by tho Imhits of their lives or by ccmgenital almornial- 
ity-— hhtslt less easily than normal persons. Kroner (Das klirperUehe 
OtfUhl, 1887, p. 13Q) remarks: “The origin of a speciflo tmnnortion 
between shamo and blushing i« thes work of n nocittl Hclrrlinn, It k 
certainly an immcdlHte advantage for n man not to hltish-, iiulircctly, 
however, it is a disadvanbige, hecuuso in other ways he will he known 
as slminclcsH, and on that account, as a rule, he will be abut out from 
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propagation. This social seleetion will be specially exercised on the 
female sex, and on this account, women blush to a greater extent, and 
more readily, than men, ’ ’ 

The importance of the blush, and the emotional confusion 
behind it, as the sanction of modesty is shown by the significant 
fact that, by lulling emotional confusion, it is possible to inhibit 
the sense of modCwSty. In other words, we are here in the 
presence of a fear — to a large extent a sex-fcar — impelling to 
concealment, and dreading self-attention; this fear naturally 
disappears, even though its ostensible cause remains, when it 
becomes apparent that there is no reason for fear. 

That is the reason why nakedness in itself has nothing to 
do with modesty or immodesty; it is the conditions under which 
the nakedness occurs which determine whether or not modesty 
will be roused. If none of the factors of modesty are violated, 
if no emliarrassing self-attention is excited, if there is a con- 
sciousness of perfect propriety alike in the subject and in the 
spectator, nakcdnc.s.s is entirely compatible with the most 
scrupulous modesty. A. Duval, a pupil of Ingres, tells that a 
female model was once quietly posing, completely nude, at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Suddenly she screamed and ran to cover 
herself with her garments. She hud S(3eu a workman on the roof 
gazing inquisitively at her through a skylight.^ And Pnola 
Lombroso describe.s how a lady, a diplomatist's wife, who went 
to a gathering where she found herself the only woman in 
evening drciss, fdt, to her own surprise, such sudden shame that 
she could not keep back her tears. 

It thus comes about that the emotion of modesty necessarily 

J-Men are also very sensitive to any such inquisitiveness on tbo 
part of the opposite sex. To this cause, perhaps, and possibly, also, to the 
fear of causing disgust, may be ascribed the objection of men to un- 
dress before women artists and women doctors. I am told there is 
often difficulty iu getting men to pose nude to women artists. Sir 
Jonathan Hutchinson was compelled, some years ago, to exclude lady 
members of tho medical profession from the instructive demonstrations 
at his museum, “on account of the unwillingness of male xuitioats to 
undress before them." A similar unwillingness is not found among 
women patients, but it must bo remembered that, while women are 
accustomed to men as doctors, men (iu England) are not yet accustomed 
to women as doctors. 
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depentls on tiie feelings of tlie people aronml. Tlie Musence of 
the emotion by no means signifies inimmlesty, provided that the 
reactions of modesty are at otiec set in motion uiulcr the stress 
of SI epccUltor’a eye Unit is seen to be lustful, inquisitive, or 
reproacbful. This is proved to be tbo fa»i’ among primitive 
peoples everywlicro. The dsipanese woman, naked as in daily 
lift! slie Rametitrics ig, n'lmiins uneoncerm’d becfniSG alie exeita 
no diBiifreeablo attention, but the inquisitive suid umiiHnnorly 
Europesm’s eye sit onee caiisea lier to feel ctmfiwion. Stratz, a 
pliysicdan, find one, moreover, who laid long lived among the 
.Tavanese who frequently go rniked, fonml that naked Japanese 
wonion felt no cmliarnissfiient in his preseneo. 

It is doubtless ns a cloak to the lilusli that we imift explain 
the eurions iiinuence of darkness in restraining the inanifeata- 
tiona of niodcfity, as many lovers have diseovereil, and as we may 
notice in our cities after dark. This inflnenee of darkness In 
inhibiting lundcsiy is a very aneicut ohservatinn. Burton, in the 
Anatoinif of }fclaiii’h(ili), quotes from Ihimlinns the saying 'TYoa? 
facii impudenicii" dirwtly assoeiating this with Idnsliing, and 
Bargngli, the Viennese novelist, wrote in the sivtecntli cenlnry 
that, ‘Tt is commonly said of women, that they ivill do in the dark 
what they would not do in the light.” It is tnie Unit the 
iiniTiodeaty of a large city at night is to pome extent explained 
hr the, irrujition of prostitutes at tliat time; proslituteR, being 
habitually nearer to tlio thresbobl of inmiodesty, are more 
markedly alfected by this infhieiiee. But it is an influence to 
wliieli the most mode.st ivomen are, at all events in some degree, 
Rusceptible. It lias, indeed, been said that a woni.nn is fdvvuys 
more her real self in the dark than in the glare of daylight; this 
is part of what Chamliorlain calls her night-inspiration. 

"Traces of tlic aiglit-iuspiratUm, of tlie itinucnea ot Iho iiritniliro 
five-group, nbiiuiul in woman. Imlectl, it may he said (the life of 
SfiutUcrn Europe ami of American Bociety of toalay illustrates tlda 
point abimdiuillyl tlitib ahe )», iu n sense, a nigUt-tieing, for the, acLlvily, 
physical ami iiioviil, of uuKlern wtuucii {revealed e.;/. in the daneo aiitl 
the noeturiud inUdkelualiUes of society) in this direction is renmrkalde. 
T’erluips we ttmj' style a good deal of tier ordinary dny-Iahor its rest, or 
the ooinnionplaeos and baiudltios of lior csiatciicc, her uveiiing and night 
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life being the true side of her activities” {A. F, Chamberlain, “Work 
and Rest,” Popular Scienoc Monthly, March, 1902). Giessler, who 
has studied the general inlluence of darkness on human psychic life, 
reaches conclusions which harmonize with the.se (C. M. Glossier, “Der 
Einfluss der Dunkelheit auf das Seelonleben des Mensehen,” Vierteljahra- 
schrift filr idssensohaf lliohe Philosophie, 1904, pp. 265-279). I have 
not been able to see Gieasler’s paper, hut, according to a summary 
of it, he comes to the result that in the dark the soul’s activities are 
■nearer to its motor pole than to its sensitive pole, and that there is a 
tendency for plicnomena belonging to the early period of development 
to be prominent, motor memory functioning more than representative 
memory, attention more than apperception, imagination more than 
logical thinking, egoistic more than altruistic morals, 

It is curious to note that short-sightedness, naturally, 
though illogically, tends to exert the same iiiiiuence as darkness 
in this resiiect; I am assured by short-sighted persons of both 
sexes that they are much more liable to the emotions of shyness 
and modesty with tlieir glasses than witliout tliem; such persona 
with difficulty realize that they are not so dim to others as others 
are to tliem. To bo in. the company of a blind person seems also 
to be a protection against sbyncss.i It is interesting to learn 
that congenitally blind children are as sensitive to appearances 
as normal children, and blush as readily.^ This w'ould seem to 
be due to the fact that tlie liahitually blind have permanently 
adjusted their mental focus to that of normal persons, and react 
in the same manner as normal persons; blindness is not for 
tliem, as it is for tlio sliort-siglitod without their glasses, a 
temporary and relative, almost unconscious refuge from clear 
vision. 

It is, of course, not as the mere cloak of a possible blush 
that darkness gives courage; it is because it lulls detailed self- 
realization, such conscious self-realization being always a source 

1 “I am acquainted with tlie case of a shy man,” writes Dr. Harry 
Campbell, in his interesting study of "Morbid Shyness” {Brit ish Medical 
Journal, Soptemher 20, 1800), “who will make himself quite at Ivome in 
the house of a blind person, and liclp himself to wine witii tlic utnio.st 
confidence, wliercas if a meml)er of tlie family, wlio can see, comes into 
the room, all his old shyness returns, and he wishes himself far away.” 

2 Stanley Hall ("Showing Off and Bashfulness,” Prdaynyioal Semi- 
nary, June, 190.8), quotes Di'. Anagnos, of the Perkins Institute for tho 
Blind, to tliis effect. 
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of fears, and tlie Idiisli their ih^isnite pyinbol an?! visilile climax. 
It is to the blush tlisst wk imist atirilmtc !i rwrioHs w!M|>lt*rnt>i)tary 
relalionsliij) litiwrcn tlic hire mid llitusacro-puliic rc'jrion .-is i-fiitns 
of aiialornical irmihriilv. Tiie winncn of si»nis' .'Sfricjiii trilii'ts who 
go nnlicrl, Emin ISey remarked, cover the face wilii tlic lisiiid under 
the inilsience of nindesiy. ’Martin! l<mir siiice fd^erveil (Lib. hi, 
EXVIJn that ivlaai an iniioi’eiit girl lonkw at, tlie j»eui» slw* gaaei 
thrrnigh her fingers. Wlserc, as niJioiig niriify Jiieilifiinrnwlan 
pcoidcs, (lit* hiee is the diicf foens of irmilesty. tiic e:^j»i»SHre of 
the real of the hntiy, imdiiding w»im:liin<-s even the sarro-piihie 
region, mnl eerlairily the legs and thighs, often !«!-< oiih-« a matter 
of iiidilTerence.^ 

This coiicMiInient of tlic face is more tlsmi a (;onvi(ititm ; it 
1ms n [wydsologiciil l,.»asis. \\\‘ may oliservc aissorig onrselves the 
weH-iniirki'd feininiuc tendency to hide the faw; in order to 
clonk a jiossihli! MuhIi, and to hide the i-yes as a imt hud of hilling 
Ktdf-conacioiiHnesa, a iiiethod fahnlmiaiy jirtrilmted to the ostrich 
with flit! aanu! end of eonecalnient." A woman who i« sliy with 

1 Tims, Htmaiiil. in tlie eixlilccntli renlury. noted Ui.n the «smntry 
wonieii ill Hft.V|tl only wore a aiiiale Marnieiit, oi'eii from the nniijtit* 
to tins kitet'H on I'lU'U aide, »it tintl il revenled Die ImmIv nl, every inov®- 
llW’llt; "iHlt llii« Irnlddei tin* woineii little, jonvided the fjM’e 5» nol «*x- 
pfoed." (iVii/nne ilmm In Unutt: rt Mtinitt KiVijttr. 17T!I. Vol. i. )« JtSlI.) 
n’lieii CnHiinovii wii« at t ■nimtantiuiijde. tite foiitie de H<iniievfil. » «iu- 
Vert to iHlnm, nsmtred Idiii tliul lie was iiii*>liiken in living In see a 
womnifR fttee wliea lie riiiglil em»ily olitiiin grraiter favora from her. 
'‘The nuwt reserved of 'I’lirkinh wnnien," tlm Comle nsmired liiiii, "(ju!y 
carries lier irmdesty in her fnee, niid as .wmi a« her veil is on «!ii‘ is sure 
that alie will never lilu di at miyUiitig.’" ( ,)femioVr,i, vo!. i, p. 4211. ( 

2 It is wnrlh noliiig llml this im)iulse is risited in tlie miniral in- 
Btiiu'live nets luid ideas of idiildiiuod. Stanley Hall, liiaiiiig with the 
"Karly .Si'iise of Self,” in the re|Mirt iilreudy lueuf ioried, refers to the 
eyes us [lerhajis even inure tliaii (he lintids. feel, and nmnth. “Hie celitrei 
or tlmt kind of Kelf-etmseionsmss whieh is always mindful of how tlie wK 
aiipeara to others,” and proeeeds to mention “the very isimmmt im- 
pression of young ehihlri*u tliat if tlie eyes are eovereil or <-lo«i?d (liey 
cannot he seen. Some think the entire laidy thus vaiiisliisr from sight 
of othersi some, tliat tlie liead also eeases to he visitile; and a still 
higher form of tliis curious psychosis is that, wlien llicy are eloaed. ths 
Roul eniniot lit) seen.” {Amrrmin Jounial •>/ pniti'holntu/, vol. is, No. 8 
18fl8,) The iuBtinetlvo and iiiireasinted elmraeter of lliiii net is fur 
ther shown by its oeeurrene.o in idiots. Nileke meutioos tlmt iie ««« 
had oeension to exaiiiino the nlidonien of an idiot, wlin, (hereniion. at 
tempted to draw down his ahirt with Hie left liantl, wltiio witli tlio rigid 
ho covered his oyos- 
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her lover will sometimes experience little or no difficulty in 
showing any part of her person provided she may cover her face. 
When, in gynaecological practice, examination of tlie sexual organs 
is necessary, women frequently find evident satisfaction in con^ 
cealing tlic face with the hands, although not the slightest atten- 
tion is being directed toward the face, and when an unsophis-' 
ticated woman is betrayed into a confession which affects hei 
modesty she is apt to turn her back to her interlocutor. “When 
the face of woman is covered,” it lias been said, “her heart is 
bared,” and the Oatholic Church has recognized this psycho* 
logical truth by arranging that in the confessional the penitent’s 
face shall not be visible. The gay and innocent freedom of 
Southern women during Carnival is due not entirely to the per- 
mitted license of the season or the concealment of identity, bnt 
to the mask that hides the face. In England, during Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign and at the Restoration, it was possible for 
respectable women to lie present at the theatre, even during the 
performance of the most free-spoken plays, because they wore 
masks. The fan has often subserved a similar end.^ 

All such facts serve to show that, though the forms of 
modesty may change, it is yet a very radical constituent of 
human nature in all stages of civilization, and tliat it is, to a large 
extent, maintained by the mechanism of blushing. 


1 cy. Htaiil«y Hull rtiid T. >Sniitli, “Sliowiiig Off and Baslifulness/' 
Amiicm Journal of rsyohology, June, 1903, 



Stimriitti'y of tlio Ffttlora of Mod«ty— Tbo Fttlore tt'f IWwty-x. 
Moilosly no Knsriitinl Elptnent of lofe, 

Wb linvo 8«n that tlie factors of mal<»8ty are nuinewHa. To' 
attempt to explain motlcsly by digrai^ing it st« rnprely an ex- 
ample of pWfhit! pjiralyaii, of 8iauimtj, in to elatla tlio prolifem. 
b)' the fitatemeiifc of what is little more than a triiisiri. 
ig ft eoiiipk’XHs of emotions with their concomitiint iileas which 
W’e must uimivel to eoiiipreliciid. 

We have fcatml among- the factors of incKtety: (1) the 
primitive) animal g«'slure of sexual refiwiil on the }wrt of tlw 
female, wlien she is not at that moment of her generative! life 
at which pile (Icpireii the male’s advances; (-’} the fair of 
arousing ilisgust, a fear primarily clue to 'the close proximity of 
the sexual eenlrc* to the points of exit of tlio-se escrefinns which 
are useless and unjileasant, even in many cuh’S to anim.ils; (3) 
tlie fear of the magic influence of siwnal plii-iiciiiiMiii, und tho 
ceremonial and ritual jinicticcs primarily (in lliig fear, and 
liltirmitely jiassing into simple rules of decorum wliicli are signi 
and guard iatm of mculcfity ; ( ! ) the development of ormunwit and 
elolhing, eoneoniitiintly fostering alike tlie nuKiesty wliieli ra* 
presses male sexual desire and the eorjHptry whieli seeks to allure 
it; (5) the coneejitiun of women as property, iin|ifirtiiig a new 
and powerful sanction to an emotion already Iwised <m more 
natural and iiriiiiitive facta. 

It must always bo remembered that these factors do not 
usually (leeiir separately. Very often they are all of them implied 
in a Bingle imiudso of mfulesty. We unravel the cord in order to 
investigate its cmistnietioii, hut in real life the slramk arc more 
or less iudistinguishaldy twisted together. 

It may still bo asked finally whetlier, on the whole, modesty 
really Iieeomes a more jirominent emotion ns civil ixatimi advanecs. 
I do not thinlc tliia position can he maintained. If is a great 
mistake, a.*s we liavo seen, to suppose that in heeoniiriir extended 

(m) 
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modesty also becomes intensified. On the contrary, this very 
extension is a sign of -weakness. Among savages, modesty is far 
more radical and invincible than among the civilized. Of 
the Araucanian women of Chile, Treutler has remarked that 
they are distinctly more modest than tlie Christian white popu- 
lation, and such observations might be indefinitely extended. 
It is, as we have already noted, in a new and crude civilization, 
eager to mark its separation from a barbarism it has yet 
scarcely escaped, that we find an extravagant and fantastic 
anxiety to extend the limits of modesty in life, and art, and litera- 
ture. In older and more mature civilizations — ^in classical an- 
tiquity, in old Japan, in France — ^modesty, while still a very 
real influence, becomes a mucli less predominant and all-pervad- 
ing influence. In life it becomes subservient to human use, in 
ai-t to beauty, in literature to expression. 

Among ourselves we may note that modesty is a much more 
invincible motive among the lower social classes than among the 
more cultivated classes. This is so even when we should expect 
the influence of occupation to induce familiarity. Thus I have 
been told of a hallet-girl who thinks it immodest to bathe in the 
fashion customary at the sea-side, and cannot make up her mind 
to do so, but she appears on the stage every night in tights as a 
matter of course; while Fanny Kemble, in her Reminiscances, 
tells of an aetre.ss, accustomed to appear in tights, who died a 
martyr to modesty rather than allow a surgeon to see her inflamed 
knee. Modesty is, indeed, a part of self-respect, but in the 
fully-developed human being self-respect itself holds in check any 
excessive modesty.^ 

We must remember, moreover, that there are more definite 
grounds fox the subordination of modesty with the development 


1 Freud remarks tliat one may often hear, concerning elderly Indies, 
that in their youtii in tlie country, they suffered, almost to ool- 
lapse, from licemon-hages from the genital passage, beua-uae tliey 
were too modest to seek medical advice and examination; lie adds 
tlmt it is Qxtremely rare to find such nn attitude among our young 
women to-day. (S. Freud, Zur Ncuroacnlehre, 190(1, p. 182.) It would 
bo easy to find evidence ot the disappearance of misplaced signs of 
modesty formerly prevalent, although this mark of increasing civiliza- 
tion has not always penetrated to our laws and regulations. 

J 
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of eiTilization,. We liavc seen lliat the lactori of iitoilesly are 
many, and that most of tlieni arc based on ernoliaii* wliidi make 
little urgent njipen.1 sin't* to ram in a savage or liarliaroiia con-^ 
ditioii. Thus, disgust, aa Itiidu't lias truly jwinted out, !!«;«. 
sarily clreronFCs as kninvlcdge iiirreaws,* A« we analyze and 
understiind our e.vpcricm'es hs'tter, m they caHSo us les* dis- 
gust. A rotten egg is disguatiug, 1ml the diemist feck no dingiist 
toward sidplmreltifel hydrogen; wliiU* a aohniwn «f projnlaiain, 
does not produce the disgusting impression of that laiman pliyi* 
ical unelcanlinegs of whici* it is an odorous tfonslilueiit. Aa 
disgust becomes analyzed, and as self-rcrpeti tends to increased 
physical purity, so the factor of disgust in imidwty is mini, 
juized. Tho factor of ceremonial inu-leaniieK!!, again, which 
plays 80 urgent ii [uirt in modesty at eertiiin stages of enliiire, is 
to-day without iullueuce c.xeepl in so far as it survives in eti'juetle. 
In tho Ksuiie way tiie .social-econontic factor of iiiodcsly, based 
on tho conci>ptioii of women as property, lielongs P) u stage of 
Immun development whieli is wholly alien to an advanced civiiizsv- 
tion. Even the most fuiulanw'nlu! iiii]julse of all, the gesture of 
sexual refiifial, is normally only imperative among aniiiiak and 
savages. Tims civilization tends to sidjordinule, if not to 
minimize, modesty, to render it a grace of life rather than a 
fiuidamontal social law of life. Hut an essential grace of life it 
still remains, and wliatevcr delicate variations it may amunc w© 
can scarcely conceive of its diHaj»iiearanc»!. 

In the art of love, liowever, it is more tliau a grace ; it imtsb 
always bo fundamental. Slodcsty is not indeed tlie last word of 
love, Ijut it is the neemary fomulalion for all Itjve's most 
exquisite audacities, tlie foundation which aliuui gives worth and 
sweetness to wliat Hetumcour calls its “'delicdons !w;aj«ienc6.”2 
■Witliout modesty we could not have, nor rightly value at its true 
worth, tliat bold and pure candor which is at once the final 
revelation of love and the seal of its siiKsnity. 

1 "Diiigufft,” lie remarkH, “is u sort of ».viitlic«i« which uUjwIiw to 
thy total forin of olijewls, and wliich must iliminixh »m! ilitmitjwitr M 
aeicmtilie lumlyais Hepanilcs iiilu luirls what, as a whole, is »i rcjiHKiuini’’ 

e Bcruiiicour, l)« VAmoiir, l.s;)4, vol, i, ji. MltJ, He icmsurlis that a 
nsdoas and false reserve is duo to atujndlty rather Ihiui to iiKKlwty. 
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Even Holieiiomaer — ^^vho argues that for the perfect man there could 
be no shame, because shame rests on. an inner conflict in one’s own 
personality, and “the perfect man knows no inner conflict”' — believes 
that, siiioe humanity is imperfect, modesty possesses a high and, indeed, 
sj’mptomatic value, for “its presence shows that according to the 
measure of a man’s ideal personality, his valuations are established.” 

Dugas go(!S further, and asserts that the ideals of modesty develop 
with human development, and forever take on new and finer forms. 
“Tliere is,” ho declares, "a very elo.se relationship between naturalness, 
or sincerity, and jnodesty, for in love, natunilne.ss is tlie ideal attained, 
and modesty is only the fear of coining short of that ideal. Natural- 
ness is the sign and thn test of perfect love. It is the sign of it, for, 
when love can show itself natural and true, one may conclude that 
it is purified of its xmavowable imperfections or defects, of its alloy 
of wreteliod and potty passions, its grossness, its chimerical notions, 
that it has hccome strong and healthy and vigorous. It is the ordeal 
of it, for to show itself natural, to he always true, without slirinking, 
it imist have all the lovable qualities, and liavo them without seeking, 
as a second nature. What we call ‘natural,’ is indeed really acquired; 
it is the gift of a physical and moral evolution wliicli it is precisely 
the object of modesty to keep. Modesty is the feeling of the true, that 
is to say, of the liealtliy, in love; it long exists as a vision, not yet at- 
tained; vague, yet suflieientiy clear for*' all that deviates from it to bo 
rnpullod as oil'ensivo and painful. At first, a remote and seemingly 
inaccessible ideal, as it comes nearcu- it grows lutman and individual, 
and emerges from the region of dream, ceasing not to he loved as 
ideal, even when it is possessed as real. 

"At first siglit, it seems pai-adoxical to define modesty as an 
aspiration towards truth in love; it seems, on the contrary, to he an 
altogetlier factitious feeling. But to simplify thn problem, we hav» 
to suppose niode.sty reduced to its normal functions, disengaged from 
it.s superstitions, its variegated customs and prejudices, tlie true mod- 
esty of simple and liealtliy natures, as far removed from prudery as 
from immodest3^ And whnt we term the natural, or the true in love, 
is the singular mingling of two forma of imaginations, wrongly sup- 
posed to he incompatible: ideal aspiration and the sense for the 
realities of life. Tims defined, modesty not only repudiates that cold 
and dissolving criticism whieh deprives love of all poetry, and prepares 
tlie way for a brutal realism; it also excludes that light and detached 
imagination which floats above love, the mere idealism of lieroic senti- 
ments, whieh eherishes poetic illusions, and passes, without seeing it, 
tlui love that is real and alive. True modesty implies a love not 
addressed to tlin heroes of vain romances, but to living people, with 
their feet on tlie oartli. But on the otiier liaiid, modesty is the respeot 
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af love; if it i» not iiliwkwl by it« pliysieal nm'iilties, if it, wisipti 
piiyiioiogirni and iwyclwlngival wmlUions, it bImj tiiBinlains fJie ideal 
of tiitwf moral jiroiirieliM raitsidp of wliioh, for all of M«, love cannot 
1 » pnjoyed. When love ia rcntiy ficil, niirl not vainly imugincd, modesty 
ii llic rciinirr'UK'iil of an id«*«I of dignity, wniocival as llte very ronditiofl 
of iliat lavf. Fcjmrnlt* inodmiy from love, that is, from lov« vvbirli ii jjot 
floating in tbo air, Irat vryel.alliKT’d aroMud a real iM'rsrni, and ita 
jinyrlirdogji-at rciiJity, il« fwigmint and tragic rlmrartor, diwujwtir®.* 
ll.'higiw, *‘1.1! Fndtnir,*’ fe’riw I'ltHimoiih^pw, Kov,, lltfld.l Kn Mweeivid, 
tnodbisiy becomw a virtue, iihiiost identical with the ilonian mmlmli*. 
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TliQ Various Physiological and Psychological Rhytlima — MeriafcTi- 
ation — The Alleged Inlluenoo of the Moon — Frequent (Suppression of 
Menstruation among Primitive Races — Mittelschraerz — Possible Tend- 
ency to a Future Intermenstrual Cycle — ^Menstruation among Animals — 
Menstruating Alonkeys and Apes — What is Alenstruation — Its Piiniary 
Cause Still Obscure — The Relation of ilenstruation to Ovulation —Tlie 
Occasional Absence of Menstruation in Health — The Relation of MewstrU' 
ation to "Heat”' — The Prohibition of Intercourse during Menstruation— 
The Predominanee of Sexual Excitement at and around the Menstrual 
Period — Its Absence during the Period Frequently Apparent only. 

Throughout the vegetable and animal worlds the sexual 
functions are periodic. From the -usually annual period of 
flo-wering in plants, with its play of sperm-cell and germ-cell 
and consequent seed-production, through the varying sexual 
energies of animals, up to the monthly effervescence of the gen- 
erative organism in woman, seeking not without the shedding 
of blood for the gratification of its reproductive function, from 
first to last we find unfailing evidence of the periodicity of sex. 
At first the sun, and then, as some have thouglit, the moon, have 
marked throughout a rhythmic impress on tho phenomena of 
sex. To understand these phenomena we have not only to recog- 
nize tho hare existence of that periodic fact, but to realize its im- 
plications. 

Rliythm, it is scarcely necessary to remark, is far from 
characterizing sexual activity alone. It is the character of all 
biological activity, alike on the physical and the psychic sides. 
All the organs of the body appear to be in a perpetual process 
of rhythmic contraction and expansion. The heart is rhythmie, 
so is the respiration. The spleen is rhythmic, so also the bladder. 
The uterus constantly undergoes regular rhythmic contractions 
at brief intervals. The vascular system, down to the smallest 
capillaries, is acted on by three series of vibrations, and every 

( 86 ) 
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ft’piirato iragment of mu.«culap tissue powsgcs rliyilnnic wntrac- 
tiiit_v. Grcnvtli itsdf is rlivtliiiiic, an«l, m Mailing- 1 and 
sulwqiietit oliserve'rs liave fiHitui, fallows a n’gsdar sinrimil t-irntm 
as wc<Il as a larger cvi-le. On the psvdiie sides atfi'nlion j,. 
rhjtlnnic. M'e arc always irrrsislihly eaunpellrul to imj-ful a 
Tliytliin to every Hiireewion of )nnv{'.(r Hiiifonji and 

iiKiiiotonons. A familiar example of i!«« is tlte rhyilnn wc can 
seldom refrain from hearing in the puffiji*: of on cngini'. A„ 
aeries of experiments, liy tloiloHj. on tliirty siihj«is showc'ii that 
the t'li{>k.s of an eleetrie telephom; eonr.eeted in (in imhictkm* 
appanitus nearly alway.s fei! into rhythinif groups, nsimlly of two 
or four, rarely of three or live, tin; rhyllniiip pereeption Iwing 
neconijianied hy ii strong ini|inlsi* to make rorrc-xjiniiding iniiscular 
ttioVerncMtsA 

It is, liowever, with the inilneiut* h* smiiK rstmt mil, to 
soim; extent, perliajis, only a|ijiarenl“ -of co.sniie rh 3 lhni that we 
are here eoneenu'd. 'I'he g*-iU‘ral leiidem:>y, jdnsieal and psy- 
fliie, of Jiemnm aelion to fall into rhythm is iiierdy inhfresliug 
from the jtresunt point of view as showing a hsologieal preili8« 
pwfitkm to aeeept any periodieily that is iiahihmliy impojieil 
upon the orguiiisni.- iMenstrnaiion has always hern asHmnatwl 
witli the lunar revolutions.” Darwin, wilhont sprcifieally inen- 
linning inenstniation, has suggested that the explanation of the 
Mlicd cycle of gestation in nmniinals, as well as inenhalion in 
birds, may he found in the eomlitioii under whieh aseidians live 
at liigh and low water in eonseipiencf of (lie phenoriiena of tidal 
change.’* It must, how^ever, he renioinhmni that the awidiftH 

t Tlouiiteiis Ij. tSiilloii, "Ilttytlim," dwimVfm Joui mit nf /*Kj;e/»ato0, 
{rtuiimry, IHil-t. 

a It i« seiireely nceessarj' to Nvnrn tlie rmulev Umt lids stateinent 
floes not loirfiidge tile queslioii of llie iiilieritniii-e of nojuireil eliiirafter*) 
nHliougli it (its ill with Kemon’s Mneinie Uiisiry, We eori. limvever, vary 
Well supiiOKt! that Uu> orgunisin b(*ciime adjusted to Uie rlivtUiiis of ite 
onviroiuiient by a Mi>rie» of isiiigeiiital viirirtliuus. (Ir it might 1 m» IibUI, 
on the buHia of jX’eiHmnrm's dwtrine, Ibiit tlio germ-plasm has kwn 
directly modilied by tiie l■^lviro^lml•llt. 

3 Tims, the l’a)maiis, in some distriets, believe that the fir«( men- 
ttruatimi is eUw to an aetnnl mnmwtion, during sleep, witii the moon in 
the almpn of a, iiinii. the girl dreumiiig that ft reul iimn i* embriieintf 
her. {KrjmriH ('(nnliruldc l^rpnrtUinn to Torreti HlraUa, vol, v, p. SOOj 

■* Darwin, Dcmmit of Man, p. IM. 
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origin of the vertebrates has since been contested from many 
sides, and, even if we admit that at all events some such allied 
conditions in the early history of vertebrates and their ancestors 
tended to impress a lunar cycle on the race, it must still be re- 
membered that the monthly periodicity of menstruation only 
becomes well marked in the human species. ^ Bearing in mind 
the influence exerted on both the habits and the emotions even 
of animals by the brightness of moonlight nights, it is perhaps 
not extravagant to suppose that, on organisms already ancestrally 
predisposed to the influence of rhythm in general and of cosmic 
rhythm in particular, the periodically recurring full moon, not 
merely by its stimulation of the nervous system, but possibly by 
the special opportunities which it gave for the exercise of the 
sexual functions, served to implant a lunar rhythm on menstru- 
ation. How important such a factor may be we have evidencf 
in the fact that the daily life of even the most civilized peoples U 
still regulated by a weekly cycle which is apparently a segment 
of the cosmic lunar cycle. 

Mantegazza has suggested that the sexual 2>eriod became 
established with relation to the lunar period because moonlight 
nights were favorable to courting, ^ and Nelson remarks that in 
his experience young and robust persons are subject to recurrent 
periods of wakefulness at night which they attribute to the 
action of the full moon. One may perhaps refer also to the tend- 
ency of bright moonlight to stir the emotions of the young, 


IWiile in the ■majority of women, the menstrual cycle is regular 
for the individual, and correspoiiUa to the lunar month of 28 days, it 
must be added that in a eon.sidcrable minority it is rather longer, or, 
more usually, shorter tliaii this, and in many individuals is not oon- 
stant. Osterloh found a regular type of menstruation in 68 per cent, 
liealthy women, four weeks being the most usual length of the cycle; 
in 21 per cent, llie cycle ■\vns always irregular. See Niieke, “Dio Menstru- 
ation und ihr Ifliniluss bei ehronisohen Psychosrn,” Archiv fiir Pai/ohialria, 
1880, Bd. 28, 1-ieft 1. 

2 Among tlic Duala and allied negro peoples of Bantu stock dances 
of markedly erotic character take place, at full moon. Gason ' de.scrihes 
the dances and sexual festivals of the South Austi'nlian blacks, generally 
followed by pronvi.scupua intercourse, as tnKing place at full moon 
{Journal of iho Anthropological Jnaiitute, November, 1804, _p. 174.) In 
all parts of the world, indeed, including Christendom, festivals are fre 
quently regulated by the phases of tlie moon. ' , *■ 
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especially at puberty, a triiKleiicy wliicb in iiearotic persons nnj, 
bec'omc almost morbid.^ 

It is interesting to ijoint out that, tbe farther back we ar® 
able to tra«J the begiruiiiigB of culture, tlic marc imjuirtartt wg 
find the part played by the moon. Nest to fbe alteration of 
day and night, tlic inoon’e changes arc tl'se m«wt coii»piawai 
and startling phcnouicna of K'silure; they first suggest a Imili;, 
for reckoning time; they arc of the greatest use in primitivf': 
agriculture; and everywhere the moon is licki to have vast in. 
fluence on the whole of organic life. Hnhn lijifi sugg«tod that 
tlie reason why mythological systems do not ustsaliy present th® 
moon in the supreme position which wc should cspK t, is that its 
jmmenso importance is so ancient a fact that it leinls, vs'ilh tMytha» 
logical devcloinncnt, to lia^omo overlaid by t»t!icr eScmcnt#.l 
According to Seler, Quctzalccnuill and Tezcatlijtoea, tlic two in^ 
conBidcruldc figures in the ilcxican pantlumn, are to 5»c regarddl 
mainly ns complementary forms of the niwm divjjiiiy, and the 
moon was the chief Mexican measurer of time.-'® Kveii in Baby. 
Ionia, where the sun was most spit-iaHy revered, at the earliest 
period the moon rankeil higher, being gradually supersedcil by the 
worship of the 8uii.‘‘ Although such coimidcratioim as these will 
by no inciins take ns as fur hack as the cariicst appearance <A 
menstruation, tlicy may stu've to indicate, that tli« phases of tbs 
moon prohahly played a large part in tlie car!i(»l evolution of. 
man. tVitli that stateiuent we must at present rwt content. 

It is possilde that tVie. monthly charaeter of menstruation, 
while representing a general tendency of tlie human race, always 
and everywhere prevalent, may he modified in the future. It ia 

1 It has often been held that the course of insantly i* hidueneeil by 
the moon. Of comparatively recent years, this thesis has lawn main- 
tained by Koster [Ueher die Oescite dm pmedhehen Irreadm uihl 
veneamlter Nervemufildtide, Bonn, 1882), who argue* itl di:*t4iii tlint 
periodic inaiinity tends to tall into periods of seven days or nmltiples ot 
seven. 

aiSd. Hahn. Demeltr nnrl Botiho, p. 23. ,f 

sic. .Seler, Zeltmdirift fiir Elhuologie, 10D7, Heft 1. p. 30. And sa 
reprcls the primitive importance of Iho moon, see also Frawr, 

Attie, Osirk, Ch. VIII. 

^ * Jnstrow, Religion of BabglonU, 1808, pp. 68, 7B.70, 401. 
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a noteworthy fact that among many primitive races menstruation 
only occurs at long intervals. Thus among Eskimo women 
menstruation follows the peculiar cosmic conditions to which 
the people are subjected; Cook, the ethnologist of the Peary 
North Greenland expedition, found that menstruation only 
began after the age of nineteen, and that it was usually sup- 
pressed during the winter months, when there is no sun, only 
about one in ten women continuing to menstruate during this 
period.^ It was stated by Velpeau that Lapland and Greenland 
women usually only menstruate every three months, or even 
only trvo or three times during the year. On the Earoe Islands 
it is said that menstruation is frequently absent. Among the 
Samoyeds, Mantogazza meirtions that menstruation is so slight 
that some travelers have denied its existence. Azara noted 
among the Guaranis of Paraguay that menstruation was not 
only slight in amount, but the periods were separated by long 
intervals. Among the Indians in North America, again, men- 
struation appears to be scanty. Thus, Holder, speaking of his 
experience with the Crow Indians of Montana, says: “I am 
quite sure that full-blood Indians in this latitude do not nien- 
straate so freely as while women, not usually exceeding three 
days.”2 Among the naked women of Tierra del Euego, it is 
said that there is often no physical sign of the menses for six 
months at a time. These observations are noteworthy, tliough 
they clearly indicate, on the whole, that primitiveness in race is 
a very powerless factor without a cold climate. On the other 
hand, again, there is some reason to suppose that in Europe 
there is a latent tendency in some women for the menstrual 
cycle to split up further into two cycles, by the appearance of 
a latent minor climax in the middle of the monthly interval. I 
allude to the phenomenon usually called Mittelsclimerz, middle 
period, or intermenstrual pain. 


1 Even in England, Barnes has known women of feeble sexual con- 
stitution who menstruated only in suiniuer (It. Barnea, Diseases of 
Women, 1878, p. 102). 

2 A. B. Holder, ‘‘Gynccic Notes among Atnerioan Indians,” Amari- 
ean Journal of Ohslalrics, No. 0, 1892, 
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Since tha InwUgationa q£ Goodman, Stephonton, Van Otfc, Keinl, 
Jacobi, Biul others, it lias Ijcen gcnerallj' rccognisttKl that nienatruatlon 
is a oontiniunw proccaa, the flow being merely tlio cliniax of a menstrual 
cycle, a physiological wave which is in constant fins or roihis. nils 
(? 3 *o 1 b manifests iteelf iu all a woman's activities, in mctnboliam, rcBpira* 
tion, temperature, etc., as well ns on tlio nervous and imychio side, 
Tlie healthier the woman is, the less conscious is the cycUt: return of 
her life, but the, cycla may be traced, (as llegar has found’) even hefor® 
puberty takes place, whilo Balerni Ima found that even in nnicnorrhror 
tho menstrual cycU* still manifcgls itself in tim temperaluru and respira- 
tion. (liiifisfa Bpeniiwnlal« di Frenialria, XXX, fnsc, 2-.1.) 

For a summary of tho phenomena of the mcnsfnml cycle, sea 
Havelock Ellis, Man and IFomari, fourth eib, revised and enlarged, Ch, 
XIj "Tlio Functional Perlotlicily of Women,” Cf. Keller, Archiem 
QMrahm da MMccina, May, 1897; Ilegar, AlUiniu ina Zrilschrift filr 
Psyehiairie, 1901, Heft 2 and 3; Helen Maeifurcliy, LtnwH, Oct 5, 
1001; A. 15. Giles, Ti'amaotiom Obstetrical Soektif JUmdoii, vol, xxsix, 
p. 115, etc. 

MitlcUohmcrs) la a condition of pain occnrrhig alKiut tho middle 
of the intcrinenstrual periocl, either ulono or accompanied hy a slight 
sanguineous discharge, or, nioro frctiuently, a mm-saiiguiueouM dischargB. 
(In a case deacrihcal by Van Voornveld, tha mnuiteslaliim was eotiBned 
to a regularly occurring rise of Icmperature.) The iihenoiinmon 
varies, but seems usually to occur nlamt the fourtm'iilh Jay, and to 
lost two or iliree days. Laycock, iu 1840 (Xirvous lUmmim uf ll'omen, 
p. 40), gave instnneea of women with an inlermenstriml period. Depaul 
and Gu&uiot (DicHonnairc Knrycloptdtuue Jes S'cmices MMkales, 
Art., '‘Monstruatioii,'' p. 094) speak of InlcrmciisLrual symplmus, and 
oven actual (low, ns occurring in women who urn iu a perfect state of 
health, and constituting genuine "riglos surnunidrancs.” The conditioa 
is, however, said to Iiavc been first fully deserihed by Vallelx; tlieii, in 
1872, by Sir William Priestley; and suliseiiucntiy by Felilitig, Fas- 
bender, Sorol, Ilalliday Groom, Findley, Addiimell, and otliers. (See, for 
instance, “jMitlelsdnnerz,” by J. Ilalliday Croorn, Trnnsactioim of Edith 
burgh Ohnieirkal Booktg, vol. xxl, 1896. Also, Kriegi-r, Menstrua- 
tion, pp. 68-00.) Fiiess (Hie Basichtingon snaischen Ease und reeit- 
lichen Oesehlcchta-Organen, p. 118) goes so far as to assert tliat an 
Inteniienstrual ]u>riod of menstrual symptoms — whieli lie terms Xeben- 
menstruation — is “a pliimoinenon well known to most InaiUhy woraon." 
Observations am at iireserit too few to allow any definite conclusions, 
and in some of tlie enses so far recorded a pathological condition of tho 
sexual organs Inis been found to c-xist. Ilosiier, of Oraeow, however, 
found that only In one case out of twelve was there any diseosa pros- 
ent I La Gijnfinologie, Juno, 1006), and Btorer, who has met with twenty 
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cases, insists on tlie remarkable and definite regularity of the mani- 
festations, wholly unlike those of neuralgia (Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, April 10, 1000). There is no agreement as to the 
cause of MUtelsclimersi Addinaell attributed it to disease of the Fal- 
lopian tubes. This, however, is denied by such competent authorities 
as Cuilingworth and Bland Sutton. Others, like Priestley, and sub- 
sequently Marsh (/l7nen‘oaH Journal of Obstetrics, July, 1807), have 
sought to find the explanation in the occurrence of ovulation. This 
theory is, however, unsupported by facts, nnd eventually rests on the 
exploded belief that ovulation is tho eaiwe of menstruation. Ilosner, 
following Riehelet, vaguely attributes it to the diffused hyperaimia which 
is generally present. Van do Velde also attributes it to an abnormal 
fall of vascular tone, causing passive congestion of the pelvic viscera, 
Otliers again, like Arniand Routh and MncLean, in the course of an in- 
teresting disou-ssion on MUtcUchmeris at the Obstetric Society of London, 
on the second day of March, 1808, believe that we raiiy trace here a double 
menstruation, and would explain tho phenomenon by assuming that 
in certain oases there is an intormenstrual as well as n menstrual cycle. 
Tho question is not yet ripe for settlement, though it is fully evident 
that, looking broadly at tho phenomena of rut and menstruation, tho 
main basis of their increasing frequency as we rise toward civilized man 
is increase of nutrition, heat and sunlight being factors of nutrition. 
When dealing witii civilized man, however, wo are probably concerned 
not merely with general nutrition, but with the nervous direction of that 
nutrition. 

At tins stage it is natural to inquire what the corresponding 
phenomena are among animals. Unfortunately, imperfect as is 
onr comprehension of the iiuman phenomena, our knowledge 
of the corresponding phenomena among animals is much more 
fragmentary and incomplete. Among most animals menstrna- 
tion does not exist, being replaced by what is known as heat, 
or cestrus, which usually occurs once or twice a year, in spring 
and in autumn, sometimes affecting the male as well as the 
female.! There is, however, a great deal of progression in the 
upward march of the phenomena, as we approach our own and 

1 111 the male, the phenomenon Ib termed rut, and is most familiar 
in the atag. I quote from Marshall and Jolly some remarks on tho 
infrequency of rut: “‘The male wild Cat,' Mr. Cocks informs us, 
(like tho stag), ‘has a rutting season, calls loudly, almost day and 
night, making far more noise than the female.’ Tins information is 
of interest, inasmueb as the males of most carnivores, altliough they 
undoubtedly show signs of increased sexual activity at some times 
more than ‘at others, are not known to have anything of the nature of a 
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allied zoological series. Heat in domestic-ated cows nsuaHy 
occurs every three weeks. The female liippoiifitanina in the 
Zoological Gardens lias been observed to esliibit luoiitlily sexual 
excitement, with swelling ami geeretion from tire vulva. Pro. 
gressioa is not only toward greater frerjiiency with Inglier evolu. 
tiem or with increased dorncstieation, but there is also a eliango in 
the character of the flow. As AViltdiire,! in Ida remarkabls 
lecture.^ on tlie “Comparative Physiology of Mrtislruation" 
asserted as a law, the more bigldy evolved the animal, tlie more 
Bunguincous the catamenial flow. 

It is not until we reach the monkeys that this eliaraetcr of 
the flow becomes well marked. Monthly .sangnineons discharges 
have been observed among many inonkcya. In the seventeenth 
century various observers in many parts of the world — ^^Polmius, 
Peyer, Ilelbigius, Van der Wiel, and others — noted menstrua, 
tion in monkeys.^ Buflon ohserv’od it among various monkeys 
as well as in the orang-utan. .T. G. St. Hilaire ami Cuvier, 
many years ago, declared that menstruation exists among a 
variety of moidccys and lower apes. Ilengger described a vagi- 
nal discdiarge in a species of eebus in Paraguay, wldle Bacibonski 
observed in the Jardin des Plantea that the menstrual haemor. 
rhage in guenons wms so abundant that the floor of the cage 
was covered by it to a considerable extent ; the same variety of 
monkey was observed at Surinam, by Hill, a surgeon in the 
Dutch army, wlio noted an abundant sanguineous flow occur- 
ring at every new moon, and lasting about throe days, the animal 
at tins time also showing signs of sexual excitement.® 


rt-gukrly Tficurrent ratling »ea«nn. Kotlting of the kind is known Jji 
tim Dog, nor, so far ns wo are aware, in Uie imiles of lire clomeslic Cal, 
or the Perret, all of which seem to bo capable of copulation at any time 
of the year. On tlio other liaml, the males of Seals appear to have’a rot- 
ting season, at the same time as lire sexual season of tire female.'' 
(jMarshall and Jolly, “Contributions to the I’hysiologj' of Maminalian 
Keproduetion,” Philoscpliroal TransaotioM, HlO.'i, B. IthS.) 

lA, A'iltaliiro, liritish Medical Journal, March, ISR.'i, Tire best 
nccoimt of heat known to mo is coiitafnod in Elli>nlicrgc>r’» Vfi't/lcichfiids 
Phyniolnriin der limmaiifn’ihktc, 1802, Band 4, Theil 2, pp. 270-284. 

K.Scluirig (Parthenologia, 1729, p, 12S), gives numerous refer* 
cnccfi and rpiotations. 

3 Quoted by leavd. La Femme, etc., p, SJt, 
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The macaque and the baboon appear to be the non-human 
animals, in Avhich menstruation has been most carefully ob- 
served. In the former, besides the flow. Eland Sutton remarks 
that “all the naked or pale-colored jrarts of the body, such as 
the face, neck, and ischial regions, assume a lively pink color j in 
some cases, it is a vivid red.”^ The flow is slight, but the color- 
ing lasts several days, and in warm weather the labia are much 
swollen. 

Heaped has most fully and carefully described menstraation 
in monkeys. He found at Calcutta that the Macacus cynomolgus 
menstruated regularly on the 20th of December, 20th of Jam 
uary, and about the 20th of February. The Gynocephalus porcaria 
and the Semnopithccus entellus both menstruated each month for 
about four days. In the Macad rhcsiis and cynomolgus at men- 
struation “the nipples and vulva become swollen and deeply 
congested, and the skin of the buttocks swollen, tense, and of a 
brilliant-red or even purple color. The abdominal wall also, for 
a short space upward, and the inside of the thighs, sometimes 
as far down as the heel, and the under surface of the tail for 
half its length or more, are all colored a vivid red, while the 
skin of the face, especially about the eyes, is flushed or blotched 
with red.” In late gestation the coloring is still more vivid. 
Something similar is to be seen in the males also. 

Distant, who kept a female baboon for some time, has re- 
corded the dates of menstruation during a year. He found that 
nine periods occurred during the year. The average length be- 
tween the periods was nearly six Aveeks, but they occurred more 
frequently in the late autumn and the winter than in the 
summer.3 

It is an interesting fact, Heape noted, that, notwithstanding 
menstruation, the seasonal influence, or rut, still persisted in the 
monkeys he investigated. 

1 Bland Sutton, Surgical Diseases of the Ovaries, and British 
Qyneoologioal Journal, vol. ii. 

2 W. Heape, “The Menstruation of SemnopitJieous En iellusj Philo- 
sopMoal Transactions, 1894; “Menstruation and Ovulation of Maoaaua 
Jthesus," Philosophioal 'fransaotions, 1897. 

a W. L. Distant, “Notes on the Chaoma Baboon,* Zoologist, Janu- 
ary. 1897, p. 29. 
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la the anthropoid apes, Hartmann remarks that fievoral ob» 
servers have recorded periodic menstruation in tliu chimpanzee, 
with fliialiing and onlurpcnicnt of the external parts, and pro* 
tnigion of the extenml lips, which arc not usually visible, while 
there is often exceKsive enhirgernent and redthning id these 
parts and of the iwslcrior adlositics during sexii.d txcitomenfe. 
Vor}' little, however, apjwars to lie delinih'lj' known regarding 
any form of inenslraalion in the higher apes. 31. Inniker, who 
has made a special study of the anthropoid ajieti, inf -rms me 
that he liaa so far been mudde to make dd'mile tihsi rva.'imiB r(<* 
garding the existence of menflruatirm, ilotl remarks that he 
received information regarding sneh a phenomenon in the orang- 
ntan. A pair of orang-utans was kept in the Berlin Zoiilog., 
ical Gardens semie years ago, and tlie female was stated to have at 
intervals a menstrual flow re.semlding tliat of women, and during 
this period to refrain from sexual eongress, wliieli w:is other- 
wise usually e.xereised at regular intervals, at least every two or 
three days; 3IoU adds, however, that, while his informant is a 
reliahlo luati, the lenglli of lime tliat lias elapsed may have led 
him to make mistakes in details. Keith, in a paper read hefore 
tliG Zoiilogieal K<H:iely of r.oiidon, li.as dea-rihed meiistnmlion in 
n eliimpan/.i'c ; it oecurre.l every tweuty-tliird or twHity-fourth 
day, and lasted for three days; tlio diseharge was jirofuae, and 
first appean d in about ilie ninlli or tenth year.'^ 

\Vluit IB menstrualion? It is easy to dcKcribe it, in- it? 
obvious symptoms, as a monthly discharge of Iilood from the 
uterus, but nearly as mueli as that xvas known in the infancy 
of the world. When wc seek to probe more intimately into the 
nature of menstruation xvo arc still hallled, not merely as re- 
gards its cause., but even as regards its preeise meehaniRm. “The 
primary cause of menstruation remains vmexpUuntHr’ ; “the eauss 
of menstruation remains as oliseure as ever”; so eunehulo two 
of the most thorough and cautious investigators into this sub* 
icct,2 It is, however, widely accepted that the main etnise of 

T'ittlm-o, Marsh 23, 1899. 

a W, Unape, “Tho Ali'imtnmtion of fletmnotnthcmiit Kiitt llut," PMh- 
sophieat Tranmnliom, 189-1, p 483; Bland Sutton, Stirgieul Diumsa of 
Iho Ovarico. 180(1. 
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menstruation is a rhythmic contraction of the uterus, — the result 
of a disappointed preparation for . impregnation, — a kind of 
miniature childbirth. This seems to be the most reasonable view 
of menstruation; i.e., as an abortion of a decidua. Burdach 
(according to Beard) was the first who described menstruation as 
an abortive parturition. “The hypothesis,” Marshall and Jolly 
conclude, “that the entire pro-oestrous process is of the nature of 
a preparation for the lodgment of the ovum is in accordance 
with the facts Fortunately, since we are here primarily 
concerned with its psychological aspects, the precise biological 
cause and physiological nature of menstruation do not greatly 
concern us. 

There is, however, one point which of late years has been 
definitely determined, and which should not be passed without 
mention: the relation of menstruiition to ovulation. It was 
once supposed that the maturation of an oimle in the ovaries 
was the necessary accompaniment, and even cause, of menstrua- 
tion. Wo now know that ovulation proceeds throughout the 
whole of life, even before birth, and during gestation,’^ and that 
removal of the ovaries by no means nece.ssarily involves a ces- 
sation of menstruation. It has been shown that regular and 
even excessive menstruation may take place in the congenital 
absence of a trace of ovaries or Fallopian tubes.^ On the other 
hand, a rudimentary state of the uterus, and a complete absence 
of menstruation, may exist with well-developed ovaries and 


1 T. Bryce and .T. Teacher {Contributions to the Study of the Early 
Development of the Jluvian Ovum, 1908), putting the matter somewhat 
differently, regard menstruation as ti eyellcal process, providing for the 
maintenance of the eudometrimn in a suitable condition of immaturity 
for the production of the decidua of pregnancy, which thoy helievo may 
take place at any time of the month, though most favorably shortly 
before or after a menstrual period which has been accompanied bj 
ovulation. 

^Kobiiison, American Gynecological and Obstetrioal Journal, Au. 
gust, 1Q06. 

^Boasi, Annali di Osietrica e Gineoologia, Soptombor, 1890 j sum- 
marized in tho British Medical Journal, October . 81, 1800. As regards 
the more nomial influence of tbe ovaries over tho uterus, aoo e.g. Car- 
micbael and F, 11. A. Marshall, “Correlation of the Ovarian and Uterine 
Functions, ’ ’ Proceedings lioyal Society, yol. 79, Series B, 1907. 
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fiorinal ovtilation.i must regax-d the uterus as to some ox- 
tciifc ati iiulepejident orgaiij and menstruatiou as a proem which 
arose, i:io dould, with tlic olijcct, teleologically speaking, of co- 
operating more effectively with ovulation, but lias become largely 
inde|tendent.^ 

It iH mnietiinea RlaUd ttiat meuHtrunllon may Im MiUrcly tthsunt 
ill perfect Iiealtli. Few caRcn of lhi» condition have, however, been 
rotsordwl with the delnii nriceiMuiry to prove tlie asNertion. fliii* »ueli 
Mi»o wft« ijiventifjiitad by Br. It. W. Alitvliell, nml dewrihed in a paper 
read to the Kow i'ork County Atedicol Society, I'dininry 22, l)»fl2 (to 
be fomid in .Medical lieprinls, June, 1802). TIio Buhject wiw a. young, 
unmarried woman, ‘24 years or age. Slio was iKirii in Ireland, and, until 
)ier omigralion, lived (pdetly at lioine with iicr pnrentH. Bidiig tlien 
twenty years of age, alio left liome uiid euino to Few York, t'p to tliat 
time no signs of menstruation lind appeared, and aim had never heard 
that sucli a funetion existed, StKin after lier arrival in Kew York, sho 
ohtaineil a situation ns a wuiting-maid, and it was nolieed, after a time, 
that sho was not unwell at eaeli month. Friends filled her ears with 
wild stories alsmt the dreadful effeets likely to follow tho alisenca of 
niMistruation. This worried her greatly, and ns a. onnseipiencis sha 
heeaiue pale, and nnamiie, with loss of flcHlt, apiielUe, ami sleep, and a 
long train of imaginary nervous symptoms. ,She jtresented herself for 
treatment, and insisted u[K)n a utorine e.xumiiiation. This revealed no 

1 Beiiltiier, C'mlralldatl fiir Clif’iUkolojiie, Ko. 40, ISfl.'t; summiiriiMid 
in British Madicnl Jattnud, Beeemlier, lH»:i. Afaiiy easea show that 
inegnaney may oeeur in tlio ulweiieo of menstruation. See, r.g,, You- 
veltcB Archives d'ObsUli iqtte ct dv (Jynfmloijie, 25 Janvier, 1804, aupplo- 
ment, p. 0. 

2 It is still possilde, and even prohahle, that the primordial cause of 
both plieiiomena is this same, lleiipo {Trniuactkms Ohslet rival Boekty 
of London, 1.S0S, vol. jtl, p. 1(11) argues that hof)i meiiKtrualion awl 
ovulation nro closely connected with and irinumiced by congvislion, and 
that in the primitive condition they nro largely duo to the same cause. 
'I'hi.s primary cause he is inclined' to regard as a ferment, due to a 
change in tho constitution of the blood lirouglifc about by elimalic infiu- 
oticiis ami food, whieli ho proposc.s to cull gonadin. (W. Ileapc, /’or- 
cmdings of Royal ffonivty, 100.5, vol. B. 70, p. 2(i0.) Marshall, who has 
found that in the ferret and otlicr animals, ovulation may lie di'penilcnt 
upon copulation, also considers Hint ovulation and menstruation, 
tiimigh connected and idile to react on eacli other, may Imlh he de- 
pendent upon a eonimnn ciiusej he finds that in hitehes'and rats heat 
can he. produced by injection of extract from ovaries in the lestrmw state 
(F. K. A, Marsha II, Philosophienl Tntnsactinn-s, IfKW, vid. B. 100; also 
Marslmll and Jolly, id., 1005, B. 108). Of, 0. J. Bond, "An Inquiry 
Into Some Points in IHcrino nnd Ovarian Physiology nml Pathology in 
Rabbits." BrUinU Mcdiaal Journal, July 21, 1900. 
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pathological condition of licr uterus. She was assured that she would 
not die, or become insane, nor a chronio invalid. In conseq^uence she 
soon forgot that she differed in any way from other girls. A course 
of ehnlybeate tonics, generous diet, and proper care of her general 
health, soon restored her to her normal condition. After close observa- 
tion for several years, she submitted to a thorough examination, al- 
though entirely free from any abnormal symptoms. The examination 
revealed the following iJhysical condition: Weight, 105 pounds (her 
weight before leaving Ireland was 130) ; girth of chest, twenty-nine and 
a half inches; girth of abdomen, twenty-live inches; girth of pelvis, 
thirty-four and a half inches; girth of thigh, upper third, twenty 
Indies; lieart healthy, sounds and rhythm perfectly normal; pulse, 70; 
lungs healthy; respiratory murmur clear and distinct over every part; 
respiration, easy and twenty per minute; the mammaj are well de- 
veloped, Arm, and round; nipples, small, no areola; her skin is soft, 
smooth, and healthy; figure erect, plump, and symmetrical; her bowels 
are regular; kidneys, healthy. SIic has a good appetite, sleeps well, and 
in no particular shows any sign of ill health. The uterine examina- 
tion reveals a short vagina, and a small, round cervix uteri, rather 
less in size than the average, and projecting very slightly into the vaginal 
canal. Depth of uterus from os to fundus, two and a quarter inches, 
is very nearly normal. No external sign of abnormal ovaries. She is 
a woll-dovoloped, healthy young woman, performing all her physiological 
functions naturally and regularly, except the single function of 
menstruation. No vicarious menstruation takes the place of the natural 
function, though she has been watched very closely during the past 
two years, nor the least periodical excitement. It is added that, though 
the clitoris is normal, the inons veneris is almost destitute of hair, 
and the labia rather undeveloped, while, “as far as is known,” sexual 
instincts and desire are entirely absent. These latter facts, I may 
add, would seem to suggest tlint, in spite of the health of the subject, 
there is yet some concealed lack of development of the sexual system, 
of congenital character. In a case recorded by Plant (Ocnlralblatt fUr 
Gyna7colo(ii0, No. 0, 1890, summarized in the British iletlioal Journal, 
April 4, 1890), in which the internal sexual organs were almost wholly 
undeveloped, and menstruation absent, the labia were similarly unde- 
veloped, and the puhio hair scanty, while the axillary hair was wholly 
absent, though that of the head was long and strong. 

We may now regard as purely academic tlie discussion for- 
merly carried on as to whether menstruation is to he regarded as 
analogous to heat in. female animals. For many centuries at 
least the resemblance has been BufTiciently obvious. Eaciborski 
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smd Powehet, wlio first establiBhed the r«galar periodicity of 
ovulation in mamnials, identified heat and ineristruatioii.i Bar- 
ing the past century there was, notwitlistunding, an occasional 
teuleiic;}’ to deny any real (amneetion. Ko satisfactory grounds 
for this denial have, however, been Itroiight forward, Iawbob 
T nit, indeed, and more recently Beard, liave stated liiat merigtrua* 
tion cannot be the period of lieat, beraiia? women liave a dis- 
inclination to the approndi of the male at that But, mwc* 

shall see later, this Btatement is imfmimknl. An arguraeni 
whicli might) indeed, be, brought forward is the very remarkable 
fact that, while in animals the period of heat is the only period 
for sexual intercoursf', among all Imman races, from the very 
lowest, the period of menstniation is the one period during which 
sexual intercourse is strictly prohihifed, sometimes under severo 
penalties, oven life itself, This, however, is a social, not a 
physiological, fact, ? 

ridsa 1111(1 Bartels call aUentum to the, riirioim contrast, In IbU 
rcMpcct, between licnt aii'I iiiciiKlnmlion. 'I’lns tiioiie aulliors nlfw men’ 
tion Hint in llic .Mbldle Ages, however, ].rpne!icr8 fomni it nec(<tHHit 7 
to warn their lieiirers agaiimt the sin nf inleritnirsn iluriiig tins raw 
atrnal jicriod. U nniy lie raided Unit Atiniinoi niid mmiy other early 
theologians lield, not niily tinit sueli inlercmirse was a dwitily ain, but 
that it engendered IcprouH mul immstroim eliildreii. ,S(>iiu' inter tlioo- 
logiuns, liowever, like gniieliPK, nvgued tiinl tiie Mowie, euaetim-nts («uaU 
as Leviticus, Cli, XX, v. IH) no longer IkiIiI g<sid. Ifodcrn llieolrtgians— 
in part intlueneed in- tin* loleriint tradition* of I.igiiori, and. in fairt, 
lik« Deiintj’iie (Mufi'hmhujir, pi>. 27,'5 ri Hrrj.) informed liy medical 
Bcianee— no longer pndiibit inlercoiirHc during nieualrutiUon, or regard 
it ns only a venial »in, 

Wo have liorti a remarkaldo, iiut not an isolated, example 
of the tendency of the human mind in its dcvelojirmmt to rebel 
against the claims ol primitive nature, 'Die whole of religion is 
a similar remolding of nature, a repression of natural impulsea, 

1 Poucliet, Thiorie da VOvulalkm Bponlanic, 18-17, As Blair Beil 
and Pontland Hick remark ("Menstruation,” Hiitish ilcdkal Journal, 
Mnrc'li 0, IDOD), tiie repealed (fslnm of uninipregniited niiiiiuils (oucc ft 
fortnight in rabbits) is surely comparable to inenstnintion. 

a Tail, Provincial itedical Journal, Mfty, 18!) 1 ; .T, Beard, The Span 
of Genial ion, 1S97, p. 60. Lawson Tail i« redvjcial to tlio awertion tliat 
ovulation and menstruation are identical. 
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an effort to turn tliein into new channels. Proliibition of inter- 
course during menstruation is a fundamental element of savage 
ritual, an element Avhielr is universal merely because the con- 
ditions which caused it are universal, and because — as is now 
beginning to be generally recognized — ^the causes of human 
psychic evolution are everywhere the same, A strictly analo- 
gous phenomenon, in the sexual sphere itself, is the opposed atti- 
tude in barbarism and civilization toward the sexual organs. 
Under barbaric conditions and among savages, when no magico- 
religious ideas intervene, the sexual organs are beautiful 
and pleasurable objects. Under modem conditions this is not so. 
This difference of attitude is reflected in sculpture. In savage 
and barbaric carvings of human beings, the sexual organs of both 
sexes are often enormously exaggerated. This is true of the 
archaic European figures on which Salomon Eeinach has thrown 
so much light, but in modem sculpture, from the time when it 
reached its perfection in Greece onward, the sexual regions in 
both men and women are systematically minimized. i 

With advancing culture — as again we shall see later — ^there 
is a conflict of claims, and certain considerations are regarded 
as "liigher” and more potent than merely "natural' claims. 
Nakedness is more natural than clothing, and on many grounds 
more desirable under the average circumstances of life, yet, 
everywhere, under the stress of what are regarded as higher 
considerations, there is a tendency for all races to add more and 
more to the burden of clothes. In the same way it happens that 
the tendency of the female to sexual intercourse d^iriug men- 
struation^ has everywhere been overlaid by the ideas of a cult- 

lAs MoU points out, even tlie secondaiy sexual cliaraotera have 
undergone a soinewliat similar change. The beard was once an impor- 
tant sexual attraction, but men can now afford to dispense with it with- 
out fear of loss in attractiveness. (Libido Seaualis, Band I, p. 387.) 
These points are discussed at greater length in the fourth volume of 
these Studies, “Sexual Seleetion in Man." 

2 It is not absolutely established that in uienatruating animals the 
period of menstruation is always a period of sexual congress; probably 
not, the inUuenne of menstruation being diminished. by the more funda- 
mental influence of breeding seasons, which affeet the male also; 
monkeys have a breeding season, though they menstruate regularly all 
the year round. 
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ure which has insisted on. regarding nienstmatlon aa a supeiN 
natural phenomenon which, lor the prohiction of evei^’body, 
must be strictly tabooed.^ This tendency ig reinforced, and in 
high civilisation, replaced, by the claims of an mthetk repri 
for concealment and reserve during this period. Such facts aw 
significant for the early history of culture, but tliey must a t 
blind us to the real analogy between, heat and menstruation, m. 
analogy or even identity which may be said to be accepted new 
by 3 M 0 «t careful investigators.s 

II it is, perhaps, somewhat excessive to declare, with John- 
stone, that “woman is tlio only animal in which rut is omni- 
pr^ent,” we must admit that the two groups of phenomena 
merge into or replace each other, that their objeset is identical, 
that they involve similar psychic conditions. Here, also, we 
800 a striking e.xample of the way in which women preserve a 
primitive phenomenon which earlier in the zoological series was 
common to both sexes, liut which man Ims now lost. Heat and 
menstruation, with whatever difference of detail, are practically 
the samoKphcnomenoiv. Wo cannot uiuhsrstand menstruation 
niileas we b(?ar this in mind. 

On tlio psychic side the chief normal and primitive eliarae- 
teristic of the menstrual state ia the more predominant presenee 
of the sexual impulse. There are other mental and emotional | 
signs of irritability and instability which tend to slightly im-- 
pair complete mental integrity, and to render, in some unbalaaeed 
individuals explosions of miger or depressitm, in rarer ea.s(ig crime, 
more common bnt the heightening of the sexual impulse, lan- 
guor, shyness, aud eaprico are the more liuintm muiiifestellons 
of an emotional state; which in some of the lower female animals 
during heat may produce a state of fury. 

The actual period of tlie nienstnial flow, at all events tlie 
first two Or three days, docs not, among European women, usually 
appear to sIioav any Iidglitcning of sexual emotion.’’ This lioight* 

J Beo Appendix A. 

2 liliind Hutton, loa. cit.f p, 890, 

3 8cc! ,11. Mlli», Man ami Woman, Chapter XL 

-i Thie ia liy no ine«n» true of Kxtropemn wom«i only, Thus, we read 
in Jin Arabic book, Th^ Perfumed Oarden, that women Imve an aver- 
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fining occurs usually a few days before, and especially during, tbe 
latter part of the flo-w, and immediately after it ceases.^ I have, 
howeTer, convinced myself by inquiry that this absence of sexual 
feeling during the height of the flow is, in large part, aiDparent 
only. No doubt, the onset of the flow, often producing a general 
depression of vitality, may tend directly to depress the enactions, 
which are heightened by the general emotional state and local 
congestion of the days immediately preceding ; but among soma 
women, at all events, who are normal and in good health, I find 
that the period of menstruation itself is covered by the period of 
the climax of sexual feeling. Thus, a married lady writes : “My 
feelings are always very strong, not only just before and after, 
but during the period; very unfortunately, as, of course, they 
cannot then be gratified”; while a refined girl of 19, living a 
chaste life, without either coitus or masturbation, which she has 
never practiced, habitually feels very strong sexual excitement 
about the time of menstruation, and more especially during the 
period ; this desire torments her life, prevents her from sleeping 
at those times, and she looks upon it as a kind of illness.^ I 
could quote many other similar and equally emphatic statements, 
and the fact that so cardinal a relationship of the sexual life of 
women should he ignored or denied by most writers on this mat- 
ter, is a eurions proof of the prevailing ignorance.^ 

siou to coitus during menstruation. On Clio otlior hand, the old Hindoo 
' physician, Susruta, appears to have stated that a tendency to run after 
men is one of the signs of menstruation. 

1 The actual period of the menstrual flow corresponds, in Heape’s 
terminology, to the congestive stage, or jyro-wstrum, in female animals; 
the wstrvs, or period of sexual desire, immediately follows the pro- 
wstrum, and is the direct result of it. See Heape, “The ‘Sexual Season’ 
of Mammals,” Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, 1900, vol. 
xliv, Part I. 

2It may bo noted that (as Barnes, Oliver, and others have pointed 
out) there is heightened blood-pressure during menstruation. Haig re- 
marks that he has found a tendency for high pressure to he aoeoni- 
panied by increased sexual appetite (Uric Am'd, Qth edition, p. 155) . 

s sir W. F. Wade, however, remarked, some years ago, in his Inglehy 
Lectures ( Lancet, June S, 1880) : "It is far from exceptional to find that 
there is an extreme enhancement of conoupisceiicc in the immediate 
preoatamenial period,” and adds, “I am satisfied that evidence is obtain- 
able that in some instances, ardor is at its maximum dindng the actual 
period, and snspect that cases occur in which it is almost, if not entirely, 
limited to that agOj however, the genius of Haller had noted 
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Tliis ignorance luis been fostered by the fact tliat womai 
often tlisguise even to themselves the real state of their feelings. 
One lady remarks that while she would he very ready for coitus 
during mengtruation, the thought that it is iinjaiBsilde during 
that time makes her put the idea of it out of her miml. I have 
reason to think that this Htatemcnt may be takem tn rejircsent 
tlie real feelings of very many women. The aversidui to coitus 
is real, but it is often due, not to failure of sexual desire, Itut 
to the inhildlory action of powerful extraneous t-anacK, The 
absence of active sexual desire in women during tin* heiglit of 
the How may thus be regarded as, iu part, a i>hysiological fact, 
following from the correspimdence of the iit imil mcnsirual flow 
to the period of pra-wslvuui, and in part, a ppychological fact 
due to the ffisthelic re[uignance to union wlicu in such a condition, 
and to the unquegtiuned aeeeptaiice of tbe general belief that at 
such a period intercourse is out of the question. Some of the 
Btrongcfit factors of mod(;.sty, espeeially tlic fear of causing dig- 
gust and the sense of the duuuuids of eertnaoniiil rit»tal, would 
thus help to hold in check the se.xual emotions during this period, 
and when, under the influence! of iusimity, tlicBe motives tire in. 
abeyance, the coincidenee of se.xual desire with the menstrual 
flow often becomes more obvious.^ 

tlw sttrnc fart. Mori! rrci'iitly, Irani (fa, /■Viiinir, Dmptrr Ml luiil eke. 
where, c.g., |i._ IC.'S) linn lirwiglit forward aiucli cvideace ia njnArma- 
tion of this virw, It may he added llmfc there is KOiiwiilerahle signift* 
eance in thii fact tliat the eroliu hallucinatioiiH, which arc mit iafre* 
qvKMilly tkpevienced by women under tlio inlliience of nitrous o,xide ga#, 
are more likely to appear at the mtmUdy period tlian at any other time, 
(1). W. Ihtxton, Anmihelkn, 1S1)2, p. 01.) 

1 Gchruiig consiiiers tliat in hcaltlij' youiig girls amorous senna' 
tions are noriiml during mcnslnialion, and in some women iwraist, 
during this prviod, throughout life. More «»ually, liowrvcr, n« men 
Btrual perintl after inenstvual period recurs, without the natural in* 
tciTuption of pregnancy, tin* feeling abates, and gives jilate to srngations 
of discomfort or pain. He nscribew this to the vital tissiuw being 
sapped of more blood liian can be replaced in tlie intervals. "The vital 
powers, being tlivm kept in nbeynnue, tlie amative seiwations are eitlujr 
not developed, or destroyed. This, superadded by the usual moral and 
religious teaohinga, is amply Huilieient, by degrees, to extinguish or pro- 
vent such fciuliiigii with tlie great majority, The sequestra tion as ‘im- 
olean,’ of women during their eatnmenlarperiod, ns praetiend in oldm 
timaa, had the aanie tendency.” (li. G. flehnuig, "lTi« fstntua of Men* 
rtruation," Transactions Aimrkm OyneBOlogy BooiHg, 1901, p. 48.) 
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It must be added that, especially among the lover social 
classes, the primitive belief of the savage that coitus during 
menstruation is bad for the man still persists. Ploss and Bar- 
tels mention that among the peasants in some parts of Germany, 
where it is believed that impregnation is impossible during men- 
stination, coitus at that time would be frequent were it not 
thought dangerous for the man.i It has also been a common 
belief both in ancient and modern times that coitus during 
menstruation engenders monsters.^ 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles that are thus placed in the 
way of coitus during menstruation, there is nevertheless good 
reason to believe that the first coitus very frequently takes place 
at this point of least psychic resistance. When still a student I 
was struck by the occurrence of eases in which seduction took 
place during the menstrual flow, though at that time they seemed 
to mo inexplicable, except as evidencing brutality on the part of 
the seducer, Negrier,^ in the lying-in wards of the Hdtel-Dieu at 
Angers, constantly found that the women from the country who 
came there pregnant as the result of a single coitus had been 
impregnated at or near the menstrual epoch, more especially when 
the period coincided with a feast-day, as St. John’s Day or 
Christmas. 

Whatever doubt may exist as to the most frequent state of 
the sexual emotions during the period of menstruation, there 
can be no doubt whatever that immediately before and im- 
mediately after, very commonly at both times, — ^this varying 
slightly in different women, — ^there is usually a marked height- 
ening of actual desire. It is at this period (and sometimes 
during the menstrual flow) that masturbation may take place 

1 It is possible there may be an element of truth in this belief. 
Diday, of Lyons, found that chronic urethorrhcea is aii occasional result 
of intercourse during menstruation. Rncihorski (Tro-ifd de la Menstrua- 
tion, 1808, p, 12), who also paid attention to this point, while confirm- 
ing Diday, came to the conclusion that some special conditions must be 
present on one or both sides. 

2 See, c.y., Ballnntyne, "Teratogenesis, Transaotions of the Edin- 
burgh Ohsletrioal Sooiot}/, 1898, vol. xxi, pp. 324-26. 

8 As quoted by Icaxd, La Pamme, etc., p. 104. I have not been 
able to see Uegriers work.- 
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in womm wlio at other timcsj have no strong anto-^rotic impwW. 
The only women wlio do not show this heightening of lexnal 
emotion seem to be those in whom sexual feelings IniTe not yet 
been definitely called into eonseiousuess, or the small minority, 
■usually suffering from some disorder of sexual or general health, 
in whom there is a higli degree of sexual aua*tlie«ia,i 

Tlio nnijorily of autliorfUes ndniit a licightenfng of «»xvm 1 rmoltoa 
boforo or after tlie Jnrnstriml crisis. See e.g., Krafft'Kiiirig, wlw jilnee# 
it at tins j)o«t-»iKfnKtniul period (I'nychojmthui BfximltM, l?iig. Irnnisliilloa 
of tenth edition, p. 271. Adler stutes that sexunt f«»ciing i* inerciiwd 
hefore, during and after menstruation [Die Maitgelhafli’ ChrM-htnihiMmp- 
fiiulunff dca IFeihes, 1904, p. 8S). Kossmaiin (Senator and Kaniiner, 
Uealth and Disease in IMathn to Marriage, I, 2491, ndviw* inter- 
cmir.se just after niciislniation, or even during tlio latter days of Iho 
flow, as the period wlien it is most needed. (Inyot says that the eight 
days after menstruation are the period of sexual desire in wometi 
[iSrdoiaire de VAmaur Bxpirimcntaie, p. 1441. Harry Camphell in- 
vestigated tlio periodicity of se\uul desire in healthy women of llio 
\vorking classes, in a series of cases, hy inquiries made of their Inia- 
bands who were jmtients at ii I-oiidon hospitnl. People of thini dassi 
are not always skilful in olmervutioii, and tlie niellirHl ndopted would 
permit many facts to pass unreeordedi it is, tlicrernn*, nofettorlhy that 
only in one-third of tlie eiisi-s had no emincelirin iHilween menstniatiim 
and sexual feeling been oliserved; in tlie other two-third«, »* xiwl hiding 
WHS increased, eillier before, after, or during Dm flow, or at nil of thews 
tiniesj the proportion of eases in wliidi sexual feding was tners-aswl 
before tho flow, to llnme in wliich it was increased after, was a« tlirca 
to two. (II. Campbell, ym«i« Organic tUm of Mm and IPomrn, 
p. 203.) 

lih’on this elementary fnel of the sexual lite has, however, Iwea 
dcniKl, and, strango to say. by two women doctors. Dr. Mary Pulntim 
Jacobi, of Now York, wlio furninhed valuable eontribulions to the phy»i- 
ologj' of menstruation, wrote some years ago, in a paper on '‘The Thwiry 
of Menstruation,” in reference to the question of the coniufljon be- 
tween cestrua and monslruation*. ''Neilhcr can any »uch rhythmical 
alternation of sexual instinct be demonstrated in women a# would lead 
to the inference that the incnslnml crisis was an expresskm of this," 
i.e,, of CBstrus. Dr. EliKalw th Blackwell, again, In her book on The 
Human Element in Sea), asserts that Die menalrunl flow it«df alfords 


1 1 deal with the question of sexual nnasstheala. in women In D« 
third volume of these Studies; "Tlio Sexual Impulw In Women,*’ 
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complete relief for the sexual feelings in women (like sexual emissions 
during sleep in men), and thus practically denies the prevalence of 
sexna/ desire in tJia imniediately post-menstruai period, wlien, on stieli 
a theorj'', sexual feeling should be at its minimum. It is fair to add that 
Dr. Blackwell’s opinion la merely the survival of a view whicli was 
widely held a century ago, when various writers (Borden, Roussel, 
DuIIieuXj J. Aruould, etc.), as Icardlias pointed out, regarded jnengtrua- 
tion as a device of Providence for safeguarding the virginity of women. 



ir. 

Tha Question of a Montlily Sexual Cyclo in Men — ^Tlia EarllMt Bug. 
gestions of ft General Pltyaiological Cyclo in Jlen— I’crimlicity in 13i»* 
oasfr~lii«anity, Heart Disease, etc. — ^Tlio Aliegs-d Twenty-three Days' 
Cycle — ^I’Uej PltyBlologieal Perioilieily of Seminal Kinisninns during Sleep 
•—Original Obsorvntions— Fortnlglilly and Wwddy llliyUims. 

PoR some centuries, ct least, inquisitive olisemrs here and 
there liave thought tlioy found reason to helievfs that men, as 
well as women, present various signs of a menstrual pljysiological 
cyclo. It would bo possible to collect a mimlicr of opinions in 
favor of such a monthly pliysiolngieal periodieijy in men. Pre- 
cise evidence, however, is, for tin? most jiairt, lacking. iMcn liavo 
expended iniiuite ingenuity in e.stal)lisliiiig the remote rhvtlitiis 
of the solar system and the periodieity of comcis. TlK-y Imve 
disdained to trouble about the simpler task of proving or disprov- 
ing the cycles of their own organ i.snis.i It is ovi-r half a n nhiry 
eineo l4iyc()ck wrote that “the mmlilic olrscrvutioii and treat- 
ment of disease are inipossihlo without a kriowlcdgct of the mys- 
terious revolutions continually taking place in tlm system”} yet 
the tusk of summarizing the whole of oiir knowledge regarding 
these “mysterious revolutions” is even to-day no heavy t»ne. As 
to the e.xifitence of a montlily cycle in the sexual inslim-ts of men, 
with a single exception, 1 am not aware tliat any atleiiijit lina 
been made to bring forward dcllnite evidence.- A certain, 
interest and novelty attaches, therefore, to tlie evidence I am able 
to produce, although tliat evidence will not buIIIco to scltle the 
question finally. 

The great Italian physician, Sanctorius, who was in so many 
ways the precursor of our modern methods of physiological re- 

1 Iflvcn counting tins pnlac is ft comfinrativclv* rwont nwtiiot! of 
pliyaioiogictU exnmumtion. It was not until MSO tlint Nii-ohw of C«»ft 
tulvtKuilwl cnunting tlm pulm'-beats. (Bin/., DaitM-ha mmlkinmbe Wm-h- 
Ocldhcr 0, 18BS,) 

SI Icnva tliis statement as It slamls, tbongli sintj* tin; flrst publP 
sation ot tins book iv lifts ceased to bo strietly ftMurnto, 

(10b> 
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Bearcli by tlie means of instriunents of precision, was the first, 
so far as I am aware, to suggest a monthly cycle of the organisn. 
in men. He had carefully studied the weight of the body with 
reference to the amount of excretions, and nehevea that a 
monthly increas.; in weight to the amount of one or two pounds 
occurred in men, followed by a critical discharge of urine, this 
crisis being preceded by feelings of heaviness and lassitude.^ 
Qall, anotlier groat initiator of modern views, likewise asserted a 
monthly cycle in men. He insisted that there is a monthly crit' 
ical jieriod, more marked in nervous people than in others, and 
that at this time the complexion becomes dull, the breath 
stronger, digestion more laborious, while there is sometimes dis- 
turbance of the urine, together with general malaise, in which 
the temper takes paid; ideas are formed with more difficulty, 
and there is a tendency to melancholy, with unusual irascibility 
and mental inertia, lasting a few days. More recently Stephen- 
son, who established the cyclical wave-theory of menstruation, 
argued that it exists in men also, and is really “a general law 
of vital energy.-”^ 

Sanctoi’ius doua not appear to have published the data on which 
his belief was founded. Keill, an English follower of Sanctorius, in 
his Medioina SlaUoa Britanmoa (1718), published a series of daily 
(morning and evening) body-weights for the year, without referring 
to the question of a inontbly cycle. A period of maximum weight is 
show xisually, by Keill’s figures, to occur abo\it once a month, but it 
is generally irregular, and cannot usually be shown to occur at definite 
intervals. Monthly discharges of blood from the sexual organs and other 
parts of the body in men have been recorded in ancient and modern 
times, and were treated of by the older medical writers as an affliction 
peculiar to men with a feminine sy.9tem, (Laycook, 'Nervous Diseases 
of 'Women, p. 79.) A summary of such eases will be found in Gould 
and Pyle {Anomalies and Gtiriosilies of Medicine, 1897, pp. 27-28). 
Laycook (Lancet, 1842-43, vojs. i and ii) brought forward oases of 
monthly and fortnightly cycles in disease, and a.sserted “the general 
principle' that there are greater arid less eyoles of movements going on 
in the system, involving each other, and closely connected with the 
organization o£ the indJ/idual.” Ha was inclined to accept lunar influ« 


1 (Sanctorius. ifedicina Statioa, Sect. 1, nph. Ixv. 
a American ftournal of OMetrica, .xlv, isfe. 
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«ne(s, and believed that the physiologicul cycle i« made up of defislta 
fractiona and iniilliplea of a pcrioil of seven dny«, (’aiK'einlly a unit of 
three and a half days. Alljrreht, a sofflewhat erratic K<wi!rtgi«t, }wil 
forth the vitnv a few years ago that there are nieiislniiU jteriitils in nicri, 
giving the following reasons: (I) males are nnh'tneiitnry females, (2) 
in all nialcH of mnnnnnla. a rudimentary mnsiniline nlertrs Utitiller’s 
duets) still jiersiata, (S) totally liyiKwpadie male iiidivithwls Jiu*n«trnafej 
ami heliaveii tlmt ho liail »Imwn that in man there m ft rmiimenlary 
"menstruation consisting in an almost nirnitiily jH*rsodin afuwaraurc, 5a#l- 
ing for three or four daya, of white eorptiselea In the ttriito (Anomtih, 
February, ISftO). Dr. Camphell Tlark, some years sinee, mtule oliserva. 
tiona on as^dum attenrtanta in regard to the temperalwe, during flvo 
weka, which tended to aiinw that the norn)nl male temperature varies 
conBiderahly within certain limits, and tlmt ‘'tw» far ns I iiave been aide 
to observe, there is one marked and prolonged rise evi-ry numth or live 
"weekfl, averaging tliree clays, oecnHional lesser riw's ap|H>aring irregularly 
and of shorter duration. These oiiservatinns are only made in Ihroo 
CBEes, nnd 1 Imvn no proof llmt they refer to tin* «e\t>nl nppetite'* fCnnip* 
bell Clark, "Tito Sexual Rcproduelivc» Functions,” I’sycholngieal Setetion, 
British Medical Assoolntion, Glasgow, l«8rt; also, private lelteri). 
IlamnKmd (Treatise on Imanii!/, p, 114) aaya: 'T )iave eeriainly miled 
in snnm of my friends, the teiideney to some monthly periodic ftlmonnal 
manifestations. This may ho in the form of a lieadaelie, or a naisai 
hfflinorrhage, or dinrrlm'a, or almndant diacharge of uric arid, or «>mo 
other unusual oceurroiice. I think,” ho adds, "tliis is much mow com- 
mon than is ordinarily supiKtswl, and a ciireful examiimtinn or Inquiry 
will generally, if not invarinhly, eatabliah the exialenee of a periodicity 
of the character referred to.” 

Dr, Harry Campbell, in his book on Diffei’enem in the .Vmwu* 
Organisation of Men and Women, deals fully with tire monllily rhythm 
(pp. 270 ei seg.)i and devotes a short cliapter to the t'lm-alion, “is tlie 
Menstrual Rhytlim peculiar to the Femalt .Sex?” lit- brings forw-ard 
a few pathological eases indicating such a rhytiun, bvit although he had 
WTitten a letter to the Lancet, asking medical men to supply him with 
evidence bearing on tliis question, it can scnrecly l» said that ha bft« 
brought forward nnieh evidence of a convincing kind, and such ns he 
has brought forward is purely pathological. He bclievM, how-ever, that 
vve may accept a monthly cycle in men. "Wo may,” Im eonoludcs, 
“regard tlm human being—lmth male and female — a# tlie subject of a 
niontlily pulsation whicli begins with tlm beginning of life, and continues 
till deatli,” mcnatrufttinn being regarded ns a function aoeidentiilly in- 
grafted v)pon this primordial rhythm. 

It is not unrensonahle to argue tlmt the possibility of such a 
menstrual oyelo is increased, if wo can believe tlmt in w'omen. also, tho 
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menstrual cycle persists even wlien its outward manifestations no longer 
occur. Aiitiua said that menstrual changes take place during gestation; 
in more modern times, Buii'on was of the same opinion. Layoook also 
maintained that menstrual changes take place during pregnancy [Ner- 
voiw Diseases of Women, p. 47). Pliess considers that it is certainly in- 
correct to assert that the menstrual process is arrested during pregnancy, 
and ho refers to the frequency of monthly epistaxia and other nasal 
symptoms throughout this period (W. Pliess, Beziehungen awisahen, 
Naso und Oeschlcclits-Organen, pp. 44 et seq.). Beard, who attaches 
importance to the persistence of a cyclical period in gestation, calls it 
the mullled striking of the clock. Harry Campbell {Oansaiion of Dis- 
ease,, p. 54) has found post-climacteric menstrual rhythm in a fair 
sprinkling of eases up to the age of sixty. 

It is Bomewiiat remarkable that, so far as I have observed, 
none of these authors refer to the possibility of any heightening 
of the sexual appetite a,t the monthly crisis which they believe 
to exist in men. This omission indicates that, as is suggested by 
the absence of definite statements on the matter of increase of 
sexual desire at menstruation, it was an ignored or unknown fact. 
Of recent years, however, many writers, especially alienists, have 
stated their conviction that sexual desire in men tends to be 
heightened at approximately monthly intervals, though they have 
not always been able to give definite evidence in support of their 
statements. 

Clouston, for instance, lias frequently asserted this monthly periodic 
sexual heightening in men. In the article, “Developmental Insanity,” 
in Tuke’s Psyohologioal Diotionary, he refers to the periodic physio- 
logical heightening of the reproductive nisns; and, again, in an articlo 
on “Altcrnntion, Periodicity, and Relapse in Mental Diseases” [Mdin- 
hurgh Medical Journal, July, 1882), he records the case of “an insane 
gentleman, aged 49, who, for the past twenty-six years, has been aub- 
jeot to the most regularly occurring brain-exaltation every four weeks, 
almost to a day. It sometimes passes off without becoming acutely 
maniacal, or even showing itself in outward acts; at other times it 
becomes so, and lasts for periods of from one to four weeks. It is always 
preceded by an uncomfortahlo feeling in the head, and pain in the baokj 
mental hebetude, and slight depression. The nism generativus is greatly 
increased, and ho says that, if in that condition, ho has full and fre» 
seminal emissions during sleep, the excitement passes off; if not, it goes 
on. A full dose of bromide or iodide of potassium often, hut not always, 
has the effect of stopping the excitement, and a very long walk some* 
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titn®« does the same, Wlien the exeitenient get* to a liciglit, it i« alwny* 
followed by alwut a wwk of Ktu|Hd depreMion.'' In t!it» sitwr* artielo 
ClouBton remark*: “I luiva for a long time l«pii imprewert with the re- 
lationship of the nnmlal and bodily alternation* and fwrifwJicitif# in 
insanity to the great iilivRiologieal aHernnlion* and perindieitirs, and I 
Iwe generally been led to the eonelu«iou that tlwy are the siime in all 
WSMiUnl reHiHft*, and only differ in degree of iulei)«ity or dHrnlion. By 
far tins majority of the tmw* in women follow llu> law of (he mens! mat 
and BRSUal peritKlieily, the majority of the eaRp* in men bdluw (he l«w 
of the inoro irregular iwriodieiliea of the nkm flriirr‘tlirti» in tlmt a«»x. 
Many of tlie eases in Imtli sexes follow tlie ‘censtnml jieriodieily wliieh 
perhaps in man i« merely a reversion to (he aesisiimtl genera) ive aetivitieg 
of the majority of the lower aniiimls." He found ttmt ninmig rWS ease* 
of inannity, ehielly mania rind inelaneludia, .I(i iht eeiil. of fi rjwiis and 
dO per cent, of males showed periodieity, —-diurnal, nioutldy, seaMousl. or 
annual, and more marke.t in women than iii men. and in iminiii thiin in 
nielanfliolia,— and ruhis; "1 found that the younger (he jratient. tlm 
greater ia the teiulwney to periodic remission and relapse, Tim piu rmiiu!- 
non lirids ita aenie in the eases of puheseent anil adideseciit inssiiiily/’ 

ConoIIy Norman, in (he nrliele ''Mania. l!yK(erh'ur’ tTnke's /'«,((■ 
alinhttjical lliclwtiai iiX , states that "the ne(ivily of the sexual organs k 
prohnbly in Isitli sexes fmidanientally iwriodie." 

KraITt-KIdiig reeords (he ease of a neuiaHllumie Uu»sin»i. rigid ill, 
who experieueeil sexual desires of uroiuginie diariteler. wiUt (air regu- 
larity, every four weeks {I'niiHiiijnithui Si.rniilmi , and N'ti ke mentions 
tlm ease of a man who hud mielurnul t missiims at iiilefvnls ii( four 
weeks (.Ire/iii* (Hr Kriminntanthriiiiiiluriii', Idnsi. p. ;i(;;(i, whije Moll 
{JAhido Ntwualix, Hd. 1. pp. llUl-Crf.i J reeurded (he ease td a itmn. tdlier- 
wise normal, who liiul altneks of liomosi<xuul feeling r-very four wei*k«, 
and Itoliledt-r iZrilxrhnft (Ur KrxualwixmmHvhnfl, Xiiv., IdOS t gives tlm 
ease of an unmarried aliglitly neurupatliic idiysieian who for several day* 
every llireo to live weeka has attacks of almost satyriueal sexual 
escitement, 

hero, whose utUmtion was r-alled to lliia point, from time to timi 
noted Uio oxisleiu’e. of sexual periodieity. Tima, in a ease of general 
paralysi.s, attacks of continuonH sexual exeitenient, with Klceplessni***, 
occurred every twenty-cigiil days; at other times, the palieitl. a niau of 
42, in the stage of dementia, alept well, and allowed no aigis* of sexual 
excitation t‘Vort(?/d dt; Jliidogin, October fl, IflOOl. In nnodipr ease, of 
% man of sound heredity and good health till midille life, fwriodie «>s- 
uiil iminifeBtations began fiom pulicrty, with loealiwi genilnl congi<stlon, 
erotic: ideas, and enpimis itriiiafion, lasting for two or (hree days. Tlteiss 
lunnifeslations heearne nieimtnnd, with a period of internieiwlrnal ex- 
oiUment appearing regularly, but never became intense. Between the 
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ago of 30 and 42, the intermenatrual crises gradually ceased; at about 
45, the menstrual crises ceased; the periodic crises continued, however, 
with the sole manifestation of increased frequency of urination 
{Socifti de Biologic, July 23, 1904). In a third ease, of sexual neu- 
rasthenia, FcrO found that from puberty, onwards to middle life, there 
appeared, every twenty-five to twenty-eight days, tenderness and swell- 
ing below the nipple, accompanied by slight sexual excitation and erotic 
dreams, lasting for one or two days (Bewto dc Mddeoinc, March, 1905). 

It is in the domain of disease that the most strenuous and, 
on the whole, the most successful efforts have been made to dis- 
cover a menstrual cycle in men. Such a field seems promising 
at the outset, for many morbid exaggerations or defects of the 
nervous system might be expected to emphasize, or to free from 
inhibition, fundamental rhythmical processes of the organism 
■which in health, and under the varying conditions of social ex- 
istence, are overlaid by the higher mental activities and the pres- 
sure of external stimuli. In the eighteenth century Erasmus 
Darwin wrote a remarkable and interesting chapter on “The 
Periods of Disease,” dealing with solar and lunar influence on 
biological processes.^ Since then, many writers have brought 
forward evidence, especially in the domain of nervous and mental 
disease, wliich seems to justify a belief that, under pathological 
conditions, a tendency to a male menstrual rhythm may be 
clearly laid bare. 

AVe should expect an organ so primitive in character as the 
heart, and with so powerful a rhythm already stamped upon its 
nervous organization, to be peculiarly apt to display a menstrual 
rhythm under the stress of abnormal conditions. This expecta- 
tion might be strengthened by the menstrual rhythm which Mr. 
Perry-Coste has found reason to suspect in pulse-frequency 
during health. I am able to present a case in which such a 
periodicity seems to be indicated. It is that of a gentleman who 
suffered severely for some years before his death from valvular 
disease of the heart, with a tendency to pulmonary congestion, 
and attacks of “cardiac asthma.” Ilis wife, a lady of great 


1 Zoonomia, Section XXXVI. 
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intdligenee, kept notes of ker hnsband’s condition,^ and nt tat 
observed that there was a certain periodicity in the acciirrcncc of 
the exacerbations. The periods were not quite regid.-ir, hut show 
a curious tendency to recur at about tliirty days’ iuterval, a few 
days before the end of every month; it was during one of these 
attacks that he finally died. There was also a temlency to minor 
attacks about ten days after the major attacks. It is note- 
worthy that the subject showed a tendem-y to iiiTiiMlicily wlieii in 
health, and once remarked laiigliingly licfore hi.s illm»s: “I am 
just like a woman, always most csdtahlc at a partieuSar time of 
the month.” 

Periodicity lias been noted in various disorders of nervous eharncter. 
Periodic insonily Iiua long Ijcen known nnd sludied (see, f.ff., I’il(?K, Die 
•perioduchen (leUlrsHtitningcn, 1901); it is inurli eommoiier in wosiien 
tiian in men. I’erindieily liu« been oliservi-d in sljimiiifririg (a six* 
weekly period in one case), and iiolnlily in lieinieniiiia nr migraine, 
by Harry Caiuiibcll, Osier, etc. (Tin; iH'rindicity «f a eiott: (»f liemirrania 
lias been studied in delnil by D. Fraser llarriH, Kdiiitiur;ih Mnlictil Journal, 
July, 1902.) But tlio eyele in tliCKo cases is not uhviiys, or even usually, 
o£ a menstrual type. 

It is noiv possible to turn to an investigation which, althougli 
of very limited extent, serves to place the question of a male men- 
strual cycle for the Hast time on a sound basis. If there is such 
a cycle analogous to menstruation in women, it must lie a riKJur- 
ring period of nervous erethism, and it must he demonstrably 
accompanied by greater sexual activity. In the American Jour- 
nal of Psijchologij for 1888 , Mr. Julius Nelson, afterward I’rofcjs- 
sor of Biology at the Uutgers College of .Vgrieulture, New Bning- 
wiek, published a study of dreams in which lie recorded the 
results of detailed observations of his dreuins, and also of seminal 
emissions during sleep (by him termed “gonokbole” or “ecliole”), 
during a period of sometliing over two years. Mr. Nelson found 
that both dreams and ecboles fell into a pliysiolngieal cycle of 
28 days. The climax of maximum dreaming (as determined by 
the number of words in the dream record) and tlie climax of 

n reproduced tbese iioteii in full in earlier editiona of this 
relume. 
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maximum ecbole lell at the same point of the cycle^ the echolie. 
climax being more distinctly marked than the dream climax,. 

Thp. qiiestion of cyclie physiological changes is considei'ably com- 
plicated by our uiioertaiiity regarding tlie precise length of the cycle we 
inay expect to And. Nelson finds a 28-day cycle satisfactory. Perry- 
Coste, ns we shall see, accepts a strictly lunar cycle of 291^ days. 
Fliess has ni-gued that in both women and men, many physiological facts 
fall into a cycle of 23 days, which ho calls male, the 28-day cycle being 
female. (W. Plioss, Die Itezielmngcn sicischen Nase und loeihlichen 
Oesohleohis-Organcn, 1897. pp. 113 et seq.) Although Pliess brings for- 
ward a number of minutch'-observed cases, I cannot say that I am yet 
convinced of the reality of this 23-day cycle. It is somewhat curious, 
however, that at the same time as Pliess, though in apparent inde- 
pendence, and from a difTevent point of view, another worker also sug- 
gested that there is a 23-day physiological cycle (John Beard, The 
Span of Oestation and the Cause of Jiirth, Jena, 1897 ) . Beard aj)- 
pronchos the question from the embryologioal standpoint, and argues 
that there is what he terms an “ovulation unit” of about 23% days, in 
the interval fi'om tlic end of one menstruation to the beginning of the 
next. Two “ovulation units” make np one “critical unit,” and the length 
of pregnancy, aoeovding to Beard, is always a multiple of the “critical 
unitj” in man, the gestation period amounts to six critical units. 
These attempts to prove a new physiological cycle deserve careful study 
and further investigation. The possibility of such a cycle should he 
borne in mind, but at ijresent we are scarcely entitled to accept it. 

So far as 1 am aware. Professor Nelson’s very interesting 
series of observations, which, for the first time, placed the ques- 
tion of a menstrual rhythm in men on a sound and workable 
basis, have not directly led to any further observations. I am, 
however, in possession of a much more extended series of ecbolic 
observations completed before Nelson’s paper was published, 
although the results have only been calculated at a comparatively 
recent date. I now joropose to present a summary of these ob- 
servations, and consider how far they confirm Nelson’s com 
elusions. These observations cover no less a period than twelve 
years, between the ages of 17 and 29, the subject, W. K., being a 
student, and afterward sehoohnaster, leading, on the whole, a 
chaste life. The records were faithfully made throughout the 
whole of this long period. Here, if anywhere, shonld ho material 

8 
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for the construction of a menstrual riiyllini on an ecbolie Imaif?. 
W’hile the results are in many rc«peft« instntclivOj it can si-arcely, 
perhaps, be said that tlicy alisolutely denionstrati* n monthly cycle. 
When surnmated in a soincwliut pimilar rminncr to that adopted by 
Nelson in his ecbnlie ()h.«crvati<jns, it is iifd dillicult to regard the 
maximum, which is reached on the l,!Jth to yist days of the 
.suinmalcd physiological month, as a real menstrual eciiolic climax, 
for no other three! eonseeutive. days at all ajiproach these in 
mirnbcr of echolca, while there is a markefl depression otnairring 
four days earlier, on the ItUh day of the moalh. If, however, 
we split up the curve by dividing the i*eri!id of twelve yeans into 
two nearly ecjual periods, the earlier of ahiait seven years and the 
latter of about four years, and sumnmte tlu'se separalcdy, the two 
curves do not present any lairallel as regards the menstraal cyele. 
It seurcely seems to me, therefore, that these curves in’cserit any 
convincing evideiiee in tliis ease of a laontldy ectiolic cvele (ami, 
therefore, I refrain from reproducing t!»em), althougli they seem 
to suggest such a cycle. Nor is there any reason to suppose that 
by adopting n different cycle of thirty days, or of twenty-three 
days, any more comilusive results would he oldaineil. 

It seems, however, when wc look at these curves more 
closely, that they are not wholly without signiiicunec, If I am 
justified in concluding that they scarcely dcmoiiatralc a monlldy 
cycle, it may certainly ho added that tliey show a rudimentary 
tendency for tlie ccboles to fall into a fortnightly rhytlnn, and 
a very marked and unmistakable tendency to a weekly rhythm. 
The fortnightly rhythm is sliown in the curve for the earlier 
period, hut is somewhat disguised in the curve for the total period, 
because the first climax is spread over two days, the Uh and 
8th of the month. If we readjust the curve for the total period 
by presenting the days in pairs, the fortnightly tendency is more' 
clearly brought out (Chart 1). 

A more pronounced teudoncy still is traceable to a weekly 
rhythm. Tlvis is, indeed, the most •unqueationulde fact brought 
out by those curves. All the maxima occur on Saturday or Sun- 
day, with tlic minima on Tuesday, Wednesday, Tluirsday, or 
Friday. This very pronounced weekly rhythm will servo to 
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swamp more or less completely any montlily rhythm on a 38-day 
basis. Although here probably seen in an exaggerated form, it is 
almost certainly a characteristic of the ecbolic curve genorallj''.^ 
I have been told by several young men and women, especially 
those who work hard during the week, that Saturday, and 
especially Sunday afternoon, are periods when the thoughts spon- 
taneously go in an erotic direction, and at this time there is a 
special tendency to masturbation or to spontaneous sexual excite- 
ment. It is on Fridajf, Saturdaj', Sunday, and Monday, accord- 
ing to Guerry’s tahleSj^ that the fewest suicides are committed, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, with, however, a partial fall 
on Wednesday, those on which most suicides are committed, so 
that there would appear to be an antagonism between sexual 
activity and the desire to throw off life. It also appears (in the 
reports of tlie Bavarian factory inspectors) that accidents in 
factories have a tendency to occur chiefly at the beginning of the 
week, and toward the end rather than in the middle.® Even 
growth, as Floischmann has shown in the case of children, tends 
to fall into weekly cycles. It is evident that the nervous system 
is profoundly affected by the social influences resulting from the 
weekly cycle. 

The analysis of this series of ecbolic curves may thus be said 
to recall the suggestion of Laycock, that the menstrual cycle is 
really made up of four weekly cycles, the periodic unit, accord- 
ing to Laycock, being three and one-half days. I think it would, 
however, be more correct to say that the menstrual cycle, per- 
haps originally formed with reference to the influence of the 
moon on the sexual and social habits of men and other animals, 
tends to break up by a process of segmentation into fortnightly 
and weekly cycles. If we are justified in assuming that there is 
a male menstrual cycle, we must conclude that in such a case as 

IMoll refers to the case of a man whose erotic dreams occurred, 
every fortnight, and always on Friday night {LiUdo Sexualis, Band I, 
p. 130) . One is inclined to suspect an element of autosuggestion in such 
a ensej still, the eoinoiclence is noteworthy. 

2 Bee Durkhoim, Lo Snioide, p. 101. 

8 Wo must, of course, ace hero the results of the disorganization pro- 
duced by holidays, and tho exhaustion produced by tlio week’s labor; 
but such influences are still the social olfeots of the cosmic week. 
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that jurt analj^zctl, the weekly rhytlun has hccotno so marked aa 
almost entirely to obliterate the larger mcmthly rhythm. 

However conslituteKl, there swnivg little doubt that a liliya* 
iological weekly cyde really exista. This wag, imkwl, very clearly 
indicated many yearts ago by the observations of Edward .Sinitii, 
who showel that there are weekly rhythm* in pnlw, respinitioa, 
temperature, carbonic acid eYolution, urea, and body-weight, 
Sunday being the great day of rc]>air and increase of weight.! 

In an appendix to this volume I am aide to present llie 
multa of another long acrie.s of observations of nocturnal ccdrolic 
manifestations carried out liv Mr. I’errY-t'ostc, who has elabo- 
rately calculated the results, and has convinced liirnsclf that on 
the basis of a strictly lunar month, thus abolishing the tlislurhing 
influence of the weekly rhythm, which in his cjise al«» appears, 
a real menstnml rhythm may ho traced.^ 

It does not appear to me, liowcver, even yet, lliat a final 
answer to tlio question whether a menstrual sexual rliylhm wears 
in men can be decisively given in the a!lirinativi?. That audi a 
cycle will be proved in many' eases seema to me liighly pnibiililc, 
but before tins can Im decisively allinned it is necessary that a 
niucli larger mtmlier of persons should he induced to carry out 
on themselves tlie simple, but protracted, scries of oimervatioiis 
that are required. 

Since the first cililion of this volume appcarcil, numerotwi «ric* 
of eclHJlie records have reached nm from dilfiTeiil part* of the world. 
Tlie moat notable of those series comes from a urofesaiotml nuin. of 
_Bciontific training, who has for tlie past six years lived in dilferent 
parts of India, where the record was kept. Tlimigli the rmjrd extends 
over nearly six years, there are two breaks in it, due to a visit to 
England, and to loss of interest. Both involuntary and vtduntary dis- 
oharges arc inoluded in the, record. Tlie invoUintary diwlinrg«*s (annirrMl 
during sleep, usually with an erotic, dream, in which the ttuhject in- 
variably awaked and frequently made? an eirort to chock the emiwicni. 
Tiro voluntary discharges In most cases eoinmeneod during slitep, or 


IE. .Smitli, Tlealih and Dmcnw, Clmpter III. I may remark that, 
according to KemaneH (HcHt«cfie inedfsinfsefir Wnt-hi'iiMhrift, .Tniniary 
20, 1008, and BritUh Mrdinal Journal, .Tanuury 20, 1808), achaol-cluldrim 
work best on Monday and 'ruesday, 

2 See Appendix II. 
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in the half -waking state; deliberate masturbation) -when fully awake; 
was comparatively rare. The proportion, of involuntary to more or 
leas voluntary eoboles was about 3 to 1. A third kind of sexual mani- 
festation (of frequency intermediate between the other two forms) 
is also included) in which a high degree of erethism is induced during 
the half waking statC) culminating in an orgasm in which the power 
of preventing discharge has been artificially acquired. The subject, 
E. M.) was 32 years of age when the record began. Ho belongs to a 
healthy family, and is himself physically sound, S feet 6 inches in 
height, but weight low, due to rickets in infancy. In early life he 
stammered badly; his temperament is emotional and self-conscious, 
while his work is unusually exacting, and ho lives for most of the year 
in a very trying elimate. As a boy ho was very religious, and has 
always felt obliged to resist sexual vice to the utmost, though there 
have been occasional lapses. 

As regards lunar periodicity, E. M., has summated his results in 
a curve, after the same manner as Mr. Terry-Coate, beginning with 
the new moon. The periods covered include 54 lunar months, and the 
total number of discharges is 170; the average frequency is about 
3 per month if twenty-eight days. The ourwe, for the moat part, zig- 
zags between a frequency of 4 and 9, but on the twenty-fourth day it 
falls to 1, and then rises uninterruptedly to a height of 11 on the 
Itwenty-soventh day, falling to 2 on the next day. Wlmther a really 
menstrual rjdithm is tluia indicated I do not rmdertake to decide, but 
I am inclined to agree with E. M. himself that there is no definite 
evidence of it. “It looks to me,” he writes, “ns if the only real rhythm 
(putting aside the annual cycle) will be found to be the average 
period between the echoles, varying in dilTerent persons, but in my 
case, about nine and one-eighth days. May not the ecbolic period in 
men be compared to the menstrual period in women, and be an example 
of the greater katabolio activity of men? There is the period of 
tumescence, and the echoic constituting the detumesoence. The week- 
end holiday would hasten the detumcscence, but about every third 
week-end there would tend to he delay to enable the system to get back 
into its regulation nine or ten days’ stride. This might possibly be 
the explanation of the curves. The recent emissions were nearly all 
involuntary during sleep. Age may have something to do with the 
change in character.” 

E. M.’s curves frequently show the influence of weekly periodicity, 
in the tendeney to eehole on Sunday, or sometimes on Saturday or 
Monday, In recent years there has been some tendency for this climax 
to he thrown towards the middle of the week, but, on the whole, 
Wednesday is the point of lowest frequency. 

In (mother o.ase. the subject, A. N., who has spent nearly all his 
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life in the State of Indiana, has kept a record of gesml mnnifeata. 
tions between the ages of 30 and 34. Tlio data, whieli cover four 
years, Invve not been sent to me in a form whieb enabies the. posai- 
bility of a monthly curve to bn estimated, hut A. N., wlio Jtas himself 
arrnngttd the data on a lunar monthly basis, considers that a niontlily 
curve is tlnw revealed, “ily meinoraiula, he writes, “sliow that dia- 
charges occur most fnspiently on the llrst, aecond, and third days after 
new moon. There ia also nnotlier period on tiie. fourteenth and fifb-cnth, 
which inigltt indieati! a scini-lmiar rhythm. The days of minimum dis- 
charge arc tho seventli, eightli, twcnty-aecoiul, and twenty-third." Tt 
limy he. added that the yearly average of celsdic ninnifeKtntiriiis, varying 
between .^0 ami fiS, comes out ns 52, or exactly one per week. 

A weekly periodicity ia very dclinitely abown by A. K.'s date. 
Sunday onco more atands nt tlie bead of tho week as regards frcfincmcy, 
in thia ciiso very decisively, Tim figures arc as follows: — 

Sun. Mon. Tues. Wed. Tliiirs. Fri. Sat. 

48 21 24 36 28 2fi 27 

Tn another oaKO which has reached me from the United .Staten, 
the date arc slighter, Init deserve note, ns tlie subject is a (ruined 
payclioiogist, and 1 quote the ease in his own words. Here, it will bn 
eeeii, there uiqicars to he a teiideney for the eeliolie cycle to cover a 
period of nlaiut aix weeks. In this ease, iitso, there is a tendency for the 
dlininx to occur alsiut .‘''alurilny or Sunday. “X, is 38 years old, un- 
married, fair health, ]irelty good heredity j university trained, and 
engaged in academic iiurmiits. lie thinks he may have completed 
pulicrty at nbmit 13, Uioiigli he has no proof that he was in the 
full poaaession of his sex-powers until lie was 1.6 years :i months old 
(when he had his first emission). Ilia sex life Iiua liBcn normal. Ho 
masturhated somewhat when lie shqit with otlier Iwys (or men) during 
early manhood, but not to excess. 

“During tlie autumn of Iftfit) (when 28 years of age) he observed 
that nt certain limes he Inul an itching feeling uliout tlie testicle*-, that 
he, felt sliglitly irritable; tlmt tlie penis erected with tlie sliglitest provo- 
cation. and that this peculiar feeling usually passed away with a 
nightly emission. Indeed, so regular was the matter that he usually 
Wore a loin garment at these times, to prevent tlie semen gi'tting on 
tlie bedding. Tliis peculiar feeling nrdinnrily continued for two or tlircc 
days, He recalls at tbeso times Hint be felt that be would like to 
W'restle witli some one, for tbere seemed to be a muscular tension. 
Tliesft stetea returned witli apparent regularity, and the Intervals seemed 
to he about aix weeks, tliougb no effort was made to numiura tho 
oerioda until 1803. Tho following notes are taken from tho diaries 
of X.!— 
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Thursday, Dccoujber 2D, 1892. The peculiar feeliug. 

(This is tlie only entry.) 

Thursday, February 9, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes that X. awoke nights to find erections, and 
that the feeling continued until Sunday night following, when 
there was an emission.) 

l^ridny, March 27, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes that there was nn emission the next night, 
and that the feeling disappeared.) 

Wednesday, May 3, 1803. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary notes tliat it continued until Saturday night, when 
X. had sexual relations, and that it then disappeared.) 

Wednesday, June 14, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(The diary states that the next night X. had an emission, 
and the disappearance of the feeling.) 

Tliursday, July 27, 1893. The peculiar feeling. 

(Tho diary notes that it was apparent at about 3 o’clock 
that afternoon. Tliat night at 10 o’clock, X. had sexual 
intercourse, and the feeling was not noted tho next day.) 

Friday, Septoinbor 8, 1803. The peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until 'Tuesday, the 11th, and then disappeared. 
No sexual fntercouvsc, and no nightly emission.) 

Wednesday, Octoher 25, 1893. Tlie peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Saturday night, when tliere was ti nightly 
emission.) 

, Saturday, December 9, 1393. 'The peculiar feeling. 

(Continued until Monday night, when tliere was sexual 
relations.) 

It will bo noted that tho intervals observed were of about six weeks’ 
diu-ation, excepting one, that from September to October, when it was 
nearly seven weeks. 

"These observations were not recorded after 1893. X. thinks that 
ill 1804 the intervals wore longer, nn opinion which is based on tho 
fact tliat for a period of six inoiitlis he had no sexual intercourse and 
no nightly eniis.sions. 'Tlio times during thi.s six months when he had 
tho ‘peculiar feeling,' the sensation was so slight as to be scarcely 
noted. In 1895, the feeling seemed more pronounced than ever before,, 
and X. thinks tliat it may have recurred as often as once a month. In 
1806, 1807, and 1898, the intervals, he thinks, lengthened — at times, 
ho thought, wliolly disappeared. During 1899, whilo they did not recur 
often, wlicn they did come the sensation was pronounced, although 
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U« einiaion ■was lesa Mnimon. There w(w a peculiar 'heary* feeling 
atout tln! testicU's. ami a iiinrktHi t«mi«*nej- townnls ewwtiitn of the 
|Knii8, pspccially at night-time (while aleeping). X. often awoke to 
find a, tense erection. Jlorcover, lliese fmdings usually wmtiimml a 
week. 

"I. In gt-neraU X, i« of the opinion that n« he grows older thwij 
Intervals leiigllien, Ihmigli tins inference is not hascil on rrmiried fiatn. 

“2. Ilf )iote» that a diucliitrfto (thnuigh mcxual intercourse or in 
ileepi invnrialily brings the peeulinr feeling to a close for lliB lima 
fifing. 

U. Ilf notes that sexual infi-rcfuirsc til ijw lime’ slops 51; hut, 
’.vlu'ii there has Irnen Hexinil inlewmrHe' within a week or ten days of 
the time (liascd upon the oliservalions of iKtldj, that it had no tend- 
fney to cheek the feeling.” 

In another ease, that of h'. C’., an Irish farmer, imrn in Water- 
ford, the data are still more meagre, though the pi-riodicity is staled 
to he very pronounced. lie is clmste, ateaily. with wciisional lapse* 
from atriet wiliriety, liealtliy and mentally nonnni. living a regular 
open air life, far from llie artificial atimuti of towns. The oUiwrva. 
tiorw refer to a [leriod when he was from 2(1 t»i 27 years fif age. During 
this ptu'ind. noeturnal eniiHsions cmeurred at regular inlervals of ex. 
nelly a imuifli. They were ushered in hy (its of irritaliility and depres- 
«ion, and usually oeeurred in dreamless sleep. The discharges were 
Bhuiidaiit and jihysienlly weakening, hut (hey relieved the psychic 
symptoms, tliough they <M-casiniicd nienlal di«(rcss, since F. f’. is 
HWupuhnts in a religious sense, and also fippreinmsiM’ of had roiisti* 
tulional ellecls, the result of rending alarmist ipmck piimjdilel*. 

In another etise known to me. a young man leading a clmste life, 
experienced crises of sexual exeilement every len to fotirleen days, the 
crisis lasting for several days. 

Finally, an interesting eontrilmlion to fliis B;«hjt*el. suggestoj liy 
this Rfiirfi/, has been made and pnhlished (in tin* proecedings of the Am- 
sterdam Inti-rnational Congress of I’syehtdogv. in 1111071 hy the well- 
known Amsterdam netirologist and jisyehologist , Dr. I,, .k, A. Sf. Von 
Kilmer under tlie title, '‘t’eber das Veridtllriiss Kwiselien Jfinidaller uad 
Se.xuuliUlt.” Von Rilmer’s data are made tip not of iirH-lunutl involun- 
tary emissions, lint of the voluntary acts <if s<»xiutl intercmirse of an un- 
married Wan. during a jieviod of four years. Von Kilmer hcHeve* that 
lliese, to a much greater extent than those of a married mnn, would to 
tialile to (leriodic intluenw. if such exist. On making a curve of exact 
lunar length (similarly to Perry-CoKte). he (iads (Imt lliiwe arc, every 
innntli. two nmximn and two ttiinima, in n way that approximately m- 
semlite Perry-Casle’H curve. The ntiiln fsiint in Von Rilmer’s resttUa 
is, liowever, the eorreajwndence that lie llnda with the acUml Umar 
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phases; the chief maximum occurs at the time of the full moon, ami 
tlie secomlary maximum at the time of the new moon, the minima 
being at tlie first and fourth quarters. He hazards no theory in 
e.xpIanation of this coincidence, but insists on the need for further 
observations. It will be seen that A. N.’g results {ante p. 117) seem in 
the main to correspond to Von Ebmer’s. 



Tir. 

Tlie Annual Saxnal Rhythm — ‘In Animal# — Tn Man — ^Tanflanny 01 
the fcfexunl liii|njl«B Ut hwoiiu’ HaiglilanCTl in Sprinjj anil Aiilmnn— Tha 
I'rfivaleiH'a (»f Kcasttnul Krotin KoHlivala—Tlu* Kcnsl nf K(h< 1«— “Hii' Easier 
and Miihumiiu'r lUinlircH— Tlu! .Smmmnl Vflrmtimta in Birilnnti* --Tha 
(atiSM of IIkwo, V'ttriRlioii«"-“Tlt(! Tyiiiisil Cont’f[itimi-riili» Ciirii* for 
Kuropc-— Thn Kfaaoiml I’eriittlirily of Si'inimil Einiasions During . 
Original Olisarvationa— Spring ami Aultiinn Hus (’liiff Fcriinkof Involun* 
tary Sextml EstiilcmruiD— Thu »St'aaoiml I’eriuiliiMly of I{a{«’s “Of Out* 
hreaha among Prisoners — Tlie Koammal Ciirvfw of Iiiaanity ami Suioiilo— 
Tho Growth of C'liildrcn Aoeording to Season— Tim Annual Curve of 
llrwid-ronmimplion in PrisonK— SeaKonal Periodicity of St*arlrt Fever—* 
The Underlying Cuusuh of theM SeaHonal Plienoinena. 

That lliero nro aiiiuml acnPonal cliangcs in the InJiiinti or- 
ganism, esjiceuiily (.'otiiicrtcd with the* sexiiiil function, is a staie- 
mont that lias hcou inade hy physiologiseta and titluTS from tinit* 
to time, and tlie staLciiient lias even reiiclied llie poets, wiio have 
frctpiently deehirotl that sjiring ia the season of love. 

'riiuB, aixty years ago, Lnyeock, an aeute pioneer in the invi*»tlga* 
tlon of Itie working of the litmmn organiHiu, Itrmighl logi'Uier fin a 
chapter on “Tho Periculle Movements in tlie Reprudui’live Organs of 
Woman," in his .Vciroiis f>fsen»r.*t of iroinert, iKItl, pp, (U-illj tmieh 
interesting evidenee to ahow that the aystciu ui.ilergi»'>« elmng<*« akmt 
tho Vernal and autumnal wininoxes, and that Uieso c*1miig<*» are largely 
Bcxual. 

Kilwnrd Smith, also a notahle pioneer in lliis field of huiimn {wri- 
oilicity, and, indeed, the first to make definite olmervnliorm «h n nuiidwr 
of points hearing on it, Ruins up, in his reniarkalde htsik, llatllh and 
Disease M Influenced hi/ Dailif, tteiiHoniil, and Other C'ljclmil C'hantfn in 
the Human fii/^tem (18(11), to tl»o etiwt that aeawm is n more powerful 
influcnee on tlio system tlinn temperature or atmospheric pressure; "Sn 
the early and middle parts of spring every function of tlm h«ly is In 
its highest degree of ellieieney," while autunm is "essentially a perifal of 
elmiige from Uu* mlnlmnin toward the mnxiimim of vital ennilitiiuw." 
Ho found that in April and May most enrlmnlc neid k evolved, tliere 
helng then ft progressive cllmlnutifm fu September, mul then a itrourewivo 
increase; the respiratory rnte also felt from a maximum in April to a 
inininnim maintiiiiied at e.xaotly tho same level throughout Aupst, Sep* 

(122) 
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tember, October, and November; spring 'was found to bo the season of 
maximum, autumn of minimum, muscular power; sensibility to tactile 
and temperature impressions was also greater in spring. 

Knlisoher, studying the sexual customs of various human races, 
concluded that in primitive times, only at two special seasons — at spring 
and in harvest-time — did jmiring take place; and that, when pairing 
ceased to be strictly conlincd to tliese periods, its symbolical representa- 
tion was still so confined, even among the civilized nations of Kuropo. 
He furtlicr argued that tlio physiological impulse was only felt at these 
periods. {KuHscher, “Die geschlochtliche Zuchtwahl bei den Menschen 
in der Urzeit,” Zcitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1870, pp. 152 and 157.) 
Cohnstein (“Ueher I’rildileetionszeiten bei Sobwangerschaft,” Archiv 
fiir OyndkoJogie, 1870) also suggested that women sometimes only con- 
ceive at certain periods of the year. 

Wiltshire, who made various interesting observations regarding tha 
physiology of menstruation, wrote: “Many years ago, I concluded that 
■every women had a law peculiar to herself, which governed the times 
■of her bringing forth (and conceiving) ; that she was more prone to 
bring forth at certain epochs, than at others; and subsequent rosearclies 
have establisliod the accuracy of the forecast.” He further stated his 
belief in a “primordial seasonal aptitude for procreation, the impro.s.s of 
which still remains, and, to some extent, governs the breeding-times of 
humanity.” (A. Wiltshii-e, “Lectures on the Comparative Physiology of 
Monstruntiun,” Briiinh MncKcal Journal, hlareh, 1888, pp. 602, etc.) 

Vi’eatermarek, in a chapter of his History of Human Marriage, 
dealing with the question of “A Human Pairing Season in Primitive 
Times,” brings forward evidonee showing that spring, or, rather, early 
summer, is the time for ineren.se of the sexual instinct, and argues that 
this is a survival of an ancient pairing season; spring, he points out, 
is a season of want, rather than abundance, for a frugivorons species, 
hut when men took to herbs, roots, and animal food, spring became a 
time of nbundanoc, and suitable for the birth of children. He thus con- 
siders that in man, as in lower animals, the times of conception are 
governed by the times most suitable for birth. 

Rosenstadt, ns we .shall .see later, also believes that men to-day 
have inherited a physiological custom of procreating at a certain epocli, 
and he thus accounts for the seasonal changes in the birthrate. 

Hcape, who also believes that “at one period of its existence the 
human species had a special breeding season,” follows Wiltshire in sug- 
gesting that "there is some reason to believe that the human female is 
not always in a condition to breed.” (W. Heape, “Menstruation and 
■Ovulation of Maoaeus rlimus,’^ FhilosopMoal Transaations, 1897; id. 
“The Bexnal Season of Mammals,” Quarterly Journal Mioroscopiaai 
(Science, 1900.) 
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Except, howCTer, in one important respect, with wliieh wo 
shall presently have to deal, few attempts have Ijcon nmile to 
deinoiisti'ate any annual organic sexual rhythm. Tiie swpposiliori 
of 8ueh annual cycle is \j8ually little more than a ilcdMclion from 
tho existence ot the well-marked seasonal sexual rhythm in ani- 
mals. Mo,“t of the higher animals hns’d only once or twiire a 
year, ami at sucli a period that the young are horn when food 
is most plentiful. At other periods the female is incapahlcs of 
breeding, and without sexual desire.s, while the male is either in 
the same condition or in a condition of latent sexuality. Under 
the influence of domestication, animals lend to lose the strict 
periodicity of the wild condition, and become ajit for breeding at 
moit! frequent intervals. Thus among dog.s in the wild state 
the bitch only experiences lieal once a year, in tho. sjiring. 
Among domesticated dogs, there !.■* not only the spring period 
of heat, early in the year, but also an autumn period, oljout 
six months later; the primitive period, however, remains the 
most important one, and the best litters of pups arc; said to be 
produced in tho spring. Tho marc is in season in spring and 
Bumnier; sheep take the ram in anlumn.i ]ylany of the iiien- 
etruatiug monkeys also, whether or not sexual desire is prcfsont 
throughout the year, only conceive in sjiring and in autunm. 
Almost any time of the year may bo an animal’s pairing season, 
tin’s season being apparently in part determined by the economic 
conditions which will i^rcvail at birth. While it is esgential that 
animals should be Itorn during tlie season of grc?atcst abundsmee, 
it is equally e.aseutial that pairing, which involves great expendi- 
ture of cju'rgy, sliould also take place at a season of ma.ximum 
physical vigor. 

As an. example of tho sexual hiatory of an animal throu^i tlio 
year, I may quote the following deacription, by Dr. A. W. Johusstfmo, 
of the Iinbita of the Airieriean deer: “Our tximmon Amerienu diwr, in 
winter-time, is hiilf-stnrved for lack of vegetation in the woods*, tl»« low 
tompcnituro, snow, nnd ice, iimke his conditions ot lifo linrdcr for lack 
of tho proper innount of food, whereby he hewunes »m easier prey to 
carnivorous animals. IIo Iiuh dilTicuUy even in preserving life. In #iprirtg 
ho slieds his winter coat, nnd i« provided with a suit of lighter httir, »ad 

I F. Smith, Veterinan/ Physiology; Dakiel, The CoUiii, 
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Wliile tliia is going on tlie Male grows antlers for defence. Tlie femaJi 
about this time is far along in pregnancy, and wlien tire antlers ard 
fully grown alie drops the fawn. When the fawns are dropped vegetation 
is plentiful and lactation sets in. During this time the male is kept 
fully employed in getting food and guarding his more or less helpless 
family. As the season advances the vegetation increases and the fawn 
begins to eat grass. When tlie Buimner heat commenoes the little streams 
begin to dry up, and the animal once move has diffleulty in supporting 
life bceause of the enervating heat, the effect of drought on the vegeta- 
tion, and the distance which has to be traveled to get water; therefore, 
fully ten months in each year the deer has all he can do to live without 
extra exertion incident to rutting. Soon after the autumn rains com-j 
menco vegetation heeomea more luxurious, the antlers of the male and 
new suits of hair for botli are fully gi’own, Iveat of the summer is gone, 
food and drink are plentiful everywhere, the fawns are -(veaned, and both 
sexes are in the very finest condition. Then, and tlien only, in the whole 
year, comes the rut, which, to them as to most otlier animals, means an 
unwonted amount of phy.sical c.xereise besides the everyday runs for 
life from their natural enemies, and an unusual amount of energy is 
used up. IE a doe, dislikes the attention of n special buck, miles of racing 
result. If jealous males meet, furious battles take place. The strain on 
both sexes could not possibly be endured at any other season of the 
year. With approach of cold weather, climatic deprivations and winter 
dangers oominenee and rut closes. In all wild animals, rut occurs only 
when the cliniatic and other conditions favor the highest physical de- 
velopment. This law hold.s good in all wiki birds, for it is then only 
that they can stand the strain incident to love-making. The common 
American crow is a very good study. In the winter he travels around 
the rieoflelds of tlie South, leading a tramp’s existence in a eonntry 
foreign to him, and to which ho goes only to escape the rigors of the 
northern climate. Por several weeks in the spring ho goes about the 
fields, gathering up the worms and grubs. After his long flight from the 
South he experiences several weeks of an almost ideal existence, his food 
is plentiful, ho becomes strong and hearty, and then he turns to thoughts 
of love. In the pairing season he does more work than at any other time 
in the year ; fantastic dances, racing and chasing after the females, and 
savage flglit.s with rivals. He endures more than would he possible in 
his ordinary physical state. Tlien come the care of the young and the 
long flights for water and food during the drought of the summer. After 
the molt, autumn finds him onec more in flock, anc^ with tiio first frosts 
ho is off again to the Soutli. In the wild state, rut is the capstone of 
perfect physical condition,” (A. W. Johnstone, “The Relation of Men- 
struation to the other Reproductive Pimotions,” American Journai of 
Oistairios, vol. xxxii, 1806.) 
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Wiltshire! (’‘I.«;Uirpa on Dib Coniimmlivo T'hjitioliigy of ,Mpn«trita» 
lion,” Brilinh Medical Journal, March, 1SK8) nnd Wraterinftrefc {//fj- 
fory of llumim Marriage, Clmptcr II) ciiunipraln thes jMtiring wsiwjn ol 
a luiinlwr of different. nnitiiiilK. 

With regard to the tire-pfliiig wtimiiH of inoiihejj?, little »«cm# to l» 
positively known. Hinpe made Ri«‘i'ial in>(uiri",'« with referein’e to the 
Uvt) tspeeicB wliosrs Reviml Hf(* he invcKtignletl. lie whb Isiforinrd that 
licmntipUha’UH entfllvn lirerdH twice it year, in April and in Oj-lnht»r. 
He iieTcptss Aiteheson’M utiitement that the Mnrm’Un tliritim, in Himla, 
ropnlates in ttetoher, and addH llmf, in the* very different rliinato of the 
plains it appears to eopniale in May. He ranclndea that the brewling 
aeason varies greatly in dependence on eliniate, Irtlt ladieves tlwt the 
lirceding Hcnaon is ahvay.s {ireservi-d, and that it, nfffcts t!ie w*wal Bpli* 
Ittde of tho innle. He could not make his monkeys eojmlate during 
Fehniary or Mtircli, Imt is niialde to any whether or not wxuii! inter- 
course is generally admitted ontsido (lie lirceding aeason. lie tpiottm the 
ohscrvnlion of Bresclict tlial iiumkeys copnlnte during prcgimncy. 

In primilivt! liuirinit riu-e? we very frccjiirntly triin? pre- 
cisely tlie Fiiiiitj influence of (lie feiisottiil iiupnlre ns inny l*e wit* 
IicKsetl in the liiglier aniimils, nlthnngh uinong hninsin raee.it it 
(lt)c.s not nhniy.s resuit that the eiiihlri-n are lairii at llie time of 
Lilt! greatest plenty, and on aeeount of tlie develnpineiit of hiunnn 
Rkill sueli a re.snll; i» not neecsaary. Thus Hr. Cook found timong 
tho Eskimo that during the long winter nights (lie seeretiona 
are diniinisliedj inusenlar power is weak, and the pasosions are tie- 
presscal. Soon after llie sun appears a kind of rut HlT«-t« tiie 
young population. They Ireinhle, with the intensity of sc-tiial 
passion, and for several weeks imieh of the lime is taken up with 
courtshi]) and love. Henec, the majority of the eliildreti arc? horn 
nine months later, when the four iiumtlis of perpdtiai night are 
heginning. A. ninrkcd seasonal jieriodieity of this kind is not 
contined to the? Aretio regions. We may also (hid it in the Iropies. 
Ill Caiuhodia, Jlcmdiere has found that ivviee a year, in April 
and Hefdenilier, inou seem to experienec? a ‘‘verifabic rut,” and 
will sometimes even kill women who resist them.* 

These two periods, sjjring and aulnmn—Ilie season for greet- 
ing the appearance of life and the .reason for reveling in its tina! 

! .Vlundibvc, .Avfc " Cmid>odgii'n»," DiVfimnmi'rr tier Brirnerx 4«(hro. 
Xmlugi<incs. 
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fruition — seem to be everywhere throughout the world the most 
usual seasons for erotic festivals. In classical Greece and Rome, 
in India, among the Indians of Horth and South America, spring 
is the most usual season, while in Africa the yam harvest of 
autumn is the season chiefly selected. There are, of course, 
numerous exceptions to this rule, and it is common to find both 
seasons observed. Taking, indeed, a broad view of festivals 
throughout the world, we may say that there are four seasons 
when they are held : the winter solstice, when the days begin to 
lengthen and primitive man rejoices in the lengthening and 
seeks to assist itj^ the vernal equinox, the period of germination 
and the return of life; the summer solstice, when the sun reaches 
its height; and autumn, the period of fruition, of thankfulness, 
and of repose. But it is rarely that we find a people seriously 
celebrating more than two of these festival seasons. 

In Australia, according to Muller as quoted by Ploss and 
Bartels, marriage and conception take place during the warm 
season, when there is greate.st abundance of food, and to some 
extent is even confined to that period. Oldfield and others statf 
that the Australian erotic festivals take place only in spring, 
Among some tribes, Muller adds, such as the Watschandis, con- 
ception is inaugurated by a festival called haaro, which takes place 
in the warm season at the first new moon after the yams are ripe, 
The leading feature of this festival is a moonlight dance, repre- 
senting the sexual act symbolically. With their spears, regarded 
as the symbols of the male organ, the men attack bushes, which 

1 This primitive aspect of the festival is well shown by the human 
sacrifices which the ancient Mexicans ofi'ered nt this time, in order to 
enable the sun to recuperate his strengtli. The custom survives in s 
symbolical form among the Mokis, who observe the festivals of the winter 
solstice and the vernal equinox. ("Aspects of Sun-worship among the 
Moki Indians,” Vature, .July 28, 1898.) The Walpi, a Tusayan poopti , 
hold a similar great sun-festival at the winter solstice, and Dooenijar is 
witli them a sacred month, in which there is no work and little phij , 
This festival, in which there is a dance dramatizing the fructifloation oj 
the earth and the imparting of virility to the seeds of corn, is fully dft 
scribed by ,T. Walter Fewkes (American Anilvropologist, March, 1898), 
That these solemn annual dances and festivals of North America fro 
quently merge into “a, lecherous sainrwiUa,” when "all is joy and hap' 
piness,” is stated by H. H. Bancroft (Natwe Bacas of Paoifio 
vol. i, p. 352). 
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represent the female organs. They thus work themsdvca up to 
a state of extreme swxual excik-raent.^ Among the I’apnans o£ 
New Guinea, also, according to iIiklucho-3iracIea\*, conceptions 
chiefly occur at the end of harvest, and Guise <le«:riljc'g the 
groat armuul festival of the rear which takes jdacc at tlio tinii of 
the yam and lumima harvest, u-hen the girls undergo a ccremon| 
of initiation and marriages are effected." In Ccnlral .\frica, Bays 
Sir IL IL Johnston, in his Ciniral Africa, scsual orgies are 
serioualy entered into at certain Reasons of the year, but he 
neglcK’ts to mention what tlicse .sea.sons are. The people of Km 
Britain, according to Weisser (as <(uoted hy r!o»« and Bartels), 
carefully guard their young girls from the young nu*n. At cer- 
tain. times, however, a loud trumpet is Idown in tiic evening, and 
tlie girls are then allowed to go away into the bush to mis freely 
with tlio young men. In ancient Peru (aeconling to an account 
derived from a piustoral letter of Arehldsljcfj) Villagomer, of 
Lima), in Dcceniiier, wlieii the fruit of the pallaij i« rijK?, a 
festival was held, [treeeded hy a five days' fast. During the 
festival, which lasted six day.s and si.x niglils, men and women 
met togetlier in a state of complcle nudity at a certain spot among 
tluf gardens, and all raced toward a certain hill. Everv man wlio 
caught up with a w'onian in the race was bound at once to have 
intercourse with her. 

Very instructive, from our present point of view, is the 
account given hy Dalton, of the festivals of the various Ikaigjil 
races. Thus tlie IIos (a Kolarian tribe), of Bengal, are a jmrdy 
agricultural people, and the chief festival of the year with tliera 
is the nuujh parah. It is held in tlie month of January, “wliciq 
the granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their own 


I As regards the northern tribes o{ Central .•'umtraUa. Speneer and 
Gillen stale that, during the performance of certain cerfmonie* wbieh 
bring logetlicr a large number of natives from differeiit parts, tho 
ordinary marital rules are more or less set nside (.Voi-Otcra Tribm of 
Central Amlralta, p. ISO). Just in the same way. niTiong the Siberian 
Yakuts, according to Kieroshevski, during weddings and at tlio grimt 
festivals of the year, tlie usual oversight of maidens is largely rpnioveA 
{Journal of the Anihropological Imtitute, Jnn.-,]rune, 1001, p.'OO.J 

S K. IS. Guise, Journal of ilto Anihropological Instilule, 1899, 

pp, 21*1-210. 
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expression, full of devilry.” It is the festival of the harvest 
home, the termination of the year’s toil, and is always held a{ 
full moon. The festival is a saiurmlia, when all rules of dutj 
and decorum are forgotten, and the utmost liberty is allowed to 
women and girls, who become like bacchantes. The people be- 
lieve that at this time both men and women become overcharged 
with vitality, and that a safety valve is absolutely necessary. 
The festival begins with a religious sacrifice made by the village 
priest or elders, and with prayers for the departed and for the 
vouchsafing of seasonable rain and good crops. The religious 
ceremonies over, the people give themselves up to feasting and 
to drinking tlie home-made beer, the preparation of which from 
fermented rice is one of a giiTs chief accomplishments. “The 
Ho population,” wrote Dalton, “are at other seasons quiet and 
reserved in manner, and in their demeanor toward women gentle 
and decorous ; even in their flirtations they never transcend the 
bounds of decency. The girls, though full of spirits and some- 
what saucy, have innate notions of propriety that make them 
modest in demeanor, though devoid of all prudery, and of the 
obscene abuse, so frequently heard from the lips of common 
women in Bengal, they appear to have no knowledge. They are 
delicately sensitive under harsh language of any kind, and never 
use it to otliers; and since their adoption of clothing they are 
careful to drape themselves decently, as Avell as gracefully; but 
they throw all this aside during the mdgh feast. Their nature 
appears to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daughters 
revile their parents in gross language, and parents their children ; 
men and women become almost like animals in the indulgence 
of their amorous propensities. They enact all that was ever 
portrayed by pimrient artists in a bacchanalian festival or pandean 
orgy; and as the light of the sun they adore, and the presence of 
numerous spectators, seems to be no restraint on their indulgence, 
it cannot he expected that chastity is preserved when the shades 
of night fall on such a scene of lieentiousness and debauchery.” 
While, however, thus representing the festival as a mere debauch, 
Dalton adds that relationships formed at this time generally end 
in marriage. There is also a flower festival in Aisril and May^ 

9 
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of religious nature, but the daneca at tliis festival are quieter 
in cbaraeler.i 

In Biirniah tlie great festival of the year is the full moon 
of October, following the Buthlhist licnt geason (which Is al« 
the wet aeason), during which tliero is no ftexiial intercourm 
The other great festival is the X<nv Year in Itfareh.^ 

In classical times the great festivals were liebi at the pame 
tiiru! as iti iiorUiern and inndern Kuroju’. The hramaHn took 
place, in iniihvinter, wljen iVie days wi're slna-tcsl, and the rmnim, 
aeenrding to early custom in May or dune, asid at a later time 
ahout Easter. After tlie c.«laldi.sliment of ('liristianity flic Clmrcli 
imidc eonstiuit elTorts to siipprtvs tliis latter festival, and it was 
referred to by an eiglitli eeiilury eouneil as “a wicked juid reprt?* 
hcnsible bnliday-making.'' 'I’hesc ftwlivals ajtpt'ar t*» he iiiti- 
inately associahul with Mionysus worship, and the tlower-festival 
of Dionysus, a.s well as tlie Itoman Eiberales in honor of I’laerliiW, 
was celelirated in Jlardi witli worship of I’riajnis. 'I'iie festivals 
of file Delian A]Htllo and of Artemis, both took place during the 
iir.«t week in May and Die Homan Bacclnmab's in October.** 

The niediu'val b'east of Fools was to a large extent a »ca«>njil 
orgy licensed by the Cliureli. It may be traced clircetly back 
tbroiigb flic, barlnilories of the lower cinjnre to Uie Itonum 
miurnalm, and at Hens, tlio ancient roelcsiastical inctropwlia of 
France, it was held at about Hie Kiime time as tlic miturnalmf on 


1 Ualton, TCthnnlorin of Ilcngal, pp. 10(1 ci afq. W. Crcsike i<four- 

nal of ihf! Anlhroiniloi)U-al p. gpt, IHVIH) al«) rcfcis to i!w 

iiumial liarvf'st-trco dunce iiml miiirnaim, and its nswa-iatiriii wiih the 
BciisMiiil jicriod for iiinrringt*. We liiid a similar pht-nomciiDn iti Uie 
.Malay Peninsula: “In former ilnys, at liurvest timc. tlie .fakHos kept 
an unniinl feslivai, at wliieli, tlio entire RetUemenf, Imving lt«‘n «d!e»l 
togettier, fermenteii liquor, brewed from jnngle fruits, wjis drunk; ami 
to the acconiiHiriiments of slraiiw of their rude and iiifonditc mimic. l»Ut 
sextw, crowning tln>in«ehe« with fragrtuifc lenvea and flowers, indulged 
in bouts of singing mid daneing, wbicb grew gradtmlly wilder Uinmgh* 
out the night, and terminnted in a stvange kind of sesnnl orgit*.'' (\Y 
W, .Skeat, “The Wild Trilies of the Mnlny Peninsula, " Jaurnal of 1h« .4«- 
ihropotnguml hixtitiitr, 1002, p. 133.) 

2 Fielding Hull, The lf»ul of a lUoplo, 1.000, Chnider Xllf. 

a .See c.g., L. Dyer, EluilkH of tho Onth in Oiverr, ISfU, pp. Ril-OO, 
,170. Pie. 
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tlie Feast of tlio Circumcision, t.e., New Year’s Day. It was not, 
however, always held at this time ; thus at Evreux it took placse 
on the 1st of May.^ 

The Easter bonfires of northern-central Europe, the Mid- 
surniner (St. John’s Eve) fires of southern-central Europe, still 
hear witness to the ancient festivals.^ There is certainly a con- 
nection between these bonfires and erotic festivals; it is note- 
worthy that they occur chiefly at the period of spring and early 
sunnner, which, on other grounds, is widely regarded as the time 
for the increase of the sexual instinct, while the Jess frequent 
period for the bonfires is that of the minor sexual climax. Mann- 
hardt was perhaps the first to show how intimately these spring 
and early summer festivals — ^lield with bonfires and dances and 
the music of violin — have been associated with love-making and 
the choice of a mate.® In spring, the first Monday in Lent 
(Quadrigesima) and Easter Eve were frequent davs for such bon- 
fires. In May, among the Franks of the Main, the unmarried 
women, naked and adorned with flowers, danced on the Blocksberg 
before the men, as described by Herbels in the tenth century.* 
In the central highlands of Scotland the Beltane fires were 
kindled on the 1st of May. Bonfires sometimes took pjaco on 


1 For a popular aooouiit of the Penat of Fools, seo Lolifie, “La F6te 
des Foils, ” Revue das Revttos, May 15, 1808; also, ,T. G. Bourko, Scaio- 
logio Riles of all Naiions, pp. 11-23. 

2 J. Grimm ITeiUonio Mythology, p. G16) points out tliat the 
observance of the, spring or JCaster bonfires marks olT the Saxon from 
the Franconian peoples. Tiio Easter honllres are held in Lower Saxony, 
Wcatplialia, Lower Hesse, Geldern, Holland, Friesland, Jutland, and 
Xealaiul. The Midsummer honllres are held on the Rhine, in Franconia. 
Thuringia, Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and Silesia. Sclnvartz {Zeitschrift 
filr Rihnologie, 1800, p. 1.51) allows that at Lauterberg, in the, Harz 
Mountains, the line of demarcation between these two primitive districts 
may still be clearly traced. 

3 IFnW und Feldkulie, 1875, vol. i, pp. 422 et seq. He also mem- 

tions (p. 468) that St. Valentine’s Day (14th of February), — or Ember 
Day, or the, last day of February, — ^ivl •■i ' i h '' r ■( ' "ids was sup- 

posed to take place, was associated, — !■ !. ■ :l. ■ !. with love- 
inakirig and the choice, of a mate. I". n iue, vi ;■ -'e added, on 
tilt! Ist of May, the .young girls chose .young men as their valentines, 
a custom known liy tills name to Rabelais, 

i itoehholz, Drei gaugoUimten, p. 37. 
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Halloweett (October Slat) and Christmas. But the great season 
all orer Europe lor these bonfires, then often held with erotic 
cercinonial, is the sxumner solstice, the 23d of June, tlie eve of 
MidsunuTUjr, or St. John’s Dny.i 

The Bohemians and other Slavonic rtieos formerly had meet- 
ings with sexual license. This was so xip to the beginning of 
the sisteenlli century on tho banks of rivers near Kovgorod, 
The meetings took place, as a rule, the day liefore tho Festival 
of John tho Baptist, which, in pagan times, was that of a divinity 
knoxm by tlie name of Jarilo (equivalent to Priapus). Half a 
century later, a new ecclesiastical code sought to abolisli every 
vestige of tho early festivals held on Cbristmns Bay, on the Bay 
of the Baptism of Our Lord, and on John tho Baptist’s Day. A 
general feature of all ihcBo festivals (says Kowalewsky) was tlio 
prevalence of the promiscuous intemmrso of the sexes. Among 
the Ehstonians, at the end of the eighteenth century, thousands of 
persons would gather around an old ruined dnireh (in the Fellin- 
sehen) on the Eve of !3t. Jolm, light a bonfire, niul throw sacri- 
ficial gifts into it. Sterile women danced naked among tho ruinsj 
much eating and drinking went on, while the young men and 
maidens disappeared into the woods to do wlmt tlioy would, 
Festivals of this clmracter still take place at the end of June in 


1 Miumliardt, f&W., i>p. dfifl cl ntq. Also ,T, (!. l-'ra^^T, (loldm 
Ilouffh, vol 5i, Chapter IV. F<ir tvirlher fuels and reiureuw*, we Kl. 
I’enrRon (Tha Ohatinm of Dcnlh, ISUT. vo!, ji. “Wonuin as WileU,” 
“Kiiidrert Uroup-tunninge,” and Apja’iidis on *'Tli« 'MaiMiit' nnd ‘Kill" 
oflHg,’”) wlio inciileiiUilly V»riiigs together stnue of Ute evidence wneerii- 
Jiig prlmilive sex-festivals in Kurope, AIw, Iv. Ilaliti, Dnictcr und 
Iltttiho, ISOfl, pp. 3.S-4Q', nnd for wniif moilern ftnrvivnls, Deniker, 
IlctcPS of ,\lnn, inon, CImptor 111. C)n a Infiy tinnuIiiH near the inega- 
Htlvio remains at Cnrnne, in Iliitlnny, llie’ custom still prevails of 
lighting a large Iirmllre at the time of ihe auiimier imlsliee; it is 
wiled Tnii Heol. or Tan .‘'t. .lean, In Trelaiul. the iKinfires nl« take 
placo on .St. .Iidiira Kve, mid a rorre«(wmdent, wlm lm« rifleii wilne<«wl 
them in fVmnly Waterford, writes that “wiuneii. with {Binii 'iita raiMii. 
jump Ihrmigli these Hres, ami eondnet wliieli, rm ordinary awtishms 
wouid fm reproliated, is regariled ns exen«-iMe and luirmless." Dultiidc: 
fSuropp, tho Ih'rbem nf ^^nrol•en «lill niuinlain lids mi.lnitmner resUvHl, 
nnd in flie Kif they light lionflres; here the (ires seem to he now re- 
garded ns wninly imHdeittory, Imt they are assoehUed wiih enlhifi 
eeremonies wliieii are still regarded as mullintieiilive. (WeBU-rnwrelt 
“Midauiiimer Cualoius hi .Moroeen. Fulk-lM-e, Mureh, IflOB.i 
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some districts. Young unmarried couples jump barefoot orer 
large fires, usually near rivers or ponds. Licentiousness is rare.’" 
But in many parts of Russia the peasants still attach little value 
to virgin itj', and even prefer women who have been mothers, 
The population of the Orisons in the sixteenth century held 
regular meetings not less licentious than those of the Cossacks 
These were abolished by law. Kowalewsky regards all such cus- 
toms as a survival of early forms of promiscuity.^ 

Traztir {Golden Hough, 2d cd., 1900, vol. iii, pp. 236-350) fully de 
scribes and discusses the dances, bonfires and festivals of spring and sum* 
iner, of Halloween (October 31), and Christmas. He also explains the 
sexual character of these festivals. “There are clear indications," he 
observes (p. 305), "that even Imman fecundity is supposed to be pro- 
moted by the genial heat of the fires. It is an Irish belief that a girl 
who jumps thrice over the midsummer bonfire will soon marry and 
become the mother of many children; and in various piarts of B’vanee 
they think tlmt if a girl dances round nine fines she will be sure to 
marry within a year. On tlie other hand, in Leclirain, people say that 
if a young man and woman, leaping over the midsummer fire together, 
escape unsmirched, the young woman will not become a motlier within 
twelve months — the fiames have not touched and fertilized her. The 
rule observed in some parts of Franco and Belgium, that the bonfires on 
tlio first Sunday in Lent should be kindled by the person who was 
last married, seems to belong to the same class of ideas, whether it 
he that such a person is supposed to receive from, or impart to, tho 
fire a generative and fertilizing influence. Tlie common practice of 
lovers leaping over tlie fires hand-in-hand may very well have origin- 
ated in a notion that thereby their marriage would bo more likely 
to he blessed with offspring. And the scenes of profligacy whicli appear 
to have marked tho midsummer celebration among the Fhstonians, as 
they once marked the celebration of May Day among ourselves, may 


1 Mannhardt (op. oit,, p. 409) quotes a description of an Ehsto* 
nian festival in tlie Island of Moon, when the girls dance in a circle 
round the fire, and one of them, — ^to the envy of the rest, and the pride 
of lier own family, — is chosen by the young men, borne away so violently 
that her clothes are often torn, and thrown down by a youth, who 
places one leg over her body in a kind of symbolical coitus, and lies 
quietly by her side till morning. The spring festivals of the young 
people of'Ukrainia, in which, also, there is singing, dancing, and sleep- 
ing together, are described In “Folk-Lore de I’Ukrainle.’' KpmrtlSca, vol. 
V, pp. 2-Q, and vol. viii, pp. 303 et seq. 

SM. Kowalewsky, "Marriage Among the Early Slavs,” Folk-L»r 0 , 
December, 1890. 
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li«o spnmg, not from tba mera lleenaa of holUny-makew, Icufc from 
a. cruik notion that such orgiftB %¥ere justifiocl, if not rcsjuirrf, hy wmo 
myiterioiis Iwiitl whit-h litikrtl Oic life of inaa to the courses of the 
heavom at the turning-pomt of the year.'* 

Aa regards those primitive festivals, although the evidoTicei 
ia seatterocl and sometinHS! ohseure, certain main «indu#ioD8 
clearly emerge. In early I'hirope tliere were, aeairfling to Ctrimra, 
cmly two seftsons, Boinetiines regardwl aa spring and winter, 
somotiriuffl a.a spring and autumn, and for mythical purposes these 
geagoiis were alotuj availnhle.* 'I'lie iippearunce of cacii of these 
two ficasoria was inaugnirated by festivals which were religious and 
often erotic in character. The Slavonic year Itcgan in March, at 
wdiich time tiiere was formerly, it is liclieved, a great festival, 
not only in Slavonic Init also in Teutonic countries. In North- 
ern (tcnmuiy there were Easter bonfires always nssociaiwl with 
mountains or hills. The Celtic boniires were lield at the begin- 
ning of May, while the 'Feutonie May-day, or Walpurrfisnacht, 
ia a very aiieient sacred festival, associated witli erotic ('swemonial, 
and ngiirded by (Iriinm as having a common origin with the 
Roman flurnlin iiiul the Ctreek dimysk. 'I'lius, in Europe, Grimm 
eoncludes: “there are four dilfereut ways of woleoming summer. 
In Sweden and (fotliland a l*attle of winter and summer, a 
triuvnjdml entry of the latter. In Schonen, Denmark, Tvower 
Saxony, and England, simply May-riding, ttr fetching of the May- 
wagon. On the Itliiuu merely a battle of winter and summer, 
without immersion, without the pomp of an entry. In Frunamia, 
Thuringia, Jleissen, Silesia, and Bohemia only the carrying out 
of wintry deatli ; no battle, no formal introduction of summer, 
Of these fcwtivuls the iirst and second fall in May, the third and 
fourth in J.larch. In the first two, the whole pojnilation taka 
part with unabated enthusiasm; in tlie last two only the lower 
poorer class. . . . Everytliing goes to prove tliat the ap- 
proach of summer was to our forefathora a lioly tide, welcomed 


1 A. Title, however Cl’ulc antf Ohriulmas. ISOO). while ttdtnlUing 
that the general Avyim diviHum of the year w'tis thtiil, follows TneiUi* 
in MRerting Uiat the CJcrmunie. division of the yvar (like the Bgj'pUiw) 
.was tripftvUte! winter, Hjwing. and wiinuHir. 
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by sacrifice, feast, and dance, and largely governing and bright- 
ening the people’s life.”^ The early spring festival of March, the 
festival of Ostara, the goddess of spring, has become identified 
with the Christian festival of Eesurrection (just as the summer 
solstice festival has been placed beneath the patronage of St. 
John the Baptist ) ; but there has been only an amalgamation of 
closely-allied rites, for the Christian festival also may be traced 
back to a similar origin. Among the early Arabians the great 
ra(/al) feast, identified by Ewald and Robertson Smith with the 
Jewish paschal feast, fell in the spring or early summer, when 
the camels and other domestic animals brought forth their young 
and the shepherds offered their sacrifices.^ Babylonia, the 
supreme early centre of religious and cosmological culture, pre- 
sents a more decisive example of the sex festival. The festival 
of Tammuz is preciselj^ analogous to the European festival of St. 
John’s Day. Tammuz was the solar god of spring vegetation, 
and closely associated with Ishtar, also an agricultural deity of 
fertility. The Tammuz festival was, in the earliest times, held 
toward the summer solstice, at the time of the first wheat and 
barley harvest. In Babylonia, as in primitive Europe, there 
were only two seasons; the festival of Tammnz, coming at the 
end of winter and the beginning of summer, was a fast followed 
by a feast, a time of mourning for winter, of rejoicing for sum- 
mer. It is part of the primitive function of sacred ritual to be 
symbolical of natural processes, a mysterious representation of 
natural processes with the object of bringing them about.^ The 
Tammuz festival was an appeal to the powers of Nature to ex- 
hibit their generative functions; its erotic character is indicated 
not only by the well-known fact that the priestesses of Ishtar 
(the Kadishtu, or “holy ones") were prostitutes, but by the state- 
ments in Babylonian legends concerning the state of the earth 
during Islitar’s winter absence, when the bull, the ass, and man 

1 (Jrimm, Teutonio Mythology {English translation by Stally- 
brass),pp. 012-0.30, 779, 78S. 

2Wellbausen, lieate Arahisahen Eeideniums, 1807, p, 98. 

S See. e.g., the chapter on ritual in Uerard-Varet’s interesting book, 
Vlgnoranoe at Vlrre.flemon, 1890, for a popular account of this anf 
allied primitive conoeptiona. 
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ceased to reproduce. It is evident that the return of spring, 
coincident with the Taiiirnu?: fetival, was regarded as the fwriod 
for the return of the; rejwodnctive instinct even in man.* So 
tliat along tlii.s line also we are led Ijack to a great procreative 
fratival. 

Tlnra tlie great M|)ring festivals were held between Miirdi 
and June, frequently cnlminaling in a great <»rgy on Mid»wimier's 
Eve. The nest giaait season of festivals in Europe waa in 
autumn. The heginning of August was a great festival in t'eltie 
lands, and tlie eeliots? of it, llhys remarks, have iiot yet tlied out 
in Wales.- The beg-iiming of Xoveiidier, holli in ( Vilie and Teu- 
tonic countries, wh.s a fau-iod of iMUilires.’* In (ierniimie enun- 
tries esjieeially there; was u great festival at the tinie. 'I’lie Qer- 
ruanic vi'ar began at Mjirtininas { Novemlter lllli K and tlie great 
festival of the year was then held. It is tlie ohlest (lermanic 
festival cm rcc:ard, and retained its iiupnrtanee even in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There was feasting all night, and the entile tliiit WCRJ 
to be killed wen- devoted to the gmis; the goose was jis,siK;’i(tttfd 
with this festival.’ 'I'he.si- autumn feslivjds, eidmimiti'd in the 
great festival of the winter sedstiee wliicdi wc luive perja-funtwl 

i.tuwtrow, lietioion of UahiiUmin, i-mM-eiiilly pjt. -tsrj, fi7I; regard* 
tug the iirii-HlesHCK, .lasirow rnaarks: ".ViiuiltK anuiy imfimin, ttii- iiiy«* 
U-rkrtW u*|iwls of woTiian'H fertility lead 1« rile* itini’, Uy a perversion” ot 
tlitir nrijriaul illiprirt, npiiiur in In- eliKeene. Tile prusiilines were pritssi* 
ctiM'n ntiaelieil to the iHlitar eull. and who look part in eeremonies in- 
U-nilwl to Byml«ilij:(! fertility." tVliellier tliere is any signilieiiiirv in t!ii> 
fuel that till; liral two iiumllis of the ftiiliyjonian yVnr i roofcHly enrre- 
iqxmdiiig to our ^(areIl and April i. when we Khould liirtfi* to I* 

nt a maximum, wm- dedieated to ICti nnd Itel. wlio. neeorditiK to varying 
legends, were tin- eri-atorK of mun. and (hat Xew Year’s Hay was' lias 
feBtival of Bun. rejianled us file mother of mankind. I cannot aiiy, Iml thi; 
auggi'Stion may he put forward. 

a ('cl/u: llmilwndom, p. 421. 

a (irimm, Ti:ultiiiw Midlnihititf. p. l*!(t.’i. In Knglaml, the Xuvem* 
ber, lam lives have iteemie* inerg»*il into tin* t'.uy Kawkes eeleltvnfifins. In 
the Kust, Hit; great primitive aulniiin feativals seem to linvc fallen wrae* 
wtmt curlier. In Buliyloiiin. tlie . -a* vent h nienlh (roughly corrcspniiding 
to .Septmnticr) was specially Hiicred. though nolliilig is kii’mvn of its fcsli- 
vi<l», and lliiK also was (he Piicrcd fCHtival iiiotiUi of the Ifplnews. nnd 
originally of tin- Arabs. In Europe, amniig the southern Slavs, the 
Ueigeii, or Kolo-wild dances liy girls, adorned with tiowera. atnl with 
akirlB girt high, followed by seMial interemirsis— take place in nuluinit, 
(luring the iiiglitH following ImrvcHt lime. 

•I A. Tille, J'npj and C7irfat«in«, p. 31, etc. 
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in the celebrations of Christmas and New Year. Thus, while the 
two great primitive culminating festivals of spring and autumn 
correspond exactly (as we sliall see) with the seasons of maximum 
fecundation, even in the Europe of to-day, the earlier spring 
(March) and — though less closely — autumn (November) fes- 
tivals correspond with the periods of maximum spontaneous 
sexual disturbance, as far as I have been able to obtain precise 
evidence of such disturbance. That the maximum of physio- 
logical sexual excitement should tend to appear earlier than the 
maximum of fecundation is a result that might be expected. 

The considerations so far brought forward clearly indicate 
that among primitive races there are frequently one or two 
seasons in the year — especially spring and autumn — during 
which sexual intercourse is chiefly or even exclusively carried 
on, and they further indicate that these primitive customs per- 
sist to some extent even in Europe to-day. It would still remain 
to determine Avhether any such influence affects the whole 
mass of the civilized population and determines the times at 
which intercourse, or fecundation, most frequently takes place. 

This cpiestion can be most conveniently answered by study-' 
ing the seasonal variation in the birthrate, calculating back to 
the time of conception. Wargentin, in Srveden, first called at- 
tention to the periodicity of the birthrate in 1767.^ The matter 
seems to have attracted little further attention until Quetelet, 
who instinctively scented unreclaimed fields of statistical investi- 
gation, showed that in Belgium and Holland there is a maximum 
of births in February, and, consequently, of conceptions in May, 
and a mininmm of births about July, with consequent minimum 
of conceptions in October. Quetelet considered that the spring 
maximum of coneeptiohs corresponded to an increase of vitality 
after the ivinter cold. He pointed out that this sexual climax 
was better marked in the country than in towns, and accounted 

iLong befoi'Q Wargentin, however, Kabelais had shown some in- 
terest in this question, and had found that there were most christenings in 
Ofitober and November, tliia eliowing, he pointed out, that the early 
Warmth of spring miiuenaod the number of conceptions {Pantagruel, Hv, 
V, Cli. XXIX). 'f’ho spring maximum of conceptions is not now so earls, 
in France. 
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for UiiB by the consitleration that in the country the ■n'inter cold 
is mora keenlj' fdt. Later, Wappiiiis invcBtigaled the Juatter in 
varjouii parts of nortiiern and goiitliern Knrojic as well a« in Chile, 
and found that there was a inaxiinuui (jf conce|iti(iris in May and 
June attrilnitjiljle In acason, and in Catliolie comitries strength* 
cned Ity ctisloms {•onnertei] witli C'Celesiiiatiea! seinintis. This 
inaxiimuii was, he found, hdhnved hy a ininiinimn in SeptemlnT, 
Oftober, and Xovemher, dm; to gradually inrreasinjsr exiiaualion, 
anil thfi intlui’JK’C of ejudciinn disease, as well as the strain of 
harvest-work. Tin; miniiiinni i.s rciiched in tin* south earlier 
than in the north. Ahout November foneeptions again k'come 
luort* freiiueiit, and reach the Hceond nuixiniuin at about Cbrbt- 
nias and Xew Year. This second ma.xinnnn is very slightly 
marked in southern eouiitries, hut strongly marked in northern 
countries (in Hwederi the ahsolute inasinium of eoMwptiims is 
reached in Dcceinher), and is due, in the opinion of Wnppiin», 
solely to social cause.s. Villernu; reached somewhat similar re- 
sults. Founding liis study on 17,<HUl.(mo births, be Kbowed that 
in France it was in April, May, and dune, or from the spring 
cipiiriox to llie sunmier solstice, and nearer to the solsfiee ilian 
tile equinox, that tlic maxinium of fecundations takes place; 
while the inininuim of hirth-s is nonmdly in July, but is retnrddi 
by a wet and cold suinmer in stieli a manner that in August there 
are scarcely more birtlm than in duly, and, on I he other hand, a 
very hot summer, accelerating the niininnun of hirlhs, caust!* it 
to fall in Jmw; instead of in July.* lie also showed that In 
Buenos Ayre.s, where the seasons are reversed, the comi*|»tion- 
rate follows the reverseil seasons, and is also raised hy cjwcliis of 
repose, of plentiful food, and of inerensed soeial life. Hormuni 
studied the periodicity <»f enneeidion in Italy, and found that 
the spring rnaxirriuin in tlio southern provinces iweurs in May, 
and gradually falls later as one ]iroeeed8 northward, until, in the 
extreriH! north of the peninsula, it oceurH in July, In southern 
Italy there is only one maximum and one niininiuni ; in the north 
there are two. Tho miniimuu which follows the spring or svun- 

1 X'UlcrtiiS, "1)1'. Ill DiHlriliutiiia pur awiis ilcs cimCf|t(ions,” Anmnht 
d'lli/giinc: I’ubliquc, tome v, 1831, pp. ,13.1.1.’!. 
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mer maximum increases as we approach the south, while the 
minimum associated with the winter cold increases as we ap- 
proach the north.^ Beukemann, who studied the matter in vari- 
ous parts of Germany, found that seasonal influence was specially 
marked in the case of illegitimate births. The maximum of con- 
ceptions of illegitimate children takes place in the spring and 
summer of Europe generally; in Eussia it takes place in the 
autumn and winter, when the harvest-working months for the 
population are over, and the period of rest, and also of minimum 
deathrate (Septoml)cr, October, and ISTovember), comes round. 
In Eussia the general conception-rate has been studied by various 
investigators. Here the maximum number of conceptions is in 
winter, the minimum varying among different elements of the 
population. Looked at more closely, tliere are maxima of con- 
ceptions in Eussia in January and in April. (In Eussian towns, 
however, the maximum number of conceptions occurs in the 
autumn.) The special characteristics of the Eussian conception- 
rate are held to be due to tbe prevalence of mandages in autumn 
and winter, 2 to the severely observed fasts of spring, and to the 
exhausting harvest-work of summer. 

It is instructive to compare the conception-rate of Europe 
with that of a non-European country. Such a comparison has 
been made by S. A. Hill for the Horthwest Provinces of India. 
Here the Holi and other erotic festivals take place in spring; but 
spring is not the period when conceptions chiefly take place ; in- 
deed, the prevalence of erotic festivals in spring appears to Hill 
an argument in favor of those festivals having originated in a 
colder climate. The conceptions show a rise through October 
and Hovember to a maximum in December and January, followed 
by a steady and prolonged fall to a minimum in September. This 
curve can be accounted for by climatic and economic conditions. 
September is near the end of the long and depressing hot season, 

1 Sormani, Qiornale di Medicina Miliiare, 1870. 

2 Throughout Kurope, it nmy be said, marriages tend to take place 
either in spring or autumn {Oottinger Morals tatistik, p. 181, gives de- 
tails). That is to say, that there is a tendency for marriages to take 
place at the season of the great public festivals, during whicli sexual 
uitercourse was prevalent in more primitive times. 
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when nialnrial iiifhieiiefs are rajiidly increasing to a maxinmiii, 
tiie food-supply is nearly exhausted, and tliere is tlm greatest 
tendency to suiei^le. With Octotier it forms tJie jicriod of gmitest 
mortality. Deeemlier, on the other hand, i« the nwiitii wIkmi 
food is most abundant, and it is altHJ a very liealtliy niontli.i 

For a «unnnary of tlie cliicf rm-iirehcs into lids questlitiii, mmi Plom 
ntitl Bartels, Dan ; also, RimciiHlailt, “Zwr Friige nai'li lit ti t'rsarlien 
welclie die Ztllil drr {’mipcptioncii, eti',” MiUhrilHn;!‘n am dm rmhrif(t~ 
Inilinfhrn limlilutt! Uiiivarmlal IVicn, iwa'oiid Kcries, fuse. -I. ISSW. Ro«cn« 
sludt pt)iiplud(‘« llmt man lias itdiiTilad from aiiinta! tinre*slors» a 
"|iliy«iolcigioil iMistoni” which has prolaildj' heen furlhcr favorrf by 
climatic and BCM’iai crmditioiis. '‘Primitive nmn,'* lie prwcisl*, “h^ 
inherited froin liis aiiccstorH tlic fiictiUy of only reproducing hiniiwlf 
at dctmiiincd cpis'lis. On llic> arrival of fids periml of rut. fwindn* 
tion took place on a largi- scale, this heing very easy, thunks to Iha 
proiniacuity in wldcli primitive nmn lived. With the development of 
civiliiMition, men give themselves np to sexual relalioiis nil the year 
nround. hut the ‘physiolngienl eiistom’ of pnsTeating td a certain cjMXsb 
lm« not coiiiplctelT disuppeansi; it remains ns a survival of the animal 
eonditioii, and manifests itsedf in the rtiTiidcsccnee of the uumtier of 
wiiceplions during ccrlain nionlhs of the year." 0. llownWh 
(‘'Ilcmerkuiigmi liher das Proldcin eincr Brun"lseit ln'ini tifensehen,'' 
d.rp/iit! fiir Jltimni uud Gr/irtliirlmflS’Huihiyw, Ihl. HI. Heft fit ha* also 
argued in favor of a chief sexual period in ilm year in man, with 
acMPulary and even UTliary climaxes, in .Mareli, .\ugitst. and Ik*wmber, 
He finds that iti some families, fur several gimcrations, hlrthdaya tend 
to fall in the same months, but Ids paper is. on the whole. IncHnelnsive, 

.Some years ago, T’rof. ,T. H. Hayernft argued, on the hasis of date 
fiindslicd liy Scotland, that the eoneeptiun-rate corresi«nid« to the tem- 
perature-curve (Ilnyeraft, “Pliysiological Results of TemisTatiirM Viiri* 
atitm, TiattmclUmH of Ihn litn/nl Kacicl;/ of Hdinhiiryh, vol. xxis, 
IRWIt. ‘’Teinjicvature,” he eoneindeil. “is the main fnelor reguinting the 
viirintions in the nnmher of eoneeptionn wluVh oeeur during Ihe year. 
It inerensea their mimlier with its elevation, and this on an avenige of 
0.5 per cent, for an elcvnliou of 1° F." Whetlier or not (hi* Ihi'ory may 
fit tlio fads ns regards ,S(s»tland. it is (s-rlainly allogellier unleniible 
when we take ii broader view of the pbenomena. 

Reeently Hr. Paul (Jaedeken of rnpenlmgen bus argued in a de- 
tailed Htalislienl study ("I.a ROiiefiitn de FOrganisuie sous I'lnlluene# 
Pliyftjcn-Clumif|Ues des .tgents Mfdfsirologiqiies," .trefiiriw d'.inihmjmlaffiff 


1 Hill. ‘Naiura, July 12, 1888. 
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Griminelle, Feb., 1909 ) that the conception-rate, as well as the periodicity 
of suicide and allied phenomena, is due to the aetion of the chemical 
rays on the unpigmented skin in early spring, this action being physio- 
logically similar to that of alcohol. He seeks thus to account for the 
marked and early occurrence of such periodic phenomena in Greenland 
and other northern countries where there is much chemical action 
(owing to the clear air) in early spring, but little heat. This explana- 
tion would not cover an autumnal climax, the existence of which 
Gaedeken denies. 

In order to obtain a fairly typical conception-cnrve for Eu- 
rope, and to allow the variations of local habit and custom to 
some e.xtent to annihilate each other, I have summated the 
figures given by Mayr for about a quarter of a million births 
in Germany, France, and Italy,i obtaining a curve (Chart 3) 
of the conception-rate which may be said roughly to be that 
of Europe generally. If we begin at September as the lowest 
point, we find an autumn rise culminating in the lesser maxi- 
mum of Christmas, followed by a minor depression in J anuary 
and February. Then comes the great spring rise, culminating in 
May, and followed after June by a rapid descent to the 
minimum. 

In Canada (sec o.g.. Report of the Registrar General of the 
Province of Ontario for 1004), the maximum and minimum of con- 
ceptions alike fall later than in Europe; the months of maximum con- 
ception are June, July, and August; of minimum coneeption, January, 
February, and March. Juno is the favorite month for marriage. 

It would be of some interest to know the conception-curve for 
the well-to-do classes, who arc largely free from the industrial and 
social inlluences which evidently, to a great extent, control the con- 
ception-rate. It seems probable that the seasonal influence would here 
be specially well shown. The only attempt 1 have made in this direc- 
tion is to examine a well-filled birthday-book. The entries show a very 
high and equally maintained maximum of conceptions throughout April, 
May and June, followed by a marked minimum during the next three 
months, and an autumn rise very strongly marked, in November. There 
is no December rise. As will be seen, there is here a fairly exact re- 
semWance to the yearly ecbolic curve of people of the same class. The 
inquiry needs, however, to be extended to a very much larger number 
of cases. 


1 G. Mayr, Die Oesetsmilssiglceit im Oesollsohaftsle'ben, 1877, p, 240. 
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Mr. John Donglsfiis Brown, of I’liiladelpliia, lists kiinlly prepared 
and sent me, since Uns uliove \t ii« wrillwi, a series ot curv« *!i«wiiig tin* 
aninint periwlieity of liirllt* unions Uie edueiited cla»«fi in llws State 
of renimylvfuiin, vising the stiilislie* ns to birth* i;«»iitniii«i in the 

Biographteal ('iitaliigno of Mulrieulales of tin; Ccllrge of the rniveMity 
of rennsylviinin. Mr. I’rown j»rejntr**il four curves: the first, eovei ingiliB 
cnrliest perknl, 1T"*7-I-S.‘»n; the aecorid, llm period IHSiO lS"!!; the lliird, 
IHTJ'lSttri; wliile the fmirlli prcM-iitcd the luiniinafed rewili* for tha 
tvliole peril (1. (The date.* iniiiied are lliose of the entry to riaaws, nnd 
not of aetnal oeeurrenet* of tiirlh.) A very detlliile and well-ninrlasl 
eurve is *lni\vn, and the avenifie nninl«>r of hirtht* (not eoneeplions) 
per day, for the whole period, is an follow*: — 

iTiin. Keh. Itfar. Apr. May June July Any. Sejit. OeL Xriv*. J)»*. 

10.3 ii.d 11 a;i lo.’a ui.o n..'; i2.ti i2.:t n.ft i-j 11.7 

Tliere is tlnw a well-inarhvd iiiinininm of eoniTptions (it depreMion 
appearing liere in each of the fliree |ieriod*, *e]taralelt J almnt tlie month 
of .ruly (In the seeond period, however, wliieh eontain* the »iimlle»t mini. 
Iier of hi.'ties, tlie inininiiim oeenr* in .^l•ple^lllH■r.l From (hat low 
minimum there is steady nnd mihrolcen rise tip to the chief iimxiiiiuin 
in Kovemher. (In tlie (irst iierlod. however, the rnaviiimm i.s delnyod 
till .Taniinry, and in (he siSTind period it i« wtmiewhat diffim'd.l Thm 
is It, teiideney to It minor maximum in Fehrimry, sj«‘t‘ialJy well marked 
ill the third nnd iMo«t imi«irtiinl iieriml, and in the llrst period de- 
layed until Man'll, 

A very (niviotis luul perlmps not aetnilenlal coim iilcnw, might 
be brioHy ]iointt'tl out liefore wt; leave this part of the Hubject. 
It is fmimU by taking .'UIOO eases of eliiblren (lying nntier one 
year that, among tlie general jinpulation, eliiblren born in Feb- 
rmirv ami September (and therefore cotiet<ive(l in Jilay nnd I)e- 
ceiiiber) appctar to ]Ki.sse.«s the greatest vilalily, and lltime liorn in 
June, and, tliereforn, conceived in September, the least vitality.^ 
An Vie have seen, IMay and December are precisely tlte periods 


1 Kdward .Smith {IlcttUh and Dltcatte), who alfri1mte« thi« to the 
IcaBcned vitality of oH's|iriiig at that season. Ilcukemnim also state* tliat 
children linrn in Septemhir hare most vitality. 

S Wtmteriiiarck lorn even miggested that the Dcn-nibfr niiisiimim 
of eonce|ition« may he due to hotter ehnnee of siirviviil for .Sifili'niher 
oirspritig (f/iiwna .If rti*itn;/e, ('Impfer II), It nmy be noted that thmtgli 
tlie innximum of conccptioim i* in May, reliitividy Ibo immllest projKir- 
tion of bovri (« eonci'ived at that time, (Rauber, Ikr tkberschum m 
Kniihengeburtm, p. 311.) 
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when conceptions in Europe generally are at a maximum, and 
September is precisely the period when they are at a minimum, 
so that, if this coincidence is not accidental, the strongest children 
are conceived when there is the strongest tendency to procreate, 
and the feeblest children Avhen that tendency is feeblest. 

Nelson, in Ids study of dreams and their relation to seasonal 
ecbolic manifestations, docs not present any yearly echolic curve, 
as the two years and a half over which his observations extend 
scarcely supidy a sufficient basis. On examining his figures, 
however, I find there is a certain amount of evidence of a yearly 
rhythm. There are spring and autumn climaxes throughout (in 
February and in November) ; there is no December rise. 
During one year there is a marked minimum from May to 
September, though it is but slightly traceable in the succeed- 
ing year. These figures are too uncertain to prove anything, but, 
as far as they go, they are in fair agreement with the much more 
e.xtensive record, that of W. Iv. {ante p. 113), which I have already 
made use of in discussing the question of a monthly rhythm. 
This record, covering nearly twelve yeans, shows a general tend- 
ency, when the year is divided into four periods (November- 
Junuaiy, Eebruary-April, May-July, August-October) and the 
results siunmated, to rise, steadily throughout, from the minimum 
in the winter period to the maximum in the autumn period. 
This steady upward progress is not seen in each year taken 
separately. In three years there is a fall in passing from the 
November-January to the February-April quarter (always fol- 
lowed by a rise in the subsequent quarter) ; in three cases there 
is a fall in passing from the second to the third quarter (again 
always followed by a rise in the following quarter), and in two 
successive years there is a fall in passing from the third to the 
fourth quarter. If, however, beginning at the second year, we 
summate the results for each year with those for all previous 
years, a steady rise from season to season is seen throughout. If 
we analyze the data according to the months of the 3 ^ 6 . 01 , still 
more precise and interesting results , (as shown in . the curve, 
Chart 3) are obtained; two maximum points are seen, one in 
spring (March), one in autumn- (October, or, rather, August- 
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October), and each of tliesii maximum points is followed by a 
iteup and sudden duficettt to the minimtmi points in April and in 
December. If we compare this result witli J’erry-Costes, also 
esiending over a long scries of years, we find a marked gimilar- 
ii,y. In Isolli alike tlicre are spring and autumn rnasima, in both 
llio nulumii masimuin is the higlicst, and in both also there is an 
intervening fall. In both cases, again, the masitna are followed 
by 8l«f|» deHcetila, but while in loth the spring masitnmn occura 
in Iffarch, in Perry-Coste’s case the second inaximum, thowgli of 
prt?cittely similar shape, occurs earlier, in June-Septendjcr instead 
of Augusl-OctolHT. in I’crry-t '(isle's case, also, llic?re is an 
apparently aliiuirmal tendency, only shown in the more recent 
years of tlio i-ecord, to an additional masimurn in January, The 
records ( ertaiidy simw far more points of agreement than of dis- 
crepancy, and iiy their harmony, as well with each other as with 
themselves, when the years arc taken Hi-paratcly, certainly go 
far to prove that there is a very marked animal rhythm in the 
plienoinena of seminal emissitins during sleep, or, as Xdson has 
tenned it, the ccholic curve. \Vc «ce, also, that ilic great yearly 
organic climax of sexual cITervcsecnce corresponds with the period 
following harvest, winch, tlironghont the primitive world, has 
been a season of sexual erelhism and orgy; though those customa 
have died out of our xvakiug lives, they are still imprinted on our 
nervous texture, and Iteconie rnanifeat during sleep. 

The {rwh retsirds Ihtil have reached me since the first tdilion 
of ttiia liwik was jtuhliKhed aluiw well-marked minnal curves, though 
each curve nhvaya hud some slight iierdoiml iieculiariti(*« of its awn. 
The iiKint interealing niid significant la that of K. M, (w'c (JMSe ji. 118}, 
covering "finiv years, It is indieaUHl by the following monthly frequen- 
cies, miminated for the four yenra:— 

Jan. Peb. Miir. Apr. liJay Juno July Aug. Sept. Oct. Kov. Deo. 

Ifi 13 14 22 10 10 12 12 H 14 12 24 

M. lives ill India. April, Jlay, and June, art* Imt nK>nlh!i, but not 
unliealtliy, and during this Kcason, moreover, he lives in llie lililn, under 
favarnhio eonditiori*. getting plenty of onldtmr exercise. .Tilly, August, 
«m! Keplemlier, are nearly ns hot, but iiinch dumper, and morn trying; 
during thwe months, E. M. i« living in the city, and bi« work i» then, 
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also, more exacting than at other times. September is the 'worst 
month of all; he has a short holiday at the end of it. During De- 
oeniher, January, and Pehruai’y, the climate i.s very fine, and E. M.’s 
work is easier. It will be seen that his ecboUc curve coriesponds to 
his circumstances and environment, although until he analyzed the 
record he had no idea that any such relationship existed. IJnfavoi'- 
able climatic conditions and hard work, favorable conditions and lighter 
work, happen to coincide in his life, and the former depress the frequency 
of seminal einisaions; the latter increase their frequency. At the same 
time, the curve is not out of harmony with the northern curves. There 
is what corresponds to a late spring (April) climax, and another still 
higher, late autumn (December) climax. A very interesting point 
is the general resemblance of the eebolic curves to the Indian eonception- 
eiirves as set forth by Hill {ante p. 140), The conception-curve is at 
its lowest point in September, and at its highest point in December- 
January, and this ccholic curve follows it, except that both the minimum 
and the maximum are reached a little earlier. When compared with the 
English annual eoholio curves (W. K. and Perry-Coste ) , both spring 
and autumn maxima fall rather later, but all agree in representing 
the autumn rise as the chief climax. 

The annual curve of A. H. {ante p. 117), who lives in Iiidianai 
U. S. A., also covers four years. It presents the usual spring (May- 
June, in this case) and autumn (September-Oetoher) climaxes. The 
■exact monthly results, suramated for the four years, arc given below; 
in order to allow for the irregular lengths of the months, I have re- 
duced them to daily averages, for convenience treating the four years 
as one year; — 

Jan. Deb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Deo. 

13 0 13 20 23 22 20 20 21 23 9 16 

.42 .32 .42 .00 .74 .73 .64 .64 .70 .74 .30 .52 

In his book on Adolescence, Stanley Hall refers to three eebolio 
records in liis possession, all made by men who were doctors of pbiloso- 
pliy, and all considering themselves normal. The best of these records 
made by “a virtuous, active and able man,” covered nearly eight years. 
Stanley Hall thus summarizes the records, which are not presented in 
detail : “The best of these records averages about three and a half such 
experiences per month, the most frequent being 5.14 for July, and the 
least frequent 2.28, for September, for all the years taken together. 
There appears also a slight rise in April, and anotlier in November, with 
a fall in December.” The frequency varies in the different individuals. 
There was no tendency to a monthly cycle. In the best ease, tho 
minimum number for tlie year was thirty-seven, and the maximum, 
fifty. Pifty-nine per cent, of all were at an interval of a week or less; 

10 
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forty p«r cent, at an interval oi from one to four clayaj tliirly-four 
per «nl. at an interval of froiu eight to scventwn rfays*, the 
being forty-two diiys. I'oor CTindition, overworij. anti iitnlcr sleep, It^ 
to iiifrpqtiwiey. ICitrly niorning was tlin iiumt laiiiimtin time. Xt»rriiaHy 
there was a w-lisr* of riistiiict relief, but in inw «ni4ilititt«, or with 
over-freqneney, (lepression ({«. K. Hull, .tihlmrcnre, voS. i. ji, 1 

may snUl tliat an nnouymoua arliele on "Nwtuvnal F.tuisaiotia” (.tMeH. 
pan Jmii’tml af I'x^chulnpti, Jan., llKJ-1) in evidently a fuller |ire#enta- 
tioli of the first ol Stanley llnli'a tliriaj eiiw's. It ifs llie hiwlory of a 
heiilthy, nnnitu-rietl, eliuato man. wlm kcpl a n-eord of lii» iimdiminl 
emiHsiotm (and their ncemnpnnying dreaiim} from the age of thirty 
to thirty-eight. In what Ameiiejin Sintc lie lived is not nieiilionioid. 
Ho was ignorant of tlio cxiKlenee of any |trevi«nf* rceords. Tlie yearly 
average, was 37 to .’iti, remaining (airly eoiistanti the nirmlldy averaga 
Was 3.-I3. I reproduce the total results sumnmled for the immlhi, 
separately, and I have worked out tlio daily average for each m 0 iith, 
for emivtfnienee eminliiig the Hinnmated eight yenr« as one year:— 

Jan. Keb. Mar. Apr. .May dimo .July Aug. .‘-h.]it. Oet. Nov, I)«, 

2" 27 27 .'U 2» 2H :il! 2.7 IH 27 SO 24 

.87 .1)1 .H7 l.0;i .03 .OM l.lti .si .mi .S7 1.0(1 .77 

Here, ns in all the other eiirves we have Ihsmi aide to nwieiiler, we 
may ace tlm ustuil two isiints id <'lirjia.\ in spiiiig and in nufunmj 
till! major I'liiinix covers .\pril. May. ,lnne. and .Inly, the niiieir an- 
tuimial climax is eonlined to Nriveud».r, Ju Hie ligiit of the evidence 
which has thus neeumulated. we may wimdnde that the esisteuce of an 
nmmal eelHilie curve, witli its spring and aiiliimn elimaxw, as d#- 
w^rihed in the (list edilimi of this Isaik, ia now delliiitely esdablidiid. 

If We arc to lielievf, as thesti rcconls teml to .sliow, that, the 
iwettinial ami involiiiitnrv voice of tlm Hcxual impulst* nsnally 
Bjicaks at least aa loudly in autiiiiin as in s=jiring, wr* an* mi- 
fnaitcd liy a ccvtiiiii divergeuco of tlm sleejtiiig sexual tmpulsa 
from lilt* wakiiig sexual jnstiiiet, tm witiicsswl liy lltc eom-eption- 
eurve, ami also, it may la* mldcd, by tlit* general voice of Irmlition, 
and, indeed, of imlividnal feeling, whieh euiieur, on tlte whole, 
in placing Hu; eliief epoeli of sexual netivity in sjtring and early 
Bumrner, more cxsiieeially as regards women.* It is not iiiiposuible 
to rticoncile the eontnidietion, aissmiiing it to he real, hut I will 

I Kriegcr found that the great majority ttf (lermnn women invm- 
fignteit by' him tnermlriiated for tlie first time in .Uepleiuhcr, Hetotwr, 
or Xovemher. In Amerien, llowditeb alatea Hint the first menalrimlkm 
ot emuitry girls more often oemir* in spring thiin at any other »eaj*on. 
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refrain here from suggesting the various explanations which 
arise. We need a broader basis of facts. 

There are many facts to show that early spring and, to a 
certain extent, autumn are periods of visible excitement, mainly 
sexual in character. We have already seen that among the 
Eskimo menstruation and sexual desire occur chiefly in spring, 
but cases are known of healthy women in temperate climes who 
only menstruate twice a year, and in such cases the menstrual 
epochs appear to be irsually in spring and autumn. Such, at all 
events, was the case in a girl of 20, whose history has been re- 
corded by Dr. Mary Wenek, of Philadelphia. ^ She menstruated 
first when 16 years old. Six months later the flow again appeared 
for the second time, and lasted three weeks, without cessation. 
Since then, for five years, she menstruated during March and 
Septemher only, each time for three weeks, the flow being pro- 
fuse, but not e.xliaustingly so, without pain or systemic disturb- 
ance. Examination revealed perfectly normal uterus and ovarian 
organs. Treatment, accompairied by sitz-baths during the time 
of month the flow should appear, accomplished nothing. The 
semi-annual flow continued and the girl seemed in excellent 
health. 

It is a remarkable fact that, as noted by Dr. Hamilton Wej 
at Elmira, sexual outbursts among prisoners appear to occur a| 
about March and October. "Beginning Avith the middle of Feb- 
ruary,” Avrites Dr. Wey in a private letter, “and continuing for 
about tAVO months, is a season of ascending sexual wave ; also the 
latter half of September and the month of October. We are hoav 
(March 30th) in the midst of a Avave.” 

According to Chinese medicine, it is the spring Avhich awakens 
human passions. In early Greek tradition, spring and summer were 
noted as tlie time of greatest Avantonness. “In the season of toilsome 
summer,” says Hesiod (Wor&s and Days, xi, 600-90), “the goats are 
fattest, wine is best, women most Avanton, and men weakest,” It was 
so, also, in the experience of the Romans. Pliny {'{Natural History, 
Bk. XII, Ch. XLllI) states that Avhen the asparagus blooms and the 
cicada sings loudest, is the season Avhen Avomen are most amorous, hut 


1 Women’s Medical Journal, 1894, 
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rnun k«»t indinwl to plensurp. I’jiuIur /Egineta said that hyateria 
RIK^inlly atoimils during spring and autumn in lascivicms girls and 
utariln wnmcri, whiia niitrn rwanl nliscrvera Imve Iwlifvrd that hysteria 
is pnrticnilnrly dillicult to trr-at in nutunui. Orihasius ( K;/iio/wi.«, lib. 
i, rap. 0) qiiutea from Hufiis to tho ctTii/t that si'Mial ftcliiig i« moat 
strong in spring, and l™«t so in Kiiiiinn’r. Untndais wiid tlint, it wiin in 
JIurt'U (tiiit the scKual iiupulso is Rlrongosl, teforring lliits to tin* curly 
warmth of spring, nnd tlint August is llio ituinth Iwist fsivornbh* to 
sv'snui iiftiviiy i I'nnliirirurl, liv. v. Ch. XXIX }. Nijiho. in his ImmIc 
on Imc dfdii'ntrd to .loan of Ariigon, disrimsod (In- rciiMms «h.v ‘‘wi. mm 
nro iiKiri* lustful and nmomim in Hummt-r. niid imm in winter." Vriu-lte, 
in his f/fiierniirm rfe t'liiniimr, Iniriiioni/.rd soinnwhnt rontlif'ling sUite- 
tmmts witli the oVmnn-alion that spring is tin* snasmt of Itm* for hoth 
men and women; in Hummer, women lire more ainoroHs than men; in 
autumn, men revive to nome (■.'(tent. Init nri* still oppressed liy the hent, 
which, Hi'xnnlly, has a, less depressitig elTeel mi wiiim-n. There is prob> 
aldj- (i real denu'nt of truth in tiiis vii‘w, uml Uith I’Ktremes of heat nnd 
eohl HUij* he regarded as unfnvornhle to mnsenline virility. It is liighly 
prolnihles tliut tlie woll-rwognized tendeiiey of piles to lieconitf tronhle- 
some. in spring nnd in autumn, i« due to inereasi'd sexual netivity. 
Pil(‘» aro favored hy congestion, and Hcxiuil c.xeili'inent is the mosii 
powerful enuse of sudden (‘i.ngestion in the genilo-anal region. Erasmus 
Darwin culled nltention to the tendency of piles to recur nlsiiit the 
eiiuhioxes {Zoihimnia, SeclUni XXXYll, and since his days Uant, Uctnnvift, 
nnd (‘ullitnore have correlated tliis periodicity with sexual nclivily. 

IsiyciK-k, quoting tlie opinions of some cnrlier imtlniritics as to tins 
prevalence of sexual feeling in spring, slated that that (Hipuhir opinion 
"appears to be founih'd on fact” (Xnrnti.i Dlsainrs of tlVmirn, p. IHi), 
I find that many peopie. and perhaps r*Hpi>(!lnlly wimicn. mmllrm from 
llieir own expiwicnce, tlie ataleiiient Hint sexual feeling is slrimgesl in 
spring and Hiimmer. Wichnninn stales that jmllntimis nre most tstinmon 
in spring (Is'ing fsTlinpH the first to ninkt* timt statement 1, and also 
nymphoinnnia. (In the eighteenth cenUiry, fkdiurig rcconkHl a ease of 
(■xlreme and life-long sexual desire in a woman vvliose snhictty was 
ttUvays nt its heiglit tenvnrds the festivnl of Kt, .John, f/j/nii'cologin. p. Ui.) 
A carrespondenl in tin: Argentine Kcpiihlie writes to me Unit "on hig 
(mlancias, where we liave a good many shc|iherds. nenriy always rnnr' 
ried, or, rather, I slionld say, living with sonii’ woman I for our slwiid- 
nrd of inorality is not very higli in these ]iartsl, we always kmk out 
tor trouhle in Hpringlinie. as it is a very eonimon thing at thiK season 
for wives to leave their lnishiiiids and go and live with eoine other itnui." 
A rorrcKpinuling tendency has heen noted even ainimg elilldren. Thus, 
Sanford Bell (“The Kmolion of Isive Belweeii the Sexes," Amfrirtin 
/ournul fayefniftigii, ,Iuly, 1SKI2) nninirkH; ‘'The «en«on of the year 
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seems to have its effect upon the intensity of the emotion of sex-love 
among ohildren. One teacher, from Texas, who furnished me with 
seventy-six eases, said tliat he had noticed that in the matter of love 
children seemed ‘fairly to break out in the springtime,’ Many of 
the others who reported, incidentally mentioned the love affairs as 
beginning in the siting. Tliis also agrees with my own observations.” 

Crichton-Browno remarks that children in springtime ex- 
hibit restlessness, excitability, perversity, and indisposition to 
exertion that are not displayed at other times. This condition, 
sometimes known as “spring lever,” has been studied in over a 
hnndred cases, both children and adults, by Kline. The 
majority of these report a feeling of tiredness, languor, lassitude, 
sometimes restlessness, sometimes drowsiness. There is often a 
feeling of suffocation, and a longing for Kature and fresh air and 
day-dreams, while work seems distasteful and unsatisfactory. 
Change is felt to be necessary at all costs, and sometimes there is 
a desire to begin some new plan of life.^ In both sexes there is 
frequently a wave of sexual emotion, a longing for love. Kline 
also found by examination of a very large number of cases that 
between the ages of four and seventeen it is in spring that run-i 
ning away from home most often occurs. He suggests that this 
whole group of phenomena may be due to the shifting of the 
metabolic processes from the ordinary grooves into reproductive 
channels, and seeks to bring it into connection with the migra- 
tions of animals for reproductive purposes.^ 

It has long been known that the occurrence of insanity fol- 
lows an annual curve, ^ and though our knowledge of this cuiwe, 
being founded on the date of admissions to asylums, cannot be 
said to be quite precise, it fairly corresponds to the outbreaks of 

1 It is, perhaps, worth while noting that the wisdom of the me- 
ditevnl Clmrch found an outlet for this “spring fever” in pilgrimages to 
remote slirines. As Chaucer wrote, in the Canterlury Tales : — 
“Whanfi that Aprille with his showers sote 
The drouglits of March hath pierced to the root, 

Thaen longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 

And palmers for to seeken strange stronds.” 

2L, W. Kline, “The Migratory Impulse,” American Journal of 
Psychology, 1898, vol. x, especially pp. 21-24. 

8 Mania comes to a crisis .in spring, said the old physician, Aretteua 
(Bk. I, Ch. V). 
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acute insanity. The curve presented in Chart 4 shows tlie ad- 
misBions to the London. County Council Lunatic Asyhuns dur- 
ing the years 181Ki to 1807 inclusive; I liave arranged it iu two- 
month periods, to neutralize unimportant oseillations. In order 
fo allow that this t;iirvo is not dne to local or accidental eirctim- 
<tiirice.s, we may turn to France, and take a special ami chronic 
fortn of mental diHcasc: Gamier, in his Jiolie, A Paris, presents 
an alrno.«t e.xactly gimilar curve of the admissions of cases of gen- 
eral jjiiralysis to the. Iniirineric Hpcciah. at Paris during the years 
188ti-8S (Chart 6). lioth curve.s alike show a major climax ia 
spring and a minor climax in autimin, 

CrhiM! in gencrnl iu Icmiieriilc cliinnlcs tcmls to reach its maxi- 
mum nL tlics liegiiming of Uie liol aeamm, usually in .iuiic. Thus, in 
Belgium, the miiiiuiiim is iu IVlinuiry; (lie iimxiumm iu .Iiliie, tlietiM 
grnihmlly (liuiiiii.shiug (f.cutz, Jhilltlin Hwiili- Main’iiw .Unilale 
Jlclgitjtie, Mnreh, KKH l, in Frnuf'', i,(\eass«gn>' has anmiunletl the ilnta 
extenrliiig over more tlmii '10 yeiivs, ami tlmls that for all erinies Jmi« 
is tins muximiiin mouth, the tiiir.imum lieing reaelieil in Xovember. He 
also gives tla- figures for eaca elans of crime seitunitely, anil every 
eriiiie is founil to Imvi' its ov n ytiirly eurve. I’lii-oniiigs show a chief 
iimximvim in May. willi slew fall nml n minor elimiix in Demnlwri 
nssassimitiiJtis have a, I'elireary ami a Noveiuhcr eliiuux. I’arrieirlcs eul- 
iiiiimte in Jlay-.Tiiue, uiul in ((•ti»lier ( I,neas»agiie‘s t4il<les are given hy 
Lnurent, LfS IlahituiH drn l‘i hirn.i ilc t'aiiii, f’h. H. 

Ixotwilhsliimliiig Mm general temleiiey for eriiiic to reacli its miiixl- 
mum in the first liot rnoutli (a leiuleney not uiH-essarily to tlm 
dirciet iuduenea of licat), we also find, when \ve (Htiisitier tlie alalis- 
lies of crime, geiicrully (iuehuliiig se.xual crime ). that tlierc is uiiullicr 
tendency for minor climaxes in Hpring and fnilnmn. Thus, in Italy, 
I’eiita, taking tlie statistics of nearly four lliousaml erimes (murder, 
iughwivy roWiery, and sexual olfencc*), iouml Hus innsitmnn in the 
first summer months, but tbere were alsts minor clima.xes in spring and 
in August nnd Keptomber (Penta, RiriHta .Uciwi'b; rfi I'HU'ltitilrm, lfi09). 
In nearly all JCurope (as is sliown by a diagram given Iiy luimhrtiso and 
Lasclii, at tbe end of the first volume of be Crime I'ntipiiur) , wliilc the 
eliiel climnxea occur about ilvily, Ibere is, in most countries, a distinet 
lentienoy to spring (usually nbout Mareb) nnd autumn (September 
and tfovember) climaxes, tliough they rnrely rise as high as the July 
eliinax. 

If wo consider tho separate periodicity of sexual ofTcnccs, wo find 
that they follow tho rule for crimes generally, and uavially show a 
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onief inaximuni in early summer. Asehaffonbuvg finds that the annual 
periodicity of the se.xual impulse appears more strongly marked the 
more abnormal its manifestations, which he places in the following order 
of increasing periodicity: conceptions in marriage, conceptions out 
of marriage, olfences against decency, rape, assaults on children 
{Ccniralhlatt filr NcrvenTieilkilnde, January, 1003). In Franoe, rapes 
and otrenecs against modesty are most numerous in May, June, and 
July, n.s Villermd, Laeassagne, and others have shown. VillermC", in- 
vestigating 1,000 suelr cases, found a gradual ascent in frequency (only 
slightly broken in March) to a ma.ximum in Juno (oscillating between 
May and July, when the years are considered separately), and then a 
gradual dascent to 'a minimum in December. Legludic give.s, for the 
150 cases ho had investigated, a table showing a small Fehruary-March 
eliniax, and a largo June- August ma.ximum, the inhiimum being 
reached in November- January. (Legludic, Aticniats auen Mmurs, 1800, 
p. 10.) In (lermany, Asehaffenburg finds tluit sexual offences begin to 
InoreaRo in hlarch and April, reach a niaxiniinn in June or July, and fall 
to a minimum in winter [Monatssohrift fiir Psijohialric, 1003, Heft 2). 
In Italy, Penta shows that sexual offences reach a minor climax in 
May (corresponding, in his experience, with tiio maximum for crimes 
generally, as well a.s with the maximum for conceptions), apd a more 
marked climax in Angus t-Septoinhor (Penta, 1 Pervertimenti Sessuali, 
1893, p. 115 ! id. Rivista. Alcnsile di Psioliiatria, 1800). 

Corro, in his Crime cn Paj/s Criole, presents charts of tiio seasonal 
distribution of crime in tfuadeloupe, Avith j-elation to temperature, Avbioh 
sliow that Avhilo, in a mild temperature like timt of France and Eng- 
land, crime attains its maximum in tbe hot season, it is not so in a more 
tropical climatej in July, when in Guadeloupe the heat attains its 
maximum degree, crime of' all kinds falls auddcnly^ to a very low mini" 
mum. Even in the United States, rvliere the summer lieat is often 
excessive, it tends to produce a diminution of crime. 

Dexter, in an elaborate study of the relationship of conduct to 
the weather, shows tliat in the United States assaults present the 
maximum of frequency in April and October, with a decrease during 
t'lie summer and the ivintor. “The unusual and interesting fact demon- 
strated here with a certainty that cannot be doubted is,” be concludes, 
“that the unseasonably hot days of spring and autumn are the pugna- 
cious ones, even though the actual heat he much less than for summer 
We might infer from this that conditions of heat, up to a certain 
extent, are vitalizing, while, at the same time, irritating, but aboA’e 
that limit, heat is so devitalizing in its effects as to leave hardly energy 
enough to carry on a light.” (B. G. Dexter, Oonduot and the Weather, 
1899, pp. 63 et aeq.) ■ ' , , ; 
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It 1» not {mposaibla that the phenomena at »e«*»n«l pcrfocKcity in 
iwrlmta may pf»s«‘#s a i-ttal signiiiettiicn in rcktiort to *fxu«l ptfrimlicity. 
2f, as is poiaible, the oecurrenoB «f spring: nnti outomn elinittsM of 
ertmiiial activity )» due lr«« to any «{HM-inl i*scil»iig ««)»* at thwa 
aettsona Wian to tlio de]ire**ing irifliipnc*** of Siifat and cold in *ummoc 
and winter, £fc may appear rea«ona1»le to a*k w hether ll« sipring and 
ftiitwrim diniiisi"« of wxinil nctivily isre not r(>«lly alms largely due to 
a, like depressing influence of extreme temperaliirts at Uie oltior two 

Not only is there periodicity in criminal conduct, hut even 
within the normal ninge of good and bad conduct «a«mal 
periodicity may still he traced. In his Phy»ird and Indudrid 
Training af Criminal.'!, IT. D. Wey give# charts of the conrluct of 
seven prisemers during several years, as showTi by tlic rnarka 
teceived. Tltcso charts show that lliere is a very decided 
tendency to good behavior during summer and winter, while in 
spring (Feliruary, Mardi, and April) and in autumn (August, 
September and October) tliero are very marked falls to bad 
eonduet, each individual tending to adhere to a eondud-eiirve of 
his own. Wey does not himself appear to have noticwl this 
seasonal periodicity, ilarro, however, has iuvcstigattsl this 
qucftion in Turin on a largo scale ami readies results not very 
dissimilar from those shown by Wey*8 figures in New York. He 
noted tlie months in which over -t.OOO pimishmontR were inflicted 
on prisoners for aHsuuUa, insuWs, threatening larigmige, etc., and 
shows the annual curve in Tuvola VI of his CamlUH del 
Ddiiu}ucnti, There is a marked and isolated climax in May; 
a still more sudden riso leads to the chief niaxinmm of puiiislh 
ment in August; and from tlie minimum in October Hiero is 
rapid ascent during the two following months to a climax much 
inferior to that of May. 

Tiro Bonftonal periodicity of bad conduct in prison# is of interest 
as allowing tliat we cannot noeount for psj'cliic periodicity by inwiking 
exclusively social causes. Thin theory of psychic freriodicily !uw bwm 
seriously put forward, but has been investigntod and dlainlwsed, » far 
as erlmo in Holland is concerned, by J, R. B, do Rons, in tba Trans- 
aotions of tbo sixth Congress of Criminal Anthrojwlogj*, at Turin, in 
1000 {AroMtflo M Pdohtatria fase. 3, IDOO), 
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The general statistics of suicides in Continental Europe 
show a very regular and unbroken curve, attaining a maximum 
in June and a minimum in December, the curve rising steadily 
through the first six months, sinking steadily through the last 
six months, but always reaching a somewhat greater height in 
May than in July.i Morselli shows that in various European 
countries there is always a rise in spring and in autumn (Ocober 
or November). 2 Morselli attributes these spring and autumn 
rises to the influence of the strain of the early heat and the early 
cold.^ In England, also, if we take a very large number of 
statistics, for instance, the figures for London during the twenty 
years between 1863 and 1884, as given by Ogle (in a paper read 
before the Statistical Society in 1886), we find that, although 
the general curve has the same maximum and minimum points, 
it is interrupted by a break on each side of the maximum, and 
these two breaks occur precisely at about March and October.^ 
This is shown in the curve in Chart 6, which presents the daily 
average f or the dillerent months. 

The growth of children follows an annual rhythm. Wahl, 
the director of an educational establishment for homeless girls 
in Denmark, who investigated this question, found that the im 
crease of weight for all the ages investigated was constantly about 
33 per cent, greater in the summer half-year than in the winter 
half-year. It was noteworthy that even the children who had 


1 This is, at all events, the case in Prance, Prussia, and Italy. See, 
for instance, Durkheim’s discussion of the cosmic factors of suicide, 
Le Suicide, 1807, Chapter III. In Spain, as Bernaldo de Quires shows 
(Oriminologia, p. GO), there is a slight irregular rise in December, but 
otherwise tlie emwe is perfectly regular, with maximum in June, and 
minimum in January. 

2 This holds good of a south European country, taken separately. 
A chart of tlio annual incidence of suicide by hanging, in Roumania, 
presented by Minovioi (Archives d’Anthrogologie Oriminelle, 1006, p, 
687), shows climaxes of equal lieight in May and September. 

8 Morselli, Suiaide, pp. 65-72. 

4 Ogle himself was inclined to think that these breaks were acci- 
dental, being unaware of the allied phenomena with which they may be 
brought into line. It is true that (as Gaedekcn objects to me) the au- 
tumnal break is very slight, but it is probably real when wo are dealing 
with so large a mass of data. 
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Qot reacted Bcliool-age, and therefore could not be Inflaenced 
hy echool-life, showed a Birailar, tliough slighter, difference ia 
the mm& direction. It ia, however, Mailing-Hausen, the director 
of an liMtitaitioii for deaf-tmitea ia Copenhagen, who has most 
thoronglily invcfitigatcd Ihia nialtcr over a great many years. Hs 
iinds that there arc ihrco periods of growtli throughont the year, 
marked off in a fairly sharp manner, and (liat daring each of Uiwj 
periods the growth in weiglit and height shrrtv.* crmstont chiirae- 
terigtics. From about tlie end of N’ovcmher ujt to about the end 
of March is a period when growth, l>oth in lieight and W’eiglrt, 
proceeds at a medium rate, roaehing neither a masiimim nor a 
minimum; inereiiso in weight is sliglit, the inereawi in height, 
although trifling, preponderating. After this follows a perM 
during wdiich the child rai show a marked inerease in height, 
while increaso in weight ia reduced to n minimum. The chiklreo 
eonstantly lose in weight daring this period of growfh in height 
almost as imicli as they gain in the preceding period. This period 
lasts from ^farch and April to July and August ^^len follows 
thci third period, wliieh fontimics until Noveinhor and Deeemher. 
During this jieriod inereaso in height ia very alight, being »t its 
early minimum; iiicrcnso in weight, on the otlu-r hand, at the 
begimiingof tho period (in September and Oetolier), is rapid and 
to the middle of Deeemlrer very considerable, daily incrcasi in 
weight being three times as great as during the wintor months. 
Thus it may he said that tlie spring sexual edimax corresjwnds, 
rouglily, with growth in height and arrest of growth in weight, 
while the autumn climax corresponds rouglily xvith a period of 
grow'tli in xvciglit and arrest of growth in height. Slalling- 
Hansen found that slight variations in tho growdh of tlie eluidren 
were often dependent on changes in temperature, in such a way 
that a rise of temperature, even lasting for only a few days, caused 
an inercasB of growth, and a fall of temperature a decrease in 
growth. At Ilalb’, Schmid-Monnard found lliat nearly all 
growth in weight took place in tlie second half of tho year, and 
that the holidays made little difference. In America, Pcekham 
has shoNm that increase of growth is cliielly from the Ist of May 
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to tile 1st of September.! Among yomg girls in St. Petersbnrgj 
Jenjko fotmd that increase in weight takes place in summer. 
Goepel found that increase in height takes place mostly during 
the first eight months of the year, reaching a maximum in Au- 
gust, declining during the autumn and winter, in February being 
nilj while in March there is sometimes loss in weight even in 
healthy children. 

In the coui'se of a study as to the consumption of bread in 
Normal schools during each month of the year, as illustrating the 
relationship between intellectual work and nutrition, Binet pre- 
sents a number of curves which bring out results to which he 
makes no allusion, as they are outside his own investigation. 
Almost without e.vception, these curves show that there is an 
increase in the consumption of bread in spring and in autumn, 
the spring rise being in Fcbraary, March, and April j the autumn 
rise in October or November. There are, however, certain falla- 
cies in dealing with institutions like Normal schools, where the 
conditions are not perfectly regular throughout the year, owing 
to vacations, etc. It is, therefore, instructive to find that under 
the monotonous conditions of prison-life precisely the same 
spring and antnmn rises are found. Binet takes the consumption 
of bread in the women’s prison at Clermont, where some four 
hundred prisoners, cliicfly between the ages of thirty and forty, 
are confined, and he presents two curves for the years 1895 and 
1896. The curves for these two years show certain marked dis- 
agreements with each other, hnt both unite in presenting a dis- 
tinct rise in April, preceded and followed by a fall, and both 
present a still more marked autumn rise, in one ease in Septem- 
ber and November, in the other case in October.^ 

Some years ago, Sir J. Gricliton-Browne stated that a manifesta- 
tion of the sexual stimulus of spring is to be found in the large number 
of novels read during the month of March (“Address in Psychology” 
at the annual meeting of the British Medical Association, Leeds, 1889; 

1 Pedagogiaal Seminary, June, 1891, p. 298, For a very full summary 
and bibliogi'aphy of investigations regarding growth, see P. Burk, 
“Growth of Children in Height and Weight,” American Journal of Pay< 
ohology, April, 1898. 

in h’. Annie Payohologique, 1898. 
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hanoei, August 14 , 1880 ). The statcim-iit uus suiiportcd by figure# fur- 
uwtwd by k'lMling iibrnT'u-a, and lum since Ijcen widely eiipinl. U would 
certainly to inlercHting if wc could so Biruidy sliow the coniiwlimi to- 
tween love and Beawiii, liy proving Unit when tlie birdB Iwgan to *ing 
their notes, the young iM-rwiti’a fiincy iinturiUiy Inrns to brood over tlio 
pictures of iniiling in riovclts. I accordingly appiiwl to Mr. t'apcl 8lmw, 
Qiief Librarian of tlus Birntingliuni Free Libraries (»ia!cinlly referred to 
by Sir J. Crielitun-Brownc), who fiirniBlicd im> witli (lu* Bcporlii for 
ISnti and 1807‘!)8 (this biller report is carrimi on to the end of March, 
1808 ). 

TUa rcadera who iiso Bio llirniiiiglmm Free Ta'tidiiig T.ibraric# are 
ntout 80,000 in mnnbcr; they consist very largely of young jicopic !». 
tween the ngius of 14 and '45; Komewbat less Ihan Imlf nrc woiurn. Cer- 
tainly wo Been; to have here a giMid iicid for the dcfcriainafion of this 
question. The monthly figurcR for each of the ten Binningbain lilirarles 
are given Kcparatcly, and it is clear at a glance that williout exception 
the maximum numherof readers of ])ro«ellclion at alt the libraries during 
1897-08 ia found in the inonlli of Mareh, (I have ebiHly taken into 
eonaiderntion the figures for 1H!>7-!<S; llie ligiircs for ISOt! nn> somewhat 
abnormal and irregular, probaldy owing to n tiei-reaso in rcmlers, at- 
tributed tel iiiemised aetivily in trade, and partly to a disturhiiig In- 
fluonee eaused hy the (qieniiig of a large new lihrary in the course of the 
year, Kuddeiily ineri'iisiiig the iininher of readers, and drafting olf l«>r- 
rowara from annie of the other lihraries.) .\‘ol only so, but there is a 
aeecnid, or autumnal elimnx, almost equaling the spring rliniax, and oe- 
euring with equal eerUiuly, appearing during either in Oeteilmr 

or NovemlHT, ami during 18!l(i. eonsliiiilly in OcIoImt. Thun, the periu- 
dicity of the rnle of eonsumplioii of prime flelion corresponds with the 
periodicity which is found to occur in Uio eom-eplion-rnle and in bosuiiI 
eebolie manifesliitions. 

It is necessary, however, to examine somewlint more elosely iho 
tahle.s presented in tlicse rcimrts, and to eonipare tlie rate* of (he con- 
suniption of novels with that of other elnsse-s of literature. In the first 
place, if, instead of merely considering the eonsuiiiptimi of novels per 
mouth, w'(! make nllowiinei! for Bie x-aryiiig leiiglli of llie months, and 
consider tho average ditihi ennsuniption jkt moiillt, the stijiremai'y of 
Mareli at oneo xmnishes. Fclirnnry is really tlie month during which 
most novels were read during the lir.st quarter of 1R9H, except at two 
lihrarica, where Feliruarx- and March are equal. Tlie result is. similar 
if xvo ascertiiin the daily average.# for the (list qiiarfer in ISH”. while, in 
1890 (which, however. n« T have already remarked, i« a rather tibnornml 
year!, the daily average fur March in imiiiy of (lie lihraries falls below 
that for .Tiuiimry. n« ivell as for February. Again, when wi- turn (o Iho 
other classea of books, wo (iml timt Ihi# preikmiinniiee which February 
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possesses, and to some extent shares 'with March and January, by no 
means exclusively applies to novels. It is not only shared by both 
music and poetry, — which would fit in well wuth the assumxstion of a 
sexual nisus , — but the department of “history, biography, voyages, and 
travels” shares it also with considerable regularity; so, also, docs that 
of “arts, sciences, and natural histoi’y,” and it is quite well marked in 
“theology, moral philosophy, etc.,” and in “juvenile literature.” We 
even have to admit tliat the promptings of the sexual instinct bring an 
increased body of visitors to the reference library (where there are no 
novels), for hero, also, both the spring and autumnal climaxes are quite 
distinct. Certainly this theory carries us a little too far. 

The main factor in producing this very marked annual periodicity 
seems to me to ho wholly unconnected with the sexual impulse. The 
winter half of the year (froiii tlie beginning of October to the end of 
March), when outdoor life has lost its attractions, and much time must 
be spent in the Iiousc, is naturally the season for reading. But during 
the two central montlis of winter, December and January, the attraction 
of reading meets witii a powerful coxinter-attraction in the excitement 
produced by tlio approneh of Christmas, and the increased activity of 
social life which accompanies and for several weeks follows Christmas. 
In this way the otlicr four winter months — October and November at 
the autumnal end, and Pelxnmry and March at the spring end — must 
inevitably present the two chief reading climaxes of tlie year; and so 
the reports of lending libraries present ns with figures whicli show a 
striking, hut fallacious, resemblnnco to the curves which are probably 
produced by more organic causes. 

I am far from wisliing to deny that tlve impulse wliich draws 
young men and women to imaginative literature is unconneeted with 
the obscure promptings of the sexual instinct. But, until tlie disturbing 
influence I liavc just pointed out is eliminated, I see no evidence here 
for any true seasonal periodicity. Possibly in prisons — the value of 
wbieb, as laboratories of experimental psychology we have scarcely yet 
begun to realize — more reliable evidence miglit be obtained; and tliose 
Preneh and other prisons where novels are freely allowed to the prison- 
ers might yield evidence as regards the consumption of fiction as in- 
structive as that yielded at Clermont concerning the consumption of 
bread. 

Certain diseases show a very regular annual curve. This is 
notably the case with scarlet fever. Gaiger fonnd in. a Lond.on 
fever hospital a marked seasonal prevalence : there was a minor 
climax in May (repeated in July), and a great autumnal climax 
in October, falling to a minimum in December and January. 
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This curve corresponds ckmiiy to that usually observed in Ixm- 
don.t It is not pecnlinr to London, or to urlnm diRtriets, for in 
rural districts we find nearly tlie same spring viiinnr niiiMimvnn 
and major antiiinnal inasiimun. In Ilussia it is precisely the 
Bame, Many other epidemic digeases gliow very similar enn-rt*. 

An annual eurvn may he found in the expulsive force of tlio 
blarlder a.s mt’afmred by Ihc distance to wliicli the uriiinry stream 
eari he projected. This curve, ns ascertained for one t'asc, is inter- 
esting an account rtf tlio chtsc relationship hclucMi Rcvanl and 
vtsical activity. After a minimum point in autumn there is a 
rise tlirmigU Oie early part of the year to a hcdgld iiiaintnined 
througli spring and sunuucr, and reaching its iimviiarim in 
.August.- This may ho said to corrcspnml with the general 
trmdoncy found in somo caso.s of nmdurmil fimninul emissions 
from a winter mitiimuin to uu .niitumn ma.viiiimn. 

There is an aiininil cum* in vt)lunt.uT muscle streiigtli- 
Tlma in Antwerp, wliore t!ie scienl itie .“(udy of rdiildreii is sy.st(!m- 
atieally carried out by a I’edoiogieal Bureau, Sehuyten found 
iJiat, measured by the dyiiamonicler, Iiotli at the ages of H mid 0, 
both boys and girls showed n grmlual increase of slMigili froni 
October to January, a fall from Jatmury to Jlureh mid a ri«! to 
June or July. IMareh was tlie. weakest month, .fime and July t!ie 
strongest.** 

iSehuyteu also found an annual curve for mcntii! nliility, ns 
tested by power of alteution, wbieb for luucli nf the year eovves- 
poiuled to tlm curve of nmseular strength, being high iLiring the 
cold winter months. Lobsieii, at Kiel, seeking to lest Schnvfcn's 
TCBults and adopting a diil'erent method so as to gauge memory as 
well as attention, came to eonchmioiw which eoufinned tliose of 
Sehuyten, Tie found a wry marked inereuse of aliility in 
December and January, with a fall in April ; A jtril and May were 

1 Lancet, June, fl, 1801. Bclwanl Smith hail pointed mil many yeani 
eartier that scarlet fevei* ia most fatal in periiulu of iaereiminsi vitality. 

tllnvcleck Kllis, "Thu Ulnrhler tia a Dyniimomider," .Ijne/icttN 
Journal of Bcrmafolopi/, May, 1002. 

fl See, e.g., sumtnarv in Iniernationaln Centrahlalt fUr Anthn- 
pohgk, 1002, Iloffc 4, p. 207. 
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the miniminu months, while July and October also stood low.^ 
The inquiries of Schuyten and Lobsien thus seem to indicate that 
the voluntary aptitudes of muscular and mental force in children 
reach their maximum at a time of the year when most of the more 
or less involnntary activities we have been considering show a 
minimum of energy. If this conclusion should be confirmed by 
more extended investigations, it would scarcely be matter for sur- 
prise and would involve no true contradiction. It would, indeed, 
be natural to suppose that the voluntary and regulated activities 
of the nervous system should work most efficiently at those 
periods when they are least exposed to organic and emotional 
disturbance. 

So persistent a disturbing element in spring and autumn 
suggests that some physiological conditions underlie it, and that 
there is a real metabolic disturbance at these times of the year. 
So few continuous observations liavo yet been made on the 
metabolic processes of the body that it is not easy to verify such 
a surmise with aljsoluto precision. Edward Smith’s investiga- 
tions, so far as they go, support it, and Perry-Coste’s long-con- 
tinned ol,)servations of pulso-fre(]uoncy seem to show with fair 
regularity a maximum in early spring and another maximum in 
late autumn.2 I may also note that Haig, who has devoted many 
years of oljservations to tlie phenomena of uric-acid excretion, 
finds that uric acid tends to be liighest in the spring months, 
(March, April, May) and lowest at the first onset of cold in 
October.''^ 

Thus, while the sexual climaxes of spring and autumn are 
rooted in animal procreative cycles which in man have found ex- 
pression in primitive festivals — ^these, again, perhaps, strength- 
ening and developing the sexnal rhythm — they yet have a wider 
significance. They constitrite one among many manifestations of 
spring and autumn ph 3 rsio]ogical disturbance corresponding with 


1 iSiimniariKed in Zeitschriff filr VsyoliologiB der Sinnesorganc, 1903, 

p. 1.3.’). 4 

2 Canioror found that from September to November is the ueriod of 
greatest metabolic aetivity. 

a Kaig, Urio Aoid, Otli edition, 1003, p. 33. 
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fair precisioa to tlie vernal and autumnal equinoxes. They res 
semblu those periods of atmospheric tenaioU;, of storm and ^¥in^l, 
■which accompany the spring and autumn plitises in the earth g 
rliythm, and tlicy may fairly ho regarded as ultimately a pliysio- 
logical reaction to those cosmic intlueuces. 



ATJTO-EEOTISM: A STUDY OF THE SPOHTAHEOUS 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSE. 

I. 

Definition of Auto-erotism — ^Masturbation only Covers a Small 
Portion of tlio Auto-erotic Pield — ^The Importance of this Study, espe- 
cially To-day— -Auto-erotic Phenomena in Animals — ^Among Savage and 
Barbaric Paces — ^I’ho Japanese rin-no-tama and other Special Instru- 
ments for Obtaining Auto-erotic Gratification — ^Abuse of the Ordinary 
Implements and Objects of Daily Life — ^Tlie Prequenoy of Hairpin in the 
Bladder — The Influence of Horse-exercise and Paihvay Traveling — The 
Sewing-maehino and tlio Bicycle — Spontaneous Passive Sexual Excite- 
ment — Deleatatio Morosa — Day-dreaming — PolhUio — Sexual Excitement 
During Sleep — Erotic Dreams — ^Tlie Analogy of Hoeturnal Enuresis — ■ 
Differences in the Erotic Dreams of Men and Women — The Auto-erotic 
Phtnoraena of Sleep in tho Hysterical— Tlieir Frequently Painful 
Character. 

By '^ahto-erotism” I mean the phenomena of spontaneous 
sexual emotion generated in the absence of an external stimulus 
proceeding, directly or indirectly, from another person. In a 
wide sense, which cannot be wholly ignored here, auto-erotism 
may be said to include those transformations of repressed sexual 
activity Avhieh are a factor of some morlnd conditions as well as 
of the normal manifestation of art and poetry, and, indeed, more 
or less color the whole of life. 

Such a definition excludes the normal sexual excitement 
aroused by the presence of a beloved person of the opposite sex ; 
it also excludes the perverted sexuality associated with an attrac- 
tion to a person of the same sex; it further excludes the mani- 
fold forms of erotic feticliism, in which the normal focus of 
sexual attraction is displaced, and voluptuous emotions are only 
aroused by some object— hair, shoes, garments, etc. — ^\ducb, to 
the ordinary lover, are of subordinate — though still, indeed, con- 

11 ( 161 ) 
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•‘iderable — importance.^ Tiie auto-erotic field remains extensive ; 
it ranges from occaRional voluptuous tlay-clreaiii!?, in Miiich tlie 
subject is entirely pas.sive, to the perpetual iinaslinmed efforta at 
sexual self-manipulation witnesHed among the inaanc. It also 
includea, thougli chiefly a.s curiositiefi, tho.'^o cases in wliicli iiuli< 
viduals fall in love with tljcmsclves. Among auto-erotic plus 
noniena, or on the liorderhind, we must further iruduile those 
religious Rcxiial nmnifc‘8tation.s for an ideal oliject, of whieh we 
may find evidenca in the lives of eainls and ccslatics." The typ. 
ieal form of auto-erotism is the oecurrenee of the sexual orgasm 
during sleep, 

1 do not know that any apology is needful for tin; invention 
of tlie term “anto-erotiBHi.’’’ There i.s no c.xisliiig word in cur- 
rent use to indicate llie whole range of phenomena I am here 
concerned with. Wo are familiar with “masturhation,” hut tiiat, 
strictly speaking, only covers a special and arliitniry subdivision 
of the field, although, it is true, the, mihdivision with which phy- 
Bicians and alienists have cliicfly occupied themselves. “.Self- 
abuse” is gomewhat wider, but by no means cavers the whole 
ground, while for various reasons it is an umalisfaclory term. 
“Onanism'’ is hirgcdy used, o.spt’cially in France, and .snme writers 
even include all forms of homosexual connwdion under this mime; 
it may he eonvonient to do so from a physiologicrd pninl of view, 

lAIl llm uljove fftoniw of |ihniiomc‘nii are dealt witli in other vol- 
umes of Ihiwo h'tudiim: tlio manifestutions of normal «i‘xual exeitcineut, 
in volts, iii, iv, niul v; liomoscxiwlity, in vol. ii, ami erotic fetirhiain, in 
vcl. V. 

2 Sec Appendix C. 

aLctnmendi, of JfadrSd, 1ms suggested ‘^auto-civKlia" to cover what 
is piohahly much the Riuno iield. In tlio beginning of the nineteenth 
century, fluftdnnd, in his Makrobioikt, invented tin* teiin “seisUge 
Onanw,'‘ to express Ihs filling and lieiitingof the imngiiuvlion with volup- 
tuous iiiiages, without unehaRtity of body, and its iSl-t, Kann, in his 
Psyohopalhia BexualU, used, but did not invent, the term "mania 
psi/chtca." Gusbvv .Taegt*r, in his Bnttleekung der KitIk, prnpo#t»d “niono- 
sexual idiosynernsy,” to indicate the jno.st animal forms of niiiBlurbntion 
taking place without any eorrelalive iinaginiitivp ph'merit, a condition 
illustrated by eases given in Moll's I7ntcrnuahiinr/rn iihrv dk Libido 
Bcxunltn, Bd.'l, pp. IH c(. nnrf. T3r. Imupts (a psemlnnym for tlio 
plishcd psychologist, Dr. Saint-l'’(inll uses the term ttuiophUie, for «oli< 
tary vice, ( Perurrstoa rt Pon'ornitf, BcxmUch, 1800, p, 3.17.) Hut all 
theao terras only cover a portion of the field. 
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but it is a eonfusing and antiquated mode of procedure, and from 
tlie psychological standpoint altogether illegitimate ; ‘^onanism” 
ought never to he used in this connection, if only on the groimd 
that 0 nan’s device was not auto-erotic, but was an early example 
of withdrawal before emission, or coitus inierruptus. 

While the name that I have chosen may possibly not be the 
best, there should be no question as to the importance of group- 
ing all tliose plienomena together. It seems to me that this field 
has rarely been viewed in a scientifically sound and morally sane 
light, simply liccause it has not been viewed as a whole. We have 
made it difiicult so to view it by directing our attention on the 
special group of auto-erotic facts — that group included imder 
masturbation — which was most easy to observe and which in an 
extreme form came plainly under medical observation in insanity 
and allied conditions, and we have wilfully torn this group of 
facts away from the larger groirp to which it naturally belongs. 
The questions wliich have been so widely, so diversely, and — it 
must uufortimately be added — often so mischievously discussed, 
concerning the nature and evils of masturbation are not seen in 
their true light and proportions until we realize that masturba- 
tion is but a specialized form of a tendency Avbich in some form 
or in some degree normally affects not only man, hrrt all the 
higher animals, From a medical point of view it is often con- 
venient to regard masturbation as an isolated fact ; but in order 
to understand it we must bear in mind its relationships. In this 
study of auto-erotism I shall frequently have occasion to refer to 
the old entity of “masturbation,-” because it lias been more care- 
fully studied than any other part of the auto-erotic field ; but I 
hope it will always be borne in mind that the ps 3 'chological sig- 
nificance and even the medical diagnostic value of masturbation 
cannot be appreciated unless we realize that it is an artificial sub- 
division of a great group of natural facts. 

The study of anto-erotism is far from being an unimpor- 
tant or merely curious study. Yet psychologists, medical and 
non-medical, almost without exception, treat its manifestations — 
when they refer to them at all — in a dogmatic and off-hand man- 
ner which is far from scientific. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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that the mrat widely divergent opinions are expressed. Nor ia 
it surprising that ignorant and chaotic notions among the gen- 
eral population aiioukl lead In re-sulta that would !)c luilicrous if 
they w»erc not piithctk*. To mention one instance known tn me: 
a, married lady who is a leader in social-purity movernents and an 
enthusiast for se.xual ehaatily, discovered, through rending somo 
pamphlet against solitary vice, that she had her.«(;lf been prac- 
ticing masturhation for yenra without knowing it. The pro- 
found anguish and hopeless despair of this woman in face, of what 
she believed to he the moral ruin td her whole life cannot well 
be described. It w<ndd he easy to give further examples, tlunigh 
scarcely a more strikitig one, to show the utter confusion into 
which we are thrown Iiy leaving this matter in the hands of blind 
leaders of the idind, Moreover, the eonditions of modern civil- 
ization render auto-erotisin a miilter of increasing social »ig- 
tiilioanco. As our marriage-rate decline.s, and us illicit sexual 
relntioiiBliips eontimu! to be ojuudy diseouragtKl, it is absolutely 
inevitable tbat auto-erotie iiheiioiuena of one kind or another, not 
only among women Imt also among men, sliould increase among 
ns both in amount and intensity. It luH’omes, therefore, a 
matter of some iinjiortanee, both to the moralist and the physi- 
cian, to investigate* the ji.sychological nature of these phenomena 
and to decide preeisely what their attitude should he toward them. 

I do not purpn.«(! to ciitc'r into a fliorougli discussion of 
all the aspects of auto-erotism, 'riiut would involve a very ex- 
tensive Btudy indeed. 1 wish to eonsiiler hrielly certain salient 
points eoneorning auto-erotic phenomena, especially their prev- 
alence, their nature, and their moral, jdiyaieal, and other eifeets, 
I base my study ])artly on the facts and opinions which during 
the last thirty years have been scattered through the periodical 
and other medical literature of Europe and America, and partly 
on the. experience of individuals, especially of fairly normal in- 
dividuals. 

Among animals in isolation, and sometimes in freedom— 
though this can less often he observed — it is well known that 
various forms of spontaneoiiB solitary sexual o.xeitenient occur. 
Ilorses when leading a lazy life may be oljserved flapping the 
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penis until some degree of emission takes place. Welsh ponies, 
I learn from a man wlio has had much experience with these ani- 
mals, habitually produce erections and emissions in their stalls; 
they do not bring their hind quarters up during this process, and 
they close their eyes, which does not take place when they have 
congress with mares. The same informant observed that bulls 
and goats produce emissions by using their forelegs as a stinv 
ulus, bringing up their hind quarters, and mares rub themselves 
against objects. I am informed by a gentleman who is a recog- 
nized authority on goats, that they sometimes take the penis into 
the mouth and produce actual orgasm, thus practicing auto- 
fellatio. As regards ferrets, the Eev. H. hTorthcote states'. 
“I am informed by a gentleman who has had considerable ex- 
perience of ferrets, that if the bitch, wlien in heat, cannot 
obtain a dog she pines and becomes ill. If a smooth pebble is 
introduced into the hutch, she will masturbate upon it, thus pre- 
serving her normal health for one season. But if this artilicial 
substitute is given to her a second season, she will not, as for- 
merly, bo content with it.^ 

Stags in the rutting season, when they have no partners, rub 
themselves against trees to produce ejaculation. Sheep mastur- 
bate; as also do camels, pressing tliemselves down against con- 
venient oljjccts; and elephants compress the penis between the 
hind legs to obtain omissions.^ Blnmenbach observed a bear 
act somewhat similarly on seeing other bears coupling, and 
hyenas, according to Ploss and Bartels, have been seen practicing 
mutual masturbation by licking each other’s genitals. Mammary 
masturbation, remarks Fere, is found in certain female and even 
male animals, like the dog and the cat.^ Apes are much given 
to masturbation, even in freedom, according to the evidence of 
good observers ; for while no female apes are celibates, many of 

III. Nortlicote, OlmsHanity o-nA Ses Problems, p. 231. 

2 Eos.se observed two elepliants procuring erection by entwining 
their proboscides, the act being completed by one elephant opening liia 
mouth and allowing the other to tickle the roof of it. (I. Eosse, Virginw 
Medical Monthly, October, 1802.) 

8 Fdrd, “Perversions sexuelles chez los animaux,’’ Itovuo Philaso- 
phiqiiB, May, 1897. 
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the males are obliged to lead a life of colibaey.l ^lalo monkeys 
use the hand in. masturbation, to rub and shake tin; penis.* 

In the human species these phenonieiui arc by tkj means 
found in civilization alone. To whatever extent, masturbation 
may have heen developed by the conditions of Knro|}ean life, 
which carry to the ntrao,st extreme tin; concomitiint .stimtihition 
and repression of the sexual emotions, it is far from l«‘ing, as 
Mantegiizza has declared it to lie, one of the moral ehanietcristies 
of EuroiKuins.'’ It is found among tlie peojde of nearly every 
race of which w'e have any intimate knowledge, liowcver natural 
the conditions under wliieh men and women may live.’* Thus, 


ITillier, L'Insiinrt Kcinirf, ISSft, p, 270. 

sitnll, Lihiiln HcximHk, li t. I. p. 7U. The same auiltnr ninitions 
[ibid., p. 370) that parnilH living in wilitnry miilini'niftit ituisturlwitB 
by rubViiiig the lawtnri.ir part at l!u> liii-iv iigniiist, wnm; t»liject until 
ejaculntion occur.s. Kibnmid Selmis {"llntiits of tlin I’eewit,'' Zanhgkl, 
April, 1002) auggeata that tlie peewit, wlinn rolling on the groiunl, and 
exerting preasuro on the amil region, is nioveil hy a sexual iinpiil« to 
satisfy desire; he adds that actual orgasm iippiuirs eveiilimlly to take 
piaco, !i apnsm of energy passing through the bird. 

3 Dr. iT. W, Ifowe {/v’.mR.si!'e T'encnn Mrmlnrbdlian, <i>nl f'onli* 
iwica, London and New York, 1K.S3, p. 02) writes of niaslnrluiUon: 'Tn 
savage lands it i.s of rare oceurrenee, .‘Ravages liv.s in a slate of NiituoJ. 
No moral oldigaiioim exist whieh (sunpel them to nlwlain fntm a imlural 
gratifieulinu of tluur jiassioiiH. Tliero is no soeial law whieh prevents 
tlifiTi from following the diotates of tlietr lowt*r Tiiiliire. Ifence, they 
hnvo no reason for adopting onanism as an onllet for passions. Tim 
moral trammeln of civilized Roeiely. and ignorance of jdiyHiidogiea! Iuw», 
give origin to tlm vice,” Kvery one of tticsft aix H»nfenet‘H i« incorrect or 
inialending. They nro worth quoting ns a statement of the fatpular view 
of savago life. 

•1 T enn recall little evidenee of its oxisteneo nmong the Australian 
aborigines, though there is, in tho Wiradyiiri Inngnage, spoken over a 
large jtart of New Souili M’aic.s, a word (wliellier ancient or not. I do 
not know) meaning maalurlialion ( Joai-ml of tkn Anlhro/mlnr/i'-al In- 
»Htvic, July-Dee., 1004, p. .303), Dr. W. IlotU [Klhnolmtivnl Klndtes 
Amnnij the NorUtwi'M-Ocnlml Qucfonland Ahoiiginm. p, 1H4!, who liaa 
carefully studied tlie hlachH of hia clistriet, remarka that ho ha« no evi- 
dence ns to the pmeliee of either masturbation or sodomy among them. 
More recently (1000) Itolh has Htalod that married men in Norlli 
Quoensland and elsewhere maHturl);ito during their wives' alwenee, A* 
regards the iMaori of New Zealand, Norlhcute adds, tlu're is a rtiro 
word for maHturl;ation (ns also at Rarotonga), init awording to a. 
difitinguiHlH'd Draori seholur tliero are no allusions to tlie iiraetiei! in 
Maori lilerntiire, and it was iirolmhly not praelieed in priinuive time*. 
The Maori and tlio I’olyiiiwiaiis of tho Cook Tsltinds, Korthenle remarks, 
conaider the. aet unmanly, applying to it a phrase meaning "to make 
women of themselves,” (Norfclicbto, toe, eit,, p. 232.) 
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among the Wama Hottentots, among the young -women at all 
events, Gustav Fritsch found that masturbation is so common 
that it is regarded as a custom of the country ; no secret is made 
of it, and in the stories and legends of the race it is treated as 
one of the most ordinary facts of life. It is so also among the 
Basutos, and the Kaffirs are addicted to the same hahit.^ The 
Fuegians have a word for masturbation, and a special word for 
masturbation by women.2 When the Spaniards first arrived at 
Vizcaya, in tlie Philippines, they found that masturbation was 
universal, and that it was customary for the women to use an 
artificial penis and other abnormal methods of sexual gratifica- 
tion. Among the Balinese, according to Jacobs (as quoted bj 
Floss and Bartels), masturbation is general; in the boudoir of 
many a Bali beauty, he adds, and certainly in every harem, may 
be found a wax penis to which many hours of solitude are , 
devoted. Throughout the East, ns Eram, speaking from a long 
medical experience, has declared, masturabtion is very prevalent, 
especially among young girls. In Egypt, according to Snn- 
nini, it is prevalent in harems. In India, a medical corre- 
spondent tolls me, he once treated the widow of a wealthy Moham- 
medan, who informed him that she began masturbation at an 
early age, “just like all other women.” Tlie same informant tells 
me that on the fagade of a large temple in Ori,ssa are bas-reliefs, 
representing both men and women, alone, masturbating, and also 
women masturbating men. Among the Tamils of Ceylon mastur- 
bation is said to be common. In Cochin China, Lorion remarks, 
it is practiced by both sexes, but especially by the married 
women.® Japanese women have probably carried the mechanical 
arts of auto-erotism to the highest degree of perfection. They 
use two hollow balls about the size of a pigeon’s egg (sometimes 

1 Greenlees, Journal of Mental /Science, July, 1896. A gentleman 
long resident among the KalTirs of South, hiatal, told Northcote, however, 
that he had met with no word for masturbation, and did not believe the 
practice prevailed there. 

2 Hyades and Deniker, Mission Seieniiflque du Cap Born, vol. vii, 
p. 296. 

^ La OriminaUtd cn Ooohin-Ohine, 1887, p. 116 j also Mondibre, 
“Monographio do la li'emmo Annamite,” MAmoires SooxAtd d’Anthx-o- 
pologic, tome ii, p. 486. 
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one alone is used), which, as described by Jocat, Cliristinn, and 
others, 1 are made of very thin leaf of brass ; one m empty, the 
other (called the little man) contains a small heavy nit’lal Iiall, or 
else some quicksilver, and sometimes metal tongues wliifli vibrate 
when set in movement; so that if the halls are held in the hand 
side by side there is a eontiimous movemcmt. 'I’hc empty tme is 
drst introduced into the vagina in contact with the uterus, then 
the other; the slightest movement of tlie pelvis (»r thighs, or 
even spontaneous movement of the organs, causes llui* inetal liall 
(or the quicksilver) to roll, and the resulting vilirafbm pnodueea 
a imolonged voluptuous titillatiou, a gentle shock as from a weak 
electric inductive apparatus; the halls are called rin-m-iama, 
and are held in the vagina by a paper tampon. Tin; •women who 
use these halls delight to swing themselves in a hammock or 
•rocking-chair, tlie delicate vibration of the balls slowly producing 
the highest degree of se.xual exeitement. Joest mentions that this 
apparatus, though well known by nan\e to ordinary gi rls, is chiefly 
used by the more fashionable iji’hlias, ns well as by prnslitutefi. 
Its use has now spread to China, Annam, and India, .lapiinese 
women also, it is said, frequently use an nrtiiieial penis of paper 
or clay, called engi. Among the Atjeb, again, according to Jacobs 
(as quoted by PIoss), the young of botli sexes inasturbiite and the 
elder girls use an artificial penis of wax. In China, also, the 
artificial penis — ^made of rosin, supple and (like the classical 
instrument described by Horondas) rose-eolorcd — is publicly sold 
and widely used by -women 

1 Christian, article on “Onanisme,” Diclionnaire mciiclapMttim dm 

sciences inddicales; Pioss and Hartcls, Das liVa'ii; Moniglin, “Dio 
Onanie^beim normalen Weibe,” Zeitsohrift fiir arimiml-Anlhrtipologie, 
■,pr~ I- - '% Procriation Volontaire dcs Dmxs, ih Si. In me 
f \e rin-no-tama -was known in France, 

■ ■ ' Thus Bacliaumont, in liis Journal (umler data 

July 31, 1773), refers to "a very extraordinary instrument of amorous 
mystery,” brought by a traveler from India j he ileseribes this “Itoule 
erotique” as the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered with soft skin, and gilded. 
Of. P. S. Krauss, Qesohlooht,slei)cn in Branch and Bills d«r Japanm', 
Leipzig, 1907. 

2 It may be worth mentioning that tlie Ralish Itullniw of British 
Columbia liavs a myth of an old woman having intercourac with young 
women, by means of n liom worn as a penis {Jwrnal of the Anthropo^ 
logical Institute, July-Dcc., 1004, p. 342). 
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It may be noticed, that among non-European races it is 
among women, and especially among those who are subjected to 
the excitement ol a life professionally devoted to some form of 
pleasure, that the use of the artificial instruments of auto-erotism 
is chiefiy practiced. The same is markedly true in Europe. The 
use of an artificial penis in solitary sexual gratification may be 
traced down from classic times, and doubtless prevailed in the 
very earliest human civilization, for such an instrument is said 
to be represented in old Babylonian sculptures, and it is referred 
to by Ezekiel (Ch. XVI . v. 17). * The Lesbian women are said to 
have used such instruments, made of ivory or gold with silken 
stuils and linen. Aristophanes {Lysistrata, v. 109) speaks of the 
manufacture by the Milesian women of a leather artificial penis, 
or olisbos. In the British Museum is a vase representing a 
hetaim holding such instruments, which, as found at Pompeii, 
may be seen in the museum at Eaples. One of the best of Ileron- 
das's mimes, “The Private Conversation,” presents a dialogue 
between two ladies concerning a certain olisbos (or ), 

which one of them vaunts as a dream of delight. Through the 
Middle Ages (when from time to time the clergy reprobated the 
use of such instruments^) they continued to be known, and after 
the fifteenth century tire references to them became more precise. 
Thus Fortini, the Siennese novelist of the sixteenth century, re- 
fers in his Novella dci Novki (7th Day, ISTovella XXXIX) to “the 
glass object filled with warm water which nuns use to calm 
the sting of the flesh and to satisfy themselves as well as they 
can”; he adds that widows and other women anxious to avoid 
pregnancy availed themselves of it. In Elizabethan England, at- 
the same time, it appears to have been of similar character and 
Marston in his satires tells how Lueea prefers “a glassy instrm 

iln Burchard’s Penitential (cap. 142-3), penalties are assigned 
to the woman who makes a phallus for nao on. lieraelf or otlier 
women. (Wassersohleben, Bussordnungen der ahendldndlichen Kirche, 
p. 068.) The penis sucocdancus, the Latin phallus or fasoinum, is in 
Prance called godcmiche; in Italy, passatempo, and also diletto, wlienoo 
dildo, by wliicli it is most commonly known in England. For men, the 
corresponding cunnus suocedaneus is. in England, called merkin, wliich 
meant originally (as doflnod in old editions of Bailey’s Dictionary) 
“counterfeit hair for women’s privy parts,” 
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ment” to ^'lier husband’s lukewarm bed.'” In sixteenth centui’y 
Prance, also, such in,stnunent3 -vrere sometimes made of glass, 
and Brantome refers to the godemiehe; in eighteenth century 
Germany they 'were called Sanihanse, and their ruse, according 
to Heinse, as quoted by Diihren, was common among aristocratio 
women. In England by that time the dihlo appears to have 
become common. Arehemholtz states that while in Paris they 
are only sold secretly, in London a certain Mrs. Philips sold them 
openly on a large scale in her shop in Leicester Square. J ohn 
Bee in 1835, stating that the name was originally dil-dol, remarks 
that their use was formerly commoner tlian it was in his day. 
In Prance, Madame Gourdan, the most notorious brothel -keeper 
of the eighteenth centuij, carried on a wholesale trade in con- 
solaUurs, as they were called, and “at her death numberless 
letters from abbesses and simple nuns were found among her 
papers, asking for a ‘consolateur’ to be sent.”^ The modem 
Preneh instrument is described by Gamier as of hardened red 
rubber, exactly imitating the penis and capable of Imlding warm 
milk or other fluid for injection at the moment of orgasm ; the 
compressible scrotum is said to liaxe been first added in the 
eighteenth century 

In Islam the artificial penis has reached nearly as high a 
development as in Christendom. Turkish women use it and it 
is said to be openly sold in (Smyrna. In the harems of Zanzibar, 
according to Baumann, it is of considerable size, carved out of 
ebony or ivory, and commonly bored through so that warm 
water may be injected. It is here regarded ns an Arab invention.^ 

Somewhat similar appliances may be traced in all centres of 
civilization. But throughout they appear to be frequently con- 
fined to the world of prostitutes and to those women who live on 
the fashionable or semi-artistic verge of that world. Ignorance 
and delicacy combine with a less versatile and perverted concen- 
tration on the sexual impulse to prevent any general recourse to 
such highly specialized methods of solitary gratification. 

1 Dtihreu, Der Marquis de Sade und/ Seine Xeii, .3d ed,, pp, 13(X 
232; id. QesohleohUlo'ben m HSnqland, Bd. II, pp, 284 et seq, 

2 Gamier, Onanisma, p. 378. 

3 Zeitsohrift fiir Ethnoloqie, 1809, p. 069. 
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On the other hand, the nse, or rather abuse, of the ordinar;y 
objects and implements of daily life in obtaining auto-erotic 
gratification, among the ordinary population in civilized modern 
lands, has reached an extraordinary degree of extent and varietj' 
we can only feebly estimate by the occasional resulting mis- 
chances which come under the surgeon’s hands, because only a 
certain proportion of such instruments are dangerous. Thus the 
banana seems to be widely used for masturbation by women, and 
appears to be marked out for the purpose hy its size and shaped ; 
it is, however, innocnous, and never comes under the surgeon’s 
notice; the same may probably be said of the cucumhers and 
other vegetables more especially used hy country and factory girls 
in masturbation ; a lady living near Yichy told Pouillet that she 
had often heard (and had herself been able to verify the fact) 
that the young peasant women commonly used turnips, carrots, 
and heet-roots. In the eighteenth century Mirnheau, in his 
EroWca Billion gave a list of the various objects used in convents 
(which ho describes as "vast theatres” of such practices) to 
obtain solitary sexual excitement. In more recent years the fol- 
lowing are a few of the objects found in the vagina or bladder 
whence they could only be removed hy surgical interference^ ; 

ITlie mythology of Hawaii, one may note, tells of goddesses who 
were impregnated by bananas they had placed beneath tlieir garments. 
B. Stern mention.s (Medizin in der Turin, Bd. II, p. 24) that the 
women of Turkey and Hgypt use the banana, as well as tho encumber, 
etc., for masturbation. In a poem in the AraHan 'Nights, also {‘‘History 
of the Young Novir with the Frank”), we read; ‘‘0 bananas, of soft 
and smooth skins, which dilate tlie eyes of young girls . , . you, 

alone among fruits are endowed with a pitying heart, 0 consolers of 
widows and divorced women,” In France and England they are not 
uncommonly used for the same purpose. 

2 See, e.g., Winekel, Die ICrankheiten der weiblichen Earnrohre und 
Blase, 1886, p. 211 ; and “Lehrbuch der Frauenkrankheiten,” 1886, p. 
210; also, Hyrtl, Eandiuoh du Topographisohen Anatomie, 7th ed., Bd. 
II, pp. 212-214. Grtinfeld {Wiener modizinisahe Blatter, November 2(i, 
1806), collected 116 eases of foreign body in the bladder — 68 in men,, 
47 in women; but while those found in men were usually tho result ot 
j, found in woman were mostly introduced by the 

■ I .■ ■■■■■ . The patient usually professes profound ignorance 

■ ■ ■ i. . ' ■ l.]-'t came there; or she explains that she accidentally 

sat down upon it, or that she used it to produce freer urination. The 
earliest surgical ease of this kind I happen to have met with, was re- 
corded by Plazzon, in Italy, in 1621 (He Partihus Oenerationi Insermew 
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Pencils, sticks of sealing-wax, cotton-reels, liair-pins (and in 
Italy very commonly tlio bone-pins used in tluj hair), bodkins, 
knitting-needles, crochet-needles, needle-cases, compasses, glass 
stoppers, candles, corks, trmiblers, forks, tooth-picks, tooth- 
brushes, pomade-pots (in a case recorded by Seliroedor with a 
cockchafer inside, a makeshift substitute for the Japanese rin-no- 
tama), while in one recent English case a full-sized hen’s egg was 
removed from the vagina of a middle-aged married woman. 
More than nine-tenth? of the foreign bodies found in the female 
bladder or urethra are due to masturbation. The age of the 
individuals in whom such objects have been found is usually from 
I'i' to 30, but in a few cases they have been found in girls Ijelow 
14, infrequently in women between 40 and 50 ; the large objects, 
naturally, are found chiefly in the vagina, and in married wouion.i 
Hair-pins have, above all, been found in the female bladder 
with special frequency; this point is wortli some consideration 
as an illustration of the enormous frequency of this form of auto- 
erotism. The female urethra is undoubtedly a normal centre 
of sexual feeling, as Pouillet pointed out many years ago; a 
woman medical correspondent, also, writes that in some women 
the maximum of voluptuous sensation is at the vesical aj)hincter 
or orifice, though not always so limited. E. H. Smith, indeed, 
considers that “the urethpa is the part in which the orgasm 
occurs,^’ and remarks that in sexual excitement mutais always 
flows largely from the urethra.^ It should bo added that when 
once introduced the physiological mechanism of the bladder 
apparently causes the organ to tend to “swallow” the foreign 
object. Yet for every case in which the hair-pin disappears and 


tilms, lib. ii, Cli. XIIT) ; it was that of a certain lionoraljle maiden 
with a large clitoris, who, seeking to lull sexual excitement witli the aid 
of a bone needle, inserted it in the bladder, whence it was removed by 
Aquapendente, 

1 A. Poulet, Train des Oorps 6trangcrs cn Ohirwpia, 1870. English 
translation, 1831, vol. ii, pp. 209, 2.30. Rohleder {Die iDieturhatioii, IHi)!), 
pp. 24-31) also gives examples of strange objects found in the sexual 
organs. 

2 E. H. Smith, “Signs of Masturbation in the Eomale,” Paoifto 
Medical Journal,” February, 1003, quoted by R, W. Taylor, Practical 
Treatise on Sexual Disorders, 3d cd., p. 418. 
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is lost in the bladder, from carelessness or the oblivion of the 
sexual spasm, there must be a vast number of eases in 'which the 
instrument is used -without any such unfortunate restdt. There 
is thus great significance in the frequency with which cases of 
hair-pin in the bladder are strewn through the medical literature 
of all countries. 

In 18G2, a German surgeon found the accident so eommon 
that he invented a special instrument for extracting hair-pins 
from the female bladder, as, indeed, Italian and French surgeons 
have also done. In France, Denuce, of Bordeaux, came to the 
conclusion that hair-pin in the bladder is the commonest result 
of masturbation as knorvn to the surgeon. In England cases are 
constantly being recorded. Lawson Tait, stating that most cases 
of stone in the bladder in women are due to the introduction of 
a foreign body, very often a ham-pin, adds: 'T have removed 
hair-pins encrusted with phosphates from ten different female 
bladders, and not one of the owners of these bladders would give 
any account of the incident.”^ Stokes, again, records that during 
four years he had four cases of hair-pin in the female urethra. ^ 
In New York one physician met with four cases in a short 
experience.® In Switzerland Professor Reverdin had a precisely 
similar experience.^ ^ 

There is, however, another class of material objects, widely 
employed for producing physical auto-erotism, which in the 

1 L. Tait, Diseases of Women, 1889, vol. i, p. 100. 

^Ohstetric Journal, vol. i, 1873, p. 658. Of, G. J. Arnold, DriHsn 
Medical Journal, January 0, 1900, p. 21. 

s Dudley, American Journal of Ohstetrias, July, 1889, p. 758. 

4 A. Keverdin, “Jdpingles it Cheveux dans ia Vessie, Revue MOdioalo 
de la Suisse Romande, January 20, 1888. His eases are fully recorded, 
and Ills paper is an able and interesting contribution to this by-way of 
sexual psychology. The first case was a sohool-master’a wife, aged 22, 
who confessed in her husband’s presence, without embarrassment or 
hesitation, that the mamnuvre was habitual, learned from a school- 
companion, and continued after marriage. The second was a single 
woman of 42, a curd’s servant, who attempted to elude confession, but 
on leaving the doctor’s house remarked to the house-maid, “Never go 
to bed without taking out your hairpins; nceidenta happen so easily.” 
Tlie third was an English girl of 17 who finally acknowledged that 
she had lost two hairpins in this way. The fourth was a child of 12, 
driven by the pain to confess that the practice had become a habit 
with her. 
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nature ol things never reaches the surgeon. I refer to the effects 
that, naturally or unnaturally, may be produced by many of the 
objects and implements of daily life that do not normally come 
in direct contact with the sexual organs. Children sometimes, 
even when scarcely more than infants, produce sexual excitement 
by friction against the corner of a chair or other piece of furni- 
ture, and women sometimes do the same.^ Guttccit, in llussia, 
knew women who made a large knot in their chcmisGs to mb 
against, and mentions a woman Avbo would sit on her naked heel 
and rub it against her. Girls in Prance, I am informed, are 
fond of riding on the chcvaux-de-hoisj or hol)by-horses, because of 
the sexual excitement thus aroused ; and that the sexual emotions 
play a part in the fascination exerted by this form of amusement 
everywhere is indicated by the ecstatic faces of its devotees.- At 
the temples in some parts of Central India, I am told, swings are 
hung up in pairs, men and women swinging in these until sexually 
excited; during the months when the men in these districts have 
to he away from home the girls put up swings to console them- 
selves for the loss of their Imsbands. 

It is interesting to observe the very wklo prevalunco of swinging, 
often of a religions or magic elinraoter, and the evident HO.xual signill- 
oanoe underlying it, altliough this is not always oloariy hronglit out. 
Groos, disolis.sing tile frequency of swinging (JMc tSpicla tier Mcnsohcti, 
p, 114) refers, for instance, to the custom of the Gilbert Islanders for 
a young man to swing a girl from a eoeo palni, and tlien to cling on 
and swing witli lior. In ancient Greece, women anil grown-up girls were 
fond of see-saws and swings. The Atlienians Imd, indeed, a swinging 
festival { Athenaius, Bk. XIV, Ch. X) . Songs of a voluptuous eliaractor, 
we gather from Atlienieus, were sung by tiio women at this festival. 

1 "One of my patients,” remarks Dr. E. T. Morris, of New York, 
(TrmsaoHom of the American Assooialioa of Ohstetrivians, for 1892, 
Philadelphia, vol. v), “wlio is a devout chureli-member, had never allowed 
herself to entertain sexual thoughts referring to men, but she mastur- 
bated every morning, when standing before the mirror, by rubbing 
against a key in the bureau-drawer. A man never excited lier passions, 
but tliR siglit of a key in any bureau-drawer aroused erotic desires.” 

2 Preud {Drei Aliliandhmgen sur Seimaltheorie, p. 118) refers to the 
sexual pleasure of swinging. Swinging another jicrson may lie a soiirec of 
voluptuous excitement, and one of the GOO forms of sexual pleasure 
enumerated in De Sade’s Los 120 Joumiea de Sodome is (according to 
Diihren) to propel a girl vigorously in a swing. 
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J. Gr. Prazer {The Golden Bough, vol. ii, note A, “Swinging as a 
Magical Rite”) discusses the q:ueation, and brings forward instances in 
which men, or, especially, women swing. “The notion seems to be,” 
he states, “tliat the eereraony promotes fertility, whether in the vege- 
tnbla or in the animal kingdom; though why it should he BUppo.sed 
to do so, I confess myself unable to explain” {loo. cit,, p. 450). The 
explanation seeina, however, not far to seek, in view of the facts quoted 
above, and Frazer himself refers to the voluptuous oharacter of the 
songs sometimes sung. 

Even apart from actual swinging of the whole body, a swing- 
ing movement may suilice to arouse sexual excitement, and may, — at all 
events, in women, — constitute an essential part of methods of attaining 
solitary sexual gratifioation. Kiernan thus describes tlie habitual auto- 
erotic procedure of a young American woman: “The patient knelt 
before a chair, let her elbows drop on its seat, gi’asping the arms with 
a firm grip, then commenced a swinging, writhing motion, seeming 
to fix her pelvis, and moving her trunk and limbs. The muscles were 
rigid, the face took on a passionate expression; the features were con- 
torted, the eyes rolled, the teeth were set, and the lips compressed, 
while the cheeks wore purple. The condition bore a striking resemblance 
to‘'*the passional stage of grand liysteria, The reveling took only a 
moment to commence, but lasted a long time. Swaying induced a 
pleasurable sensation, accompanied with a fooling of suction upon the 
clitoris. Almost iinmodiately after, a sensation of bursting, caused by 
discharge from the vulvo-vaginal glands, occurs, followed by a rapture 
prolonged foT an indefinite time.” The accompanying sexual imagery 
is so vivid a& almost to become hallucinatory. (J. G. Kiernan, “Sex 
Transformation and Rsyohie Impotence,” American Journal of Derma- 
tology, vol. ix, No, 2.) 

Somewhat similarly sensations of sexnal character are some- 
times experienced by boys when climbing up a pole. It is not 
even necessary that there should he direct external contact with 
the sexnal organs, and Howe states that gymnastic swinging poles 
around which hoys swing while supporting the whole weight on 
the hands, may suffice to produce sexual excitement. 

Several writers have pointed out that riding, especially in 
women, may produce sexnal excitement and orgasm.^ It is well- 

1 The fact that horse exercise may proluoe pollutions was well 
recognized by Catholic theologiana, and Sanchez states that this fact 
need not bo made n reason for traveling on foot. RolflnciuB, in 1807, 
pointed out that horse-riding, in those nnaceustomed to it, may lead 
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known, also, that both in men and women the vibratory motion 
of a railwa3'’-train frequently produces a certain degree of sexual 
excitement, especially when sitting forward. Such excitement 
may remain latent and not become specifically sexual.^ I am not 
aware that this quality of railway traveling has ever been fostered 
as a sexual perversion, but the sewing-machine has attracted con- 
siderable attention on account of its influence in exciting 
anto-erotic manifestations. The early type of sewing-machine, 
especially, was of very heavy character and involved much up 
and clown movement of the legs; Langdon Down pointed out 
many years ago that this frequently produced great sexual 
erethism which led to masturbation.^ According to one Trench 
authority, it is a well-recognized fact that to work a sewing- 
machine with the body in a certain position produces sexual 
excitement leading to the orgasm. The oecurrcnce of the 
orgasm is indicated to the observer by the machine l)eing worked 
for a few seconds with uncontrollable rapidity. Tiiis sound is 
said to be frequently heard in large Trench workrooms, ancf it 
is part of the duty of the superintendents of the rooms to make 
the girls sit properly.^ 

‘'Jiiving a visit wliicli I once paid to a manufactory of military 
oloihing,” Pouillet writes, “I witnessed the following Bceno, In the 
midst of the uniform sound produced by some tliirty sowing-inachinea, 
1 suddenly lieard one of the machines working with mvicli more velocity 
than the others. I looked at the person who was working it, a Iwunctto 
of 18 or 20. Wliile she was automatically occupied with tlie trou.sers 
she was making on the machine, her face faeeame nnimiited, her mouth 
opened slightly, her nostrils dilated, her feet moved the pedals with 
constantly increasing rapidity. Soon I saw a convulsive look in lier 


to nocturnal pollutions. Eohleder {Die Masturbation, pp. 1.83-134) 
brings together evidence regarding the influence of horse exercise in 
producing sexual excitement. 

1 A correspondent, to whom the idea was presented for tlie first 
time, wrote : “Henceforward I shall know to what I must attribute tlio 
blis.s — almost the beatitude — I .so often have experienced after traveling 
for four or live hours in a tx-ain.” Penta mentions the ease of a young 
girl who first experienced sexual desire at tlie age of twelve, after a rail- 
way Journey. 

2 Langdon Down, British Medical Journal, January 12, 1807. 

3 Pouiliet, L'Ona-iiisme chex la. Femme, Paris, IRftO; Pouvnier, Do 
VOnanisme, 1886; Eohleder, Die Masturbation, p. 132. 
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eyes, lier eyelids were lowered, her face turned pale and was thrown 
backward; hands and legs stopped and became extended; a suffocated 
cry, followed by a long sigh, was lost in the noise of the workroom. 
The girl remained motionless a few seconds, drew out her handkerchief 
to wipe away the pearls of sweat from her forehead, and, after easting 
a timid and ashamed glance at her companions, resumed her work. 
The forewoman, wlio acted as my guide, having observed the direction 
of my gaze, took me up to the girl, who blushed, lowered her face, and 
murmured some incoherent words before the forewoman had opened her 
mouth, to advise her to ait fully on the chair, and not on its edge. 

“As I was leaving, I heard another machine at another part of the 
room in accelerated movement. The forewoman smiled at me, and re- 
marked that that was so frequent that it attracted no notice. It was 
specially observed, she told me, iu the case of young woi'k-girla, ap- 
prentices, and those who sat on the edge of their seats, thus much facili- 
tating friction of the labia.” 

In cases wliGTe the sewing-machine does not lead to direct 
self-excitement it has been, held, as by Hothergill,^ to predispose 
to frequency of involuntary sexual orgasm during sleep, from tha 
irritation set up by the movement of tbe feet in the sitting 
posture during the day. The essential movement in working the 
sewing-machine is the flexion and extension of the ankle, but 
the muscles of the thighs are used to maintain the feet firmly 
on the treadle, the thighs are held together, and there is a con- 
siderable degree of flexion or extension of the thighs on the 
trunk; by a special adjustment of the body, and sometimes per- 
haps merely in the presence of sexual hyperajsthesia, it is thus 
possible to act upon tbe sexual organs; but this is by no means 
a necessary result of using the sewing-machine, and inquiry of 
various women, with well-develoi^ed sexual feelings, who are ac- 
customed to work the treadle, has not shown the presence of any 
tendency in this direction. 

Sexual irritation may also be produced by the bicycle in 
women. Thus, Moll^ remarks that he knows many married 
women, and some unmarried, who experience sexual excitement 
when cycling; in several eases he has ascertained that the excite- 
ment is carried as far as complete orgasm. This result cannot, 

1 'West-Riding Asijlum Reports, 1876, vol. vi. 

2 Pas Ne'^vose 'Weil, 1898, p. 193. 

12 
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lio-wever, easily happen unless the seat is too high, the peak in 
contact with the organs, and a rolling movement is adopted ; in 
the absence of marked hyperaisthesia these results arc only ef- 
fected by a bad seat or an improper attitude, the body during 
cycling resting under proper conditions on the buttocks, and 
the work being mainly done by the muscles of the thighs and 
legs which control the ankles, flexion of the thigh on the jielvis 
being very small. Most medical authorities on eyeding are of 
opinion that when cycling leads to sexual excitement the fault 
lies more witli the woman than with the machine. This con- 
clusion does not appear to me to be absolutely correct. I find 
on inquiry that with the old-fashioned saddle, with an elevated 
peak rising toward the pubes, a certain degree of sexual excite- 
ment, not usually producing the orgasm (hut, aa one lady ex- 
pressed it, making one feel quite ready for it), is fairly common 
among women. Lydston finds that irritation of the genital 
organs may unquestionably he produced in botli males and 
females by cycling. The aggravation of haemorrhoids sometimes 
produced by cycling indicates also the tendency to local eongos- 
tion. With the improved flat saddles, however, constructed with 
more definite adjustment to the anatomical formation of the 
parts, this general tendency is reduced to a negligilile minimum. 

Reference may ho made at this point to the influence of 
tiglit-laeing. This has been recognized by gynajcologists as a 
factor of sexual excitemeut and a method of masturhation.i 
Women who have never worn corsets sometimes find that, 
on first putting them on, sexual feeling is so intensified that it 
is necessary to abandon their use.^ The reason of this (as Sie- 
beit points out in his BucJi fiir EUern) seems to he that the cor- 
set both favors pelvic congestion and at the same time exerts a 
pressure on the abdominal muscles which brings them into the 
state produced during coitus. It is doubtless for the same 

iln tho Appendix to volume iii of those Studies, I have reoordsd 
the experience of a lady vho found sexual gratification in this manner. 

2 Dr. J. G-. ICiernan, to whom I am indebted for a note on this 
point, calls my attention also to the case of a homosexual and maso- 
chistic man {Medical Record, vol. xix) whoso feelings were intensified 
by tight-lacing. 
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reason that, as some -woinen have found, more distension of 
the bladder is possible without corsets than with them. 

In a further class of cases no external object whatever is 
used to procure the sexual orgasm, but the more or less voluntary 
pressure of the thighs alone is brought to bear upon the sexual 
regions. It is done either when sitting or standing, the thighs 
being placed together and finnly crossed, and the pelvis rocked 
so that the sexual organs are pressed against the inner and poste- 
rior parts of the thighs. ^ This is sometimes done by men, and is 
fairly common among women, especially, according to Marti- 
neau,^ among those who sit much, such as dressmakers and 
milliners, those wlm use tlie sewing-machine, and those who ride. 
Yedeler remarks that in his experience in Scandinavia, thigh- 
friction is the commonest form of masturbation in women. The 
practice is widespread, and a medical correspondent in India 
tells me of a Brahmin widow who confessed to this form of 
masturbation, I am told that in London Board Schools, at the 
present time, thigh-rubbing is not infrequent among the girl 
scholars ; the proportion mentioned in one school was about ten 
per cent, of the girls over eleven ; the thigh-rubbing is done more 
or less openly and is interpreted by the uninitiated as due merely 
to a desire to relieve the bladder. It is .found in female infants. 
Thus, Townsend records the case of an infant, 8 months old, who 
would cross her right thigh over the left, close her eyes and 
clench her fists; after a minute or two there would be complete 
relaxation, with sweating and redness of face; this would occur 
about once a week or oftener; the child was quite healthy, with 
no abnormal condition of the genital organs.® The frequency of 

1 Some women are also able to produce the orgasm, when in a state 
of sexual excitement, by placing a cushion between tlie knees and press- 
ing the thighs firmly together. 

^Legons sur les Diformations Tulvaires, p. 64. Martineau was 
informed by a dressmaker that it is very frequent in woi’krooms and 
can usually be done without attractiug attention. An ironer informed 
him that while standing at her work, she crossed her legs, slightly bind- 
ing the trunk forward and supporting herself on the table by the hands; 
then a few movements of contraction of tlie adductor muscles of the 
thigh would sullioe to produce the orgasm. 

3 C. W. Townsend, “Tliigh-friction in Children under one Year,” 
Annual Meeting of the American Pediatric Society, Montreal, 1890. Five 
cases are recorded by this writer, all in female infants. 
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thigh-friction among -women as a form of masturbation is clue to 
the fact that it is usually acquired innocently and it involves no 
indecorum. Thus Soutzo reports the ease of a girl of 12 who at 
school, when having to wait her turn at the water-closet, for fear 
of wetting herself would put her clothes between her legs and 
press her thighs together, moving them backwards and forwards 
in the effort to control the bladder; she discovered that a pleasur- 
able sensation was thus produced and acquired the habit of prac- 
ticing the manoeuvre for its own sake; at the age of 17 she 
bbgan to vary it in different ways; thus she would hang from a 
tree with her legs swinging and her chemise pressed between her 
thighs which she would rub together.^ Thigh-friction in some 
of its forms is so comparatively decorous a form of masturbation 
that it may even be performed in public places; thus, a few 
years ago, while waiting for a train at a station on the outskirts 
of a provincial town, I became aware of the presence of a young 
woman, sitting alone on a seat at a little distance, whom I could 
observe unnoticed. She was leaning back with legs crossed, 
swinging the crossed foot vigorously and continuously ; this con- 
tinued without interruption for some ten minutes after I first 
observed her; then the swinging movement reached a climax; 
she leant still further back, thus bringing the sexual region still 
more closely in contact witli the edge of the bench and straight- 
ened and stiffened her body and legs in what appeared to be a 
momentary spasm; there could be little doubt as to what had 
taken place. A few moments later she sloivly walked from her 
solitary seat into the waiting-room and sat down among the 
other waiting passengers, quite still now and with uncrossed legs, 
a pale quiet young woman, possibly a farmer’s daughter, serenely 
unconscious that her manoeuvre had been detected, and very 
possibly herself ignorant of its true nature. 

There are many other forms in which the impulse of auto- 
erotism presents itself. Dancing is often a powerful method of 
sexual excitement, not only among civilized but among savage 
peoples, and Zaclie describes the erotic dances of Swaheli women 


1 Soiitzo, Arohives de NeuroTogie, February, 1003, p. 167. 
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as having a masturbatory object.^ Stimnlation of the nates is a 
potent adjuvant to the production of self-exeiteinent, and self- 
flagellation with rods, etc., is practiced by some . individuals, 
especially young woinen.^ Urtication is another form of this 
stimulation j Eeverdin knew a young woman who obtained sexual 
gratification by flogging herself with chestnut burrs, and it is 
stated that in some parts of France (departments of the Ain and 
G6te d’Or) it is not uncommon for yoimg girls to masturbate by 
rubbing the leaves of the Linaria cynihalaria, (here called “pin- 
ton” or “timbarde”) on to the sexual parts, thus producing a 
burning sensation. ^ Stimulation of the mamma, normally an 
erogenous centre in women, may occasionally serve as a method 
for obtaining auto-erotic satisfaction, including the orgasm, in 
both sexes. I have been told of a case in a man, and a medical 
correspondent in India informs me that he knows a Eurasian 
woman, addicted to masturbation, who can only obtain the 
orgasm by rubbing the genitals with one hand while with the 
other she rubs and finally squeezes her breasts. The tactile 
stimulation even of regions of the body which are not normally 
erogenous zones in either sex may sometimes lead on to sexual 
excitement ; Hirschsprung, as well as Freud, believes that this is 
often the case as regards finger-sucking and toe-sucking in 
infancy. Even stroking the chin, remarks Debreyne, may pro- 
duce a pollution.'* Taylor refers to the ease of a young woman 
of 33, who was liable to attacks of choreic movements of the 
hands which would terminate in alternately pressing the middle 
finger on the tip of the nose and the tragus of the ear, when a 
“far-away, pleased expression” would appear on her face; she 
thus produced sexual excitement and satisfaction. She had no 

1 Zaolie, Zeiisclirift fUr JEtlinologio, 1800, p. 72. I liave discussed 
■wliat may be regarded as the normally sexual influence of dancing, in tho 
third volume of these Studies, “The Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” 

2 Tlie case lias been recorded of a Russian who had tlie spon- 
taneous impulse to self-flagellation on the nates with a rod, for the sake 
of sexual excitement, from the age of 6. {Bivista MensUe di 'Psichinf^-io , 
April, 1000, p. 102.) 

3 KpuTTTaSia, vol. V, p. 368. As regards tho use of nettles, see 
Dfihren, OcsclilcoMslehcn in JUngland, Bd. 11, p. 392. 

4 Debreyne, Mceoliialogie, p. 177. 
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idea of wrong- doing and was surprised and ashamed when she 
realized the nature of her act.'^ 

Most of the foregoing examples of auto-erotism are com- 
monly inclndedj by no means correctly, under the heading of 
"naasturbatiou.” There are, however, a vast number of people, 
possessing strong sexual emotions and living a solitary life, who 
experience, sometimes by instinct and sometimes on moral 
grounds, a strong repugnance for these manifestations of auto- 
erotism. As one highly intelligent lady writes: “I have some- 
times wondered whether I could produce it (complete sexual 
excitement) mechanically, hut I have a curious unreasonable 
repugnance to trying the experiment. It would materialize it too 
much.-’’ The same repugnance may he traced in the tendency 
to avoid, so far as possible, the use of the hands. It is quite 
common to find this instinctive unreasoning repugnance among 
women, a healthy repugnance, not founded on any moral ground. 
In men the same repugnance exists, more often conilhncd with, 
or replaced by, a very strong moral and ffisthetic objection to such 
practices. But the presence of such a repugnance, how'ever in- 
vincible, is very far from carrying ns outside tlie aiito-orotic 
field. The production of the sexual orgasm is not necessarily 
dependent on any external contact or voluntary mechanical cause. 

As an example, though not of specifically auto-erotic mani- 
festations, I may mention the case of a man of 57, a somewhat 
eccentric preacher, etc., who writes; “My whole nature goes out 
so to some persons, and they thrill and stir me so that I have an 
emission while sitting by them with no thought of sex, only the 
gladness of soul found its way out thus, and a glow of health 
suffused the whole body. There was no spasmodic conclusion, 
but a pleasing gentle sensation as the feiv drops of semen passed.” 
(In reality, no doubt, not semen, but urethral fluid.) This man^s 
condition may certainly be considered somewhat morbid; he is 
attracted to both men and women, and the sexual impulse seems 
to’ be irritable a'ad weak ; but a similar state of things exists so 
often in wmmen, no doubt due to sexual repression, and in individ- 

1 R. W Taylor, A Practioal Treatise on Semtal Disoi-dora, 3rd ed- 
Ch. XXX. 
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uals who are in a general state of normal and good health, that in 
these it can scarcely be called morbid. Brooding on sexual 
images, -which the theologians termed delectatio morosa, may lead 
to spontaneo-us orgasm in either sex, even in perfectly normal 
persons. Hammond described as a not nncommon form of 
“psychic coitus,” a condition in which the simple act of imagina- 
tion alone, in the presence of the desired object, suffices to pro- 
duce orgasm. In some public conveyance, theatre, or elsewhere, 
the man sees a desirable woman and by concentrating his atten- 
tion on her person and imagining all the stages of intimacy he 
quickly succeeds in producing orgasm. i Nieeforo refers to an 
Italian work-girl of 14 who could obtain ejaculation of mucus 
four times a day, in the workroom in the presence of the other 
girls, without touching herself or moving her body, by simply 
thinking of sexual things.^ 

If the orgasm occurs spontaneously, without the aid of 
mental impressions, or any manipulations ad hoc, though under 
such conditions it ceases to be sinful from the theological stand- 
point, it certainly ceases also to be normal. Serieux records the 
case of a somewhat neurotic woman of 50, who had been separa- 
ted from her husband for ten years, and since lived a chaste 
life; at this age, however, she became siibject to violent crises 
of sexual orgasm, which would come on without any accompani- 
ment of voluptuous thoughts. MacGillicuddy records three cases 
of spontaneous orgasm in women coming under his notice.® 
Such crises are frequently found in both men and women, who, 
from m.oral reasons, ignorance, or on other grounds are restrained 
from attaining the complete sexual orgasm, but whose sex- 
ual emotions are, literally, continually dribbling from them. 
Schrenck-Hotzing knows a lady who is spontaneously sexually 
excited on hearing music or seeing pictures without anything 
lascivious in them; she knows nothing of sexual relationships. 
Another lady is sexually excited on seeing beautiful and natural 
scenes, like ire sea ; sexual ideas are mixed up in her mind with 

1 Hammond, Seconal Js'-.potenoe, pp. 70 et seq. 

aHioeforo, II Gerffo, p. 98. 

^ ffunoHon/ti in-orders of the Nei-vous System in Women, p. 114. 
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these things, and the contemplation of a specially strong and 
sympathetic man brings the orgasm on in about a minute. Both 
these ladies “masturbate” in the streets, restaurants, railways, 
theatres, without anyone perceiving it.^ A Brahmin woman 
mforined a medical correspondent in India that she had di.stinet 
though feeble orgasm, with copious outflow of mucus, if she 
stayed long near a man whose face she liked, and this is not 
uncommon among European women. Evidently under such 
eonditious tliere is a state of liypcrmsthetic weakness. Here, 
however, we are passing the frontiers of strictly auto-erotie 
phenomena. 

Delcctatio morosa, as vnalcrstooil by the theologians, is diiitinct 
,irom desire, and also distinct from the definite intention of oft'eoting 
the sexual not, althougli it may lead to tliose tilings. It is tlie volini- 
tary and ooinplacent dallying in imagination with voluptuous tlioughts, 
when no ed'ort is made to repel them. It is, as Aquinas and others 
point out, constituted by this act of coinplncent dallying, and has 
no refereuee to tho duration of the imaginative proce.ss. Delireyne, in 
his UcEclmloriio (pp. 140-103), deals fully with this question, and 
quotes tile opinions of theologians. I may add that in the envly Poni- 
tentinls, before the clnborntiou of Catholie theology, the voluntary emis- 
sion of semen through the iirlluonoe of evil thoughts, was recognized 
as a sin, though lusually only if it occurred in church. In Egbert’s 
Penitential of the eighth or ninth century (eiip. IX, 12), tho penunco 
assigned for this ofience in the case, of a deacon, is 25 days; in tho 
ease of a monk, 30 days; a prie.st, 40 days; a l)i.shop, 50. (Hadclon 
and Stuhhs, Ootinoils and Ecclesiastical Documents, vol. iii, p. 420.) 

The frequency of spontaneous orgmsm in women seems to liave 
been rocognir.od in the scYenteenth century. Thus, iSchurig {Syllcpsilogia, 
p. 4), apparently quoting Riolan, states that some women are so wanton 
that the sight of a handsome man, or of their lover, or speech with 
such a one, will cause them to ejaculate their semen. 

There is, however, a closely allied, and, indeed, overlapping 
form of auto-erotism which may be conBidered here: I mean 
that associated with revery, or day-dreaming. Although this is a 

ISchrenck-No’'^-'--. v . p, pq, a. Kind 

buoh fin' Si’xucUo / ' ■ • '.x, 1008, p. 68) gives the 

case of a young homosexual woman, a trick eycliat at the music halls, 
who often, wlien excited by the sight of her colleague in tights, would 
ixperiencc the orgasm vvhilo cycling before the puhlio. 
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very common and important form of auto-erotism^ besides being 
in a large proportion of cases the early stage of masturbationj 
it appears to have attracted little attention. ^ The day-dream 
has, indeed, been studied in its chief fonn, in the “continued 
story,” by Mabel Learoyd, of Wellesley College. The continued 
story is an imagined narrative, more or less peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, by whom it is cherished with fondness, and regarded as 
an especially sacred mental possession, to be shared only, if at 
all, with very sympathizing friends. It is commoner among 
girls and young women than among boys and young men ; among 
353 persons of both sexes, 47 per cent, among the women and 
only 14 per cent, among the men, have any continued story. 
The starting-point is an incident from a book, or, more usually, 
some actual experience, which the subject develops; the subject 
is nearly always the hero or the heroine of the story. The growth 
of the story is favored by solitude, and lying in bed before going 
to sleep is the time specially sacred to its cultivation.^ No dis- 
tinct reference, perhaps naturally enough, is made by Miss 
Learoyd to the element of sexual emotion with which these 
stories are often strongly tinged, and which is frequently their 
real motive. Though by no means easy to detect, these elaborate 

1 Janet lia.s, liowevei-, used day-dreaming — ^\vhic]i he calls “roveries 
suboonscients” — to explain a remarkable case of demon-possession, wluoli 
he investigated and cured. {N^vroscs et Id6es fixes, vol. i, pp. 390 et scq.) 

2 “Minor Studies fi'om the Psychological Lahoratory of Wellesley 
College,” American Journal of Psychology, vol. vii, No. 1. G. E. Part- 
ridge (“Reverie,” Pedagogical Seminary, April, 1898) well describes the 
physical accompaniments of day-dreaming, especially in Normal School 
girls between sixteen and twenty-two. Pick (“Clinical Studies in Patho- 
logical Dreaming,” Journal of Mental Sciences, July, 1001) records three 
more or less morbid oases of day-dreaming, usually with an erotic basis, 
all in apparently hysterical men. An important study of day-dreaming, 
based on the experiences of nearly 1,500 young people (more than two- 
thirds girls and women), has been published by Theodate L. Smith 
(“The Psychology of Day Dreams,” American Jou7-nal Psychology, 
October, 1904). Continued stoides were found to be rare — only one 
per cent. Healthy boys, before fifteen, had day-dreams in which sports, 
athletics, and adventui’e had a large part; girls put themselves in the 
place of their favorite heroines in novels. After seventeen, and earlier 
in the case of girls, day-dreams of love and marriage were found to 
he frequent. A typical confession is that of a girl of nineteen: “I 
seldom have time to build castles in Spain, hut when I do, I am not dif- 
ferent from most Southern girls; i.e., my dreams are usually about a 
pretty fair specimen of a six-foot three-inch biped.” 
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and more or less erotic day-dreams are not uncommon in young 
men and especially in young women. Each individual has his 
own particular dream, which is always varying or developing, but, 
except in very imaginative persons, to no great extent. Such a 
day-dream is often founded on a basis of pleasurable personal 
experience, and develops on that basis. It may involve an ele- 
ment of perversitj', even though that element finds no expression 
in real life. It is, of course, fostered by sexual abstinence; 
hence its frequency in young women. Most usually there is 
little attempt to realize it. It does not necessarily lead to 
masturbation, though it often causes some sexual congestion or 
even spontaneous sexual orgasm. The day-dream is a strictly 
private and. intimate experience, not only from its very nature, 
but also because it occurs in images which the subject duds great 
difficulty in translating into language, even ivhen willing to do 
so. In other cases it is elaborately dramatic or romantic in 
character, the hero or heroine passing through many experiences 
before attaining the erotic climax of the story. This clima.x 
tends to develop in harmony with the subject’s growing knowl- 
edge or experience ; at first, merely a kiss, it may develop into any 
refinement of voluptuous gratification. The day-dream may 
occur either in normal or abnormal persons., Rousseau, in his 
Oonfessionsj describes such dreams, in his case combined with 
masochism and masturbation. A distinguished American nov- 
elist, Hamlin Garland, has admirably described in Bose of 
Duichei‘‘s Coolly the part played in the erotic day-dreams of a 
healthy normal girl at adolescence by a circus-rider, seen on the 
first visit to a circus, and becoming a majestic ideal to dominate 
the girl’s thoughts for many years.^ Eafialovich^ describes the 
process by which in sexual inverts the vision of a person of the 
same sex, perhaps seen in the streets or the theatre, is evoked in 


1 The case has been recorded of a married woman, in love with her 
doctor, wlio kept a day-dream diary, at last filling three bulky volumea, 
whan it was discovered by her husband, and led to an action for divorce) 
■11 was shown that the doctor knew nothing of the romance in which ha 
played the part of hero. Kiernan, in referring to this case (as recorded 
in John Paget’s JiuUoial Pustules), mentions a similar case in Chicago. 

2 Vranisme, p. 126. 
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solitary reveries, producing a kind of “psycMc onanism,” whetlier 
or not it leads on to physical manifestations. 

Although day-dreaming of this kind has at present been 
very little studied, since it loves solitude and secrecy, and has 
never been counted of sufficient interest for scientific inquisition, 
it is really a process of considerable importance, and occupies a 
large part of the auto-erotic field. It is frequently cultivated by 
refined and imaginative young men and women who lead a chaste 
life and would often be repelled by masturbation. In such per- 
sons, under such circumstances, it must be considered as strictly 
normal, the inevitable outcome of the play of the sexual im- 
pulse. No doubt it may often become morbid, and is never a 
healthy process when indulged in to excess, as it is liable to be 
by refined young people with artistic impulses, to whom it is in 
the highest degree seductive and insidious.^ As we have seen, 
however, day-dreaming is far from always colored by sexual emo- 
tion; yet it is a significant indication of its really sexual origin 
that, as I have been informed by persons of both sexes, even in 
these apparently non-sexual cases it frequently ceases altogether 
on marriage. 

Even when we have eliminated all these forms of auto-erotic 
activity, however refined, in which the subject takes a voluntary 
part, we have still left unexplored an important portion of the 
auto-erotic field, a portion which many people are alone inclined 
to consider normal; sexual orgasm during sleep. That under 
conditions of sexual abstinence in healthy individuals there must 
inevitably be spme auto-erotic manifestations during waking life, 
a careful study of the facts compels ns to believe. There can 
be no doubt, also, that, under the same conditions, the occurrence 


1 The acute Anstie remarked, more than thirty years ago, in his 
work on neuralgia: “It is a comparatively frequent thing to see an un- 
social, solitary life (leading to the habit of masturbation) joined with 
the bad influence of an unhealthy ambition, prompting to premature and 
false work in literature and art.” From the literary side, M. L6on Bazal- 
gette has dealt with the tendency of much modern literature to devote 
itself to what he calls "mental onanism,” of which the probable counter- 
part, he seems to hint, is a physical process of auto-erotism. (LSon 
Bazalgette, “L’onanisme eonsidCrfi comme prinoipe oreateur en art,” 
VEsprit Nomeau, 1898.) 
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of the complete orgasm during sleep -svith, in men, seminal 
emissions, is altogether normal. Even Zeirs himself, as Pausanias 
lias recorded, rras liable to such accidents : a statement which, at 
all events, shows that to the Greek mind there was nothing 
derogatory in such an. occnrrenee.l The J ews, however, regarded 
it as an impurity, ^ and the Bame idea was transmitted to the 
Christian church and embodied in the word 2)ollutio, by which the 
phenomenon was designated in ecclesiastical phraseology,® Ac- 
cording to Billuart and other theologians, pollution in sleep is 
not sin, unless voluntarily cansod; if, however, it begins in 
sleep, and is completed in the half-waking state, with a sense of 
pleasure, it is a venial sin. But it seems allowablo to permit a 
nocturnal pollution to complete itself on awaking, if it occurs 
without intention ; and St. Thomas even says "Si polhdio placeat 
tii naturm exoneraiio vel alleviatio, peccatum non creditur." 


1 PauBanias, Acliaia, Chapter XVII. The ancient Babylonians be- 
lieved, in a CQvtaiu “maid of the night,” who appeared to jiien in sleep 
and roused without satisfying their passions. (Jnstrow, Religion of 
Salylonia, p. 2C2.) This auocubus was tho Assyrian Lilor, connected 
with the Hebrew Lilith. Tliore was a corresponding incubus, “the little 
night man,” who had nocturnal intercourse with women. {Of, Ploss, 
Das Weil), 7th ecL, pp. 621 ei seq.) Tho snconhus and the incimus (the 
latter being more common) were adopted by Christendom; St. Augustine 
(Do Civitato Dei, Bk. XV, Ch. XXIII) said that tho wicked assaults of 
sylvans and fauns, otlierwiso called incubi, on women, are so generally 
ttllirmed that it would be impudent to deny them. Incubi flourished in 
mediceval belief, and can scarcely, indeed, be said to bo extinct even to- 
day. They have been studied by many authors; see, e.g., Dufour, Els- 
ioire de la Prostitution, vol. v, Ch. XXV. Saint-AndrC, phyaieian-in- 
ordintiry to the Brenoh King, pointed out in 1725 that the incubus 
was a dream. It may bo added that the belief in the sueeuhus and in- 
cubus appears to be widespread. Thus, the West African Yorubaa 
(according to A. B. Bllis) believe that erotic dreams are due to tiio 
god Elegbra, wfho, either as a male or a female, consorts with men and 
women in sleep. 

2 “If any man’s seed of copulation go out from him, then be shall 
bathe aU bis fleali in water and be unclean, until the even. And every 
garment, and every skin, whereon is the seed of copulation, shall be 
Washed with water and be unclean until the even.” Leviticus, XV, 
r. 16-17. 

3 It should be added that tho term poUutio also covers voluntary 
effusion of semen outside copulation. (jOebrejoie, M moltialogia, p. 8; 
for a full discussion of the opinions of theologians concerning nocturnal 
and diurnal pollutions, seo the same author’s Easai sw fa Th6ologi« 
Uorale, pp. 100-149.) 
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Ifotwitlistanding the fair and logical position of the more distin- 
guished Latin theologians, there has certainly been a widely prevalent 
belief in Catholic countries that pollution during sleep is a sin. In. the 
■‘Parson’s Tale,” Chaucer niabjea the j)arson say: “Another sin apper- 
taineth to lechery that coineth in sleeping; and the sin eometh oft to 
them that he maidens, and eke to them that be corrupt; and this sin 
men olepe pollution, that coineth in four manners;" these four manners 
being (1) languishing of body from rank and abundant Intmora, (2) 
infirmity, (3) surfeit of meat and drink, and (4) villainous thoughts. 
Pour hundred years later, Madame Boland, in her Mfmoires Partiou- 
litres, presented a vivid picture of the anguish produced in an innocent 
girl’s mind by the notion of the sinfulness of erotic dreams. She men- 
struated first at the ago of 14. “Before this,” she -writes, “I had some- 
times been awakened from the deepest sleep in a surprising manner. 
Imagination played no part; I e-vercised it on too many serious subjects, 
and my timorous conscience presei’ved it from amusement with other 
subjects, so that it could not represent -what I would not allow it to 
seek to understand. But an extraordinary effervesoence aroused my 
senses in the heat of repose, and, by virtue of my excellent constitution, 
operated by itself a purification -which was as strange to me as its cause. 
The first feeling which resulted was, I knoiv not why, a sort of fear, I 
had observed in my PliUotie, that we are not allowed to obtain any 
pleasure from our bodies except in lawful marriage. Wluit I bad ex- 
perienced could bo called a pleasure. I was then guilty, and in a class 
of offences which caused me the most shame and sorrow, since it was chat 
which was most displeasing to the Spotless Lamb. There was great 
agitation in my poor heart, prayers and mortifications. How could I 
avoid it? For, indeed, I had not foreseen it, but at the instant when I 
experienced it, I had not taken the trouble to prevent it. iMy watchful- 
ness became extreme. I sorupnlonsly avoided positions which 1 found 
specially exposed me to the accident. My restlessness became so great 
that at last I was able to awake before the catastrophe. Wlien I was 
not in time to prevent it, I would jump out of bed, with naked feet Du 
to the polished floor, and with crossed arras pray to the Saviour to pre- 
serve me from the wiles of the devil. I would then impose some penance 
on myself, and I have carried out to the letter what: the prophet JTing 
probably only transmitted to us as a figure of Oriental speech, -mixing 
ashes with my bread and watering it with my tears.” 

To the early Protestant mind, as illnstrated by Lntherj there 
was something diseased, though not impure, in sexual exciteme.at 
during sleep ; thus, in his 2'al/l0 TalTc Luther remarks that girls 
who have such, dreams should be married at once, ‘‘taking the 
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medicine which God has given.” It is only ot comparatively 
recent years that medical science has obtained currency for the 
belief that this auto-erotic process is entirely normal. Blumen- 
bach stated that nocturnal emissions are normal.^ Sir James 
Paget declared that he had never known celibate men wbo had 
not such emissions from once or twice a week to twice every three 
months, both extremes being within the limits of good health, 
while Sir Lauder Bruiiton considers ouce a fortnight or once a 
month about the usual freqrrency, at these periods the emissions 
often following two nights in succession, liolilodor believes that 
they may normally follow for several nights in succession, 
Hammond considers that they occur about once a fortnight.^ 
liibbing regards ten to fourteen days as the normal interval.® 
Lowenfeld puts tlie normal frequency at about once a week;"* 
this seems to be nearer tlie truth as regards most fairly liealthy 
young men. In proof of tliis it is only necessary to refer to the 
exact records of healthy young adnlts summarized in the study of 
periodicity in the present volume. It oeeasionally happens, 
however, that nocturnal emissions are entirely absent. I am 
acquainted witli some cases. In other fairly liealthy young men 
they seldom occur except at times of intellectual activity or of 
anxiety and worry. 

Lately there has been some tendency for medical opinion to revert 
to the view of Luther, and to rcgai-d sexual excitement during sleep aa 
a somewhat unliealtliy plionomenon. Moll is a distinguislied adiocato 
of this view. Sexual excitement during sleep is tlie normal result of 
oelibaoy, but it is another thing to say that it is, on that account, 
satisfactory. We might, then, Moll remarks, maintain that nocturnal 
meontinenee of urine is satisfactory, since the bladder is thus emptied, 
Let, we take every precaution against this hy in.sisting that the hladdcr 
shall be emptied before going to sleep. (Lihielo Sccouali’!, Bd. I, P- 552.) 
This remark is supported by the fact, to which I find that both men 
and women can bear witness, that sexual excitement during sleep is more 
fatiguing than in the waking state, though this is not an invariable 


1 Memoirs., translated by BendysUe, p. 182. 

2 Setoual ImpntenoOs p. 137. 

3 L’Eygiine Semclle, p. 109, 

< Sexuallchen und E ervenleiden, p, ICd. 
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rule, and it is sometimes found to be refreshing. In a similar way, 
Eulenburg {Sexuale Neuropatliie, p. 65) states that nocturnal emissions 
are no more normal than coughing or vomiting. 

N'octi'irnal emissions are nsually, tliongli not invariably, ac- 
companied by dreams of a voluptuous character in which the 
dreamer becomes conscious in a more or le.ss fantastic manner of 
the more or less intimate presence or contact of a person of the 
opposite sex. It woiild seem, as a general rule, that the more 
vivid and voluptuous the dream, the greater is the physical 
excitement and the greater also the relief e.xperienced on awaken- 
ing. Sometimes the erotic dream occurs without any emission, 
and not infrequently the emission takes place after the dreamer 
has awakened. 

The widest and most oomprelicnsive investigation of erotic dreams 
is tliat carried out by Oualino, in nortliern Italy, and based on intiuiries 
among 100 normal men — dootovs, teachers, lawyers, etc. — who had all 
had experience of the phenomenon. (L. Gualino, “II Sogno Erotico iiell’ 
Uomo Normale,” Rivista di Rsioologia, Jan.-Feh., 1907.) Gualino 
shows that erotic dreams, witli emissions (whether or not seminal), be- 
gan somewhat earlier tluin the period of physical development as 
ascertained by Marro for youtlis of the same part of northern Italy. 
Gualino found tlint all his eases had had erotic dreams at the age of 
seventeen; Marro found 8 per cent, of youths still sexually undeveloped 
at that age, and while se.xual develoi)ment began at thirteen years, 
erotic dreams began at twelve. Tlicir appearance was preceded, in 
moat cases for some months, by erections. In 37 per cent, of tha 
cases there liad been no actual sexual experiences (citlrer masturbation 
or intercourse) ; in 23 per cent, there bad been masturbation; in the 
rest, some form of sexual contact. Tlie dreams are m.ainly visual, 
tactual elements coming second, and the dramatis persona is either an 
unknown woman (27 per cent, cases), or only Icnorvn by sight (56 per 
cent.), and in the majority is, at ail events in the beginning, an ugly 
or fantastic figure, becoming more attractive later in life, but never 
identical with the woman loved during waking life. This, as Gualino 
points out, accords with the general tendency for tlve emotions of the. 
day to be latent in sleep. Masturbation only, formed the subject of tho 
dream in four cases. The emotional state in the pubertal stage, apart 
from pleaspre, was anxiety (37 per cent.), desire (17 per cent.), fear 
(14 per cent.). In the adult stage, anxiety and fear receded to 7 per 
cent, and 6 per cent., respectively. Tliirty-three of the sidijeots, as a 
result of sexual or general disturbances, bad had nocturnal omissions 
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without di-eams; these were always found exhausting. Normally {in 
more than 90 per cent.) erotie dreams are the most vivid of all dreams. 
In no case was there knowledge of any monthly or other cyclic perio- 
dicity in the occurrence of the manifestations. In 34 per cent, of eases, 
tliey tended to oeeuv very soon after sexual intevcourae. In numeroua 
cases they were peculiarly frequent (even three in one night) during 
courtship, when the young man was in the habit of kissing and caressing 
his betrothed, but censed after marriage. It was not noted that po.sition 
in bed or a full bladder exerted any marked influence in the occurrence 
of erotie dreams; repletion of the seminal vosioles is regarded as the 
main factor. 

In Germany erotic dreams have been discussed by Volkclt {Die 
Traum-Pliantasic, 1876, pp. 78-82), and e.spoeially by LiiwenfcH 
{Sexual-Proileme, Oct., 1908), while in America, Stanley Hall tlus 
summarizes the general eharaeteristics of erotic dreams in men j “In 
by far the nio.st cases, consciouanea.s, oven wlien the net causes full 
aw'akening from sleeji, finds only scattered images, single, words, gestures, 
and acts, many of which would perhaps normally constitute no pro- 
Vocation. Many times the mental aetivitj' seems to he remote and 
incidental, and the mind retains in the morning nothing o.xeept, perhaps, 
a peculiar dross pattern, the shape of a finger-nail, the buck of a neck, 
the toss of a head, the movement of a foot, or the dressing of the hair. 
In such eases, those images stand out for a time with the dlstine.tneas 
of a cameo, and suggest that the origin of erotic fetiehisms is largely 
to be found in sexual dreams. Very rarely is there any imagery of the 
organs themselves, but the tendency to irradiation is so strong as to 
re-enforoe the suggestion of so many other phenomena in this fl(!ld, that 
nature designs thi.s experience to be long circuited, and tliat it. may give 
a peculiar ictus to almo.st any experience. When waking occurs just 
afterward, it seems at least possible that there may ho nuieh imagery 
that existed, but failed to be recalled to memory, possibly beeausc the 
■flow of psychic impressions was over very familiar fields, and this, 
therefore, was forgotten, while any eruption into new or unwonted 
channels, stood out with distinctness. All these psychic phenomena, al- 
though very characteristic of man in his prime, are not so of the dreams 
,cf dawning puberty, which are far more vivid.” (G. Stanley Hall, 
idoleaoenoe, vol. i, p. 466.) 

I may, further, quote the experience of an anonymous contributor-— 
a healthy and chaste man between 30 and 38 years of age — to the 
American Journal of Ps};clioloffy ("Nocturnal Hinissions,” Jan,, 1904) : 
"Legs and breasts often figured prominently in these dreams, the other 
sexual parts, however, very seldom, and then they turned out to bo 
male organs in most oases. There were fiut two instances of copula- 
tion dreamt. Girls and young women W'cre the usual dramafts person®. 
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andj curiously enough, often the aggressors. Sometimes the face or 
faces -were 'vvell known; sometimes, only onee seen; sometimes, entirely 
unknown. The orgasm occurs at the most erotic part of the dream, the 
physical and psychical running parallel. Tliis most orotic or sug- 
gestive part of the dream was very often quite an innocent looking 
incident enough. As, for example: while passing a strange young 
woman, overtaken on the street, she calls after me some question. At 
first, I pay no heed, but when she calls again, I hesitate whether to 
turn back and answer or not — emission. Again, walking beside a 
young ivoman, she said, ‘Shall I take your arm?’ I offered it, and 
she took it, entwining her arm around it, and raising it high — ■ 
enfission. I could feel stronger erection as she asked the question. 
Sometimes, a word was enough; sometimes, a gesture. Once emission 
took place on my noticing the young woman’s diminished finger-nails. 
Another example of fetichism was my being onriously attracted in a 
dream by the pretty embroidered figure on a little girl’s dress. As an 
illustration of the strange metamorphoses that occur in dreams, I one 
night, in my dream (I had been observing partridges in the summer) 
fell in love with a partridge, which changed under my car('.sses to a beau- 
tiful girl, who yet retained an indescribable wild-bird innocence, grace, 
and charm — a sort of Undina!” 

These experiences may be regarded as fairly typical of the erotic 
dreams of healthy and chaste young men. The bird, for instance, that 
changes into a woman while retaining some elements of the bird, has 
been encountered in erotic dreams by other young men. It is indeed 
remarkable that, as De Gubeimatis observes, “the bird is a well-known 
phallic symbol,” wliile Maeder finds (“Interpretations de Quelques 
KOves,” Archives do Psycliologie, April, 1007) that birds have a sexual 
significance both in life and in dreams. The appearance of male organs 
in the dream- woman is doubtless duo to the dreamer’s greater familiarity 
with those organs; but, though it occurs occasionally, it can scarcely 
be said to be the rule in erotic dreams. Even men who have never had 
connection with a woman, are quite commonly aware of the presence 
of a woman’s sexual organs in their erotic dreams. 

Moll’s comparison of nocturnal emissions of semen with nocturnal 
inoontinenoe of urine suggests an interesting resemblance, and at the 
same time seeming contrast. In both cases we are concerned with 
viscera which, when overfilled or unduly irritable, spasmodically eject 
their contents during sleep. There is a further resemblance which 
usually becomes clear when, as occasionally happens, nocturnal in- 
continence of urine persists on to late childhood or adole.scenoe: both 
phenomena are freqviently aoeompanied by vivid dreams of appropriate 
character. (Bee e.g. Kies, “Ueber Enuresis Noeturna,” Monatssohrift 
fiir Earnlcrankheiten und Soauelle Hygiene, 1904; A. P. Buchan, nearly 
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a eeatury ago, pointed out the psychic element in the experiences of 
young persons who wetted the bed, Venus sine Concuhitu, 1810, p. 47.) 
Thus, in one case known to me, a child of seven, who occasionally 
wetted the bod, usually dreamed at the same time that she wanted to 
make water, and was out of doors, running to find a suitable spot, which 
she at hist found, and, on awaking, discovered that she had wetted 
the bed; fifteen years Inter sbe still sometimes had similar dreams, 
which caused her much alarm until, when thoroughly awake, she re- 
alized that no accident had happened; these later dreains were, not the 
result of any actual strong desire to urinate. In another ease with 
which I am acquainted, a little girl of eight, after mental excitement 
or indigestihlc meals, occasionally wetted the bed, dreaming that she 
was frightened hy some one running after her, and wetted herself in 
eonaequence, after tlie manner of the Ganymede in the engle’s clutch, 
as depicted hy Eeinbrandt, These two eases, it may be noted, belong 
to two quite different types. In the first case, tlie full liladder suggests 
to imagination the appropriate actions for relief, and the bladder ac- 
tually accepts the imaginative solution offeretl; it is, nscording to 
Fiorani’s phrase, “somnambulism of the bladder.’' In the other case, 
there is no such somnambulism, but a p.sj’chic and nervous disturbance, 
not arising in the bladder at all, Irradiates convulsively, and whether 
or not the bladder is overfull, attacks a vesical nervous system which 
is not yet suflicicutly well-balaneed to withstand the infinw of excite- 
ment. In children of somewhat nervous temperament, manifestations 
of this kind may occur as an occasional accident, np to aiiimt the age 
of seven or eiglit; and thereafter, the nervous eontrol of the bladder 
having become firmly established, they cease to happen, the nervous 
energy required to affect the bladder sufficing to awake the dreamer. 
In very rare cases, however, the phenomenon may still oeensionally 
happen, oven in adoleacnoe or later, in individuals who are otherwise 
quite free from it. This Is moat apt to oeeur in young women even in 
Waking life. In men it is probably extremely rare. 

The erotic dream seems to differ flagrantlj’- from the vesical 
dream, in tliat it occurs in adult life, and is with difficulty brought 
under control. The contrast is, however, very superfleial. When we 
remomher that sexual activity only begins normally at pubertjq wo realize 
that the youth of twenty is, in the matter of sexual eontrol, scarcely 
much older than in the matter of vesical control he was at the age, of six. 
Moreover, if wc were habitually, from our earliest years, to go to bed 
with a full bladder, as the chaste man goes to bed with unrelieved 
sexual system, it would be fully as difficult to gain vesical control dur- 
ing sleep as it now is to gain sexual control. Ultimately, such sexual 
control is attained; after the ago of forty, it seems tliat erotic, dreams 
with emission become more and more rare; either the dream occurs with- 
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out actual emission, exactly as dreams of urination occur in adults -with 
full bladder, or else the organic stress, with or without dreams, serves 
to awaken the sleeper before any emission has occurred. But this stage 
is not easily or ooinpletely attained. St. Augustine, even at the period 
when he wrote his Confessions, mentions, as a matter of course, that 
sexual dreams “not merely arouse pleasure, but gain the consent of the 
will.” (X. 41.) Not infrequently there is a struggle in sleep, just as 
the hypnotic subject may resist suggestions; thus, a lady of thirty- five 
dreamed a sexual dream, and awoke without excitement; again she 
fell asleep, and had another dream of sexual character, but resisted the 
tendency to excitement, and again awoke; linally, she fell asleep and 
had a third sexual dream, which was this time accompanied by the 
orgasm. (This has recently been described also by Nilcke, who terms 
it pollutio interrupta, Neurologischcs Oentralhlatt, Oct. 18, 1009; the 
corresponding voluntary process in the waking state is described by 
Eohleder and termed mastwbatio inten-upta, Zeitschrift filr Sexiial- 
wissenscliaft, Aug., 1008.) The factors involved in the acquirement of 
vesical and sexual control during sleep are the same, but the condi- 
tions are somewhat different. 

There is a very intimate eonneotion between the vesical and the 
sexual spheres, as I have elsewhere pointed out (see e.g. in the third 
volume of these Btudics, “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse”). This 
connection is payoliio as well as organic. Botli in men and women, 
a full bladder tends to develop erotic dreaims. (See e.g. K. A. Schemer, 
Das Leben des Traums, 1801, pp. 137 ef seq.; Spitta also points out 
the eonneotion between vesical and erotic dreams, Dio Sahlaf und Tratm- 
mstande, 2d ed., 1882, pp. 260 et seq.) Raymond and Janet state (Les 
Ohsoessions, vol. ii, p. 135) that nocturnal incontinence of urine, ac- 
companied by dreams of urination, may ho replaced at puberty by masT 
turbation. In the reverse direction, Rreud believes [Monatssohrift fUr 
Fsyohiatrie, Bd. XVIII, p. 433) that masturbation plays a large part 
in causing the bed-wetting of children who have passed the age when 
that usually ceases, and he even finds that children, are themselves 
aware of the connection. 

The diagnostic value of sexual dreams, as an indication of the 
sexual nature of the subject when awake, has been emphasized by 
various writers. (E.g., Moll, Die Kontrdre Beeaualempfindung, Ch. IX; 
Nhcke, “Der Traum als feinstea Reagens fUr die Art des sexuellen Emp- 
flndens,” Monatssohrift fiir Kriminalpsyehologie, 1905, p. 600.) Sexual 
dreams tend to reproduce, and even to accentuate, those characteristics 
which make the strongest sexual appeal to the subject when awake. 

At the same time, this general statement has to be qualified, more 
especially as regards inverted dreams. In the first place, a young man, 
however normal, wlio is not familiar with the feminine body when 
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awake, is not likely to see it when asleep, even in dreams of women j 
in the second place, the confusions and combinations of dream imagery 
often tend to obliterate sexual distinctions, however free from perver- 
sions the subjects may be. Thus, a correspondent tells me of a healthy 
man, of very pure chai'aeter, totally inexperieuccMl in sexual matters, and 
never linving seen a woman naked, who, in his sexual dreiuns, always 
pees the woman with male organs, though be hu.s never had anj' sexual 
inclinations for inen, and is much in love with a lady. The con- 
fusions and associations of dream imagery, loading to ahnornuil combina- 
tions, may be illu.strate.d by a dream which oiuio occurred to me after 
reading Joe.st’s accouin: of how a young negress, wlioae tattoo-marka 
he was sketching, liaving hocome bored, suddenly pressed her hands to 
her hreaats, spirting two streams of lukewarm milk into his face, and 
ran away laughing; I dreamed of a woman performing a similar 
action, not from her hroasts, however, hut from a penis with which 
she was furnished. Again, by another kind of confusion, a man dreams 
sexually that he is with a man, although the figure of the partner 
revealed in the dream is a woman. The following dream, in a normal 
man who had never been, or wished to he, in the position shown by 
the dream, may be quoted: “I dreamed that I was a big boy, and that 
a younger boy lay close beside me, and that wo ( or, eertainly, he) had 
seminal emissions; I was complacently passive, and had a feeling oi 
shame when the boy was discovered. On awaking I found I had had 
no emission, hut was lying very close to my wife. The day before, I 
had seen boys in a swimming-match.” This was, it seems to me, an ex- 
ample of dream confusion, and not an erotic inverted dream. (Nilcko 
also brings forward inverted dreams by normal persons; see e.g. hia 
“Beitrilge zu den sexuellcn Trilumen,” Arcliiv fiir Kriminalanihro- 
pologie, Bd. XX, 1908, p. 300.) 

So far as I have bcea able to ascertain, there seem to be, 
generalljr speaking, certain differences in the manifestations of 
anto-erotisni during sleep in men and women which I believe to 
be not without psychological significance. In men the phe- 
nomenon is fairly simple; it usually appears about puberty, con- 
tinues at intervals of varying duration during sexual life pro- 
vided the individual is living chastely, and is generally, though 
not always, accompanied by erotic dreams which lead up to the 
climax, its occurrence lieing, to some extent, influenced by a 
variety of circumstances : physical, mental, or emotional excite- 
ment, alcohol taken before retiring, position in lied (as lying on 
the back), the state of the bladder, sometimes the more fact of 
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being in a strange bed, and to some extent apparently by the ex- 
istence of monthly and yearly rhythms. On the whole, it is a 
fairly definite and regular phenomenon which usually leaves little 
conscious trace on awaking, beyond probably some sense of 
fatigue and, occasionally, a headache. In women, however, the 
phenomena of auto-erotism during sleep seem to be much more 
irregular, varied, and diffused. So far as I have been able to 
make inquiries, it is the exception rather than the rule for girls to 
experience definitely erotic dreams about the period of puberty 
or adolescence.^ Auto-erotic phenomena during sleep in women 
who have never experienced the orgasm when awake are usually 
of a very vague kind ; while it is the rule in a chaste youth for 
the orgasm thus to manifest itself, it is the exception in a chaste 
girl. It is not, as a rule, until the orgasm has been definitely 
produced in the waking state — ^under whatever conditions it may 
have been produced — that it begins to occur during sleep, and 
even in a strongly sexual woman living a repressed life it is often, 
comparatively infrequent.^ Thus, a young medical woman who 
endeavors to deal stremionsly with her physical sexual emotions 
writes : “I sleep soundly, and do not dream, at all. Occasionally, 
but very rarely, I have had sensations wiiich awakened me sud- 
denly. They can scarcely be called dreams, for they are mere 
impulses, nothing connected or coherent, yet prompted, I Icnow, 
by sexual feeling. This is probably an e.vperience common to 
all.” Another lady (with a restrained psycho-sexual tendency 
to be attracted to both sexes), states that her first sexual sensa- 
tions with orgasm were felt in dreams at the age of IG, but these 
dreams, which she has now forgotten, were not agreeable and not 
erotic; two or three years later spontaneous orgasm began to 

1 1 may here refer to the curious opinion e.xpressed by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, that, while the sexual impulse in man is usually relieved by 
seminal emissions during sleep, in women it is relieved by the ocourrence 
of menstruation. This latter statement is flagrantly at variance with 
the facts ; hut it may perhaps be quoted in support of the view expressed 
above as to the comparative rarity of sexual excitement during sleep in 
young girls. 

2LUwenfeld has reeently expressctl the same opinion. Rohleder 
believes that pollutions are physically impossible in a real virgin, but 
that opinion is too extreme. 
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occur occasionally when awake^ and after this, orgasm took 
place regularly once or twice a week in sleep, but still without 
erotic dreams ; she merely dreamt that the orgusm was occurring 
and awoJre as it took place. 

It is possible that to the comparative rarity in chaste women 
of complete orgasm during sleep, w'e may in part attribute the 
violence with which repressed sexual emotion in women often 
manifests itself. There is thus a diflerence here between men 
and women which is of some significance when we are considering 
the natural satisfaction of the sexual impulse in chaste women. 

In women, who have become accustomed to sexual inter- 
course, erotic dreams of fully developed character occur, with 
complete orgasm and accompanying relief — as may occasionally 
be the ease in women who are not acquainted with actual inter- 
course f some women, however, even when familiar with actual 
coitus, find that sexual dreams, though accompanied by emissions, 
are only the symptoms of desire and do not produce actual relief. 

Some interest attaches to cases in which young women, even 
girls at puberty, experience dreams of erotic character, or at all 
events dream concerning coitus or men in erection, although they 

1 It may be added that in more or less neurotic women and girls, 
erotic (Ireums may be very frequent and depressing. Tims, <T. M. Pother- 
gill {West-Riding Asylum yol.Yi) remarks: "Those dreams 

aro niucli more frequent than is ordinarily tliouglil, and are tlie cause of 
a great deal of -ncTYOus depression among women. Women of a highly- 
nervous diathesis suffer much more from these drains than robust women. 
Not only are these involuntary orgasms more frequent annong such 
women, but they cause more disturbance of the general health in them 
than in other women." 

21 may remark liero that a Eussian correspondent considers that 
I have greatly underestimated the frequency of erotic manifestations 
during sleep in young girls. “All the women I have interrogated on 
this point,” he informs me, “say that they have bad such pollutions 
from the time of puberty, or even earlier, ncoompaniod by erotic dreams. 
I have put the question to some twenty or thirty women. It is true 
that they were of .southern race (Italian, Spanish, and French) , and 
I believe that Southerners are, in this matter, franker than northern 
women, who consider the activity of the flesh ns sliameful, and seek to 
conceal it.” My correspondent makes no reference to the oliief point of 
Sexual difFerence, so far as my observation goes, which is that erotic 
dreams are comparatively rare in those women tclio have pet had no sort 
of scmual eaperienoe in wakmff life." Wiether or not tliis is oorreot, I 
Ao not question the frequency of erotic dreams in girls who have had 
»ucb experience. 
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profess, and alxncsf certainly with truth, to be quite ignorant of 
sexual pliecouiena,. Several such dreams of remarkable character 
liavc been communicated to me. One can imagine that the 
psychologists of some schools would see in these dreams the 
spontaneous eruption of the experiences of the race. I am 
inclined to regard them as forgotten memories, such as we know 
to occur sometimes in sleep. The child has somehow seen or 
heard of sexual phenomena and felt no interest, and the memory 
may subsequently be aroused in sleep, under the stimulation of 
new-born sexual sensations. 

It is a curious proof of tho ignorance wliicli has preyailed in re- 
cent times concerning the psychic sexual nature of women that, al- 
though in earlier ages the fact that women are normally liable to 
erotio dreams was fully recognized, in recent times it has been denied, 
even by writers who have made a special study of the sexual impulso 
in women. Eulenburg {Seteuale ’NoxiropatUie, 1805, pp. 31, 79) appears, 
to regard the ajipearances of sexual phenomena during sleep, in women, 
as the result of masturbation, Adler, in w'hat is in many respects an 
extremely careful study of sexual phenomena in women (Die Mangelhafts 
OesolileolUsempfindung des Weihes, 1904, p. 130), boldly states that they 
do not have erotio dreams. In 1847, E. Quibout (“Ees Pollutions In- 
volontaires chez la Femme,” Union Midicale, p. 200) presented the case 
of a married lady who masturbated from the age of ten, and continued 
the practice, even after lier marriage at twenty-four, and at twenty- 
nine began to have erotic dreams with emi.ssions every few nights, and 
later sometimes even several times a night, though they ceased to be 
voluptuous; he believed the case to bo the first ever reported of such 
a condition in a woman. Yet, thousands of years ago, the Indian of 
Vedic days recognized erotie dreams in women as nn ordinary and normal 
occurrence. (Liiwenfeld guotes a passage to this effect from the 
Oupnekfiiat, Sexuallehen und V ervenleiden, 2d ed., p. 114.) Even sav- 
ages recognize the occurrence of erotic dreams in women as normal, 
for the Papuans, for instance, believe that a young girPs first menstrua- 
tion is due to intercourse with the moon in the shape of a man, the 
girl dreaming that a man is embracing her. (Beporis Cambridge Eso- 
pedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 206.) In the seventeenth century, 
Rolflnoiu.s, in a well-informed study (Be PoUutione Wooturna, a Jena 
Inaugural Dissertation, 1667), concluded that women experience sueh 
manifestations, and quotes Aristotle, Galen, and Eerneliua, in the same 
sense. Sir Thomas Overbuiy, in bis Oliaraoters, written, in the early 
part of the same century, describing tho ideal milkmaid, says that “her 
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dreams are so cliasto that she dare tell them,” clearly implying that 
it was not so with most women. The notion that women are not sub- 
ject to erotic dreams thus appears to he of comparatively recent origin, 

One of the most interesting and important characters by 
which, the erotic dreams of women — and, indeed, their dreams 
generally — diller from those of men is in the tendency to evoke 
a reperenssion on the waking life, a tendency more rarely noted 
in men’s erotic dreams, and then only to a minor extent. This 
is very common, even in healthy and normal women, and is ex> 
aggerated to a high degree in neurotic subjects, by whom the 
dream may even be interpreted as a reality, and so declared on 
oath, a fact of practical importance. 

Hersman — ^Imving met with a case in whieli a school-girl 
with chorea, after having dreamed of an assault, accused the 
principal of a school of assault, securing his conviction — obtained 
the opinions of various American alienists as to the frequency 
with which such dreams in unstable mental subjects lead to 
delusions and criminal accusations. Dercum, II. 0. Wood, and 
Eoh6 had not personally met with such cases ; Burr believed that 
there was strong evidence "that a sexual dream may be so vivid 
as to make tlie subject believe she has had sexual congress”; 
Kiernan knew of such cases; G. H. Huglies, in persons with every 
appearance of sanity, had known the orotic dreams of the night 
to become the erotic delusions of the day, the patient qorotesting 
violently the truth of her story ; while Hersman reports the case^ 
of a young lady in an asylum who had nightly delusions that a 
medical officer visited her every night, and had to do with her, 

1 C, C, Hersman, “Medico-legal Aspects of ICroto-Clioreie Insanities,” 
Alienist and lieurologiat, July, 1897. I may mention that Pitres (Logons 
cUnigues snr I'HysUrifi, vol. ii, p. 34) records the almost identical case 
of a hysterical girl in one of his wards, who was at first grateful 
to the clinical clerk to whom her case was intrusted, hut afterward 
changed her behavior, accused him of coming nightly through the window, 
lying beside her, caressing her, and then exerting violent coitus 
three or four times in succession, nntil she was utterly exhausted. 1 
may here refer to the tendency to erotic excitement iii women under 
the influence of chloroform and nitrous oxide, a tendency rarely or never 
noted in men, and of the frequency with wliioh the plienomcnon is at- 
tributed by tlie subject to actual assault. See H. Ellis, Man and 
Woman, pp. 2Q9-274. 
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coming up the hot-air flue. I am acquainted with a similar case 
in a clever, but highly neurotic, young woman, who writes: 
“For years I have been trying to stamp out my passional nature, 
and was beginning to succeed when a strange thing happened 
to me last autumn. One night, as I lay in bed, I felt an influence 
so powerful that a man seemed present with me. I crimsoned 
with shame and wonder. I remember that I lay upon my back, 
and marveled when the spell had passed. The influence, I was 
assured, came from a priest whom I believed in and admired 
above everyone in the world. I had never dreamed of love in 
connection with him, because I always thought him so far above 
me. The influence has been upon me ever since — sometimes by 
day and nearly always by night; from it I generally go into a 
deep sleep, which lasts until morning. I am always much re- 
freshed when I awake. This influence has the best effect upon 
my life that anything has ever had as regards health and mind. 
It is the knowledge that I am loved fittingly that makes me so 
indifferent to my future. What worries me is that I sometimes 
wonder if I suffer from a nervous disorder merely.” The sub- 
ject thus seemed to regard these occurrences as objectively 
caused, but was sufficiently sane to wonder whether her experi- 
ences were not due to mental disorder.^ 

The tendency of the auto-erotic phenomena of sleep to be 
manifested with such energy as to flow over into the waking life 
and influence conscious emotion and action, while very well 
marked in normal and healthy women, is seen to an exaggerated 
extent in hysterical women, in whom it has, therefore, chiefly 
been studied. Santa de Sanctis, who has investigated the dreams 
of many classes of people, remarks on the frequently sexual char- 
acter of the dreams of hysterical women, and the repercussion of 

1 In Australia, some years ago, a man was eliarged -with rape, 
found guilty of “attempt,” and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment, on the accusation of a girl of 13, who subsequently confessed that 
the charge was imaginary; in this case, the jury found it impossible 
to believe tliat so young a girl could have been lying, or hallucinated, 
because she narrated the details of the alleged offence with siich circum- 
stantial detail. Such oases are not uncommon, and in some measure, 
no doubt, they may be accounted for by auto-erotio nocturnal hallu- 
tinations. 
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such dreams on the waking life of the following clay ; he gives 
a typical case of hysterical erotic dreaming in an uneducated 
servant-girl of 23, in whom such dreams occur usually a few days 
before the menstrual period; her dreams, especially if erotic, 
make an enormous impression on her; in the morning she is 
bad-tempered if they were unpleasant, while she feels lascivious 
and gives herself up to masturbation if she has had erotic dreams 
of men; she then has a feeling of pleasure throughout tlie day, 
and her sexual organs are bathed with moisture.^ Pitres and 
Gilles de la Tonrette, two of Charcot’s most distinguished pupils, 
in their elaborate works on hysteria, both consider that dreams 
generally have a great inliuence on the waking life of the hys- 
terical, and they deal with the special influence of erotic dreams, 
to whieh, doubtless, we must refer those conceptions of inculi 
and suGcnhi which played so vast and so important a part in 
the demonology of the Middle Ages, and while not unknown 
in men were most frequent in women. Such erotic dreams — 
as these observers, confirming the e.xpericnce of old writers, have 
found among the hysterical to-day — are by no means always, or 
even risualljf, of a pleasurable character. “It is very rare,” Pitres 
remarks, when insisting on the sexual character of the. hallucina- 
tions of the hysterical, “for these erotic hallucinations to Ire ac- 
companied by agreeable voluptuous sensations. In most cases 
the illusion of sexual intercourse even provokes acute pain. Tlie 
witches of old times nearly all affirmed tlmt in their relations with 
the devil they suffered greatly.^ Tliey said tlmt his organ was 
long and rough and pointed, with scales which lifted on with- 

1 Sante de Sanetia, I sogni e il sonno ncU’isterismo a nclla Bpilcssia, 
Rome, 1800, p. 101. 

2 Pitres, Legons oliniqucs sur VllysUrie, vol. ii, pp. 37 ef aeq. The 
Lorraine inquisitor, Nicolas Romy, very carefully investigated the ques- 
tion of the feelings of -witches when having intercourse with the Devil, 
questioning them minutely, and ascertained that such intercourse was 
usually extremely painful, filling them with icy horror (See, e.g., Dufour, 
Histoire de la ProstituHon, vol. v, p, 127 1 the same author presents an 
Interesting summary of the phenomena of the Witches’ Saljhnth). But 
intercourse with the Devil was by no means always painful. Isabel 
(Jowdie, a Scotch witch, bore clear testimony to this point: “Ths 
youngest and lustiest women,” she stated, "will have verv great pleasure 
In their carnal copulation with him, yen, much more ithan with their 
own husbands. ... He is abler for us than any man can be. 
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draval and tore the vagina.” (It seems probable, I may remark, 
that the witches’ representations, both of the devil and of sexual 
interconrse, were largely indueneed by familiarity with the coup- 
ling of animals) . As Gilles de la Tourette is careful to xvarn his 
readers, we must not too hastily assume, from the prevalence of 
nocturnal anto-erotic phenomena in hysterical women, that such 
women are necessarily sexual and libidinous in excess; the dis- 
order is in them psychic, he points out, and not jdiysical, and 
they usually receive sexual approaches with indifference and re- 
pugnance, because their sexual centres are anaasthetic or hyper- 
assthetic. “During the period of sexual activity they seek much 
more the care and delicate attention of men than the genital act, 
which they often only tolerate. Many households, begun under 
the. happiest auspices — the bride all the more apt to believe that 
she loves her betrothed in virtue of her suggestibility, easily ex- 
alted, perhaps at the expense of the senses — become hells on. 
earth. The sexual act has for the hysterical woman more than 
one disillusion; she cannot understand it; it inspires her with 
insurmountable repugnance.”^ I refer to these hysterical phe- 
nomena because they present to 'ns, in an extreme form, facts 
which are- common among women whom, under the artificial con- 
ditions of civilized life, we are compelled to regard as ordinarily 
healthy and normal. The frequent painfulness of anto-erotic 
phenomena is by no means an exclusively hy.sterical phenomenon, 
although often seen in a heightened form in hysterical condi- 
tions. It is probably to some extent simply the result of a con- 
flict in consciousness with a merely physical im.pulse which is 
strong enough to assert itself in spite of the emotional and intel- 
lectual abhorrence of the subject. It is thus hut an extreme 

(Alaekl that I should compare him to a maul)” Yet her description 
Bcaroely sounds attractive; he was a “large, black, hairy man, very 
cold, and I found his nature as cold within me as spring well-water.” 
Eis foot was forked and cloven; he was sometimes like a deer, or a roe; 
and he would hold up his tail while the witches kissed that region 
(Pitcairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. iii, Appendix VII ; see, also, 
the illustrations at the end of Dr. A. Mario’s Polie ot Mystioisme, 1907). 

1 Gilles de la Tourette, loo. olt, p. 618. Erotic hallucinations have 
also been studied by Bellamy, in a Bordeaux thesis, Ealluoinationa 
Wrotiques, 1900-1901. - — ■ 
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t'orm of the disgust which all sexual physical manifestations tend 
to inspire in a person who is not inclined to respond to them, 
Somewhat similar psyeliie disgust and physical pain are pro, 
duced in. the attempts to stimulate the sexual emotions and organs 
when these are exhausted by exercise. In the detailed history 
which Moll presents, of the sexual experiences of a sister in an 
American nursing guild, — a most instructive Idstory of a woman 
fairly normal except for the results of repressed sexual emotion, 
and with strong moral tendencies, — various episodes are narrated 
well illnstrating the way in wliich sexual excitement becomes 
unpleasant or even painful when it takes place as a physical re- 
flex which the emotions and intellect are all the time struggling 
against A It is quite probable, however, that there is a physio- 
logical, as well as a psychic, factor in this phenomenon, and 
SoIIier, in his elaborate study of the nature and genesis of 
hysteria, by insisting on the capital importance of the disturb- 
ance of sensibility in hysteria, and the dotinite character of tlie 
phenomena produced in the passage between anaestliesia and nor- 
mal sensation, has greatly helped to reveal the meclianism of this 
feature of auto-erotic excitement in the hysterical. 

Ho doubt there has been a tendency to exaggerate the un- 
pleasant character of the auto-erotic phenomena of liysteria. 
That tendency was an inevitable reaction against an earlier view, 
according to which hysteria was little more than an unconsoious 
expression of the sexual emotions and as such was unscientifically 
dismissed without any careful investigation. I agree with Ereuer 
and Freud that the sexual needs of the hysterical are just as in- 
dividual and various as those of normal women, but that they 
suffer from them more, largely through a moral struggle with 


1 On one occasion, wlien still a girl, whenever an artist whom she 
admired touched her hand she felt erection and moisture of the sexual 
parts, but without any sensation of pleasure! a little later, when an 
uncle’s knee easuolly came in contact with her tliigli, ejaculation of 
mucus took idace, tliough slie disliked the uncle; again, when a nurse, 
on casually seeing a man’s sexual organs, an electric slioek went tlirough 
her, though the sight was disgusting to her; and when she Imd once to 
assist a man to urinate, she became in the liiglieat degree excited, though 
without pleasure, and lay down on a eouch in the next room, while a 
conolusivo ejaculation took place. (Moll, Liiido Scaualis, Bd. 1, p. 864.) 
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their own instincts, and the attempt to put them into the back- 
ground of consciousness.^ In many hysterical and psychically 
abnormal women, auto-erotic phenomena, and sexual phenomena 
generally, are highly pleasurable, though such persons may be 
quite innocent of any knowledge of the erotic character of the 
experience. I have come across interesting and extreme exam- 
ples of this in the published experiences of the women followers 
of the American religious leader, T. L. Harris, founder of the 
'brotherhood of the Hew Life.” Thus, in a pamphlet entitled 
“Internal Eespiration,” by Eespiro, a letter is quoted from a lady 
physician, who writes : “One morning I awoke with a strange new 
feeling in the womb, which lasted for a day or two ; I was so very 
happy, but the joy was in my womb, not in my heart.”^ “At 
last,” writes a lady quoted in the same pamphlet, “I fell into 
a slumber, lying on my back with arms and feet folded, a position 
I almost always find myself in when I awake, no matter in which 
position I may go to sleep. Very soon I awoke from this slumber 
with a most delightful sensation, every fibre tingling with an 
exquisite glow of warmth. I was lying on my left side (some- 
thing I am never able to do), and was folded in the arms of my 
counterpart. Unless you have seen it, I cannot give you an idea 
of the beauty of his fiesh, and with what joy I beheld and felt it. 
Think of it, luminous flesh ; and Oh ! such tints, you never could 
imagine without seeing. He folded me so closely in his arms,” 
etc. In such cases there is no conflict between the physical and 
the psychic, and therefore the resulting excitement is pleasurable 
and not painful. 

At this point our study of auto-erotism brings us into the 
sphere of mysticism. Leuba, in a penetrating and suggestive 
essay on Christian mysticism, after quoting the present Study, 
refers to the famous passages in which St. Theresa describes how 
a beautiful little angel inserted a flame-tipped dart into her 

1 Breuer and Freud, Studien uher Eysterie, 1896, p. 217. 

2 Calmeil (De la Folio, vol. i, p. 252) called attention to tlie large 
part played by uterine sensations in the hallucinations of some famous 
women ascetics, and added : “It is well recognized that the narrative of 
such sensations nearly always occupies the first place in the divagations 
of hysterical virarins.” 
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lieart until it descended into lier bowels and left her inflamed 
with divine love. “Wliat physiological difference/’ lie asks, "is 
there between this voluptuous sensation and that enjoyed by the 
disciple of the Brotherhood of ISTew Life? St. Theresa says 
T>owel8/ the woman doctor says 'womb/ that is all.”^ 

TliB extreme form of auto-erotism is tlic teiulency for the sexual 
emotion, to he absorbed and often entirely lost in self-admiration. Tbis 
Naroissus-like tendency, of which the normal germ in women is symbol- 
ized by the mirror, i.s found in a minor degree in some men, and ia soraer 
times well marked in women, usually in association with an nttraetion 
for other persona, to which attraction it is, of eour.se, normnlly 
subservient. “The mirror,” remarks Bloch {Iicitra(/c I, p. 201), “plays 
an important part in the genesis of sexual aberration. ... It can- 
not ho doubted that many a hoy and girl have first exporieneod sexual 
excitement at the sight of their own bodies in n mirror.” 

Valera, tlie Spanish novelist, very well described this impulse in 
his Genio y Piyura. Rafuela, the heroine of this im.-id, says that, after 
her hath: “I fall into a puerility which may he innocent or vicious, 
I cannot decide. I only know that it is a purely contmnplntivo act, a 
disinterested admiration of beauty. It is not coarse sensuality,, hut 
testhetio platonism. I imitate Narcissus; and I ajtply niy lips to the 
cold surface of the mirror and kiss my imago. It is the love of hoauly, 
the expression of tenderness and aircetion for what God has made mani- 
fe.st, in an ingonuou.s kiss imprinted on the empty and incorporeal 
reflection.” In the same spirit the real heroine of the Tttgeliuch einer 
Verlorenen (p. 114), at the point when she was iihovit to heeoine a pros- 
titute, Wrote: “I am pretty. It gives mo plens\iro to throw off my 
clothes, one by one, before the mirror, and to look at myself, just as 
I am, v'hite as snow and straight as a fir, with my long, flne, 
hair, like a cloak of black silk. When I spread abroad the black 
stream of it, with both hands, I am like a white swan with black 
wings.” 

A typical ease known to me is that of a lady of 38, brought up 
on a farm. She is a handsome woman, of very large and fine propor- 
tions, active and healthy and intelligent, with, however, no marked 
sexual attraction to the opposite sex; at the same time she is not in- 
verted, though she would like to be a man, and lias a conaiderahle degree 
of Contempt for women. She has an intense admiration for her own 


IH. Leuha, “Les Tendances Rcligieuse.s ohez le.s Mystiques 
OhrCtiens,” Revue PMlosopldque, November, 1002, ji. 4l!.'3. St. Theresa 
herself states that physical sensations played a considerable part in this 
rxoerience. 
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person, especially her limbs; she is never so happy as when aione and 
naked in her own bedroom, and, so far as possible, she cnltivates naked- 
ness. She knows by heart the various measurements of her body, is 
proud of the fact that they are strictly in accordance with the canons 
of proportion, and she laughs proudly at the tliought that her thigh is 
larger than many a woman’s waist. She is frank and assured in her 
manners, without sexual shyness, and, while willing to receive the at- 
tention and admiration of others, she makes no attempt to gain it, and 
seems never to have experienced any emotions stronger than her own 
pleasure in herself. 1 .sliould add that I liave liad no opportunity of 
detailed examination, and c-annot speak positivcdy as to the absence of 
mastnrbation. 

In the extreme form in which alone the name of Narcissus may 
properly be invoked, there is comparative indilTerenee to sexual inter- 
course or even the admiration of the opposite sex. Such a condition 
seems to be rare, except, perliaps, in insanity. Since I called attention 
to this foi-m of auto-erotism (Alienist and 'Neurologist, April, 180S), sev- 
eral writers have discussed the condition, especially Nilcice, who, follow- 
ing out the suggestion, terms the condition Narcissism. Among 1,600 in- 
sane persons, Niloke has found it in foxir men and one woman [PsyoUi- 
atrisohe on Ncurologischc Bladen, 2, 1800). Dr. C. H. Hughes writes 
(in a private letter) tliat he is acquainted with such cases, in which men 
have been absorbed in admiration of tiieir own manly forms, and of their 
sexual organs, and women, likewise, absorbed in admiration of their own 
mamma! and physical proportions, especially of liiniis. “The whole sub- 
ject,” he adds, “is a singular phase of psychology, and it is not all 
morbid psychology, cither. It is closely allied to that oesthetie sonso 
which admires the nude in art.” 

DOre (L’lnstinat Bewuel, 2d ed., p. 271) mentions a woman who 
experienced sexual excitement in kissing her own hand. Nileke knew a 
woman in an asylum who, during periodical flts of excitement, would 
kiss her own arms and hands, at the same time looking like a person 
in love. He also knew a young man witli dementia prmcox, who would 
kiss his own image (“Der Kuas bei Geisteskranken,” Allgomeino 
Zeitsohrift filr Psyoliiatrie, Bd. LXIII, p. 127 ) . Moll refers to a young 
homosexual lawyer, who experienced great pleasure in gazing at him- 
self in a mirror (Kontrdre Secoualempfindung, 3d ed., p. 228), and men- 
tions another inverted man, an admirer of the nates of men, who, 
chancing to observe liis own nates in a mirror, when changing his shirt, 
was struck by their beauty, and subsequently found pleasure in admir- 
ing them (Lihido Semalis, Bd. I, Theil I, p. GO). KrafFt-Ebing know 
a man who masturbated before a mirror, imagining, at the same time, 
how much better a real lover would be. 
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The best-observed eases of Narcissism have, however, been recorded 
by Eolileder, who confers upon this condition the ponderous name of 
flutomonoaexualism, and believes that it has not been previously observed 
(H. EoMeder, Der AutomoMseMwlimusi, being Heft 225 of Berliner 
KKnilc, March, 1907 ) . In the two eases investigated by Eolileder, both 
men, there was sexual excitement in the contemplation of the individual’s 
own body, aetually or in a mirror, with little or no sexual attraction to 
other persons. Eohleder is inclined to regard the condition as due to a 
congenital defect in the “sexual centre” of the brain. 
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Hysteria and tlio Question of Its Kelation to tlie Sexual Emotions 
*-Th6 Early Greek Theories of its Nature and Causation — The Gradual 
Bise of Modern Views — Charcot — The Revolt Against Charcot’s Too 
Absolute Conclusions — Eallaeies Involved — Charcot’s Attitude the Out- 
come of his Personal Temperament — Breuer and Freud — Tlieir Views 
Supplement and Complete Cliareot’s — ^At the Same Time they Furnish 
a Juatifloation for the Earlier Doctrine of Hysteria — But They Must 
Not be Regarded as Final — ^The Diffused Hysteroid Condition in Nor- 
mal Persons — The Physiological Basis of Hysteria — ^True Pathological 
Hysteria is Linked on to almost Normal States, especially to Sex- 
hunger. 

The nocturnal hallucinations of hysteria, as all careful 
students of this condition now seem to agree, are closely allied 
to the hysterical attack proper. Sollier, indeed, one of the ablest 
of the more recent investigators of hysteria, has argued with 
much force that the subjects of hysteria really live in a state of 
pathological sleep, of vigilamhulism.i He regards all the various 
accidents of hysteria as having a common basis in disturbances 
of sensibility, in the widest sense of the word “sensibility,” — as 
the very foundation of personality, — ^while anaesthesia is “the 
real sigillum hystence" Whatever the form of hysteria, we are 
thus only concerned with a more or less profound state of 
vigilambulism : a state in which the subject seems, often even 
to himself, to be more or less always asleep, whether the sleep 
may he regarded as local or general. Sollier agrees with F6re 
that the disorder of sensibility may be regarded as due to an 
exhaustion of the sensory centres of the brain, whether as the 

^Gendse et 'Nature de VEysUrie, 1898; and, for Sollier’s latest 
statement, see “Hyatdrie et Sommeil,” Archives de Neurologie, May and 
June, 1007. Lombroso {I/Uomo Delmqumte, 1889, vol. ii, p, 329), re- 
ferring to tlie diminished metabolism of the hysterical, had already com- 
pared them to liibernating animals, while Babinsky states that the 
nysterieal are in a state of subconsciousness, a state, as Metchnikoff re- 
marks {Essads optiniistes, p. 270), reminiseent of our prehistoric past. 

W ' ('209') 
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result of constitutional cerebral weakness, of tlie shock of a vio- 
lent emotion, or of some toxic influence on the cerebral cells. 

We maj', therefore, fitly turn from the auto-erotic phe- 
nomena of sleep which in women generally, and especially in 
hysterical women, seem to possess so much importance and sig- 
nificance, to the question — ^which has been so divergently an- 
swered at differ enh and by different in.vesti gators— - 

concerning the causation of hysteria, and osxHicially concerning 
its alleged connection rvith conscious or unconscious sexual 
emotion.^ 

It was the belief of the ancient Greeks that hysteria came 
from the womb; hence its name. "We first find that statement 
in Plato’s Timccus : “In men the organ of generation — becom- 
ing rebellious and masterful, like an animal disobedient to 
reason, and maddened with the sting of Inst — seeks to gain ab- 
solute sway; and the same is the case with the so-called womb, 
or utei'iis, of women ; the animal within them is de.sirons of pro- 
creating children, and, when remaining unfruitful long beyond 
its proper time, gets discontented and angry, and, wandering in 
every direction through tlie body, closes up the pa.ssages of the 
breath, and, by oljstructing respiration,^ drives tlicm to extremity, 
causing all varieties of disease.” 

Plato, it is true, cannot he said to reveal anywhere a very 
scientific attitude toward hTature. Yet he was iiere probably 
only giving expression to the current medical doctrine of his day, 
We find precisely the same doctrine attributed to IIix)poorates, 


r Professor Preud, wliile welcoming tlie introduction of the term 
“nuto-erotism,” remarks that it should not. he made to include the whole 
of hysteria. This I fully admit, and have never questioned. Hysteria 
is far too large and complex a phenomenon to be classed as entirely a 
manifestation of auto-erotism, hut certain aspects of it are admirable 
illustrations of auto-erotic transformation. 

2 The hysterical phenomenon of glohua hysterimis was long after- 
ward attributed to ob.struetion of respiration by tlie womb. The in- 
teresting ease has been recorded by E. Bloch {'Wiennr KUninnUo TVoohm- 
schrift, 1007, p. 1040) of a lady who had the feeling of a hall rising' 
from her stomaoli to lier throat, and then sinking. This feeling was as- 
sociated with thoughts of her husband’s rising and falling penis, and 
was always most liable to ocour when sho wished for coitus. 
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tlioTigli without a clear distinction between hysteria and epilepsy,^ 
If we turn to the best Pioinan physicians we find again that 
Aretasus, “the Esquirol of antiquity/’ has set forth the same view, 
adding to his description of the movements of the womb in 
hysteria : “It delights, also, in fragrant smells, and advances 
toward them ; and it has an aversion to foetid smells, and flies 
from them ; and, on the whole, the womb is like an animal within 
an animal.”^ Consequently, the treatment was by applying foetid 
smells to the nose and rubbing fragrant ointments around the 
sexual parts.^ 

The Arab physicians, who carried on the traditions of Greek 
medicine, appear to have said nothing new about hysteria, and 
possibly had little knowledge of it. In Christian mediaeval Eu- 
rope, also, nothing new was added to the theory of hysteria; it 
was, indeed, less known medically than it had ever been, and, 
in part it may be as a result of this ignorance, in part as a result 
of general wretchedness (the hysterical phenomena of witchcraft 
reaching their height, Michelet poiirts out, in the fourteenth 
century, which was a period of special misery for the poor), it 
flourished more vigorously. Not alone have we the records of 
nervous epidemics, but illuminated manuscripts, ivories, minia- 
tures, bas-reliefs, frescoes, and engravings furnish the most vivid 
iconographic evidence of the prevalence of hysteria in its most 
violent forms during the Middle Ages. Much of this evidence is 

1 As Gilles de la Tourette points out, it is not difficult to show that 
epilepsy, the morbus saoer of the ancients, owed much of its sacred 
character to this confusion with hysteria. TJiose priestesses wiio, struck 
by the m orbits saoer, gave forth their oracles amid convulsions, were 
certainly not the victims of epilepsy, but of hysteria (Traits do 
VHysiSrie, vol. i, p. 3). 

2 Areteus, On the Causes and Symptoms of Acute Diseases, Book 
ii, Cliapter II. 

S It may be noted that this treatment furnishes another instance 
of the continuity of therapeutic methods, through all changes of theory, 
from the earliest to the latest times. Drugs of unpleasant odor, like 
asafoetida, have always been used in hysteria, and scientific medicine 
to-day still finds that a.safostida is a powerful sedative to the uterus, con- 
trolling nervous conditions during pregnancy and arresting uterine irri- 
tation when abortion is tlirentened (see, e.g., Warman, Der Prauenarxt, 
August, 1895) . Again, the rubbing of fragrant ointments into the sexual 
regions is but a form of that massage which is one of the modern methods 
of treating the sexual disorders of women. 
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brought to the service of science in the fascinating works of Dr. 
I*. Kicher, one of Charcot’s pupils.^ 

In the seventeenth centui'y Ambroise Pare was still talking, 
like Hippocrates, about “sullocation of the womb” ; Porestus was 
still, like Aretajus, applying friction to the vulva; Pernel was 
still reproaching Galen, who had denied that the movements of 
the womb produced hysteria. 

It was in the seventeenth century (1618) that a French phy- 
sician, Charles Lepois (Carolus Piso), physician to Henry II, 
trusting, as he said, to experience and reason, overthrew at one 
stroke the doctrine of hysteria that had ruled almost unques- 
tioned for two thousand years, and showed that the malady oe- 
euri’ed at all ages and in both sexes, that its seat was not in the 
womb, but in the brain, and that it must be considered a nervous 
disease.^ So revolutionary a doctrine could not fail to meet with 
violent opposition, but it was confirmed by Willis, and in 1681, 
we owe to the genius of Sydenham a picture of hysteria which for 
lucidity, precision, and comprehensiveness has only been excelled 
in our own times. 

It was not possible any longer to maintain the womb theory 
of Hippocrates in its crude form, but in modified forms, and 
especially with the object of preserving the connection which 
many observers continued to find between hysteria and the sexual 
emotions, it still found supporters in the eighteentli and even the 
nineteenth centuries. James, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, returned to the classical view, and in his Dictionary 
of Medicine maintained that the womb is the scat of hysteria. 
Louyer Villermay in 1816 asserted that tlie most frequent causes 
of hysteria are deprivation of the pleasures of love, griefs con- 
nected with this passion, and disorders of menstruation. Foville 
in 1833 and Landouzy in 1846 advocated somewhat similar views. 
The acute Haycock in 1840 quoted as “almost a medical proverb” 

1 Les D6moniaqices dans I’Art, 1887 ; Lcs Maladvs ci les Difformea 
dans VAri, 1889. 

2 Glafira Abt'icoaoff, of Mo.scow, in her Paris thesis, Xt'Ilystfrie am 
cevii et xviii sieoles, 1897, ijresenta a summary of tile various' views hold 
at this time; as also Gilles de la Tourette, TraiU de VllysUrio, vol i, 
Chapter L 
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the saying, "Saladtas major, major ad liysieriam, procKvitas,’'' 
fully indorsing it- More recently still Cloiiston lias defined hys- 
teria as "the loss of the inhibitory infl.uence exercised on the re- 
productiTe and sexual instincts of women by the higher mental 
and moral functions” (a position evidently requiring some modi- 
fication in view of the fact that hysteria is by no means confined 
to women), while the same authority remarks that more or less 
concealed sexual phenomena are the chief symptoms of “hys- 
terical insanity.”^ Two gynaecologists of high position in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, Hegar in Germany and Balls-Headley 
in Australia, attribute hysteria, as well as anaemia, largely to 
unsatisfied sexual desire, including the non-satisfaction of the 
“ideal feelings.”^ Lombroso and Ferrero, again, while admitting 
that the sexual feelings might be either heightened or depressed 
in hysteria, referred to the frequency of what they termed “a 
paradoxical sexual instinct” in the hysterical, by which, for in- 
stance, sexual frigidity is combined with intense sexual pre- 
occupations; and they also pointed out the significant fact that 
the crimes of the hysterical nearly always revolve around the 
sexual sphere.'^ Thus, even up to the time when the conception 
of hysteria which absolutely ignored and excluded any sexual 
relationship whatever had reached its height, independent views 
favoring such a relationsliip still found expression. 

Of recent years, however, such views usually aroused violent 
antagonism. The main current of opinion was with Briquet 
(1859), who, treating the matter with considerable ability and a 
wide induction of facts, indignantly repelled the idea that there 
is any connection between hysteria and the se.xual facts of life, 
physical or psychic. As he himself admitted. Briquet was moved 
to deny a sexual causation of hysteria by the thought that such 

^ Edinburgh Medioal Journal, June, 1883, p. 1123, and Mental Dis' 
eases, 1887, p. 488. 

2 Hegar, Zusammenhang der GescMechtsTcrankheiten mif ne7'vSsen 
Leiden, Stuttgart, 1885. (Hegar, liowevcr, went mucli further than this, 
and was largely responsible for the surgical treatment of hysteria now 
generally recognized as worse than futile.) Balls-Headley, “Etiology of 
Servous Diseases of the Eemale Genital Organs,” Allbutt and Playfair, 
System of Gynecology, 1806, p. 141. 

8 Lombroso and Eerrero, La Donna DcUnguente, 1893, pp. 613-14< 
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an origin "would be degrading for women {"a quelque chose ch 
cUgradant pour les femmes") . 

It was, however, the genius of Charcot, and the influence 
of his able pupils, wliieli finally secured the overthrow of the 
sexual theory of hysteria. Charcot emphatically anathematized 
the visceral origin of hysteria; he declared that it is a psychic 
disorder, and to leave no loop-hole of escape for those who main- 
tained a sexual causation he asserted that there are no varieties 
of hysteria, that the disease is one and indivisible. Charcot rec- 
ognized no primordial cause of hysteria beyond heredity, which 
here plays a more important part than in any otlier neuropathic 
condition. Such heredity is either direct or more occasionally 
by transformation, any deviation of nutrition found in the an- 
cestors (gout, diabetes, arthritis) being a possible cause of hys- 
teria in the descendants, do not know anything about the 

nature of hysteria,” Charcot wrote in 1892; 'hve must make it 
objective in order to recognize it. The dominant idea for us in 
the etiology of hysteria is, in the widest sense, its hereditary 
predisposition. The greater number of those sullering from this 
affection are simply born hystcrisahlcs, and on them the occasional 
carrses act directly, either through autosuggestion or by causing 
derangement of general nutrition, and more particularly of the 
nutrition of the nervous system.'”! These views were ably and 
decisively stated in Gilles de la Tourette’s Traite da I’llysterio, 
written under the inspiration of Charcot. 

While Charcot’s doctrine was thus being affirmed and gen- 
erally accepted, there were at the same time workers in these 
fields who, though they by no means ignored this doctrine of 
hysteria or even rejected it, were inclined to think that it was 
too absolutely stated. Writing in the Dictionary of Psycho- 
logical Medicine at the same time as Charcot, Donkin, while 
deprecating any exclusive emphasis on the sexual causation, 
pointed out the enormous part played by the emotions in the 
production of hysteria, and the great influence of puberty in 
women due to the greater extent of the sexual organa, and the 

1 Cliarcot and Mario, article on "Hysteria,” Tuke’s DioHonary of 
Psyoholagioal Medicine.^ 
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eonsequeiitly large area of central innervation involved, and thus 
rendered liable to fall into a state of unstable equilibrium. En- 
forced abstinence from the gratification of any of the inherent 
and primitive desires, he pointed out, may be an adequate excit- 
ing cause. Such a view as this indicated that to set aside the 
ancient doctrine of a physical sexual cause of hysteria was by 
no means to exclude a psychic sexual cause. Ten years earlier 
Axenfeld and Iluchard had pointed out that the reaction against 
the sexual origin of hysteria was becoming excessive, and they 
referred to the evidence brought forward by veterinary surgeons 
showing that unsatisfied sexual desire in animals may produce 
nervous symptoms very similar to hysteria.^ The present writer, 
when in 1894 briefly discussing hysteria as an element in sec- 
ondary sexual characterization, ventured to reflect the view, con- 
firmed by his own observation, that there was a tendency to 
unduly minimize the sexual factor in hysteria, and further 
pointed out that the old error of a special connection between 
hysteria and the female sexual organs, probably arose from the 
fact that in woman the organic sexual sphere is larger than in 
man.2 

When, indeed^ we analyze the foundation of the once pre- 
dominant opinions of Charcot and his school regarding the sexual 
relationships of hysteria, it becomes clear that many fallacies and 
misunderstandings were involved. Briquet, Charcot's chief prede- 
cessor, acknowledged that his own view was that a sexual origin 
of hysteria would be “degrading to women” ; that is to say, he 
admitted that he was influenced by a foolish and improper prej- 
udice, for the belief that the unconscions and involntary mor- 
bid reaction of the nervous system to any disturbance of a great 

1 Axenfeld and Huchard, Traitd des Vivroses, 1883, pp. 10D2-94 
loard (La Femme pendant la P6riode Menstruelle, pp, 120-21) has also 
referred to recorded cases of hysteria in animals (Coste’a and Peter’s 
cases), as has Gilles de la Tourette (op. ait., vol. i, p. 123) . See also, for 
references, PSr6, L’Instinct Seamel, p. 59. 

2 Man and Woman, 4th ed.,, p. 320. A distinguished gynecologist, 
Matthews Duncan, had remarked some j'ears earlier (Lancet, May 18, 
1889) that hysteria, though not a womb disease, ‘'especially attaches 
itself to the generative system, because the genital system, more than 
any other, exerts emotional power over the individual, power also in 
morals, power in social questions,” 
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primary instinct can have "quelque chose de d&gradani” is itself 
an immoral belief; sncli disturbance of the nervouE system 
might or might not be caused, but in any ease the alleged 
''degradation” could only be the ‘lietion of a distorted imagina- 
tion. Again, confusion had been caused by the ancient error of 
making the physical sexual organs responsible for hysteria, first 
the womb, more recently the ovaries ; the outcome of this belief 
was the extirpation of the sexual organs for the cure of hysteria. 
Charcot condemned absolutely all such operations as unscientific 
and dangerous, declaring that there is no such thing as hysteria 
of menstrual origin.^ Subsequently, Angelucci and Pierracini 
carried out an international inquiry into the results of the 
surgical treatment of hysteria, and condemned it in the most 
unqualified manner.^ It is clearly demonstrated that the phys- 
ical sexual organs arc not the sent of hysteria. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that even physical sexual desire, when repressed, is 
not a cause of hysteria. The opinion that it was so formed an 
essential part of the early doctrine of hysteria, and was embodied 
in the ancient maxim: '"Nuhat ilia ct morbus ejfiigiet/' The 
womb, it seemed to the ancients, was crying out for sati.sfactioii, 
and when that was received the disease vanished.''^ But when it 
became clear that sexual desire, though ultimately founded on 
the sexual apparatus, is a nervous and psychic fact, to put the 
sexual organs out of count Avas not sufficient; for tlie sexual 
emotions may exist before puberty, and persist after complete 
removal of the sexual organs. Tims it has been the object of 
many writers to repel the idea that unsatisfied sexual desire can 
be a cause of hysteria. Briquet pointed out that hysteria is rare 
among nuns and frequent among prostitutes. Krafft-Ebing 

1 Gilles de la Tourette, Archives de Tooologie et do Gi/nfcologie, 
June, 1300. 

^ Rivista Sperhnentale di Freniatria, 1897, p. 200; summarized in 
tlio Journal of Mental Science, January, 1808. 

3 From tlie earliest times it Avas held that menstruation favors 
hysteria ; more recently, Landonzy recorded a numher of ohservationa 
showing that hysterical attacks coincide with perfectly healthy menstru- 
ation; Avhile Ball has maintained that it is only during menstruation 
that hysteria appears in its true color. See the opinions collected by 
loard, Jja, Femme pendant la Pdriode Menstrnelle, pp. 76-81. 
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believed that most hysterical -vvomen are not anxious for sexua] 
satisfaction, and declared that "hysteria caused through the non-, 
satisfaction of the coarse sensual sexual impulse I have never 
seen,”i while Pitres and others refer to the frequently painful 
nature of sexual hallucinations in the hysterical. But it soon 
becomes obvious that the psychic sexual sphere is not confined to 
the gratification of conscious physical sexual desire. It is not 
true that hysteria is rare among nuns, some of the most tremen- 
dous epidemics of hysteria, and the most carefully studied, liaving 
occurred in eonvents,^ while the hysterical phenomena sometimes 
associated with revivals are well known. The supposed, preva- 
lence among prostitutes would not he evidence against the sexual 
relationships of hysteria; it has, however, been denied, even by 
so great an authority as Parent-Duchatelet who found it very 
rare, even in prostitutes in hospitals, when it was often associated 
with masturbation; in prostitutes, however, who returned to a 
respectable life, giving up their old hahit.s, he found hysteria 
common and severe.^ The frequent absence of physical sexual 
feeling, again, may quite reasonably be taken as evidence of a 
disorder of the sexual emotions, while the undoubted fact tliat 
sexual intercourse usually has little beneficial effect on pro- 
nounced hysteria, and that sexual excitement during sleep and 

1 .Ki-a/rt-Ebing, “Uelier JS'eiirosen und Psychoscii diircli sexjielle 
Abstinenz,” Jahrhiichcr fiir I'syohiatrie, vol. iii, 188H. It mast, how- 
ever, bo added that the relief of hyetiM-ia by se.vnnl satisfaction is not 
rare, and that Rosenthal finds that the convulsiotis are thus diminished. 
{Allyomeine Wiener Medizinal-Zeitung, No.s. 40 and 47, 1887.) So they 
are also, in simple and ■uncomplicated eases, according to Mongerl, by 
pregnancy. 

2 “All doctors who have patients in convents,” remarks Marro 
{La Pxiberid, p. 3.88), “know how hysteria dominates among them;” he 
adds that his osvn experience confirms that of Raciborski, -^vho found 
that nuns devoted to the contemplative life are more liable to hysteria 
than those 'who are occupied in teaching or in nursing, ft must be 
added, however, that there is not unanimity as to the provaience of 
hysteria in convents. Braeliet was of the same opinion ns Briquet, and 
so considered it rare. Iinbert-Goiiboyre, also {La Stif/tiiatifiat'io7i, p. 
430) states that during more than forty years of medical life, though ho 
has been connected with a number of religious ccmimunitiea, he baa not 
found in them a single hy.sterical subject, the reason being, lie remarks, 
that the unbalanced and extravagant arc refu.sRd adnii.ssion to the 
cloister. 

s Parent- Duclihtelet, Dc la Prostitution, vol, i, n, 24?,, 
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sexual hallucinations are often painful in the same condition, is 
far from showing that injury or repression of the sexual emotions 
had nothing to do with the production of the hysteria. It would 
be as reasonable to argue that the evil effect of a heavy meal on 
a starving man must be taken as evidence that be was not suffer- 
ing from starvation. The fact, indeed, on which Gilles de la 
Tourette and others have remarked, that the hysterical often 
desire not so mnch sexual intercourse as simple affection, would 
tend to show that there is here a real analogj^, and that starvation 
or lesion of the sexual emotions may produce, like bodily starva- 
tion, a rejection of those satisfactions which are demanded in 
health. Thus, even a mainly a priori examination of the matter 
may lead us to see that many arguments brought forward in 
favor of Charcot’s position on this point fall to the ground when 
we realize that the sexual emotions may constitute a highly com- 
plex sphere, often hidden from observation, sometimes not con- 
scious at all, and liable to many lesions besides that due to the 
non-satisfaction of sexual desire. At the same time we are not 
thus enabled to overthrow any of the positive result.? attained by 
Charcot and his school. 

It may, however, he pointed out that Charcot’s attitude 
toAvard hysteria was the outcome of his own temperament. He 
was primarily a neurologist, the bent of his genius was toward 
the investigation of facts that could be objectively demonstrated. 
His first interest in hysteria, dating from as far back as 1862, 
was in hystero-epileptic convulsive attacks, and to the last he re- 
mained indifferent to all facts which could not be objectively 
demonstrated. That was the secret of the advances he Avas 
enabled to make in neurology. For purely psychological investi- 
gation he had no liking, and probably no aptitude. Anyone who 
was privileged to observe, his methods of work at the SalpCdriere 
will easily recall the great master’s towering figure; the dis- 
dainful expression, sometimes, even, it seemed, a little sour; the 
lofty hearing which enthusiastic admirers called Napoleonic. The 
questions addressed to the patient Avere cold, distant, sometimes 
impatient. Charcot clearly had little faith in the value of any 
results so attained. One may well believe, also, that a man whose 
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superficial personality was so haughty and awe-inspiring to 
strangers would, in any case, have had the greatest diffieulty in 
penetrating the mysteries of a psychic world so obscure and 
elusive as that presented by the hysterical.^ 

The way was thus opened for further investigations on the 
psychic side. Charcot had affirmed the power, not only of phys- 
ical traumatism, but even of psychic lesions — of moral shocks-— 
to provoke its manifestations, but his sole contribution to the 
psychology of this psychic malad}^, — and this was borrowed from 
the hiancy school, — lay in the one word “suggestibility”’ the 
nature and mechanism of this psychic process he left wholly 
unexplained. This step has been taken by others, in part by 
Janet, who, from 1889 onward, has not only insisted that the 
emotions stand in the first line among the causes of hysteria, bnt 
has also pointed ont some portion of the mechanism of this 
process ; thus, he saw the significance of the fact, already recog- 
nized, that strong emotions tend to produce anujsthesia and to lead 
to a condition of mental disaggregation, favorable to abulia, or 
abolition of will-power. It remained to show in detail the 
mechanism by which the most potent of all the emotions effects 
its influence, and, by attempting to do this, the Viennese inves- 
tigators, Brener and especially Breud, have greatly aided the 
study of hysteria.2 They have not, it is important to remark, 
overturned the positive elements in their great forenxnner’s work. 
Freud began as a disciple of Charcot, and he himself remarks 
that, in his earlier investigations of hysteria, he had no thought 


1 It may not be nnnecessaiy to point out tluit here and tlivonghout, 
in speaking of the psychic mechanism of hysteria, I do not admit tiiat 
any process can be purely psychic. As PerC puts it in an admirable 
study of hysteria [Twentieth Gentury PraoHce of Medicine, 1897, vol. 
X, p. 656) ; “In tlie genesis of hysterical troubles everything takes place 
as if the psychical and the somatic phenomena were two aspects of the 
same biological fact.” 

2 Pierre Janet, L’Automatisme Psyaliologique, 1889; L’Etat mental 
des Eystdriques, 1894; Edvroses ef Iddes fixes, 1808; Brener und Freud, 
Studicn ilber Ffysterie, Vienna, 1895; the best introduction to Freud’s 
work is, however, to be found in the two series of his Hammlung Kleiner 
Sohriften tsur Neurosenlelire, published in a collected form in 1900 and 
1900. It may he added that a useful selooidon of Freud’s papers has 
lately (lOOy) been published in English. 
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of finding any sexual etiology for that malady; he would have 
regarded any such suggestion as an insult to his patient. The 
results reached by these workers were the outcome of long and 
detailed investigation. Freud has investigated many cases of 
hysteria in minute detail, often devoting to a single case over a 
hundred hours of work. The patients, unlike those on whom the 
results of the French school have been mainly founded, all 
belonged to the educated classes, and it was thus possible to carry 
out an elaborate psychic investigation which would be impossible 
among the uneducated. Breuer and Freud insist on the fine 
qualities of mind and character frequently found among the 
hysterical. They cannot accept suggestibility as an invariable 
characteristic of hysteria, only abnormal excitability; they are 
far from agreeing with Janet (although on many points at one 
with him), that psychic weakness marks hysteria; there is 
merely an appearance of mental weakness, they say, because the 
mental activity of the hysterical is split up, and only a part of 
it is conscious.^ The superiority of character of the hysterical is 
indicated by the fact that the conflict between their ideas of 
right and the bent of their inclinations is often an element in 
the constitution of the hysterical state. Brener aird Freud are 
prepared to assert that the hysterical are among "the flower of 
humanity,” and they refer to those qualities of combined imagina- 
tive genius and practical energy which characterized St. Theresa, 
“the patron saint of the hysterical.” 

To understand the position of Breuer and Freud we may 
start from the phenomenon of “nervous shock” produced by 
physical traumatism, often of a very slight character. Charcot 
had shown that such “nervous shock,” with the chain of resulting 
symptoms, is nothing more or less than hysteria. Brener and 
Freud may he linked on to Charcot at this point. They began by 
regarding tbe most typical hysteria as really a ‘psychic 'trau- 
matism; that is to say, that it starts in a lesion, or rather in 

1 We might, perhaps, even say that in hysteria the so-oalled higher 
centres have an abnormally strong inhibitory inflnenoo over the lower 
centres. Gioffvecli {Qaazetla degli Os'pedali. October 1, 1805) has shown 
that some hysterical symptoms, such ns mutism, can ho cured by etheriza- 
tion, thas loosening the control of the higher centres. 
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repeated lesions, of the emotional organism. It is true that the 
school of Charcot admitted the intlnence of moral shock, especially 
of the emotion of fear, but that merely as an "agent 'provocateur" 
and with a curious perversity Gilles de la Tourette, certainly 
reflecting the attitude of Charcot, in his elaborate treatise on 
hysteria fails to refer to the sphere of the sexual emotions even 
when enumerating the "'agents provocateurs"'^ 

The influence of fear is not denied by Brener and Breud, 
but they have found that careful psychic analysis frequently 
shows that the shock of a commonplace “fear” is really rooted 
in a lesion of the sexual emotions. A typical and very simple 
illustration is furnished in a case, recorded by Brener, in which 
a young girl of seventeen had her first hysterical attack after a 
cat sprang on her shoulders as she was going downstairs. Care- 
ful investigation showed that this girl had been the object of 
somewhat ardent attentions from a young man whose advances 
she had resisted, although her own sexual emotions had been 
aroused. A few days before, she had been surprised by this young 
man on these same dark stairs, and had forcibly escaped from his 
hands. Here was the real psychic traumatism, the operation of 
which merely became manifest in the cat. “But in how many 
cases,” asks Breuer, “is a cat thus reckoned as a completely suffi- 
cient causa ejficiensT’ 

In every case that they have investigated Breuer and Breud 
have found some similar secret lesion of the psychic sexual 
sphere. In one case a governess, whose training has been se- 
verely upright, is, in spite of herself and without any encourage- 
ment, led to experience for the father of the children under her 
care an affection which she refuses to acknowledge even to her- 
self ; in another, a young woman finds herself falling in love with 
her brother-in-law; again, an innocent girl suddenly discovers 


1 Chai-Got’a school could not fail to recognize the erotic tone whioh 
often dominates hysterie.r! hallucinations. Gilles de la Tourette seeks to 
minimize it by the remark that "it is more mental than real.” He means 
to say that it ia more psychic than physical, but he implies that the 
physical element in sex is alone “real,” a strange assumption in any 
case, as well as destructive of Gilles de la Touretto’s own fundamental 
assertion that hysteria is a real disease and yet purely psychic. 
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her uncle in the act ot sexual intercourse with her playmate, and 
a boy on his way home from school is subjected to the coarse ad- 
vances of a sexual invert. In nearly every case, as Freud event- 
ually found reason to believe, a primary lesion of the sexual emo- 
tions dates from the period of puberty and frequently of child- 
hood, and in nearly every case the intimately private nature of 
the lesion causes it to be carefully hidden from everyone, and 
even to be unacknowledged by the subject of it. In the earlier 
cases Brener and Freud found that a slight degree of hypnosis is 
necessary to bring the lesion into consciousness, and the accuracy 
of the revelations thus obtained has been tested by independent 
witness. Freud has, however, long abandoned the induction of 
any degree of hypnosis; he simply tries to arrange that the 
patient shall feel absolutely free to tell her oto story, and so 
proceeds from the surface dowmvards, slowly finding and piecing 
together such essential fragments of the history as may oe 
recovered, in the same way he remarks, as the archaeologist ex- 
cavates below the surface and recovers and puts togetlior the frag- 
ments of an antique statue. Much of the material found, how- 
ever, has only a symbolic value requiring interpretation and is 
sometimes pure fantasy. Freud now attaches great importance 
to dreams as symbolically representing much in the subject’s 
mental history which is otherwise difficult to reach. ^ The subtls 
and slender clues which Freud frequently follows in interpreting 
dreams cannot fail sometimes to arouse doubt in his readers’ 
minds, but he certainly seems to have been often successful in 
thus reaching latent facts in consciousness. The primary lesion 
may thus act as “a foreign body in consciousness.” Something is 
introduced into psychic life which refuses to merge in the gen- 
eral flow of consciousness. It cannot be accepted simply as 
other facts of life are accepted; it cannot even be talked about, 
and so submitted to the slow usure by which our e.xperiences are 
worn down and gradually transformed. Brener illustrates what 
happens by reference to the sneezing reflex. “When an irritation 
to the nasal mucous membrane for some rea.soii fails to liberate 

] See, e.flf., hia subatautial volume, Die Traumdmtunq, 1900, 2d 
ed. 1909, ^ 
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this reflex, a feeling of excitement and tension arises. This ex- 
citement, being unable to stream out along motor channels, now 
spreads itself over the brain, inhibiting other activities. 

In the highest spheres of human activity we may watch the same 
process.” It is a result of this process that, as Brener and Trend 
found, the mere act of confession may greatly relieve the 
hysterical symptoms produced by this psychic mechanism, and in 
some cases may wholly and permanently remove them. It is on 
this fact that they founded their method of treatment, devised by 
Breuer and by him termed the cathartic method, though Trend 
prefers to call it the “analytic” method. It is, as Trend points 
out, the reverse of the hypnotic method of suggestive treatment ; 
there is the same difference, Treud remarks, between the two 
methods as Leonardo da Vinci found for the two technical 
methods of art, per via di porre and per via di levare; the hyp- 
notic method, like painting, works by putting in, the cathartic or 
analytic method, like sculpture, works by taking out.^ 

It is part of the mechanism of this process, as understood 
by these authors, that the physical symptoms of hysteria are con- 
stituted, by a process of conversion, out of the injured emotions, 
which then sink into the background or altogether out of con- 
sciousness. Thus, they found the prolonged tension of nursing 
a near and dear relative to be a very frequent factor in the pro- 
duction of hysteria. For instance, an originally rheumatic pain 
experienced by a daughter when nursing her father becomes the 
symbol in memory of her painful psychic excitement, and this 
perhaps for several reasons, but chiefly because Us presence in 
consciousness almost exactly coincided with that excitement. In 
another way, again, nausea and vomiting may become a symbol 
through the profound sense of disgust with which some emo- 
tional shock was associated. Then the symbol begins to have a 
life of its own, and draws hidden strength from the emotion with 
which it is correlated. Breuer and Freud have found by careful- 
investigation that the pains and physical troubles of hysteria are 
far from being capricious, but may he traced in a varying manner 


1 Sammlung, first aeries, p. 208. 
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to an origin in some incident, some pain, some action, wliicb was 
associated with a moment of acute psychic agony. The process 
of conyersion was an involuntary escape from an intolerable emo- 
tion, comparable to the physical pain sometimes souglit in intense 
mental grief, and the patient wins some relief from the tortured 
emotions, though at the cost of psychic abnormality, of a more 
or less divided state of consciousness and of physical pain, or else 
anffisthesia. In Charcot’s third stage of tlie hysterical convulsion, 
that of "attitudes passionnellcs" Brener and Freud see the hallu- 
cinatory reproduction of a recollection which is full of signifi- 
cance for the origin of the hysterical manifestations. 

The final result reached by these workers is clearly stated by 
each writer. “The main observation of our predecessors,” states 
Brener,^ “still preserved in the word Taysteria,’ is nearer to the 
truth than the more recent view which puts sexuality almost in 
the last line, with the object of protecting the patient from moral 
reproaches. Certainly the sexual needs of the hysterical are just 
as individual and as various in force as those of the healthy. But 
they suffer from them, and in large measure, indeed, they suffer 
precisely through the struggle with them, through the effort to 
thrust sexuality aside.” “The weightiest fact,” concludes Freud, 2 
“on which we strike in a thorough pursuit of the analysis is this: 
From whatever side and from whatever symptoms we start, wo 
always unfailingly reach the region of the sexual life. Here, fir.st 
of all, an etiological condition of hysterical states is revealed. 

. At the bottom of every case of hysteria — and repro- 
ducible by an analytical effort after even an interval of long 
years — ^may be found one or more facts of precocious sexual 
experience belonging to earliest youth. I regard this as an 
important result, as the discovery of a caput Nili of neuropath- 
ology.” Ten years later, enlarging rather than restricting his 
conception, Freud remarks: “Sexuality is not a mere dcirs ex 
machina which intervenes but once in the hysterical process; it 
is the motive force of every separate symptom and every expres- 
sion of a symptom. The morbid phenomena constitute, to speak 

I Studien vher JJysieric, p. 217. 

^ Sammluny. first series, p. 162. 
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plainly, the patient’s sexual activity”^ The actaa] hysterical 
fit, Freud now states, may be regarded as “the substitute for a 
once practiced and then abandoned auto-erotic satisfaction,” and 
similarly it may be regarded as an equivalent of coitus.^ 

It is natural to ask how this conception affects that elab- 
orate picture of hysteria laboriously achieved by Charcot and 
his school. It cannot be said that it abolishes any of the posi- 
tive results reached by Charcot, but it certainly alters their sig- 
nificance and value ; it presents them in a new light and changes 
the whole perspective. With his passion lor getting at tangible 
definite physical facts, Charcot was on very safe ground. But ho 
was content to neglect the psychic analysis of hysteria, while yet 
proclaiming that hysteria is a purely psychic disorder. He had 
no cause of hysteria to present save only heredity. Freud cer- 
taiirly admits heredity, but, as he points out, the part it plays 
has been overrated. It is too vague and general to carry us far, 
and when a specific and definite cause can he found, the part 
played by heredity recedes to become merely a condition, the 
soil on which the “specific etiology” works. Here probably 
Freud’s enthusiasm at first carried him too far and the most 
important modification he has made in his views occurs at this 
point: he now attaches a preponderant influence to heredity. 
He has realized that sexual activity in one form or another is far 
too common in childhood to make it possible to lay very great 
emphasis on “traumatic lesions” of this character, and he has 
also realized that an outcrop of fantasies may somewhat later 
develop on these childish activities, intervening between them 
and the subsequent morbid symptoms. He is thus led to empha- 
size anew the significance of heredity, not, however, in Charcot’s 
sense, as general neuropathic disposition but as “sexual constitu- 
tion.” The significance of “infantile sexual lesions” has also 
tended to give place to that of “infantilism of sexuality .”3 

The real merit of Freud’s subtle investigations is that 

1 Sammlun(), second aeries, p. 102. 

2 76. p, 140. 

3 Sammhinff, first series, p. 220. Frinid has developed Ms ooncep- 
tion of sexual eonstitution in Drei Adhandlnnoen «w Semwliheorte, 
1906. 
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— while possibly furnishing a justification of the imperfectly, 
understood idea that had floated in the mind of observers ever 
since the name “hysteria” was first invented — ^lie has cer- 
tainly supplied a definite psychic explanation of a psychic malady, 
He has succeeded in presenting clearly, at the expense of 
much labor, insight, and sympathy, a dynamic view of the psy- 
chic processes involved in the constitution of the hysterical state, 
and such a view seems to show that the physical symptoms 
laboriously, brought to light by Charcot are largely but epiphe- 
nomena and by-products of an emotional process, often of tragic 
significance to the subject, which is taking place in the most 
sensitive recess of the psychic organism. That the picture of 
the mechanism involved, presented to us by Professor Preud, 
cannot be regarded as a final and complete account of the matter, 
may readily be admitted. It has developed in Preiid’s own 
hands, and some of the developments will require very consider- 
able confirmation before they can be accepted as generally true.i 
But these investigations have at least served to open the door, 
which Charcot had inconsistently held closed, into the deeper 
mysteries of hysteria, and have shown that here, if anywhere, 
further research will be profitable. They have also served to 
show that hysteria may be definitely regarded as, in very many 
eases at least, a manifestation of the sexual emotions and their 
lesions j in otlier words, a transformation of auto-erotism. 

The conception of hysteria so vigorously enforced by Char- 
cot and his school is thus now beginning to appear incomplete. 
But we have to recognize that that incompleteness was right and 
necessary. A strong reaction was needed against a widespread 
view of hysteria that was in large measure scientifically false. It 
was necessary to show clearly that hysteria is a definite disorder, 
even when the sexual organs and emotions are swept wholly out 
of consideration; and it was also necessary to show that the 
lying and dissimulation so widely attributed to the hysterical 

1 Aa Moll remarks, Preucl’s coneeptiona are still soniewliat sub- 
iectlvo, and in need of objective demonstration ; but wlintevor may be 
thought of their theories, he adds, there can lie no doubt tliat Brener 
and Freud have done a great service by calling attention to tlie impor- 
tant action of the sexual life on the nervous system, 
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were merely the resnlt of an ignorant and nnseientilic misinter- 
pretation of psychic elements of the disease. This was finally and 
triumphantly achieved by Charcot’s school. 

There is only one other point in the explanation of hysteria 
which I will here refer to, and that beoari.se it is risnally ignored, 
and because it has relationship to the general psychology of the 
sexual emotions. I refer to that lohysiological hysteria which is the 
normal coiuiterpart of the ]oathological hysteria wliieh has been 
described in its irliysical details by Charcot, and to which alone 
the term should strictly be applied. Even though hysteria as a 
disease may he described as one and indivisible, there are yet to 
be found, among the ordinary and fairly healthy population, 
vague and diffused hysteroid symptoms whicli are dissipated in 
a healthy environment, or pass nearly unnoted, only to develop 
in a small proportion of eases, under the influence of a more pro- 
nounced heredity, or a severe physical or psychic lesion, into 
that definite morbid state which is properly called hysteria. 

This diffused hysteroid condition may be illustrated by the 
results of a psychological investigation carried on in America by 
Miss Gertrude Stein among the ordinary male and female stu- 
dents of Harvard University and Eadclilfo Ctdlege. The object 
of the investigation was to study, with tlie aid of a planchette, 
the varying liability to automatic movements ammrg normal in- 
dividuals. Nearly one bundred students wore .submitted to ex- 
periment. It was found that automatic responses could be ob- 
tained in two sittings from all hut a small proportion of the 
students of both sexes, but that there were two types of indi- 
vidual who showed a special aptitude. One type (probably show- 
ing the embryonic form of neurasthenia) was a nervous, high- 
strung, imaginative type, not easily influenced from without, and 
not so much suggestible as autosuggestible. The other type, 
which is significant from onr present point of view, is thus de- 
scribed by Miss Stein ; '“'In general the individuals, often blonde 
and pale, are distinctly phlegmatic. If emotional, decidedly of 
the weakest, sentimental order. They may he either large, 
healthy, rather heavy, and lacking in vigor or they may bo 
what we call anremic and phlegmatic. Their power of concen- 
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trated attention is very small. They describe tbemselyes as 
never being held by their work; they say that their minds 
wander easily; that they work on after they axe tired, and just 
keep pegging away. They are very apt to have premonitory con- 
versations, they anticipate the words of their friends, they im- 
agine whole conversations that afterward come true. The feel- 
ing of having been there is very common with them; that is, 
they feel under given circumstances that they have had that 
identical experience before in all its details. They are often 
fatalistic in their ideas. They indulge in day-dreams. As a 
rule, they axe highly suggestible.”^ 

There we have a picture of the physical constitution and 
psychic temperament on which the classical symptoms of hys- 
teria might easily be built up.^ But these persons were ordinary 
students, and while a few of their characteristics are what is com- 
monly and vaguely called "morbid,” on the whole they must be 
regarded as ordinarily liealtliy individuals. They have the con- 
genital constitution and predisposition on which some severe 
psychic lesion at the "psychological moment” might develop the 
most definite and obstinate symptoms of hysteria, but under 
favorable circumstances they will be ordinary men and women, 
of no more than ordinary abnormality or ordinary power. They 
are among the many who have been called to liysteria at birth ; 
they may never be among the few who are chosen. 

We may have to recognize that on the side of the sexual 
emotions, as well as in general constitution, a condition may be 
traced among normal persons that is hysteroid in character, and 
serves as the hsalthy counterpart of a condition which in hys- 


1 Gertrude Stein, "Cultivated Motor Automatism,” Payohologloal 
Hevieio, May, 1898. 

2 Charcot’s moat faithful followers refuse to recognize a “hysteric 
temperament,” and are quite right, if such a conception is used to de- 
stroy the conception of hysteria as a definite disease. We cannot, how- 
ever, fail to recognize a diathesis which, while still apparently healthy, 
is predisposed to hysteria. So distinguished a disciple of Charcot as 
Janet thoroughly recognizes this, and argues [L’Etai mental, etc., p. 
298) that “we may find in the habits, the passions, the psychic 
automatism of the normal man, the g«rm of all hysterical phenomena.’' 
pgre held a somewhat similar view. 
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teria is morbid. In women such a condition has been traced 
(though misnamed) by Dr. King.i 

Dt. King describes what lie calls "sexual hysteria in women,” which 
ho eonsidevB a chief variety of hysteria. He adds, however, that it is 
not strictly a disease, but simply an automatic reaction of the repro- 
ductive system, which tends to become abnormal under conditions of 
civilization, and to be perpetuated in a morbid form. In this condition 
he finds twelve characters: 'ti Time of life, usually between puberty 
and oliinaeteric. 2. Attooka_rarely occur when snbject is alone. ,3. Sub- 
ject ap^ars 'uncoiisoioiis, but is not really so. 4. 

.'isbynejL^dterward. B. It oeeurs usually in single ■ , ' 

single or married, whose sexual needs are unsatisfied. 0. No external 
evidence of diftease, and (as Aitkcn pointed out) the nates are not flat- 
tened; the woman’s pliysieal condition is not impaired, and she may bo 
specially attr^etiye ^ to mM i, 7. Warmth of climato and the season of 
spring and summer are conducive tu tlie condition. 8. The paroxysm is 
short and temporary. 9. While: light touches are painful, firm pressure 
and rough Iiandlhig give relief. 10. It may oceur in the. ooonpied, but an 
idle, purposeless life is conducive, 11. The subject delights in C-xeiting 
sympathy and in being fondled and caressed. 12. There is defect of will 
and a strong stimulus is required to lead to action. 

Among civilized women, the author proceeds, this condition does 
not appear to subservo any useful purpose. "Let us, however, go back 
to aboriginal woman — to woman of the woods and the fields. Let us 
piotiixe ourselves a young aboriginal Venus in one of her earliest liyster- 
ieal paroxysms. In doing so, let us not forget some of the twelve eliav- 
acteristics previously mentioned. She will not be ‘acting her part’ alone, 
or, if alone, it will bo in a place wlicrc someone else is likely soon to 
discover her. Let this Vemis be now discovered by a youthful Apollo 
of the woods, a man with fully developed animal instincts. Ho and she, 
like any other animals, are in the free field of Nature. He cannot hut 
observe to himself: ‘This woman is not dead; slio breathes and is warm; 
she does not look ill; she is plump and rosy.’ He speaks to her; she 
neither hears (apparently) nor responds. Her eyes are elosecl. He 
touches, moves, and handles her at his plea.siire. She makes no resist- 
ance. Wliat will this primitive Apollo do next? He will cure the fit, 
and bring the woman hack to consciousness, satisfy her emotions, 
and restore her volition — not by delieato tonelies that might be ‘agoniz- 
ing’ to her liyperestlietic skin, but by vigorous massage, passive motions, 
and suooussion that would be painless. The emotional process on the 


1 A. F. A. King, "Hysteria,” Amerioan Journal of OliKtetrioa, May 
18, 1891. 
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part of the woman would end, perhaps, with mingled laughter, tears, 
and shame; and when accused afterward of the part wliich the ances- 
tralijr acquired properties of her nervous system had compelled her to 
act, as a preliminary to the event, what woman would not deny it and 
be angry? But the course of Mature having been followed, the natural 
purpose of the hysterical paroxysm accomplished, there would remain as 
a result of the treatment — instead of one discontented woman — two 
happy people, and the possible beginning of a third.” 

“Natural, primary sexual hysteria in woman,” King concludes, 
“is a temporary modification of the nervous government of the body 
and the distribution of nerve-force (occurring for tlie most part, as wo 
see it to-day, in prudish women of strong moral principle, whose voli- 
tion has disposed them to resist every sort of liberty or approaoli from 
the other sex), consisting in a transient abdication of the general, voli- 
tional, and self-preservational ego, while tlie reins of government are 
temporarily assigned to the usurping power of the reproductive ego, so 
that the reproductive government overrules the government by volition, 
and thus, as it were, forcibly compels the woman’s organism to so dispose 
■Itself, at a suitable time and place, as to allow, invite, and secure the 
approach of the other sex, whether she null or not, to the end that 
Nature’s imperious demand for reproduction shall be obeyed.” 

This perhaps rather fantastic description is not a presenta' 
tion of hysteria in the technical sense, hnt we may admit that it 
presents a state which, if not the real physiological counterpart 
of the hysterical convulsion, is yet distinctly analogons to the 
latter. The sexnal orgasm has this correspondence with tlie 
hysterical lit, that they both serve to discharge the nervous centres 
and relieve emotional tension. It may even hajipen, especially 
in the less severe forms of hysteria, that the sexual orgasm takes 
place during the hysterical fit; this was found by Eosentlial, of 
Vienna, to be always the ease in the semiconscious paroxysms of 
a young girl whose condition vims easily cured no doubt such 
cases would be more frequently found if they were sought for. 
In severe forms of hysteria, however, it frequently happens, as so 
many observers have noted, that normal sexual excitement has 

IM. Idosenthal, Diseases of the ffervous System, vol. ii, p. 44. 
FSr6 notes similar cases {Twentieth Century Praotioe of Medicine, vol. 
X, p. 5.51). 1-ong previously, Gall had recorded the case of a young 
widow of ardent temperament who had convulsive attacks, apparently of 
hysterical nature, which always terminated in sexual orgasm {Fonotions 
du Gerveau, 1825, vol. ill, p. 246). 
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ceased to give satisfaction, has become painful, perverted, para- 
doxical. Freud has enabled us to see how a shock to the 
sexual emotions, injuring the emotional life at its source, can 
scarcely fail sometimes to produce such a result. But the neces- 
sity for nervous explosion still persists.^ It may, indeed, persist, 
even in an abnormally strong degree, in consequence of the 
inhibition of normal activities generally. The convulsive fit is 
the only form of relief open to the tension. ''A lady whom I 
long attended,” remarks Ashwell, “always rejoiced when the fit 
was over, since it relieved her system generally, and especially 
her brain, from painful irritation which had existed for several 
previous days.” That the fit mostly fails to give real satisfaction, 
and that it fails to cure the disease, is due to the fact that it is 
a morbid form of relief. The same eharacter of hysteria is seen, 
with more satisfactory results for the most part, in the influence 
of external nervous shock. It was the misunderstood influence 
of such shoclcs in removing hysteria which in former times led to 
the refusal, to regard hysteria as a serious disease. During the 
Rebellion of 1745-4G in Scotland, Cullen remarks that there was 
little hysteria. The same was true of the French Bevolntion and 
of the Irish Eehellion, while Bush (in a study On ilie Influmca 
of the American Revolution on the Human Body) observed that 
many hysterical women wore “restored to perfect health by tho 
events of the time.” In such cases tlic emotional tension is 
given an opportunity of explosion in new and impersonal chan- 
nels, and the chain of morbid personal emotions is broken. 

It has been urged by some that the fact that the sexual orgasm 
usually fails to remove the disorder in true hysteria excludes a 
sexual factor of hysteria. It is realljq one may point out, an 
argument in favor of sucli an element as one of the factors of 
hysteria. If there were no initial lesion of the sexual emotions, 
if the natural healthy sexual channel still remained free for the 
passage of the emotional overflow, then we should expect that it 


1 There seems to be a greater necessity for such explosive manifesta- 
tions in women tlian in men, whatever the reason may be. I liave 
brought together .some of the evidence pointing in thi.s direction in Man 
and Woman, 4th ed., revised and oniarged, Chapters xii and xiii. 
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would mucli oftener come into play in the removal oi hysteria. 
In the more healthy, merely hysteroid condition, the psychic 
sexual organism is not injured, and still responds normallj', re- 
moving the abnormal symptoms when allowed to do so. It is the 
confusion between this almost natural condition and the truly 
morbid condition, alone properly called hysteria, which led to 
the ancient opinion, inaugurated by Plato and Hippocrates, that 
hysteria may be cured by marriage.^ The difference may he illus- 
trated by the difference between a distended bladder which is 
still able to contract normally on its contents when at last an 
opportunity of doing so is afforded and the bladder in which dis- 
tension has been so prolonged that nervous control had been lost 
and spontaneous expulsion has become impossible. The first con- 
dition corresponds to the constitution, which, while simulating 
the hysterical condition, is healthy enough to react normally in 
spite of psychic lesions; the second corresponds to a state in 
which, owing to the prolonged stress of psychic traumatism, — > 
sexual or not, — a definite condition of hysteria has arisen. The 
one state is healthy, though abnormal; the other is one of pro- 
nounced morbidity. 

The condition of true hysteria is thus linked on to almost 
healthy states, and especially to a condition which may be 
described as one of sex-hunger. Such a suggestion may help us 


1 There is no doubt an element of real truth in this ancient belief, 
thougli it mainly holds good of minor cases of hysteria. Many exoel- 
lent authorities accept it. “Hysteria is certainly common in the single,” 
Herman remarks [Diseases of Women, 1SB8, ji. 33), “and is geuerally 
cured by a happy marriage.” Lowenfeltt (Seanialleiicn und 'Nervenleiden, 
p. 153 1 says that “it cannot be denied tliat marriage produces a bene- 
ficial change in the general condition of many hysterical patients,” 
though, he adds, it will not remove the hysterical temperament. The 
advantage of marriage for the hysterical is not neces-sarily due, solely 
OT at all, to the exercise of sexual functions. This is pointed out by 
Moiigeri, who observes (AUgemeine Zcitschrift fiir Psychiatric, 1001, 
Heft 5, p. 917) : “1 have known and treated several "hysterical girls 

who are now married, and do not show the least neuropathic indications. 
Some of these no longer have any wish for sexual gratifleation, and even ful- 
fil their marital duties unwillingly, though loving their husbands and liv- 
ing with them in nn extremely happy way. In ray opinion, marriage 
is a sovereign remedy for nenropaihie women, who nerd to find a support 
in another personality, able to share with them the battle of life.” 
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to see these puzzling phenomena in their tine natuie and per- 
spective. 

At tins point I inay refer to the interesting parallel, and probable 
real relationship, between hysteria and chlorosis. As Luzet has said, 
hysteria and chlorosis are sisters. We have seen that there is some 
ground for regarding hysteria as an exaggerated form of a normal 
process which is really an auto-erotic phenomenon. There is some 
gronnd, also, for regarding chlorosis as tlie exaggeration of a physio- 
logical state connected with sexual conditions, more spueiflcally with 
the preparation for maternity. Hysteria is so frequently associated 
with anaiiuic conditions that Biernncki lias argued that such conditions 
really constitute the primary and fundamental cause of hysteria (?few- 
rologisclies Ccniralhlait, March, IROS). And, centuries before Biernnclci, 
Sydenham had stated his helief that poverty of the hlood is the chief 
cansa of hysteria. 

It would he some eonfirmatiou of this position if we could beliovs 
that chlorosis, liko hysteria, is in some degree a congenital condition' 
This was the view of Vii'chow, who regarded chlorosis ns essentially dc' 
pendent on a congenital hyoplasia of the arterial system. Stieda, on 
the basis of an elaborate study of twenty-three oases, has endeavored 
to prove that eiilorosis is due to a congenital defect of development 
Zeitsohrift fiir (IchiirisMilfo und GynaVolog{% vol. xxxii, Part I, 18!)5), 
His facts tend to prove that in chloro.sis there are signs of general ill- 
development, and that, in particular, there is imperfect development of 
the breasts and sexual organs, rvith a tendency to eontracted pelvis. 
Clmrrin, again, regards utcro-ovarian inadequacy as at least one of tho 
factors of chlorosis. Clilorosia, in its extreme form, may thus bo re- 
garded as a disorder of development, a sign of physical degeneracy. Even 
if not strictly a cause, a congenital condition may, as Stockman be. 
lieves {BriUsh Medical Journal, December 14, 180S), be a predisposing 
influence. 

However it may be in extreme cases, there is very considcvahlG 
iviclenoe to indicate that the, ordinary auamiia of young women may ba 
due to a storing up of iron in the system, and is so far normal, being a 
preparation for the function of reproduction. Some observations of 
Bunge’s seem to throw much light on the real cause of wliat may be 
termed pliysiologieul chlorosis. He found hy a series of experiments on 
animals of different ages that young animnis contain n much greater 
amount of iron in their tissues than adult animals; that, for instance., 
tlio body of a rabbit an hour after birth contains more tliiin four times 
as much iron as that of a rnhbit two and a half mouths ohl. It thus 
appears probalile tliat at the period of pulievty, and latm', there ia a 
storage of iron in the system preparatory to the exercise of tho maternal 
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iimctiona. It is precisely bct-ween the ages of fifteen and twenty-three, 
as Stockman found by an analysis of his own cases (Brilish Medical 
Journal, December U, 1896), that the majority of oases occur; there was, 
indeed, he found, no case in which the first onset was later timn the age 
of twenty-three. A similar result is revealed by the charts of Lloyd 
Jones, which cover a vastly greater number of eases. 

We owe to Lloyd Jones an important contribution to the knowl- 
edge of chlorosis in its physiological or normal relationships. He 
has shown that eliloroais is but the exaggeration of a condition that 
is normal at puberty (and, in many women, at eac.li menstrual period), 
and which, there is good reason to believe, even has a favorable inllU' 
once on fertility. He found that light-complexioned persons are more 
fertile than the dark-complexioned, and tliat at the same time the blood 
of the latter is of less specific gravity, containing less Imimoglohin. 
Lloyd Jones also reached the gencraliviition that girls who have had 
chlorosis are often Temarkably pretty, so that the tendency to chlorosis 
is associated with all the sexual and reproductive aptitudes that make 
a woman attractive to a man. His conclusion is that the normal condi- 
tion of which chlorosis is the extreme and pathological condition, is a 
preparation lor motherhood (E. Lloyd Jones, "Chlorosis: The , Special 
Anamia of Young Women,” 1897 ; also numerous reports to the British 
Medical Association, published in the Medical Joui-mI. There 

was an interesting di3ens.sioii of tlie theories of eliloro-sis at the Moscow 
International Medical Congreas, in 1808; see proceedings of the congress, 
yolnme iii, section v, pp. 224 et secj.). 

We may thus, perhaps, understand why it is that liysteria and 
ansemia are often combined, and why tliey are both most frequently 
found in adolescent young women who have yet had no sexual experi- 
ences. Chlorosis is a physical phenomenon; hysteria, largely a psychic 
phenomenon ; yet, noth alike may, to some extent at least, he regarded 
(\s sexual aptitude showing iteelf in extreme and pathological forma. 
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The Prevalence of Masturbation — 'Its Occurrence in Infancy and 
Childhood — Is it More Frequent in Males or FemalcBi — ^After Adolescence 
Apparently more Frequent in Women — Reasons for the Sexual Distribu- 
tion of Masturbation — The Alleged Evils of Masturbation — Historical 
Sketch of the Views Held on This Point— The Symptoms and Results of 
Masturbation — Its Alleged Influence in Causing Eye Disorders — Its Rela- 
tion to Insanity and Nervous Disorders — The Evil Effects of Masturba- 
tion Usually Occur on the Basis of a Congenitally Morbid Nervous Sys- 
tem — ^Neurastlienia Probably the Commonest Aceompaniment of Exces- 
sive Masturbation — Precocious Masturbation Tends to Produce Aversion 
to Coitus — Psyehie Residts of Habitual Masturbation — ^Masturbation 
in Men of Genius — ^Masturbation as a Nervous Sedative — ^Typical Cases 
—The Greek Attitude toward Masturbation — Attitude of the Catholic 
Theologians — The Mohammedan Attitude — ^The Modern Scientifle Atti- 
tude-— In What Sense is Masturbation Normal ?■ — ^The Immense Part in 
Life Played by Transmuted Auto-erotic Phenomena. 

The foregoing sketch will serve to show how vast is the field 
of life — of normal and not merely abnormal life — ^more or less 
infused by auto-crotie phenomena. If, however, wo proceed to 
investigate precisely the exact extent, degree, and significance of 
such phenomena, we are met by many difficulties. We find, in- 
deed, that no attempts have been made to study auto-erotic 
phenomena, except as regards the group — a somewhat artificial 
group, as I have already tried to show — collected under the term 
“masturbation,” while even here such attempts have only been 
made among abnormal classes of people, or have been conducted 
in a manner scarcely likely to yield reliable results.^ Still there 
is a certain significance in the more careful investigations which 
have been made to ascertain the precise frequency of masturba- 
tion. 

Berger, an experienced specialist in nervous diseases, con- 
cluded, in his Vorlesungen, that 99 per cent, of young men and 

iFor a bibliography of masturbation, see Rohleder, Die Mastur- 
bation, pp. 11-IH; also, Arthur MacDonald, Le Oriminel Type, pp, 22T 
et seq,; of, G. Stantej' Hall, Adolesoenoe, vol. i, pp. 432 ei seq. 

(2m) 
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womea masturbate occasionally^ wliile tbe hundredth conceals 
the truth and Hermann Cohn appears to accept this statement 
as generally true in Germany. So high an estimate has, of 
course, been called in question, and, since it appears to rest on no 
basis of careful in.vestigation, we need not seriously consider it. 
It is useless to argue on suppositions; we must cling to our 
definite evidence, even though it yields figures wliicli are probably 
below the mark. Eobleder considers that during adolescence at 
least 95 per cent, of both sexes masturbate, but bis figures are 
not founded on precise investigation.^ Julian Marcuse, on the 
basis of his own statistics, concludes that 92 per cent, male 
individuals have to some extent masturbated in 3 muth. Perhaps, 
also, weight attaches to the opinion of Dukes, physician to Eugby 
School, who states that from 90 to 96 per cent, of all boys at 
boarding school masturbate.^ Seerley, of Springfield, Mass., 
found that of 126 academic students only 8 assured him they had 
never masturbated; while of 347, who answered his questions, 71 
denied that they practiced masturbation, which seems to imply 
,that 79 per cent, admitted that they jiraeticed it.^ Brockman, 
also in America, among 232 theological students, of the average 
age of 23% years and coming from various parts of the United 
States, found that 132 spontaneously admitted that masturbation 
was their most serious temptation and all but one of these 
admitted that he yielded, G9 of them to a considerable extent. 
This is a proportion of at least 56 per cent., the real proportion 
being doubtless larger, since no question had been asked as to 
sexual offenses; 76 practiced masturbation after conversion, and 
24 after they had decided to become ministers; only G6 men- 
tioned sexual intercourse as their chief temptation ; but altogether 
sexual temptations outnumbered all others together.® Moraglia, 
who made inquiry of 200 women of the lower class in Italy, 

1 Oskai’ Berger, ArcTiw fiir Psyohiatrie, Bd. 0, 1878. 

^ Die Masturbation, p. 41. 

3 Dukes, Preservation of Health, 1884, p. ISO. 

4 Gr. Stanley Hall, Adolescenoe, vol. i, p, 434. 

5 14 S. Broobrnan, “A Study of tlie Moral and Kaligious Life of 
Students in the United States,” Pedagogioal Seminary, Sopteinbor, 1902. 
Many pitiful narratives are reproduced. 
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found that 120 acknowledged either that they still masturhaie or 
that they had. done so during a long period.^ Gtialiuo found that 
23 per cent, men of the professional classes in North Italy mas- 
turbate about puberty ; no account was taken of those who began 
later. “Here in Switzerland," a correspondent writes, “I have had 
occasion to learn from, adult men, whom I can trust, that they 
have reached the age of twenty-live, or over, without sexual 
congress. ‘Wir hahcn nicht dieses Jiedurfniss,’ is what they say. 
But I believe that, in the case of the Swiss mountaineers, mod- 
erate onanism is practiced, as a rule." In hot countries the same 
habits are found at a more precocious age. In Venezuela, for 
instance, among the Spanish creoles, Ernst found that in 
all classes boys and girls are infested with the vice of onanism. 
They learn it early, in the very beginning of life, from tlioir Avev 
nurses, generally low Mulatto women, and many reasons help to 
foster the habit; the young men are often dissipated and the 
young women often remain single.^ Niceforo, who shows a spe- 
cial knowledge of the working-girl class at Koine, states that in 
many milliners’ and dressmakers’ workrooms, where young 
girls are employed, it frequently happens that during the 
hottest hours of the day, between twelve and two, when the 
mistress or forewoman is asleep, all the girls without excep- 
tion give themselves up to masturbation.^ In France a country 
ewe assured Dehreyne that among the little girls who eome up 
for their first communion, 11 out of 12 were given to masturba- 
tion.^ The medical officer of a Prussian reformatory told Rohle- 
der that nearly all the inmates over the age of puberty mastur'' 
bated. Stanley Hall Imew a reform school in America where 
masturbation was practiced without exception, and he who could 


1 Moraglia, “Die Onanie Icim normalen Weibe und bei den Proati- 
tuten,” Zeitsohrift filr Oriviinal-Anthropolar/ie, 1B97, p. 480. It should 
he added that Moraglia is not a very critical investigator. It is probable, 
however, that on this point bis results are an approximation to the truth. 

2 Ernst, “Anthropological Eesearches on the Population of Vene- 
Kuela, Memoirs of tho Anthropological Society, vol. iii, 1870, p. 277. 

3 Niceforo, II Qergo nei Hormali, etc., 1807, cap. V. 

4 Dehreyne, Maeohialogie, p. 64. Yet theologians and casuists, 
Dehreyne remarks, frequently never refer to masturbation in vvomon. 
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practice it oftenest was regarded with hero-worship.^ ]?errianr, 
who has made an elaborate study of youthful criminality in Italy, 
states that even if all boys and girls among the general popula- 
tion do not masturbate, it is certainly so among those who have 
a tendency to crime. Among 458 adult male criminals, Marro 
(as he states in his GaraUeri dei DelinquenSi) found that only 
12 denied masturbation, Avhile 38G had practiced it from an early 
age, 140 of them before the age of thii-teen. Among 30 criminal 
women Moraglia found that 24 acknowledged the practice, at all 
events in early youth (8 of them before the age of 10, a precocity 
accompanied by average precocity in menstruation), while he sus- 
pected that most of the remainder were not unfamiliar with the 
practice. Among prostitutes of whatever class or position Mora- 
glia found masturbation (though it must be pointed out that he 
does not appear to distinguish mastuz-batiou very clearly from 
homosexual practices) to he universal ; in one group of 50 pros- 
titutes everyone had practiced masturbation at some period ; 28 
began between the ages of 6 and 11 ; 10, between 12 and 14, the 
most usual period — a precocious one — of commencing puberty; 
the remaining 3 at 15 and 16; the average age of commencing 
masturbation, it may he added, was 11, while that of the first 
sexual intercourse was 15.^ In a larger group of 180 prostitutes, 
belonging to Genoa, Turin, Venice, etc., and among 23 "elegant 
cocottes," of Italian and foreign origin, Moraglia obtained the 
same results ; everyone admitted masturbation, and not less than 
113 preferred masturbation, either solitary or mutual, to normal 
coitus. Among the insane, as among idiots, masturbation is 
somewhat more common among males, according to Blandford, 
in England, as also it is in Germany, according to Nilcke,® while 
Venturi, in Italy, has found it more common among females.* 

There appears to he no limit to the age at which spontaneous 
masturbation may begin to appear. I have already referred to 

1 Stanley Hall, op. cit., vol. i, p. 34. Hall mentions, also, that 
masturbation is apeoially common among the blind. 

2 Moraglia, AraJnvio di Psiohiatria, vol. xvi, faso. 4 and 5, p. 313. 

3 See bis careful study, “Die Sexuellen PerversitUlen in der Irren- 
anstalt,” Psyohiatriache Bladen, No. 2, 1890. 

4 Venturi, Degeneramoni Psiao-sessuali, pp. 106, 133, 148, 162. 
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the practice of thigh-rubbing in infants under one year of age. 
J. P. West has reported in detail 3 cases of masturbation in very 
early childhood — 2 in girls, 1 in a boy — ^in -which the practice 
had been acquired spontaneously, and could only be traced to 
some source of irritation in pressure from clothing, etc.^ Prob- 
ably there is often in such cases some hereditary lack of nervous 
stability. Block has recorded the case of a girl — very bright for 
her age, though excessively shy and taciturn — ^who began mas- 
turbating spontaneously at the age of two ; in this case the mother 
had masturbated all her life, even continuing the practice after 
marriage, and, though she succeeded in refraining during preg- 
nancy, her thoughts still dwelt upon it, while the maternal grand- 
mother had died in an asylum from ‘hnasturbatory insanity.-’’ 
Freud considers that anto-erotie manifestations are common 
in infancy, and that the rhythmic function of any sensitive spot, 
primarily the lips, may easily pass into masturbation. He 
regards the infantile manifestations of which thumb-sucking is 
the most familiar example (Ltldeln or Lutschen in German) as 
auto-erotic, the germ arising in sucking the breasts since the lips 
are an erogenous zone which may easily be excited by the warm 
stream of milk. But this only occurs, he points out, in subjects 
in whom the sensitivity of the lip zone is heightened and especially 
in those who at a later age are liable to become hysterical.^ 
Shnttleworth also points out that the mere fidgetiness of a nem 
rotic infant, even when only a few months old, sometimes leads to 
the spontaneous and accidental discovery of pleasurable sexual 
sensations, which for a time appease the restlessness of nervonsj 
instabilit}', though a vicious circle is thus established. Pie has 
found that, especially among quite young girls of neurotic 
heredity, self-induced excitement, often in the form of thigh- 
friction, is more common than is usually supposed.® 

normally there appears to be a varying aptitude to experi- 

P' West, Transactions of the Ohio Fediatrio Sooiet)/. 1896. Ab< 
straot in Medical Standard, November, 1806; eases are also recorded by 
J. T. Winter, “Self-abnan in Infancy and Childhood,” American Joiirnai 
Olsteirics, Juno, 1002. 

2 Freud, Ahhandhingen mr Scmaltheorio, pp. 36 et seq. 

8 G. E. Sliuttlewortli, British Medical Journal^ October 3, 1903. 
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ence the sexual organism, or any voluptuous sensations before 
puberty. I find, on eliciting the recollections of normal persons, 
that in some cases there have been voluptuou,s sensations from 
casual contact with the sexual organs at a very early age; in 
other cases there has been, occasional slight excitement from early 
years ; in yet other cases complete sexual aumsthosia until the age 
of puberty. That the latter condition is not due to mere absence 
of peripheral irritation, is shown by a case I am acquainted with, 
in which a boy of 7, incited by a companion, innocently 
attempted, at intervals during several weeks, to produce erection 
by friction of the penis; no result of any kind followed, although 
erections occurred spontaneously at puberty, with normal sexual 
feelings.! 

I am indebted to a correspondent for the following notes; — 

‘'irroin my observation during five years at a boarding-school, it 
aeems that eight out of ten boys were more or less addicted to the prac- 
tice. But I would not state positively that such was the proportion of 
masturbators among an average of thirty pujuls, tliougli tlie liabit was 
very common. I know tliat in one hotirooin, sleeping seven hoys, tlie 
whole munhor masturbated frequently. Tlie act wa.s performed in bed, 
in the closets, and sometimes in tlio classrooms during lessons. Inquiry 
among my friends as to onanism in tlie boarding-schools in which they 
were sent, elicited somewhat contradictory answers concerning the fre- 
quency of the habit. Dr. , who wont to a Vreueh school, told me 

that all the older hoys had younger accomplices in mutual ninsturhation. 
He also spoke with experience of the prevaleneo of the practice in a 
well-known public school in the west of England, B. said all the boys 
nt his school masturbated; G. stated that most of his schoolmates were 
onanists; L. said ‘more than half’ was the proportion. 

“At my school, manual masturbation was both solitary and mutual; 
and sometimes younger boys, who had not acquired the habit, were in- 
duced to manipulate bigger boys. One very precocious boy of fifteen 
always chose a companion of ten Uiecause his hand was like, a woman’s.’ 
Sometime.? hoy.s entered their friend’s bed for mutual excitement. In 
after-life they showed no signs of inversion. Another boy, aged about 
fourteen, who had been seduced by a servant-girl, embraced tlie bolster; 
the pleasurable sensations, according to his statement, were beiglitened 
by ijnagining that the bolster was a woman. He said that the enjoyment 


1 See for a detailed study of sexuality in cliihlbood, Jfnll’s vahinbls 
^Qok, Das Semualleben dcs Kindesj of. vol. vi of these BUidies, Ch. II. 
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of the act was greatly increased during the Irolidaya, when ho was 
able to spread a pair of Iiis sister’s drawers upon the pillow, and so in- 
tensify the illusion. 

“Before puberty the boys appeared to be more continent than after- 
ward. A few of the older and more intelligent masturbators regulated 
the habit, as some married men regulate intercourse. The big boy re- 
ferred to, who oliQse always the same manipulator, professed to indulge 
only once in twenty days, liis reason being that more frequent repetition 
of the act would injure his health. About twice a week for boys who had 
reached puberty, and once a week for younger hoys, was, I think, about 
the average indulgence. 1 have never met with a parallel of one of 
those eases of e.xcessive masturbation recorded by manj’' doctors. There 
may have been such oases at this school; hut, if so, the hoys concealed 
the frequency of their gratifications. 

"My experience proved tliat many of the lads regarded masturba- 
tion as reprehensible; but their plea was ‘everyone does it.’ Some, often 
those who indulged inordinately and more secretly thair their com- 
panions, gravely condemned the practice ns sinful. A few seemed to 
think there was ‘no harm in it,’ hut tiiat tlie habit might stunt the 
growth and weaken th.e body if practiced very frequently. Tire greater 
number made no attempt to conceal the habit, they enlarged upon the 
pleasure of it: it was ‘ever so much nicer than eating tarts,’ etc. 

"The chief cnrrse I believe to be initiation by an older schoolmate. 
But I have known accidental causes, such as the discovery that swarm- 
ing up a pole pleasurably excited the organ, rubbing to allay irritation, 
and simple, curious handling of tho erect penis in the early morning 
before rising from bed.” 

I quote the foregoing communication as perhaps a fairly typical 
experience in a British school, though I am myself inclined to think 
that the prevalenco of mastui-bation in schools is often much overrated, 
for. while in some schools the practice is doubtless rampant, in others it 
is practically unknown, or, at all events, only practiced by a few indi- 
viduals in secret. My own early recollections of (private) school-life 
fail to yield any rerainisoences of any kind coimeoted with either mastur- 
bation or liomosexnality ; and, while such happy ignorance may he the 
exception rather than the rule, I am certainly inclined, to believe that — 
owing to race and climate, and healthier conditions of life — ^the sexual im- 
pulse is less pi’eoocious and less prominently developed during the school- 
age in England than in some Continental countries. It is probably to 
this delayed development that we should attribute the contrast that 
Perrero finds [h'Huropa Oiovttne, pp. 151-56), and certainly states too 
absolutely, betwoen the sexual reserve of young Englishmen and tho 
sexual immodesty of his own countrymen. 

In Germany, Niteke has also .stated (“Kritisches zura Kapitel der 

16 
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Bexualitilt,” Arohlv fur Psyoliialric, pp. 354-60, 1899) that ha heard 
nothing at school either of masturbation or homosexuality, and he 
records the experienoo of medical friends who stated that such phe- 
nomena were only rare exceptions, and regarded by the majority of the 
hoys as exhibitions of “Schweinercl.” At other German schools, as 
Hoohe has shown, sexual practices are very prevalent. It is evident that 
at different schools, and even at the same school at different times, these 
manifestations vary in frequency within wide limits. 

Such variations, it seems to me, are dun to two causes. In the 
first place, they largely depend upon the eharucter of the more influ- 
ential elder boys. In the second place, they depend upon the nttitufla 
of the liead-raaster, With reference to this point I may quote from a 
letter written by an experienced master in one of tbc most faniDus 

English public schools; “When 1 first came, to , a quarter of a 

century ago, Dr. was making a crusade against this failing; boys 

were sent away wholesale; tlic school was summoned and lectured 
solemnly, and the more the severities, the more rampant the disease, 
I thought to myself that the remedy was creating the malady, and I 
heard afterward, from an old hoy', that in those days they tised to talk 
things over by the fireside, and think there must he something very 

choice in a sin that livavod so much. Dr. went, and, under 

we never spoke of such things. Curiosity died down, and the thing itself, 
I believe, was lessened. We were told to warn luuv hoys of the dangers 
to health and morals of such offences, lest the iniKsauit sliouhl he, caught 
5n ignorance. I have only spoken to a few; I tliink tlie great thing 
is not to put it in hoys’ heads. I have noticed solitary faults moat 
commonly', and then I tell the hoy how he is physically weakening him- 
self. If you notice, it is puppies that seem to gn against Nature, hut 
grown dogs, never. So, if two small hoys acted thus, I should think it 
merely an instinctive feeling after Nature, wliieli would amend itself, 
Many here would consider it a heinous sin, hut those who think such 
things sins make them sins. I have seen, in the old days, moat delight- 
ful little children sent away', branded with infamy, and searce knowing 
why — you might as w'all expel a hoy for scratching his head when it 
itched. I am sure the soundest way' is to treat it ns a doetor wordd, and 
explain to the boy the physical effects of onu-indulgoneo of any sort. 
When it is combated from the nionki.sh standpoint, the evil becomes an 
epidemic.” I am, however, far from anxious to indorse the policy of 
ignoring the sexual phenomena of youth. It is not the spnnking alimit 
such things that should he called in question, hut tlie wisdom and good 
sense of the speaker. We ought to expect n head-master to possess both 
an adequate acquaintance with the nature of the phenomena of auto- 
erotism and homosexuality, and a roasonable, amount of tact in dealing 
with hoys; ho may then fairly ho trusted to exercise his onnn judgment. 
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Jt may be doubted whether boys should be made too alive to the existence 
oi sexual phenomena; there can be no doubt about their teachers. The 
same is, of eourse, true as regards girls, among whom the same phe 
nomena, though less obtrusive, are not le.ss liable to occur. 

As to whether masturbation is more common in one sex thaR 
the other, there have been considerable difEerences of opinion 
Tissot considered it more prevalent among women j Christian be- 
lieved it commoner among men; Deslandes and Iwan Bloch 
hold that there are no sexual differences, and Gamier was doub t- 
fnl. Lawson Tait, in his Diseases of Womo7i, stated his opinion 
that in England, while very common among boys, it is relatively 
rare among women, and then usually taught. Spitzka, in 
America, also found it relatively rare among women, and Dana 
considers it commoner in boys than in girls or adults. Moll is 
inclined to think that masturbation is less common in women 
and girls than in the male sex. Eohleder believes that after 
puberty, when it is equally common in both sexes, it is more 
frequently found in men, but that women masturbate with more 
passion and imaginative fervor.2 Kellogg, in America, says it is 
equally prevalent in both isexes, but that women are more 
secretive. Morris, also in America, considers, on the other hand, 
that persistent masturbation is commoner in women, and accounts 
lor this by the liealthier life and traditions of boys. Pouillet, 
who studied the matter with considerable thoroughness in France, 
came to the conclusion that masturbation is commoner among 

1 This is, uo doubt, the most common opinion, and it is frequently 
repeated in text-books. It is scarcely necessary, bowever, to point out 
that only the opinions of those who have given special attention to the 
matter c-an carry any weight. R. VV. Shufeldt ("On n Case of Female 
Impotency,” pp. 5-7 ) quoles the opinions of various cautious observers 
as to the diiliculty of detecting masturbation in women. 

2 This latter opinion is confirmed by Nllcke so far as the insane are 
concerned. In a careful study of sexual perversity in a large asylum, 
Niieke found that, while moderate masturbation could be more easily 
traced among men than among women, excessive masturbation was 
more common among women. And, while among the men masturbation 
was most frequent in the lowest grades of mental development (idiocy 
and imbeeilitv), and least frequent in the highest grades (general pa- 
ralysis), in the women it was the reverse. (P. Nilokc, “Die Sexuellen 
PerversitHten in dor Irrenanstall,” Pai/ohiairisolie en TfeurologiscM 
dUulen, No, 2, 1890.) 
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women, among whom he found it to be equally prevalent in 
rich and poor, and especially so in the great centres of civilization. 
In. Russia, Guttceit states in his Dreissig Jaliro Praxis, that 
from the ages of 10 to IG hoys masturbate more tlian girls, who 
Jmow less about the practice which has not for them the charm, 
of the forbidden, but after IG he finds the practice more frequent 
in girls and women than in youths and men. Niicke, in Ger- 
many, believes that there is much evidence pointing in the same 
direction, and Adler considers masturbation very common in 
women. Moraglia is decidedly of the opinion, on the ground of 
his own observations already alluded to, that masturbation is 
more frequent among women; he refer.s to the fact — a very 
significant fact, as I shall elsewhere have to point out — ^that, 
while in man there is only one sexual centre, the penis, in woman 
fcliere are several centres, — the clitoris, the vagina, tlie uterus, the 
breasts, 1 — and he mentions that he knew a prostitute, a well- 
developed brimetto of somewhat nervous temperanient, who 
boasted that she knew fourteen ways of masturbating herself. 

My own opinion is that the question of the sexual distribu- 
tion of masturbation has been somewhat obscured by tliat harm- 
ful tendency, to which I have already alluded, to eoneentrate 
attention on a particular set of auto-erotic phenomena. We must 
group and divide onr facts rationally if we wish to command 
them. If we confine our attention to very young eliiklrcn, the 
available evidence allows that the practice is much more common 
in females,^ and such a result is in liannony with the fact that 
precocious puberty is ino.st often found in female children.''’ At 

1 Mammary masturbation somotimes occurs; see, c.g., Rolilcder, 
Pie MasUirhation (pp. 32-33) ; it i.s, liowover, rare. 

2 Hirsclisprung pointed out this, indeed, many yours ago, on the 
ground of his own experience. And see Rolileder, op. ait., pp. 14-47. 

3 In many case.s, of course, tlie pliyaical precocity i.s associated with 
precocity in sexual habits. An instructive ca.se is reported { Alio.ni.tt and 
'Neurologist, October, ISflo) of a girl of 7, a beautiful child, of healthy 
family, and very intelligent, who, from the ago of three, was perpetually 

’ lot wntchecl. The clitoris and mons vemeris were 
■woman, and the child was as well informed upon 
most subject.s as an average woman. She was eurnd by care and hygionia 
attention, and when seen last was in excellent eonllition. A ihedioal 
friend tells me of a little girl of two, -whoae external genital organa are 
greatly developed, and who is always rubbing herself. 
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puberty aucl adoieseence occasional or frequent masturbation is 
common in both boys and girls, though, I believe, less com- 
mon than is sometimes supposed • it is difficult to say whether it 
is more prevalent among ooys or girls; one is inclined to con- 
clude that it prevails more widely among boys. The sexual 
impulse, and consequently the tendency to masturbation, tend to 
be aroused later, and less easily in girls than in youths, though it 
must also be remembered that boys’ traditions and their more 
active life keep the tendency in abe3'’ance, while in girls there is 
much less frequently any restraining influence of corresponding 
character. 1 In my study of inversion I have found that 
ignorance and the same absence of tradition are probably factors 
in the prevalence of homosexual tendencies among women. ^ 
After adoieseence I think there can be no doubt that masturba- 
tion is more common in women than in men. Men have, by this 
time, mostly adopted some method of sexual gratification with the 
opposite sex; women are to a much larger extent shut out from 
such gratification; moreover, while in rare cases women are 
sexually precocious, it more often happens that their sexual 
impulses onl}' gain strength and self-consciousness after adoles- 
cence has passed. I have been much impressed by the frequency 
with which masturbation is occasionally (especially about the 
period of menstruation) practiced by active, intelligent, and 

IE. T. Morris, of New York, lias also pointed out the influence of 
traditions in this respect. “Among boys,” he remarks, “there axe tradi- 
tions to the effect tliat .self-abuse ia liarmful. Among girls, however, 
there are no such saving traditions.” Dr. Kiernan writes in a private 
letter : “It lias been by experience, that from ignorance or otherwise, 
there are young women who do not look upon sexual manipulation with 
the same fear that men do.” Guttceit, similarly, remarks tliat men 
have been warned of masturbation, and fear its evil results, while girls, 
even if warned, attach little importance to the warning; he adds that 
in healthy women, masturbation, even in excesa, has little bad results. 
The attitude of many women in this matter may be illustrated by the 
following passage from a letter written by a medical friend in India: 
“The other day one of my English women patients gave me the following 
reason for having tauglit the 17-yenr-old daughter of a retired Colonel 
to masturbate; ‘Poor girl, she was troubled with dreams of men, and 
in case she sliould bs tempted with one, and become pregnant, I taught 
her to bring the feeling on herself — as it is safer, and, after all, nearly 
as nice as with a man.’ ” 

2 H. Ellis, l^tiidies in the Peyohology of Sew, volume ii, “Sexual 
Inversion,” Chapter IV. 
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liealthy ■women "wlio otherwise lead a chaste life. This experi- 
ence is confirmed by others who are in a position to ascertain the 
facts among normal people; thus a lady, ■who has received the 
confidence of many women, told me that she believes that all 
women who remain "unmarried masturbate, as she found so lunch 
evidence pointing in this direction.i This statement certainly 
needs some qualification, though I belie've it is not far from the 
truth as regards young and healthy women who, after having 
normal sexual relationships, have been compelled for some 
reason or other to break them off and lead a lonely life.^ But 
we have to remember that there are some women, evidently with 
a considerable degree of congenital sexual anmsthesia (no doubt, 
in some respect or another below the standard of normal health), 
in whom the sexual instinct has never been aroused, and who not 
only do not masturbate, but do not show any desire for normal 
gratification; while in a large proportion of other cases the 
impulse is gratified passively in ways I have already referred to. 
The auto-erotic phenomena which take place in this way, spon- 
taneously, by yielding to revery, with little or no active inter- 
ference, certainly occur much more frequently in women tlian in 
men. On the other hand, contrary to what one might be led to 
expect, the closely-related auto-erotic phenomena during sleep 
seem to take place more frequently in men, although in women, 
as we have found ground for concluding, they reverberate much 
more widely and impressively on the waking psychical life. 

We 0 "we to Eestlf de la Bretonne ■»vhat is pGi'hapa the earliest 
precise description of a- woman masturbating. In 1755 be knew a 
dark young woman, plain but ■well-made, and of warm temperament, 
educated in a convent. She ■^vas observed one day, when gazing from 
her -vvindow at a young man in whom she was tenderly interested, to 
become much excited. “Her movements became agitated; I approached 
her, and really belie-ve that she was uttering afinctionate expressions; 
she had become red. Then she sighed deeply, and became motionless, 


■1 • 1 .^ Appendix to the third volume of these SUidies, in 

■vvlnen I have brought forward sexual histories of normal persons. 

2 E. H., Smith, also, states that from 25 to .3.5 is the age when most 
women come under the physician's eye with manifest and pronounced 
habits of masturbation. 
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stretching out her legs, which she stitfened, as if she felt pain.” It 
is further hinted that her hands took part in this manoeuvre (Monsieur 
Nicolas, vol. vi, p. 143 ) . 

Pictorial representations of a woman masturbating also occur in 
eighteenth century engravings. Thus, in France, Baudouin’s “le Midi” 
(reproduced in Fuchs’s Das Erotisohe Element in der Karikatur, Fig. 92) , 
represents an elegant young lady in a rococo garden-bower j she has 
been reading a book she has now just dropped, together with her sun- 
shade; she leans languorously hack, and her hand begins to find its 
way through her placket-hole. 

Adler, who has studied masturbation in women with more care 
than any previous writer, has recorded in detail the auto-erotic mani- 
festations involved in the case of an intelligent and unprejudiced 
woman, aged 30, who had begun masturbating when twenty, and practiced 
it at intervals of a few weeks. She experienced the desire for sexual 
gratification under the following circumstances ; (1) spontaneously, 

directly before or after menstruation; (2) as a method to cure sleep- 
lessness; (3) after washing the parts with warm (but not cold) water; 
(4) after erotic dreams; (5) quite suddenly, without definite cause. 
The phenomena of the masturbatory process fell into two stages; 
(1) incomplete excitement, <2) the highest pleasurable gratification. 
It only took place in the evening, or at night, and a special position was 
necessary, with tlie right knee bent, and the right foot against the 
knee of the extended left leg. The bent index and middle fingers of the 
right hand were then applied firmly to the lower third of the left 
labium minus, which was rubbed against the underlying parts. At this 
stage, the manifestations sometimes stopped, either from an effort of 
self-control or from fatigue of the arm. There was no emission of 
mucus, or general perspiration, but some degree of satisfaction and of 
fatigue, followed by sleep. If, however, the manipulation was con- 
tinued, the second stage was reached, and the middle finger sank into 
the vagina, while the index finger remained on the labium, the rest of 
the hand holding and compressing the whole of the vulva, from pubes 
to anus, against the symphysis, with a backwards and forwards move- 
ment, the left hand also being frequently used to support and assist 
the right. The parts now gave a mushroom-like feeling to the touch, and 
in a few seconds, or after a longer interval, the complete feeling of 
pleasurable satisfaction was attained. At the same moment there was 
(but only after she had had experience of coitus) an involuntary ele- 
vation of the pelvis, together with emission of mucus, making the hand 
wet, this mucus having an odor, and being quite distinct from the 
ordinary odorless mucus of the vagina; at the same time, the finger 
in the vagina felt slight contraotions of the whole vaginal wall. The 
climax of sexual pleasure lasted a few seconds, with its concomitant 
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vaginal contractions, then slowly subsided with a feeling of general well- 
being, the finger at the same time slipping out of the vagina, and she 
was left in a state of general perspiration, and sleep woidd immediately 
follow; when this was not the case, she was frequently conscious of 
some degree of sensibility in the saoi-um, lasting for several hours, and 
especially felt when sitting- Wlien masturbation was the result of an 
erotic dream (wliich oeeui'red but seldom), the first stage was already 
reached in sleep, and the second was more quickly obtained. During 
the act it was only occasionally that any thoughts of men or of coitus 
were present, the attention being fixed on the coming climax. The 
psyehie state afterwards was usually one of self-reproach. (0. Adler, 
Vie MangeViafte GescJileohtsempfindung des TFcjJes, 1904, pqr. 28-29.) 
Tlie phenomena in this case may be regarded as fairly typical, but there 
are many individual variations; mucus emissions and vaginal contrac- 
tions frequently occur before actual orgasm, and there is not usually any 
insertion of the finger into the vagina in women who have never ex- 
perienced coitus, or, indeed, even in those who have. 

Wo must uow turn to that aspect of our subject which in 
the past has always seemed the only aspect of auto-erotic phe- 
nomena meriting attention : the symptoms and results of chronic 
masturbation. It appears to have been an Englishman who, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, first called popular 
attention to the supposed evils of masturbation. His book was 
jiuhlished in London, and entitled: Onania, or the Heinous Sin 
of Self-pollution, and all its Frightful Consequences in both 
Sexes, Considered, with Spiritual and Physical Advice, etc. It 
is not . a serious medical treatise, but an early and certainly 
superior example of a kind of literature which we have since 
become familiar with through the daily newspapers. A large part 
of the book, which is cleverly written, is devoted in the later edi- 
tions to the letters of nervous and hypochondriacal young men and 
women, who arc too shy to visit the author, but request him to 
send a bottle of his “Strengthening Tincture,” and mention that 
they are inclosing half a guinea, a guinea, or still larger sum. 
Concerning the composition of the “Strengthening Tincture” we 
are not informed.^ This worlr, whjch was subsequently attrib- 

1 It may, however, he instructive to observe that at the end of the 
volume we find an advertisement of "Dr. Robinson’s Treatise on the 
Virtues and Rflicaey of a Crust of Bread, Eat Early in the Morning 
Tasting.” 
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uted to a writer named Bekkers, is said to have passed throTigh 
no less than eighty editions, and it was translated into German. 
Tissot, a physician of Lausanne, followed with his Traits de 
VOnanisme: Dissertation sur les Maladies produiies par la Mas- 
turbation, first published in Latin (17G0), then in Lrench 
(lied), and afterward in nearly all European languages. He 
regarded masturbation as a crime, and as “an act of suicide.” 
His book is a production of amusing exaggeration and rhetoric, 
zealously setting forth the prodigious evils of masturbation in a 
style which combines, as Christian remarks, the strains of Eous- 
seau with a vein of religious piety. Tissot included only manual 
self-abuse under the term “onanism;” shortly afterward, VoL 
taire, in his Dictionnaire P'hilosopliique, took up the subject, 
giving it a wider meaning and still further popularizing it. 
rinally Lallemand, at a somewhat later period (1836), wrote a 
book which was, indeed, more scientific in character, but which 
still sought to represent masturbation as the source of all evils. 
These four writers — the author of Onania, Tissot, Voltaire, 
Lallemand — are certainly responsible for much. The mistaken 
notions of many medical authorities, carried on by tradition, even 
down to our own time; the powerful lever which has been pat 
into the hand of unscrupulous quacks; the suffering, dread, and 
remorse experienced in silence by many thousands of ignorant 
and often innocent young people may all be traced in large 
measure back to these four well-meaning, but (on this question) 
misguided, authors. 

There is really no end to the list of real or supposed symp- 
toms and results of masturbation, as given by various medical 
writers during the last century. Insanity, epilepsy, numer 
ous forms of eye disease, supra-orbital headache, occipital head- 
ache (Spitzka), strange sensations at the top of the head (Sav- 
age), various forms of neuralgia (Anstie, J. Chapman), tender- 
ness of the skin in the lower dorsal region (Chapman) , mammary 
tenderness in young girls (Lacassagne), mammary hypertrophy 
(Ossenclovsky), asthma (Peyer), cardiac murmurs (Seerley), the 
appearance of vesicles on wounds (Baraduc), acne and other 
forms of cutaneous eruptions (the author of Onania, Clipson), 
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dilated pupils (Skene, Lewis, Moraglia), eyes directed upward 
and sideways (Pouillet), dark rings around the eyes, intermittent 
functional deafness (Bonnier), painful menstruation (J. Chap- 
man), catarrh of uterus and Tagina (Winckel, Pouillet), ovarian 
disease (Jessett), pale and discolored skin (Lewis, Moraglia), 
redness of nose (Gruner), epistaxis (Joal, J. N. Mackenzie), 
morbid changes in nose (Pliess), convulsive cough of puberty 
(Gowers), acidity of vagina (R. W. Shufeldt), incontinence of 
urine in young women (Q-irandeau), warts on the hands in women 
(Durr, Ivriechmar, von Oye), hallucinations of smell and hearing, 
(Griesinger, Lewis), intermittent functional deafness (Bonnier), 
indican in the urine (Herter), an indescribable odor of the skin 
in women (Skene), these are but a few of the signs and conse- 
quences of masturbation given by various prominent authorities.^ 

That many of these manifestations do occur in connection 
with masturbation is unquestionable; there is also good reason 
to believe that some of them may be the results of masturba- 
tion acting on an imperfectly healthy organism. But in all 
such eases we must speak with great caution, for there appears 
to be. little reliable evidence to show that simple masturbation, 
in a well-born and healthy individual, can produce any evil re- 
sults beyond slight functional. disturbances, and these only when 
it is practiced in excess. To illustrate the real pathological re- 
lationships of masturbation, a few typical and important disorders 
may be briefly considered. 

The delicate mechanism of the eye is one of the first portions 
of the nervous apparatus to be disturbed by any undue strain 
on the system ; it is not surprising that masturbation should be 
widely incriminated as a cause of eye troubles. If, however, we 
inquire into the results obtained by the most cautious and 'ex- 
perienced ophtlialmologieal observers, it grows evident that mas- 
turbation, as a cause of disease of the eye, becomes merged into 
wider causes. In Germany, Hermann Cohn, the distinguished 
ophthalmic surgeon of Breslau, has dealt fully with the ques- 

1 Pouillet alone eiuunerates and apparently accepts considerably 
over one hundred different morbid conditions as signs and results of 
masturbation. 
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tioQ.^ Oolm, wlio believes that all young men and women mas- 
turbate to some extent, finds tliat masturbation must be excessive 
for eye trouble to become apparent. In most of his cases there 
was masturbation several times daily during from five to seven 
years, in many during ten years, and in one during twenty-three 
years. In such cases we are obviously dealing with abnormal per- 
sons, and no one will dispute the possibility of hannful results ; 
in some of the cases, when masturbation was stopped, the eye 
trouble improved. Even in these eases, however, the troubles 
were but slight, the chief being, apparently, photopsia (a sub- 
jective sensation of light) with otherwise normal conditions of 
pupil, vision, color-sense, and retina. In some cases there was 
photophobia, and he has also found paralysis of accommodation 
and conjunctivitis. At a later date Salmo Cohn, in his compre- 
hensive monograph on the relationship between the eye and the 
se.xual organs in women, brought together numerous cases of eye 
troubles in young women associated with masturbation, but in 
most of these cases masturbation had been practiced with great 
frequency for a long period and the ocular affections were usu- 
ally not serious.2 In England, Power has investigated the rela- 
tions of the sexual system to eye disease. He is inclined to think 
that the effects of masturbation have been exaggerated, but he 
believes that it may produce such for the most part trivial com- 
plaints as photopsite, muscas, muscular asthenopia, possibly bleph- 
arospasm, and perhaps conjimctivitis. He goes on, however, 
to point out that more serious complaints of the eye are carrsed 
by excess in normal coitus, by sexual abstinence, and especially 
by disordered menstruation. Thus we see that even when we 
are considering a mechanism so delicately poised and one so 
easily disturbed by any jar of the system as vision, masturbation 
produces no effect except when carried to an extent which argues 
a hereditarily imperfect organism, while even in these cases the 
effects are usually but slight, moreover, in no respect specific, hut 


1 “Augenkrankheiten bei Ma8turbaiiteii,”Knapp-Sohweigger’3 Arohiv 
fiir AugenheWcundo, Bd. II, 1882, p. 198. 

2 Salmo Cohn, Uterus und Auge, 1890, pp. 63-66. 
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are paralleled and even exceeded by the results of other disturb- 
ances of the sexual system. 

Let us turn to the supposed influence of masturbation in 
causing insanity and nervous diseases. Here we may chiefly 
realize the immense influence exerted on medical science by 
Tissot and his followers during a hundred years. Mental weak- 
ness is the cause and not the result of excessive masturbation^ 
Gall declared/ but he was a man of genius, in isolation. Sir 
William Ellis, an alienist of considerable reputation at the 
beginning of the last century, could write with scientific equa- 
nimity: “I have no hesitation in saying that, in a very large 
number of patients in all public asylums, the disease may be 
attributed to that cause.^’ He does, indeed, admit that it may be 
only a symptom sometimes, but goes on to assert that masturba- 
tion ‘'has not hitherto been exhibited in the awful light in which 
it deserves to be shown,” and that “in by far the greater number 
of cases” it is the true cause of dementia.^ Esquirol lent his 
name and influence to a similar view of the pernicious influence 
of masturbation. Throughout the century, even down to the 
present day, this point of view has been traditionally preserved in 
a modified form. In ap 2 >amnt ignorance of the enormous preva- 
lence of masturbation, and without, so far as can be seen, any 
attempt to distinguish between cause and effect or to eliminats 
the hereditary neuropathic element, many alienists have set down 
a large proportion of eases of insanity, idiocy, epilepsy, and dis- 
ease of the spinal cord to uncomplicated masturbation. Thus, at 
the Matteawan State Hospital (New York) for criminal lunatics 
and insane prisoners, from 1875 to 1907, masturbation was the 
sole assigned cause of insanity in 160 men (out of 2,595) ; while, 
according to Dr. Clara Barrus, among ISl cases of insanity in 
young women, masturbation is the cause in ten cases.® It is 
unnecessary to multiply examples, for this traditional tendency 
is familiar to all. 


1 Fonctions du Gerveau, 1825, vol. iii, p. 337. 

2 W. Ellis, Treatise on Insanity, 1838, pp. 335, 340. 

s Clara Barrus, “Insanity in Young Women,” Journal of Nervous 
and Menial Disease, June. 18D0L 
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It appears to have been largely due to Griesinger, in the 
middle of the last century, that we owe the first authoritative 
appearance of a saner, more discriminating view regarding the 
results of masturbation. Although still to some extent fettered 
by the traditions prevalent in his day, Griesinger saw that it was 
not so much masturbation itself as the feelings aroused in sensh 
tive minds by the social attitude toward masturbation which 
produced evil effects. “That constant struggle/^ he wrote, 
“against a desire which is even overpowering, and to which the 
individual always in the end succumbs, that hidden strife be- 
tween shame, repentance, good intentions, and the irritation 
which impels to the act, this, after not a little acquaintance with 
onanists, we consider to be far more important than the pri- 
mary direct physical effect.” He added that there are no specific 
signs of masturbation, and concluded that it is oftener a symp- 
tom than a cause. The general progress of educated opinions 
since that date has, in the main, confirmed and carried forward 
the results cautiously stated by Griesinger. This distinguished 
alienist thought that, when practiced in childhood, masturbation 
might lead to insanit.y. Berkhan, in his investigation of the 
psychoses of childhood, found that in no single case was mas- 
turbation a cause. Vogel, TJfCelmann, and Emmingliaus, in the 
course of similar studies, have all come to almost similar con- 
clusious.i It is only on a congenitally morbid nervous system,, 
Emminghaus insists, that masturbation can produce any serious 
results. “Most of the cases charged to masturbation,” writes 
Kiernan (in a private letter), basing his opinion on wide clinical 
experience, “are either hebephrenia or hysteria in which an effect 
is taken for the cause.-” Christian, during twenty years’ experi- 
ence in hospitals, asylnnis, and private practice in town and 
countr3f, has not found any seriously evil e'ffects from masturba- 
tion.2 He thinks, indeed, that it may be a more serious evil in 
women than in men. But Tellowlees considers that in women 

1 See, for instance, H. Emminghans, “Die Psycliosen des Kindesal- 
ters,” Geriandt’s EandhuoU der Kinder-Kranhheiten, Nachtrag II, pn. 
81 - 83 . 

2 Christian, article “Onanisme,” Diotionnaire encyolopodiqup, des 
soiences midicales.” 
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“it is possibly less exhausting and injurious than in the other 
aex,” which was also the opinion of Hammond, as well as of 
Gruttceit, though he found that women pushed the practice much 
further than men, and Naeke, who has given special attention to 
this point, could not find that masturbation is a definite cause 
of insanity in women in a single case.^ Koch also reaches a 
similar conclusion, as regards both sexes, though he admits that 
masturbation may cause some degree of psychopathic deteriora- 
tion, Even in this respect, however, he points out that “when 
practiced in moderation it is not injurious in the certain and 
exceptionless way in which it is believed to he in many circles. 
It is the people whose nervous systems are already injured who 
masturbate most easily and practice it more immoderately than 
others”; the chief source of its evil is self-reproach and the 
struggle with the impulse.^ Kahlhaum, it is true, under the 
influence of the older tradition, when he erected katatonia into 
a separate disorder (not always accepted in later times), regarded 
prolonged and excessive masturbation as a chief cause, but I am 
not aware that he ever asserted that it was a sole and sufficient 
cause in a healthy organism, Kiernan, one of the earliest writers 
on katatonia, was careful to point out that masturbation was 
probably as much effect as cause of the morbid nervous condition.^ 
Maudsley (in Body and Mind) recognized masturbation as a 
special exciting cause of a characteristic form of insanity; but 
he cautiously added : “Nevertheless, I think that self-abuse sel- 
dom, if ever, produces it without the co-operation of the insane 
neurosis,”^ Scliiile also recognized a specific masturbatory in- 
sanit}^, hut the general tendency to reject any such nosological 
form is becoming marked; Krafft-Ebing long since rejected it 
and Niicke decidedly opposes it. Kraepelin states that excessive 
masturbation can only occur in a dangerous degree in predis- 

1 Niicke, VerbreoJien und Wahnsinn ieim Weile, 1894, p, 57, 

2 J, L, A, Koch, Die Psychopatldschen Minderwertigheiten, 1892, 
p. 273 et seq. 

S J, G, Kiernaji, American Journal of Insanity, July, 1877. 

4 Maudsley dealt, in Ills vigorous, picturesque manner, with the 
more extreme moi'bid mental conditions sometimes found associated with 
masturbation, in “Illustrations of a Variety of Insanity,” Journal of 
Mental Science, July, 1868. 
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posed subjects; so, also, Forel and Lowenfeld, as at an earlier 
period. Trousseau.^ It is true that Marro, in bis admirable and 
detailed study of the normal and abnormal aspects of puberty, 
accepts a form of inasturbatory insanity; but the only illus- 
tratire case he brings forward is a young man possessing various 
stigmata of degeneracy and the son of an alcoholic father ; sirch 
a case tells us nothing regarding the results of simple masturba- 
tion.^ Even Spitzka, who maintained several years ago the 
traditional views as to the terrible results of masturbation, and 
recognized a special “insanity of masturbation,” stated his con- 
clusions with a caution that undermined his position: “Self- 
abuse,” he concluded, “to become a sole cause of insanity, must be 
begun early and carried very far. In persons of sound ante- 
cedents it rarely, under these circumstances, suffices to produce 
an actual vesauia.”® When we remember that there is no con- 
vincing evidence to show that masturbation is “begun early and 
carried very far” by “persons of sound antecedents,” the signifi- 
cance of Spitzka’s “typical psychosis of masturbation” is some- 
what annulled. It is evident that these distinguished investiga- 
tors, Marro and Spitzka, have been induced by tradition to take 
up a position which their own scientific consciences have com- 
pelled them practically to evacuate. 

Eeoent authorities are almost unanimous in rejecting masturbation 
as a cause of insanity. Thus, Rolileder, in his comprehensive mono- 
graph {Die Masturbation, 1899, pp. 185-92), although taking a very 
serious view of the evil results of masturbation, points out the unanim- 
ity which is now tending to prevail on this point, and lays it down 
that “masturbation is never the direct cause of insanity.” Sexual ex- 
cesses of any kind, he adds (following Curschmann), can, at the moat, 
merely give an impetus to a latent form of insanity. On the whole, ho 
concludes, the best authorities are unanimous in agreeing that mastur- 
bation may certainly injure mental capacity, by weakening memory and 
depressing intellectual energy; that, further, in hereditarily neurotic 
subjects, it may produce slight psychoses like foUe du doute, hypo- 

iSee, G.g., Lbwenfeld, SeoeuaUehen und H ervmleiden, 2d. ed., Oh. 

VIII. 

2 Marro, La Pubertd, Turin, 1898, p. 174. 

2E. 0. Spitzka, “Cases of Masturbation,” Journal of Mental 
Science, July, 1888. 
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cliondria, hysteria ; that, Anally, imder no oircumstanoes can it produce 
severe psychoses like paranoia or general paralysis. “If it caused in- 
sanity, as often as some claim,” as Kellogg remarks, “the whole race 
would long since have passed into masturhatio degeneracy of mind. 

. . . It is especially injurious in the veiy young, and in all who 

have weak nervous systems,” but “the physical traits attributed to the 
habit are common to thousands of neurasthenic and neurotic individuals.” 
(Kellogg, A Text-Tioolc of Mental Diseases, 1897, pp. 04-93.) Again, at 
the outset of the article on “Masturbation,” in Tuke’s Dictionary of 
Psychological Medicine, Yellowlees states that, on account of the mis- 
chief formerly done by reckless statements, it is necessary to state 
plainly that “unless the practice has been long and greatly indulged, 
no permanent evil effects may be obsei'ved to follow.” Nhcke, again, has 
declared (“Kritisehes 2 um Kapitel der Sexrualitilt,” Araliiv fiir Psij- 
chiatrie, 1899) : “There are neither somatic nor psychic symptoms pecul- 
iar on onanism. Nor is there any specide onanistio psychosis. I am 
prepared to deny that onanism ever produces any psychoses in those 
who are not already predisposed.” That such a view is now becoming 
widely prevalent is illustrated by the cautious and temperate discussion 
of masturbation in a recent work by a non-medical writer, Geoffrey 
Mortimer (Chapters on Human Dove, pp. 199-206). 

The testimony of exjiert witnesses with regard to the indn- 
ence of masturbation in producing other forms of psychoses and 
neuroses is becoming equally decisive ; and here, also, the tradi- 
tions of Tissot are being slowly effaced. “I have not, in the 
whole of my practice,” wrote West, forty years ago, 'Wt of a 
large experience among children and women, seen convidsions, 
epilepsy, or idiocy induced hy masturbation in any child of either 
sex. Neither have I seen any instance in which hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, or insanity in women after puberty was due to masturba- 
tion, as its efEcient cause.”! Gowers speaks somewhat less posi- 
tively, but regards masturbation as not so much a cause of true 
epilepsy as of atypical attacks, sometimes of a character inter- 
mediate between the hysteroid and the epileptoid form; this re- 
lationship he has frequently seen in boys.^ Leyden, among the 
causes of diseases of the spinal cord, does not include any form 

1 Charles West, Lancet, November 17, 1860. 

2 Gowers, Epilepsy, ISSl, p. .31. LBwenfeld believes that epileptic 
attacks are certainly caused by masturbation. FerS thought that both 
epilepsy and hysteria may be caused by masturbation. 
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of sexual excess. “In moderation,” Erb remarks, ^'masturbation 
is not more dangerous to tlie spinal cord than natural coitus, and 
has no bad effects”;^ it makes no difference, Erb considers, 
whether the orgasm is effected normally or in solitude. This is 
also the opinion of Toulouse, of Eiirbringer, and of Ctirschmann, 
as at an earlier period it was of Eoubaud. 

While these authorities are doubtless justified in refusing to 
ascribe to masturbation any part in the production of psychic or 
nervous diseases, it seems to me that they are going somewhat 
beyond their province when they assert that masturbation has 
no more injurious effect than coitus. If sexual coitus were 
a purely physiological phenomenon, this position would he sound. 
But the sexual orgasm is normally bound up with a mass of 
powerful emotions aroused by a person of the opposite sex. It 
is in the joy caused by the play of these emotions, as well as in 
the discharge of the sexual orgasm, that the satisfaction of coitus 
resides. In the absence of the desired partner the orgasm, what- • 
ever relief it may give, must be followed by a sense of dissatis- 
faction, perhaps of depression, even of exhaustion, often of shame 
and remorse. The same remark has since been made by Stanley 
Hall.2 Practically, also, as John Hunter pointed out, there is 
more probability of excess in masturbation than in coitus. 
Whether, as some have asserted, masturbation involves a greater 
nervous effort than coitus is more doubtful.^ It thus seems 
somewhat misleading to assert that masturbation has no more 
injurious effect than coitus.^ 

Eeviewing the general question of the supposed grave symp- 

IZiemssen’s Eandhucli, Bd. XL 

^Adolescence, vol. i, p. 441. 

8 See a discussion of these points by Rohleder, Die Masturhaiion, 
pp. 168-175. 

4 The surgeons, it may be remarked, have especially stated the 
harmlessness of masturbation in too absolute a manner. Thus, John 
Hunter {Treatise on the Venereal Disease, 1786, p. 200), after pointing 
out that “the hooks on this subject have done more harm than good,” 
adds,_“I think I may affirm that this act does lo,ss harm to the constitu- 
tion in general than the natural.” And Sir James Puget, in his leoturo 
on “Sexual Hypoohondriasis,” said: "IMasturbatiou does neither more 
nor less harm than sexual intercourse practiced with the same frequency, 
in the same conditions of general health a.ud age and circumstances.” 

17 . 
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meniaiy hymen; and retroflexion of uterits. After muoli persuasion the 
patient confessed that, when a girl of 12, and ns the result of repeated 
attempts at coitus hy a boy of 16, she had been impelled to frequent mas- 
turbation. This had caused gi'eat shame and remorse, which, however, 
had not sufficed to restrain the habit. Her mother having died, she 
lived alone with her invalid father, and had no one in. whom to confide, 
^legarding herself as no longer a virgin, she had refused several offers 
of marriage, and thus still further aggravated her mental condition, 
fEulenburg, Sexuale VeuropaUtie, p. 31.) 

Since Beard first described nerir asthenia, many diverse opinions 
have been expressed concerning the relationships of sexual irregularities 
to neurasthenia. Gilles de la Tourette, in his little monograph on neu- 
rasthenia, following the traditions of CliareoEs school, dismisses the 
question of any sexual causation without discussion. Binswanger (Die 
Patliologie und Therapie der Ncurasthenie), while admitting that nearly 
all neurasthenic persons acknowledge masturbation at some period, con- 
siders it is not an important cause of neurasthenia, only differing 
from coitus hy the fact that the opportunities for it are more frequent, 
and that the sexual disturbances of neurasthenia are, in the majority 
of oases, secondary. Bohleder, on the other hand, who takes a very 
grave view of the importance of masturbation, considers that its most 
serious results are a question of neurasthenia. Krafft-Ebing has declared 
his opinion that masturbation is a cause of neurasthenia. Christian, 
Leyden, Erb, Rosenthal, Bear'd, Hummel, Hammond, Hermann Cohn, 
Cursohmann, Savill, Herman, FUrbringer, all attach chief importance to 
neurasthenia as a result of mastebation. Collins and Bhillip (Medical 
’Record, March 23, 1899), in an analysis of 333 cases of neurasthenia, 
found that 123 cases were apparently due to overwork or masturbation. 
Freud concludes that neurasthenia proper can nearly always be traced to 
excessive masturbation, or to spontaneous pollutions. (H.y,, Sainmlung 
Kleiner Sohriften aw Neurosenlehre, first series, p. 187.) This view is 
confirmed by Gattel’s careful study (Ue'ber die Sexuellen Vrsaohen der 
Neurasthenic md Angstneurose, 1898). Gattel investigated 100 consecu- 
tive eases of severe functional nervous disorder in Krafft-Ebing's clinic 
at Vienna, and found that in every case of neurasthenia in a male 
(28 in all) there was masturbation, while of the IS women with neu- 
rasthenia, only one is recorded as not mnsfurbating, and she practiced 
coitus reservatus. Irrespective of the pai'tieular form of the nervous 
disorder, Gattel found that IS women out of 42, and 36 men out of 58, 
acknowledged masturbation, (Tliis shows a slightly larger proportion 
among the men, but the men were mostly young, while the women w'ere 
mostly of more mature age.) It must, however, always be remembered 
that we have no equally careful statistics of masturbation in perfectly 
healthy persons. We must also remember that we have to distinguish 
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between the post and tlie propter, and ttiat it is qiiite ijossible that 
neurasthenic persons are specially predisposed to masturbation. Bloch 
ia of this opiniouj and remarks that a vicious circle may thus he 

formed. 

On the whole, there can he little doubt that neurasthenia is liable 
to be associated with masturbation carried to an excessive extent. But, 
while neurasthenia ia probably the severest affection that ia liable to 
result from, or accompany, masturbation, we are scarcely yet entitled tq 
accept the conclusion of Gattel that in such cases there is no hereditary 
neurotic predisposition. We must steer clearly between the oppositi 
errors of those, on the one hand, who assert that heredity is the sole 
cause of functional nervous disorders, and those, on tlie other hand, who 
consider that the incident that may call out the disorder is itself a sol® 
sufficient cause. 


In many cases it has seemed to me that masturbation, when 
practiced in excess, especially if begun before the age of puberty, 
leads to inaptitude for coitus, as well as to indiHerence to it, and 
sometimes to undue sexual irritability, involving premature 
emission and practical impotence. This is, however, the excep- 
tion, especially if the practice has not been begun until after 
puberty. In women I attach considerable importance, as a result 
of masturbation, to an aversion for normal coitus in later life. 
In such cases some peripheral irritation or abnormal mental 
stimulus trains the physical sexual orgasm to respond to an ap- 
peal which has nothing whatever to do with the fascination nor- 
mally exerted by the opposite sex. At puberty, however, the 
claim of passion and the real charm of sex begin to make them- 
selves felt, hut, owing to the physical sexual feelings having been 
trained into a foreign channel, these new and more normal sex 
associations remain of a purely ideal and emotional character, 
without the strong sensual impulses with which under healthy 
conditions they tend to he more and more associated as puberty 
passes on into adolescence or mature adult life. I am fairly cer- 
tain that in many women, often highly intellectual women, the 
precocious excess in mastirrbation has been a main cause, not 
necessarily the sole efficient cause, in producing a divorce in later 
life between the physical sensuous impulses and the ideal emo- 
tions. The sensuous impulse having been evolved and perverted 
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before the manifestation of the higher emotion, the two groups 
of feelings have become divorced for the whole of life. This is 
a common source of much personal misery and family unhappi- 
ness, though at the same time the clash of contending impulses 
may lead to a high development of moral character. When early 
masturbation is a factor in producing sexual inversion it usually 
operates in the manner I have here indicated, the repulsion for 
normal coitus helping to furnish a soil on which the inverted im- 
pulse may develop unimpeded. 

This point has not wholly escaped previous observers, though they 
do not seem to have noted its psychological mechanism. Tissot stated 
that masturbation causes an aversion to marriage. More recently, 
Loiman ('‘Ueher Onanismus helm Weibe,” Thera-peutische Monatsliefte, 
April, 1390) considered that masturbation in women, leading to a per- 
version of sexual feeling, including inability to find satisfaction in coitus, 
affects the associated centres. Smith Baker, again (“The Neuropsychioal 
Element in Conjugal Aversion,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
September, 1892), finds that a “source of marital aversion seems to lie 
in the fact that substitution of mechanical and iniquitous excitations 
affords more thorough satisiaelion than the mutual legitimate ones do,” 
and gives cases in point. Savill, also, who believes that masturbation 
is more common in women than is nsnally supposed, regards dyapareunia, 
or pain in coition, as one of the signs of the habit, 

Masturbation in women thus becomes, as Baymond and Janet 
point out {Les Oliscssions, vol. ii, p. 307) a frequent cause of sexual 
frigidity in marriage. These authors illustrate the train of evils which 
may thus he set up, by the case of a lady, 26 years of age, a normal 
woman, of healthy family, who, at the age of 13, was taught by a ser- 
vant to masturbate. At the age of 18 she married. She loved her hus- 
band, hut she had no sexual feelings in coitus, and slie continued to 
masturbate, sometimes several times a day, without evil consequences. 
At 24 she had to go into a hospital for floating kidney, and was so 
obliged to stop masturbating. She here accidentally learnt of the evil 
results attributed to the habit. She resolved not to do it again, and 
she kept her resolution. But while still in hospital she fell wildly 
in love with a man. To escape from the constant thought of this man, 
she sought relations with her husband, and at times masturbated, but 
now it no longer gave her pleasure. She wished to give up sexual things 
altogether. But that was easier said than done. She became snbjeot 
to nervous crises, often brought on by the sight of a man, and accom- 
panied by sexual excitement. Tliey disappeared under treatment, and 
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she thereupon became entirely frigid sexually. But, far from being 
happy, she has lost all energy and interest in life, and it is her sole 
desire to attain the sexual feelings she has lost. Adler considers that 
even when masturbation in women becomes an overmastering pmssion, 
BO far as organic effects are concerned it is usually harmless, its effects 
being primarily psychic, and he attaches especial signiliennce to it as a 
cause of sexual ancesthesia in normal coitus, being, perhaps, the most 
frequent cause of such anoestheaia. He devotes an important chapter to 
this matter, and brings forward numerous eases in illustration (Adler, 
Die Mangelhafte Geschleolvtsom'pfindung lies Weibes, pp. 93-119, also 
21-23). Adler considers that the frequency of masturbation in women 
is largely due to the fact tliat women experience greater difficulties than 
men in obtaining sexual satisfaction, and so are impelled by unsatisfying 
coitus to continue masturbation after marriage. He adds that partly 
from natural shyness, partly from shame of acknowledging what is 
cotnmonly accounted a sin, and partly from the fear of seeming disgust- 
ing or unworthy of sympathy in the doctor’s eyes, women are usually 
silent on this matter, and very great tact and patience may be necessary 
before a confession is obtained. 

On the peyehic side, no doubt, tbe most -frequent and tbs 
most characteristic result of persistent and excessive niasturba.- 
tion is a morbid heightening of self-conscioiisness without any 
co-ordinated heightening of self-esteem. ^ The man or woman 
■who is kissed by a desirable and desired person of tbe opposite 
sex feels a satisfying sense of pride and elation, whicli must al- 
ways be absent from the manifestations of auto-erotic activity." 
This must be so, even apart from tbe masturbator^s consciousness 
of the general social attitude toward his practices and his dread 

1 Thus, Bechterew ("La Bhobie du Regard,” Archives da Neurologie, 
July, 1906) considers that masturbation plays a large part in producing 
the morbid fear of the eyes of others. 

2 It is especially an undesirable tendency of masturbation, that it 
deadens the need for affection, and merely eludes, instead of satisfying, 
the sexual impulse. “Masturbation,” as Godfrey well says ( The Science 
of Seen, p. 173), “though a manifestation of sexual activity, is not a 
sexual act in the higher, or even in the real fundamental sense. Bor 
sex implies duality, a characteristic to which inasturbation can plainly 
lay no claim. The physical, moral, and mental reciprocity which gives 
stability and beauty to a normal sexual intimacy, are as foreign to the 
masturbator as to the celibate. In a sense, therefore, masturbation is 
as complete a negative of the sexual life as chastity itself. It is, there- 
fore, an evasion of, not an answer to, the sexual problem; and it will 
over remain so, no matter how surely Ave may bo convinced of its physical 
harmlessness.” 
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of detection, for that may also exist as regards normal coitus 
mthoiit any corresponding psychic effects. The masturbator, 
if his practice is habitual, is thus compelled to cultivate an arti- 
ficial consciousness of self-esteem, and may show a tendency to 
mental, arrogance. Self-righteousness and religiosity constitute, 
as it were, a protection against the tendency to remorse. A mor- 
bid mental soil is, of course, required for the Ml development 
of these characteristics. The habitual male masturbator, it must 
he remembered, is often a shy and solitary person; individuals 
of this temperament are especiall}'- predisposed to excesses in all 
the manifestations of auto-erotism, while the yielding to such 
tendencies increases the reserve and the horror of society, at the 
same time producing a certain suspicion of others. In some ex- 
treme cases there is, no doubt, as ICraepelin believes, some 
decrease of psychic capacity, an inability to grasp and co-ordinate 
external impressions, weakness of memory, deadening of emo- 
tions, or else the general phenomena of increased irritability, 
leading on to neurasthenia. 

I find good reason to believe that in many cases the psychic 
influence of masturbation on women is different from its effect 
on men. As Spitzka observed, although it may sometimes ren- 
der women self-reproachful and hesitant, it often seems to make 
them bold. Boys, as we have seen, early assimilate the tradition 
that self-abuse is "unmanly” and injurious, but girls have seldom 
any corresponding tradition that it is “unwomanly,” and thus, 
whether or not they are reticent on the matter, before the forum 
of their own conscience they are often less ashamed of it than 
men are and less troubled by remorse. 

Eiilenbui'g considers that the comparative absence of had effects 
from masturhation. in girls is largely due to the fact that, unlike boys, 
they are not terrorized by exaggerated warnings and quack literature 
concerning the awful results of the practice. Porel, who has also re- 
marked that women are often comparatively little troubled by qualms 
of conscience after masturhation, denies that this is due to a lower 
moral tone than men possess (Forel, Die Sesouelle Frage, p. 247). In 
this coniiectlion, 1 may refer to History IV, recorded in the Appendix 
to the fifth volume of these Studies, in which it is stated that of 56 pros- 
iitutes of various nationalities, with whom the subject had had relations. 
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18 spontaneously told him that they were habitual masturbators, while 
of 26 normal women, 13 made the same confession, unasked. Guttceit, 
in Russia, after stating that women of good constitution had told him 
that they masturbated as much as six or ton times a day or night 
(until they fell asleep, tired), without had results, adds that, accord- 
ing to his obsei-vation.s, “niasturhation, when not excessive, is, on the 
whole, a quite innocent matter, which exerts little or no permanent 
effect,” and adds that it never, in any case, leads to hypochondria 
onanioa in women, because they have not been taught to expect bad 
results {Dreissig Jahre Praxis, p, 306). There is, I think, some truth 

though the exceptions are doubtless many — in the distinction drawn 

by W. G. iCrauss (“Masturbational Neuroses,” Medical 'News, July 13, 
1901) : "Prom my experience it [masturbation] seems to have an oppo- 
site effect upon the two sexes, dulling the mental and making clumsy 
the physical exertions of the male, while in the female it quickens and 
excites the physical and psychical movements. The man is rendered 
hypoesthetifl, the woman hyperestlietic.” 

In either sex auto-erotic excesses during adolescence in young 
men and ■women of intelligence — ^whatever absence of gross injury 
there may be — still often produce a certain degree of psychic 
perversion, and tend to foster false and high-strung ideals of 
life. Kraepelin refers to the frequency of exalted enthusiasms in 
masturbators, and I have already quoted Anstie’s remarhs on the 
connection between masturbation and premature false work in 
literature and art. It may be added that excess in masturbation 
has often occurred in men and women whose work in literature 
and art cannot be described as premature and false. K. P. 
Moritz, in early adult life, gave himself to excess in masturba- 
tion, and up to the age of thirty had no relations with women. 
Lenau is said — though the statement is sometimes denied — ^to 
have been a masturbator from early life, the habit profoundly 
effecting his life and work. Rousseau, in his Confessions, ad- 
mirably describes how his own solitary, timid, and imaginative 
life found its chief sexual satisfaction in masturbation. ^ Gogol, 


1 “I learnt that dangerous supplement,” Rousseau tells us (Part I, 
Bk. Ill), “which deceives Nature. This vice, which baslvfulne.ss and 
timidity find so convenient, has, moreover, a great atti'aetion for lively 
imaginations, for it enables them to do what they will, so to speak, with 
the whole fair sex, and to enjoy at pleasure the beauty who attracts 
Ihem, without having obtained her consent.” 
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tlie great Enssian novelistj masturbated to excess, and it has been 
suggested that the dreainj'- melancholy thus induced was a factor 
in his success as a novelist. Goethe, it has been asserted, at one 
time masturbated to excess ; I am not certain on what authority 
the statement is made, probably on. a passage in the seventh book 
of DicMung und Wahrheit, in which, describing his student-life 
at Leipzig, and his loss of Aennchen owing to his neglect of 
her, he tells how he revenged that neglect on his own physical 
nature by foolish practices from which he thinks he suffered for 
a considerable period. ^ Tire great Scandinavian philosopher, 
Soren Kierkegaard, suffered severely, according to Easmussen, 
from excessive masturbation. That, at the present day, eminence 
in art, literatiire, and other fields may be combined with the 
excessive practice of masturbation is a fact of which I have un- 
questionable evidence. 

I have the detailed histoiy of a man of 30, of high ability in 
a seientifle direction, who, except during periods of mental strain, has 
practiced masturbation nightly (though seldom more than once a night) 
from early childhood, without any traceable evil xesitlts, so far as hla 
general health and energy , are concerned. In another case, a school- 
teacher, age 30, a h.ard worker and accomplished inusieian, has mastur- 
bated every night, soinetimea more than once a night, ever since he 
was at school, without, so far as he knows, any bad results; he has 
never had eonneetion with a woman, and seldom touches wine or 
tobacco. Curschmann knew a young and able author who, from the 
age of 11 had masturbated excessively, but who retained physical and 
mental freshness. It would be very easy to refer to other examples, and 
I may remark that, as regards tho' histories recorded in various vol-. 
Times of these Studies, a notable proportion of those in which exces- 
sive masturbation is admitted, are of persons of eminent and recognized 
ability. 

1 “leh hatte sie wirblieh verloren, und die Tollheit, mit der ieli 
meinen Fehler an mir selbat riichte, indem ieh auf mancherlei un.sinuige 
■Weise in meine physisohe Nntur sturmte, um der aittlicheii etwas zu 
Leide zu thun, hat sehr viel zu den korperliehen Uebeln beigetragen, 
unter denen ioh einige der bessten Jalire meines Lebens verlor; ja ieh 
wslre vielleiolit an diesem Verlust vollig zu Grunde gegangen, hiitte sich 
hier nicht das poetisehe Talent mit seinen Heilkraften hesonders biilf- 
reicli erwiesen.” This is scarcely conclusive, and it may be added that 
there were many reasons why Goethe should have suffered physically at 
this time, quite apart from masturbation. See, e.g., Bielschowsky, Life 
of Cfoethe, vol. i, p. 88. 
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It is often possible to trace the precise mechanism of the 
I'elationsliip between auto*erotic excitement and intellectnal 
activity. Brown-Sequard, in old age, considered that to indnco 
a certain amount of sexual excitement, not proceeding to emis' 
eion, was an aid to mental work. Eaymond and Janet knew a 
man considering himself a poet, who, in order to attain the ex- 
citation necessary to compose his ideal verses, would write with 
one hand while with the other he caressed his penis, though not 
to the extent of producing ejaculation.^ We must not believe, 
however, that this is by any means the method of workers who 
deserve to be accepted seriously; it would be felt, to say the 
least, as unworthy. It is indeed a method that would only appeal 
to a person of feeble or failing mental power. What more 
usually happens is that the anto-erotie excitement develops, pan 
passu and spontaneously, with the mental activity and at the 
climax of the latter the auto-erotic excitement also culminates, 
almost or even quite spontaneously, in an explosion of detumes- 
cence which relieves the mental tension. I am acquainted with 
such cases in both yonng men and women of intellectual ability, 
and they probably occur march more frequently than we usually 
suspect. 

In illustration of the foregoing observations, I may quote the 
following narrative, written by a man of letters : “From puberty to the 
age of 30 (when I married), I lived in virgin continence, in accord with 
my principle. During these years I worked exceedingly hard — chiefly at 
art (music and poetry). My days being spent earning my livelihood, 
these art studies fell into my evening time. I noticed that productive 
power came in periods — periods of irregular length, and which certainly, 
to a partial extent, could be controlled by tbe will. Such a period 
of vital power began usually with a. sensation of melancholy, and it 
quickened my normal revolt against the narrowness of conventional 
life into a red-hot detestation of the paltriness and pettiness with 
which so many mortals seem to content themselves. As the mood grew 
in intensity, this scorn of the lower things mixed with and gave place 
to a vivid insight into higher truths. The oppression began to give 
place to a realization of the eternity of the heroic things; the fatuities 
were seen as mere fashions; love was seen as the true lord of life; the 
eternal romance was evident in its glory; the naked strength and beauty 


1 Les Obsessions, vol. ii, p. 136. 
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of men. were known despite their clothes. In sncli mood my work was 
produced; hitter protest and keen-sighted passion mingled in its huild- 
ing. The arising vitality had certainly deep relation to the periodicity 
of tlie sex-foreo of manhood. At the height of the power of the art- 
creative mood would come those natural emissions with which Nature 
calmly disposes of the unused force of the male. Such emissions 
were natural and healthy, and not exhaustive or hysterical. The process 
is undoubtedly sane and protective, unless the subject be unhealthy. 
The period of creative art power extended a little beyond the end of the 
period of natural seed emission — the art work of this last stage being 
less vihrant, and of a gentler force. Then followed a time of calni 
natural rest, whieli gradually led up to the next seguenoe of melancholy 
and power. The periods certainly varied in length of time, controlled 
somew'hat by the force of the mind and the mental will to create ; that is 
to say, I could somewhat delay the natural emission, by which I gained 
an extension of the period of power.” 

How far masturbation in moderately healthy persons living 
without normal sexual relationships may be considered normal 
Is a difScult question only to be decided with reference to 
individual cases. As a general rule, when only practiced at rare 
intervals, and fciute de mieux, in order to obtain relief for 
physical oppression and mental obsession, it may be regarded as 
the often inevitable result of the unnatural circumstances of our 
civilized social life. When, as often happens in mental degen- 
eracy, — and as in shy and imaginative persons, perhaps of 
neurotic temperament, may also sometimes become the case, — it is 
practiced in preference to sexual relationships, it at once be- 
comes abnormal and may possibly lead to a variety of harmful 
results, mental and physical.^ 

It must always be remembered, however, that, while the 
practice of masturbation may be harmful in its consequences, it 
is also, in the absence of normal sexual relationships, frequently 
not without good results. In the medical literature of the last 
hundred years a number of cases have been incidentally recorded 

1 A somewhat similar classification has already been made by Max 
Dessoh’, who points out that we must distinguish between onanists am 
Jtfotli, and onanists aus Leidensehaft, the latter group alone being of 
really serious importance. The olassilication of Dallemagne is also some- 
what similar; he distinguishes onanie par impulsion, occurring in mental 
degeneration and in persons of inferior intelligence, from onanie par 
evocation on obsession. 
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in Tpbicli the patients found masturbation beneficial^ and such 
cases might certainly haYC been enormously increased if there had 
been any open-eyed desire to discover them. My own observa- 
tions agree with those of Sudduth, who asserts that “masturbation 
is, in the main, practiced for its sedative effect on the nervous 
system. The relaxation that follows the act constitutes its real 
attraction. . • • Both masturbation and sexual intercourse 

should he classed as typical sedatives.”^ 

Gall (FonoUons du Oeneau, 1825, vol. iii, p. 235) mentioned a 
woman who was tormented by strong sexual desire, whieb she satisfied by 
masturbation ten or twelve times a day; this caused no bad results, 
and led to the immediate disappearance of a severe pain in the back 
of the neck, from wliieli sbe often snffered. Clouston {Mental Diseases, 
1887, p. 498) quotes as follows from a letter written by a youth of 22; “I 
am sure I cannot explain myself, nor give account of such conduct, 
Sometimes I felt so uneasy at my work that I would go to the water- 
closet to do it, and it seemed to give me ease, and then I would work 
like a hatter for a whole week, till the sensation overpowered me again. 
I have been the most filthy scoundrel .in existence,” etc. Gamier pre- 
sents the case of a monk, aged 33, living a chaste life, who wrote tho 
following account of his experiences; “Ifor the past three years, at 
least, I have felt, every two or three weeks, a kind of fatigue in the 
penis, or, rathei’, slight shooting pains, increasing during several days, 
and then I feel a strong desire to expel the semen. When no nocturnal 
pollution follows, the retention of the semen causes general disturbance, 
headache, and sleeplessness. I must confess that, occasionally, to free 
myself from the general and local oppression, I lie on my stomach and 
obtain ejaculation. 1 am at once relieved; a weight seems to be lifted 
from my chest, and sleep returns.” Tliis patient consulted Gamier as to 
whether this artificial relief was not more dangerous than the sufferings 
It relieved. Gamier advised that if the ordinary regime of a well- 
ardered monastry, together with anaphrodisiao sedatives, proved inefftoa- 

IW. Xavier Sudduth, “A Study in the Psycho-physios of Masturba- 
tion,” Chicago Medical Recorder, March, 1898. Haig, who reaches a 
similar conclusion, has sought to find its precise mechanism in the blood- 
pressure, “As tlie sexual act produces lower and falling blood-pressure,” 
he remarks, “it will of necessity relieve conditions which are due to 
high and rising blood-pressure, such, for instance, as mental depression 
and bad temper; and, unless my observation deceives me, we have here 
a connection between conditions of high blood-pressure with mental and 
bodily depression and acts of mastui’bation, for this act will relieve tbesa 
conditions and tend to be practiced for this purpose.” (TJrio Aoich 
6th edition, p. 164.) 
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cious, the manoeuvre might be continued "when necessary (P. Gamier, 
(Jelibat et Celibataires, 1S87, p. 320). H. 0. Coe (American Journal of 
Obstetrics, p. 766, July, 1880) gives the case of a married lady who wai 
deeply sensitive of the wrong nature of masturbation, but found in it 
the only means of relieving the severe ovarian pain, associated with 
intense sexual excitement, which attended menstruation. During the 
intermeiistrual period the temptation was absent. Turnbull knew a 
youth who found that masturbation gave ' great relief to feelings of 
heaviness and confusion which came on him periodically; and Wigglea- 
worth has frequently seen masturbation after epileptic fits in patients 
who never masturbated at other times. Moll (Libido Seccualis, Bd. 1, 
p. 13) refers to a woman of 28, an artist of nervous and excitable 
temperament, who could not find sexual satisfaction with her lover, 
but only when masturbating, which she did once or twice a day, or 
oftener; without masturbation, she said, she would he in a much more 
nervous state. A friend tells me of a married lady of 40, separated 
from hei’ husband on account of incompatibility, who suffered from ir- 
regular menstruation; she tried masturbation, and, in her own words, 
“became normal again;” she bad never masturbated previously. I have 
also been informed of the case of a young unmarried woman, mtellectual, 
athletic, and well developed, who, from the age of seven or eight, has 
masturbated nearly every night before going to sleep, and would be rest- 
less and unable to sleep if she did not. 

J udgiug from my own observations among both, sexes, I 
should say that in normal persons, well past the age o£ puberty, 
and otherwise leading a chaste life, masturbation would be little 
practiced except for the physical and mental relief it brings. 
Many vigorous and healthy unmarried women or married women 
apart from their hnsbands, living a life of sexual abstinence, have 
asserted emphatically that only by sexually exciting themselves, 
at intervals, could they escape from a condition of nervous 
oppression and sexual obsession which they felt to be a state of 
hysteria. In most cases this happens about the menstrual period, 
and, whether accomplished as a purely physical act — in the same 
way as they would soothe a baby to sleep by rocking it or patting 
it — or by the co-operation of voluptuous mental imagery', 
the practice is not cultivated for its own sake during the rest of 
the month. 

In illustration of the foregoing statements I will here record a 
tew iypical observations of experiences with regard to masturbation. The 
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CMes selected are all women, and are all in a fairly normal, and, fov 
the most part, excellent, state of health; some of them, however, belong 
to somewhat neurotic families, and these are persons of unusual mental 
ability and intelligence. 

Obsehyation I. — Unmarried, aged 38. She is very vigorous and 
healthy, of a strongly passionate nature, but never masturbated until a 
few years ago, -when she -was made love to by a man wbo used to kiss 
her. etc. Although she did not respond to these advances, she was 
thrown into a state of restless sexual excitement; on one occasion, 
when in bed in this restless state, she accidentally found, on passing her 
hand over her body, that, by playing with “a round thing” [clitorisl 
a pleasurable feeling was produced. She found herself greatly relieved 
and quieted by these manipulations, though there remained a feeling 
of tiredness afterward. She has sometimes masturbated six times in 
a night, especially before and after the menatmial period, until she 
was unable to produce the orgasm or any feeling of pleasure. 

Obsehvatioh II. — Unmarried, aged 46, of rather nervous tempera- 
ment. She has for many years been acoustomecl, usually about a week 
before the appearance of the menses, to obtain sexual relief by kieking 
out her legs when lying down. In this way, she says, she obtains ooin- 
plcte satisfaction. She never touches herself. On the following day 
she frequently has pains over the lower part of the abdomen, such pains 
being apparently muscular and due to the exertion. 

Obsebvation III. — Aged 29, recently married, belonging to a neu- 
rotic and morbid family, herself healthy, and living usually in the 
country; vivacious, passionate, enthnsiastic, intellectual, and taking a 
prominent part in philanthropic schemes and municipal affairs; at the 
same time, fond of society, and very attractive to men. For many years 
she had been accustomed to excite herself, though slie felt it was not 
good for her. The habit was merely practiced fmito de misuoo. “I used 
to sit on the edge of the bed sometimes,” she said, “and, it came over 
me so strongly that I simply couldn’t resist it, I felt that I should 
go mad, and I thought it was better to touch myself than be insane. 
... I used to press my clitoris in. . . . It made me very tired 

afterward — ^not like being with my husband.” The confession was made 
from a conviction of the importance of the subject, and with the hope 
that some way might be found out of the difficulties whidh so often 
beset women. 

Observation IV. — ^Unmarried, aged 27 ; possesses much force of 
character and high intelligence; is actively engaged in a professional 
career. As a child of seven or eight she began to experience what she 
describes as lightning-like sensations, "mere, vague, uneasy feelings or 
momentary twitches, which took place alike in the vulva or the vagina, 
or the uterus, not amounting to an orgasm and nothing like it.” These 
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sensations, it should he added, have continued into adult life. "I al- 
ways experience them just before menstruation, and afterward for a 
few days, and, occasionally, though it seems to me not so often, during 
the period itself. I may have the sensation four or five times during 
the day; it is not dependent at all upon external impressions, or my 
own. thoughts, and is sometimes absent for days together. It is just one 
flash, as if you would snap your fingers, and it is over.” 

As a child, she was, of course, quite unconscious that there was any- 
thing sexual in these sensations. Tliey were then usually associated 
with various imaginary scenes. The one usually indulged in 3vaa that 
a black hear was waiting for her up in a tree, and that she was slowly 
raised up toward the bear by means of ropes and then lowered again, and 
raised, feeling afraid of being caught by the bear, and yet having a 
morbid desire to be caught. In after years she realized that there was a 
physical sexual cause underlying these imaginations, and that what she 
liked was a feeling of resistance to the bear giving rise to the physical 
sensation. 

At a somewhat later age, though while still a child, she cherished 
an ideal passion for a pirson very mnch older than herself, this passion 
absorbing her thoughts for a period of two years, during which, however, 
there was no progress made in physical sensation. It was when she was 
nearly thirteen years of age, soon after the appearance of menstruation, 
and under the influence of this ideal passion, that she first learned to 
experience conscious orgasm, which was not associated with the thought 
of any person. "I did not associate it with anything high or beautiful, 
owing to the fact that I had imbibed our current ideas in regard to 
sexual feelings, and viewed them in a very poor light indeed.” She con- 
siders that her sexual feelings were stronger at this period than at any 
other time in her life. She could, however, often deny herself physical 
satisfaction for weeks at a time, in order that she might not feel unworthy 
of the object of her ideal passion. "As for the sexual satisfaction,” she 
writes, "it was experimental. I had heard older girls speak of the 
pleasure of such feelings, hut I was not taught anything by example, or 
otherwise. I merely rubbed myself with the wash-rag while bathing, 
waiting for a result, and having the same peculiar feeling I had so often 
experienced. I am not aware of any ill effects having resulted, but I 
felt degraded, and tried hard to overcome the habit. No one had spoken 
to me of the habit, but from the secrecy of grown people, and passages 
I had heard from the Bible, I conceived the idea that it was a repre- 
hensible practice. And, while this did not curb my desire, it taught me 
self-control, and I vowed that each time should be the last. I was often 
able to keep the resolution for two or three weeks.” Some four years 
later she gradually siieeeeded in breaking herself of the practice in so 
far as it had become a habit; she has, however, acquired a fuller 
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knowledge of sexual matters, and, though she has still a great dread of 
masturbation as a vice, she does not hesitate to relieve her physical feel- 
ings w'hen it seems best to her to do so. “I am usually able to direct 
my thoughts from these sensations,” she -writes, “but if they seem to 
make me irritable or wakeful, 1 relieve myself. It is a physical act, im- 
nssoeiated -with deep feeling of any kind. I have always felt that it -^vas 
a rather unpleasant compromise with my physical nature, hut certainly 
necessary in my case. Yet, I have abstained from gratifloation for very 
long periods. If the feeling is not strong at the menstrual period, I 
go on very -well without either the sensation or the gratification until 
the next period. And, strange as it may seem, the best antidote I have 
found and the best preventive is to think about spiritual things or 
someone whom I love. It is simply a matter of training, I suppose, — a 
sort of mental gymnastics, — which draws the attention away from the 
physical feelings.” This lady has never had any sexual relationships, 
and, since she is ambitious, and believes that the sexual emotions may 
be transformed so as to become a source of motive power througliout 
the ivhole of life, she wishes to avoid such relationships. 

Odsebvation T. — ^Unmarried, aged 31, in good health, with, how- 
ever, a somewhat hysterical excess of energy. “Wlien I was about 28 
years of age,” she writes, "a friend came to me with the confession 
that for several years she had masturbated, and had become such a 
slave to the habit that she severely suffered from its ill effects. At tliat 
time I had never heard of self-abuse by women. I listened to her story 
with, muck sympathy and interest, but some skepticism, and determined 
to try experiments upon myself, with the idea of getting to rmderstand 
the matter in order to assist my friend. After some manipulation, I 
succeeded in awakening what had before been unconscious and unknown. 
I purposely allowed the habit to gi-ow upon ms, and one night — for I 
always operated upon myself before going to sleep, never in the morn- 
ing — I obtained considerable pleasurable satisfaction, but the following 
day my conscience awoke; I also felt pain located at the back of my 
head and down the spinal column. I ceased my operations fora time, and 
then began again somewhat regularly, once a month, a few days after men- 
struation. During those months in which I exercised moderation, I 
think I obtained much local relief with comparatively little injury, but, 
later on, finding myself in robust health, I increased my experiments, 
the habit grew upon me, and it was only with an almost superhuman 
effort that I broke myself free. Needless to say that I gave no assist- 
ance to my suffering friend, nor did I ever refer to the subject after 
her confession to me. 

“Some two years later I heard of sexual practices between women 
as a frequent habit in certain qnarters. I again interested myself in 
masturbation, for I had been told sometliing that led me to believe that 

18 
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there was much more for me to discover. Not knowing the most 
elementary physiology-j I q^nestioned some of my friends, and then com- 
menced again. I restricted myself to relief from local congestion and 
irritation by calling forth the emission of nmeiis, rather than by seeking 
pleasure. At the same time, I sought to discover what manipulation of 
the clitoris would lend to. The habit grew upon me with startling 
rapidity, and I became more or less its slave, but I suffered from no very 
great ill effects until I started in search of more discoveries. I found 
that I was a complete ignoramus as to the formation of a woman’s body, 
and by experiments upon myself sought to discover the vagina. I con- 
tinued my operations until I obtained an entrance. I think the rough 
handling of myself during this final stage disturbed my nervous system, 
and caused me considerable pain and exhaustion at the hack of my 
head, the spinal column, the hack of my eyes, and a general feeling of 
languor, etc, 

“I could not bear to be the slave of a habit, and after much suffer- 
ing and efforts, wdiieh only led to falls to lower depths of conscious 
failure, my better self rebelled, until, by a great effort and much prayer, 
I kept myself pure for a whole week. This partial recovery gave me 
hope, but then I again fell a victim to the habit, nmoh to luy chagrin, 
and became hopeless of ever retracing my steps toward my ideal of 
virtue. For some days I lost energy, spirit, and hope; my nervous sys- 
tem appeared to be ruined, but I did not really despair of victory in 
the end. I thought of all the drunkards chained by their intemperate 
habits, of inveterate smokers who could not exist without tobacco, and 
of all the various methods by which men were slaves, and the longing to 
be freed of what had, in my ease, proved to be a painful and unnecessary 
habit, increased daily until, after one night when I struggled with my- 
self for hours, I believed I had finally succeeded. 

“At times, when I reached a high degree of sexual excitement, I 
felt that I was at least one step removed from those of morbid and 
repressed sex, who had not the slightest suspicion of the latent joys of 
womanhood within them. For a little while the habit took the shape 
of an exalted passion, but I rapidly tired it out by rough, thoughtless, 
and too impatient handling. Revulsion set in with the pain of an ex- 
hausted and badly used nervous system, and finding myself the slave 
of a passion, I determined to endeavor to be its master. 

“In conclusion, I should say that masturbation has proved itself 
to be to me one of the blind turnings, of my life’s history, from which 
t have gained much valuable experience.” 

The practice was, however, by no means thus dismissed. Some 
time later the subject writes: “I have again restarted masturbation for 
the relief of localized feelings. One morning I was engaged in reading a 
.very heavy volume which, for convenience sake, I held in my lap, 
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leaning back on. my cliair. I bad become deep in my study for an hour 
or so when I became aware of certain feelings roused by the weight of 
the book. Being tempted to see what would happen by such conduct, 1 
shifted so that the edge of the volume came in closer contact. The 
pleasurable feelings increased, so I gave myself up to my emotions fm 
some thirty minutes. 

“Notwithstanding the intense pleasure I enjoyed for so long a 
period, I maintain that it is wiser to refrain, and, although I admit in 
the same breath that, by gentle treatment, such pleasure may he harm- 
less to the general licaltli, it does lead to a dc,s!re for solitude, which is 
not conducive to a happy frame of mind. There is an accompanying 
reticence of speech concerning the pleasure, which, therefore, appears to 
be unnatural, like the eating of stolen fruit. After such an event, one 
seems to require to fly to the woods, and to listen to the song of the 
birds, so as to shake off after-effects.” 

In a letter dated some months later, she writes: “I think I have 
risen above the masturbation habit.” In the same letter* the writer 
remarks: “If I had consciously abnormal or unsatisfied appetites I 
would satisfy them in the easiest and least hai-mful way.” 

A.gain, eighteen months later, she writes: “It is curious to note 
that for months this habit is forgotten, but awakens sometimes to self- 
assertion. If a feeling of pressure is felt in the head, and a slighi 
irritation elsewhere, and experience shows that the time has come for 
pacification, exquisite pleasure can be enjoyed, never more than twice 
a month, and sometimes less often.” 

Obseeva-TION VI. — Unmarried, actively engaged in the practice 
of her profession. Well-developed, feminine in contour, but boyish in 
manner and movements ; strong, though muscles small, and healthy, with 
sound nervous system; never had anajmia. Thick brown hair; pubic 
hair thick, and hair on toes and legs up to umbilicus; it began to 
appear at the age of 10 (before pubic hair) and continued until 18. 
A few stray hairs round nipples, and much dark down on upper lip, as 
well as light down on arms and hands. Ilipa, normal; nates, small; labia 
minora, large; and clitoris, deeply hooded. Hymen thick, vagina, prob- 
ably small. Considerable pigmentation of parts. Menstruation began 
at 15, but not regular till 17; is painless and scanty; the better the 
state of health, the less it is. No change of sexual or other feelings con- 
nected with it; it lasts one to three days. 

“I believe,” she writes, “my first experience of physical sex sensa- 
tions was when I was about 16, and in sleep. But I did not then 
recognize it, and seldom, indeed, gave the subject of sex a thought. I 
was a child far beyond the age of childhood. The aecompanj'ing dreams 
were disagreeable, hut I cannot remember what they were about. It 
was not until I was nearly 19 that I knew the sexual orgasm in my 
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waking state. It surprised me completely, but 1 knew that I had known 
it before in my sleep. 

“The knowledge came one summer when I was leading a rather 
isolated life, and my mind was far from sex subjects, being deep in 
books, Carlyle, Ruskin, Huxley, Darwin, Scott, etc. I noticed that when 
I got up in the morning I felt very hot and uncomfortable. The clitoris 
and the parts around ware swollen, and erect, and often tender and 
painful. I had no idea what it was, but found I was unable to pass 
my water for an hour or two. One day, wben I was straining a little 
to pass water, the full orgasm occurred. The next time it happened, 
I tried to check it by holding myself firmly, of course, with the opposite 
result. I do not know that I found it highly pleasurable, but it was 
a very great relief. I allowed myself a good many experiments, to 
come to a conclusion in the matter, and I thought about it. I was 
much too shy to speak to any one, and thought it was probably a sin. 
I tried not to do it, and not to think about it, saying to myself that 
surely I was lord of my body. But I found that the matter was not 
entirely under my control. However unwilling or passive I might be, 
there were times when the involuntary discomfort was not in my keep- 
ing. My touching myself or not did not save me from. it. Because 
it sometimes gave me pleasure, I thought it might be a form of self- 
indulgence, and did not do it until it could scarcely be helped. Soon 
the orgasm began to occur fairly frequently in my sleep, perhaps once 
or twice a week. I had no erotic dreams, then, or at any other time, 
but I had nights of restless sleep, and woke as it occurred, dreaming 
that it was happening, as, in fact, it was. At times I hardly awoke, 
but went to sleep again in a moment. I continued for two or three 
years to be sorely tried by day at frequent intervals. I acquired a 
remarkable degree of control, so that, though one touch or steadily di- 
rected thought would have caused the orgasm, I could keep it off, and 
go to sleep without ‘wrong doing.’ Of com-se, when I fell asleep, my 
control ended. All this gave me a good deal of physical worry, and kept 
my attention unwillingly fixed upon the matter. I do not think my body 
was readily irritable, but I had unquestionably very strong sexual 
impulses. 

“After a year or two, when I was working hard, I could not 
afford the attention the control cost me, or the prolonged mitigated sexual 
excitement it caused. I took drugs for a time, but they lost effect, 
produced lassitude, aud agreed with me badly. I therefore put away 
tny scruples and determined to try the effect of giving myself an in- 
stant and business-like relief. Instead of allowing my feelings to 
gather strength, I satisfied them out of hand. Instead of five hours 
of heat and discomfort, 1 did not allow myself five minnies, if 1 couW 
help it. 
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"The effect was marvelous. I practically had. no more trouble, 
The thing rarely came to me at all by day, and though it continued 
at times by night, it became less frequent and less strong; often i!’ 
did not wake me. The erotic images and speculations that had begun t^ 
come to me died down. I left off being afraid of my feelings, or, 
indeed, thinking about them. I may say that I had decided that 1 
should be obliged to lead a single life, and that the less I thought 
about matters of sex, the more easy I should find life. Later on 1, 
had religious ideas which helped me considerably in my ideals of a 
decent, orderly, self-contained life. I do not lay stress on these; they 
were not at all emotional, and my physical and psychical development do 
not appear to have run much on parallel lines. I had a strong moral 
senee before I bad a religious one, and a ‘common-sense’ which I perfiapa 
trusted more than either. 

“When I was about 28 I thought I might perhaps leave off the 
habit of regular relief I had got into. (It was not regular as regards 
time, being anything from one day to six weeks.) The change was 
probably made easier by a severe illness I had had. I gave this ab- 
fitinenoe a fair trial for several years (until I was about 34), but my 
nocturnal manifestations certainly gathered strength, especially when 
I got much better in health, and, finally, as at puberty, began to worry 
my waking life. I reasoned that hw my attempt at abstinence I had 
only exohanged control for unoontrol, and reverted to my old habits 
of relief, with the same good results as before. The whole trouble 
subsided and I got better at once. (The Orgasm during sleep con- 
tinued, and occurs about once a fortnight; it is increased by change 
of air, especially at the seaside, ivhen it may occur on two or 
three nights running.) I decided that, for the proper control of my 
single life, relief was normal and rigVi. It would be very difficult for 
anyone to demonstrate the contrary io me. My aim has always been 
to keep myself in the best condition of physical and mental balance 
that a single person is capable of.” 

There is some interest in briefly reviewing the remarkable 
transformations in the attitude toward masturbation from Greek 
times down to our own day. The Greeks treated masturbation 
with little opprobrium. At the worst they regarded it as un- 
manly, and Aristophanes, in various passages, connects the prac- 
tice with women, children, slaves, and feeble old men. AEschines 
seems to have publicly brought it as a charge against Demos- 
thenes that he had practiced masturhation, though, on the other 
hand, Plutarch tells us that Diogenes — described by Zeller, the 
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historian, of G-rcek philosophy, as “the most typical figure ot 
ancient Greece” — ^was praised by Chrysippus, the famous philos- 
opher, for masturbating in the market-place. The more stren- 
uous Eomans, at all events as exemplified by Juvenal and Martial, 
condemned masturbation more vigorously.^ Aretseus, without 
alluding to masturbation, dwells on the tonic effects of retaining 
the semen ; but, on the other hand, Galen regarded the retention 
of semen as injurious, and advocated its frequent expulsion, a 
point of view which tended to justify masturbation. In classical 
days, doubtless, masturbation and all other forms of the auto- 
erotic impulse were comparatively rare. So much scope was 
allowed in early adult age for homosexual and later for hetero- 
sexual relationships that any excessive or morbid development of 
solitary self-indulgence could seldom occur. The case was 
altered wheu Christian ideals became prominent. Christian 
morality strongly proscribed sexual relationships except under cet- 
tain specified conditions.. It is true that Christianity discouraged 
all sexual manifestations, and that therefore its ban fell equally on 
masturbation, but, obviously, masturbation lay at the weakest line 
of defence against the assaults of the flesh; it was there that 
resistance would most readily yield. Christianity thus probably 
led to a considerable increase of masturbation. The attention 
which the theologians devoted to its manifestations clearly bears 
witness to their magnitude. It is noteworthy that Mohammedan 
theologians regarded masturbation as a Christian vice. In Islam 
both doctrine and practice tended to encourage sexual relation- 
ships, and not much attention was paid to masturbation, nor even 
any severe reprobation directed against it. Omer Haleby re- 
marks that certain theologians of Islam are inclined to consider 
the practice of masturbation in vogue among Christians as allow- 
able to devout Mussulmans when alone on a journey; he himself 
regards this as a practice good neither for soul nor body (seminal 
emissions during sleep providing all necessary relief) ; should, 
however, a Mussulman fall into this error, God is merciful !2 

1 N orthcote discusses tlie classic attitude towards masturbation 
Christianity and Seco Problems, p. 233. 

Ktab, traduetion de Paul de E6gla, Paris, 1893. 
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In Theodore’s Penitential of the seventh century, forty days’ pen- 
ance is prescribed for masturbation. Aquinas condemned masturbation 
as worse than fornioation, though less heinous than other sexual of- 
ienoes against Nature; in opposition, also, to those who believed that 
distiUafio usually takes place without pleasure, he observed that it was 
often caused by sexual emotion, and should, therefore, always he men- 
tioned to the confessor. Liguori also regarded masturbation as a graver 
sin than fornication, and even said that distillalio, if voluntary and with 
notable physical commotion, is without doubt a mortal sin, lor in such 
a ca.s6 it is the beginning of a pollution. On the other hand, soma 
theologians have thought tliat disUUatio may he permitted, even if there 
is some commotion, so long as it has not been voluntarily procured, 
and Caramuel, who has been described aa a theological enfant terrible,, 
declared that “natural law does not forbid masturbation,” but that 
proposition was condemned by Innocent XI. The moat enlightened 
modern Catholic view is probably repi-esented by Debreyne, wbo, after 
remarking that he has known pious and intelligent persona who had 
an irresistible impulse to masturbate, continues: “Must we excuse, or 
condemn, these people? Neither the one nor the other. If you cou’ 
demn and repulse absolutely these persons as altogether guilty, against 
their own oOnviotiona, you will perhaps throw them into despair; if, 
on the contrary, you completely excuse them, you maintain them in a 
disorder from which they may, perhaps, never emerge. Adopt a wise 
middle course, and, perhaps, with God’s aid, you may often cure them.” 

Under certain circumstances some Catholic theologians have per’ 
mitted a married woman to masturbate. Thus, the Jesuit theologian, 
Gury, asserts that the wife does not sin “guce se ipsam taoHhits excitai 
ad seminationem siatim post oopulam in qu& vir solus seininavit.” 
This teaching seems to have been misunderstood, since ethical and even 
medical writeTs have expended a certain amount of moral indignation 
on the Church whose theologians committed themselves to this state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, this qualified permission to masturbate 
merely rests on a false theory of procreation, which is clearly expressed 
in the word seminatio. It was believed that ejaculatioii in the woman 
is as necessary to fecundation as ejaculation in the man. Galen, 
Avicenna, and Aquinas recognized, indeed, that such feminine semination 
was not necessary, Sanchez, however, was doubtful, while Suarez and 
Zacohia, following Hippocrates, regarded it as necessary. As sexual 
intercourse without fecundation is not approved by the Catholic Church, 
it thus became logically necessary to permit women to masturbate when- 
ever the ejaculation of mucus had not occurred at or before coitus. 

The belief that the emission of vaginal mucus, under the influence 
of sexual excitement in women, corresponded to spermatic emission, has 
led to the practice of masturbation on hygienic grounds. Gamier 
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[Odlilat, p. 255) mentions that Mesug, in the eighteen tli century, 
invented a special pessai'y to take the place of the penis, and, as he 
stated, effect the due expulsion ot the feminine sperm. 

Protestantism, no doubt, in tlie main accepted the general 
Catholic tradition, but the tendency of Protestantism, in reaction 
against the minute inquisition of the earlier theologians, has 
always been to exercise a certain degree of what it regarded as 
wholesome indifference toward the less obvious manifestations of 
the flesh. Thus in Protestant countries masturbation seems to 
have been almost ignored until Tissot, combining with his repu- 
tation as a physician the fanaticism of a devout believer, raised 
Snasturbation to the position of a colossal bogy which during a 
hundred years has not only had an unfortunate influence on 
medical opinion in these matters, but has been productive of 
incalculable harm to ignorant youth and tender consciences. 
During the past forty years the efforts of many distinguished 
physicians — a few of whose opinions I have already quoted — ^have 
gradually dragged the bogy down from its pedestal, and now, as 
I have ventured to suggest, there is a tendency fox the reaction 
to be excessive. There is even a tendency to-day to regard mas- 
turbation, with various qualifications, as normal. Eeiny de 
Gourmout, for instance, considers that masturbation is natural 
because it is the method by which fishes procreate : ‘'All things 
considered, it must be accepted that masturbation is part of the 
doings of ISTature. A different conclusion might be agreeable, 
but in every ocean and under the reeds of every river, myriads of 
beings would protest.”^ Tillier remarks that since masturbation 
appears to be universal among the higher animals we are not 
entitled to regard it as a vice; it has only been so considered 
Vtecause studied exclusively by physicians under abnormal condi- 
tions. ^ Hirth, while asserting that masturbation must be 
ritrongly repressed in the young, regards it as a desirable method 
/rf relief for adults, and especially, under some circumstances, for 
Vomen.3 Venturi, a well-known Italian alienist, on the other 

1 Ileniy de Gourmcmt, PJiysique de V Amour, p. 133. 

2 Tillier, L’InsUnct Scwitel, Paris, 1889, p, 270. 

a G. Hirtli, TFe^re 0 ur Seimat, p. 648. 
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hand regards masturbation as strictly physiological in yontli; it 
is the normal and natural passage toward the generous and 
healthy passion of early manhood ; it only becomes abnormal and 
vicious, he holds, when continued into adult life. 

The appearance of masturbation at puberty, Venturi considers, “is 
a moment in the course of the development of tlie function of that organ 
which is the necessary instrument of sexuality.” It finds its motive 
in the satisfaction of an organic need having much analogy with 
that which arises from the tickling of a very sensitive cutaneous 
surface. In this mastui’bation of early adolescence lies, according to 
Venturi, the germ of what will later be love; a pleasure of the body and 
of the spirit, following the relief of a satisfied need. “As the youth 
develops, onanism becomes a sexual act corai>arable to coitus as a dream 
is comparable to reality, imagery forming in correspondence witli the de- 
sires. In its fully developed form in adolescence,” Venturi continues, 
“masturbation has an almost hallucinatory character; onanism at this 
period psyehioally approximates to the true sexual act, and passes in- 
sensibly into it. If, however, continued on into adrdt age, it becomes 
morbid, passing into erotic fetichism; what in the inexperienced youth 
is the natural auxiliary and stimulus to imagination, in tire degenerate 
onanist of adult age is a sign of arrested development. Thus, onanism,” 
the author concludes, “is not always a vice such as is fiercely combated 
by educators and moralists. It is the natural transition by which we 
reach the warm and generous love of youth, and, in natural .succession 
to this, the tranquil, positive, matrimonial love of the mature man.” 
(Silvio Venturi, Le Degenerazioni Psioo-sessuale, 1802, pp. G-9.) 

It may he questioned whether this view is acceptable even for the 
warm climate of the south of Europe, where the impulses of sexuality 
are undoubtedly precocious. It i.s certainly not in harmony with gen- 
eral experience and opinion in the north; this is well expressed in the 
following passage by Edward Carpenter (International Journal of Ethics, 
July, 1899) ; “After all, purity (in the sense of continence) is of the 
first importance to boyhood. To prolong the period of continence in a. 
boy’s life is to prolong the period of growth. This is a simple physi- 
ological law, and a very obvious one; and, whatever other things may 
be said in favor of purity, it remains, perhaps, the most weighty. To 
introduce sensual and sexual habits- — -and one of the worst of them is 
self-abuse — at an early age, is to arrest growth, both physical and 
mental. And what is even more, it means to arrest the capacity for 
affection. All experience shows that the early outlet toward sex cheapens 
and weakens ailectional capacity.” 
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I do not consider that we can decide the precise degree in 
which masturhation may fairly he called normal so long as we 
take masturbation by itself. We are thus^ in conclusion, brought 
back to the point which I sought to emphasize at the outset: 
masturbation belongs to a group of auto-erotic phenomena. 
From one point of view it may be said that all auto-erotic phe- 
noniena are unnatural, since the natural aim of the sexual im- 
pulse is sexual conjunction, and all exercise of that impulse out- 
side such conjunction is away from the end of hTature. But we 
do not live in a state of E’ature which answers to such demands; 
all our life is ‘-unnatural.” And as soon as we begin to restrain 
the free play of sexual impulse toward sexual ends, at once auto- 
erotic phenomena inevitably spring up on every side. There is 
no end to them; it is impossible to say what finest elements in 
art, in morals, in civilization generally, may not really be rooted 
in an auto-erotic impulse. "Without a certain overheating of 
tlie sexual system,” said Nietzsche, "we could not have a 
Eaphael.” Auto-erotic phenomena are inevitable. It is onr 
wisest course to recognize this inevitableness of sexual and 
transmuted sexual manifestations under the perpetual restraints 
of civilized life, and, while avoiding any attitude of excessive 
indulgence or indiffierence,^ to avoid also any attitude of exces- 
sive horror, for our horror not only leads to the facts being 
effectually veiled from our sight, but itself serves to manufacture 
artificially a greater evil than that which we seek to combat. 

The sexual impulse is not, as some have imagined, the sole 
root of the most massive human emotions, the most brilliant 
human aptitudes, — of sympathy, of art, of religion. In the com- 
plex human organism, where all the parts are so many-fibred and 
so closely interwoven, no great manifestation can be reduced to 
one single source. But it largely enters into and molds all of 
these emotions and aptitudes, and that by virtue of its two most 
peculiar characteristics ; it is, in the first place, the deepest and 


1 FCrS, in the course of his valuable work, L’hvstinct Semcel, stated 
that my conclusion is that masturbation is normal, and that “I’induU 
genoe s’impose.” 1 had, however, already guarded myself against this 
misinterpretation. 
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most volcanic of human, impulses, and, in. the second place, — 
like the only other hnman impulse with which it can be eomn 
pared, the nutritive impulse, — it can, to a large extent, be trans- 
muted into a new force capable of the strangest and most various 
uses. So that in the presence of all these manifestations we may 
assert that in a real sense, though subtly mingled with very 
diverse elements, auto-erotism everywhere plays its part. In the 
phenomena of auto-erotism, when we take a broad view of those 
phenomena, we are concerned, not with a form of insanity, not 
necessarily with a form of depravity, but with the inevitable by- 
products of that mighty process on which the animal creation 
rests. 
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The Ifeluenob oe Mensteuatioh oh the 
Position oe Womeh. 

A QDESTiOH of historical psychology which, so far as 1 
know, has never been fnlly investigated is the indtience of men- 
struation in constituting the emotional atmosphere through 
which men habitually view womenA I do not purpose to deal 
fully with this question, because it is one which may be more 
properly dealt with at length by the student of culture and by the 
historian, rather than from the standpoint of empirical psy- 
chology. It is, moreover, a question fiill of complexities in 
regard to which it is impossible to speak with certainty. But 
we here strike on a factor of such importance, such neglected 
importance, for the proper understanding of the sexual relations 
of men and women, that it cannot be wholly ignored. 

Among the negroes of Surinam a woman must live in soli- 
tude during the time of her period ; it is dangerous for any man 
or woman to approach her, and when she sees a person coming 
near she cries out anxiously : “Mi hay! Mi hay !” — I am unclean ! 
I am unclean ! Throughout the world we find traces of the cus- 
tom of which this is a typical example, but we must not too 
hastily assume that this custom is evidence of tl:e "inferior posi- 
tion, occupied by semi-eivilized women. It is necessary to take a 
b’oad view, not only of the beliefs of semi-civilized man regarding 
menstruation, but of his general beliefs regarding the super- 
natural forces of the world. 

There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the European 
world as that which connects woman with the serpent. It is. 


J. Several recent works, however, notably Frazer’s Golden Bough 
and Crawley’s Mystio Bose, throw light directly or indirectly on this 
question. 

(2841 
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indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology.^ Yet 
there is no fragment of folk-lore which, remains more obscure. 
How has it happened that in all parts of the world the snake or 
his congeners, the lizard and the crocodile, have been credited 
with some design, sinister or erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Airstralia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman.^ Among the Chiriguanos of 
Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old women ran about 
with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded the girl. Prazer, 
who quotes this example from the “Lettres edifiantes ei curi- 
euses/' also refers to a modern Greek folk-tale, according to which 
a princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be toned into a lizard.^ The lizard was a sexual symbol 
among the Mexicans. In some parts of Brazil at the onset of 
puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the amorous 
attacks of snakes, and so it is also among the Macusi Indians of 
British Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among the Basutos 
of South Africa the young girls must dance around the clay 
image of a snake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard is a very 
sacred animal, and legends represent women as often giving 
birth to lizards.^ At a widely remote spot, in Bengal, if you 

1 Kobertson Smith points out that since snakes are the last no.xious 
animals which man is able to exterminate, they are the last to be asso- 
ciated with demons. They were ultimately the only animals directly 
and constantly associated with the Arabian jinn, or demon, and the 
serpent of Eden was a demon, and not a temporary disguise of Satan 
{Seligion of Semites, pp. 129 and 442) . Perhaps it was, in part, because 
the snake w'as thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women 
were associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. 

2 In the northern territory of the same colony menstruation is said 
to be due to a bandicoot scratching the vagina and causing blood to flow 
{Journal of the Anthropological Institute, p. 1T7, November, 1894), 
At Glenelg, and near Portland, in Victoria, the bend of a snake was 
inserted into a virgin’s vagina, when not considered large enough for 
intercourse (Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Viotoria, vol. ii, p. 319). 

3 Prazer, Golden Bough, vol. ii, p. 231. Crawley (The Mystic Rose, 
p. 102) also brings together various oases of primitive peoples who be- 
lieve the bite of a snake to be the cause of menstruation. 

^Meyners d’Estrez, “Etude ethnographique sur le ICzard ehez lea 
peuples malais et polynSsiens,” L’Anthropologie, 1892; see also, as re* 
gards the lizard in Samoan folk-lore, CHohus, vol. Ixxiv, No. 16. 
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dream of a snake a child will be born to you, reports Sarat Chan- 
dra Mitra.i In the Berlin Museum ftir Yolkerkunde there is a 
carved wooden figure from New Guinea of a woman into whose 
vulva a crocodile is inserting its snout, while the same museum 
contains another figure of a snake-like crocodile crawling out of 
a woman’s vulva, and a third figure shows a small round snake 
with a small head, and closely resembling a penis, at the mouth of 
the vagina. All these figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bar- 
tels. Even in modern Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portu- 
gal, according to Eeys, it is believed that during menstruation 
women are liable to be bitten by lizards, and to guard against this 
risk they wear drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it 
was believed, up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair 
of a menstruating woman, if buried, would turn into a snake. 
It may be added that in various parts of the world virgin priest- 
esses are dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god.^ 
At Rome, it is interesting to note, the serpent was the syanbol of 
fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeii as the genm 
patrisfamilias, the generative power of the family.^ In Rab- 
binical tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of se.vual desire. 

There can be no doubt that — as Ploss and Bartels, from 
whom some of these examples have been taken, point out — ^in 
widely diferent parts of the world menstruation is believed to 
have been originally caused by a snake, and that this conception 
is frequently associated with an erotic and mystic idea.^ How 
the connection arose Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 


^ Journal Anthropolcgical Society erf Bombay, 1890, p. 689. 

2 Boudin {Btude Antlwopologique : OuUe du Serpent, Paris, 1861, 
pp. 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake-worship. 

SAttilio cle Marehi, II Gulto privaio di Boma, p. 74. The associa- 
tion of the power of generation with a god in the form of a serpent ia, 
indeed, common; see, e.g. Sir W. M. Eamsay, Oitiee of Phrygia, vol. i, 
p. 94. 

4 It is noteworthy that one of the names for the penis used by the 
Swahili women of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of 
their own, ia "the snake” (Zaohe, Zeitschrift far Mhnologie, p. 73, 1899,). 
It may be added that Maeder (“Interpretation de Quelques R6ves,” 
Arohives de Psgohologie, April, 1907) brings forward varions items of 
folk-lore showing the phallic significance of the serpent, as well as evi- 
dence indicating that, in the dreams ot women of to-day, the snake some- 
times has a sexual signiiicanoe. 
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only be suggested that its shape and appearance, as well as its 
venomous nature, may have contributed to the mystery every- 
where associated with the snake — a mystery itseli fortified by 
the association with women — ^to build up this world-wide belief 
regarding the origin of menstruation. 

This primitive theory' of the origin of menstruation prob- 
ably brings before us in its earliest shape the special and intimate 
bond wbieh has ever been held to connect women, by virtue of 
the menstrual process, with the natural or supernatural powers 
of the world. Everywhere menstruating women are supposed to 
be possessed by spirits and charged with mysterious forces. It 
is at this point that a serious misconception, due to ignorance 
of primitive religious ideas, has constantly intruded. It is stated 
that the menstruating woman is "unclean-’-' and possessed by an 
evil spirit. As a matter of fact, however, the savage rarely dis* 
criminates between bad and good spirits. Every spirit may have 
either a beneficial or malignant influence. An interesting in- 
stance of this is given in Colenso’s Maori Lexicon as illustrated 
by the meaning of the Maori word atua. 

The importance of recognizing the special sense in which the 
word "unclean" is used in this connection was clearly pointed out 
by Robertson Smith in the case of the Semites. "The Hebrew 
word tame (unclean) ” he remarked, "is not the ordinary word 
for things physically foul ; it is a ritual term, and corresponds 
exactly to the idea of tahoo. The ideas 'unclean’ and 'holy’ seem 
to us to stand in polar opposition to one another, but it was not 
so -with the Semites. Among the later Jews the Holy Books 
'defiled the hands’ of the reader as contact with an impure thing 
did ; among Lucian’s Syrians the dove was so holy that he who 
touched it was unclean for a day; and the tahoo attaching to the 
swine was explained hy some, and beyond question correctly ex- 
plained, in the same way. Among the heathen Semites,^ there- 
fore, unclean animals, which it was pollution to eat, were simply 

IW. R. Smitli, Kinship aTid Marriage in Early Arabia, 1885, p. 
307. The point is elaljornted in the same n-uthor’s Religion of Semites, 
second editio-n, Appendi.K on “Holiness, Uncleanness, and Taboo,” pp. 446- 
54, See also Wellhausen, Reste Arabisohen Beidentwms, second edition, 
tp. 187-77. Even to the early Arabians, Wellhausen remarks (p. 168), 
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holy animals.” Eobertson Smith here made no reference to 
menstruation, but he exactly described the primitive attitude 
toward menstruation. Wellhausen, however, dealing with the 
early Arabians, expressly mentions that in pre-Ialamic days, 
"hlean” and “unelean” were used solely with reference to women 
in and out of the menstrual state. At a later date Frazer 
developed this aspect of the conception of taboo, and showed how 
it occurs among savage races generally. He pointed out that 
the conceptions of holiness and pollntion not having yet been 
differentiated, women at childbirth and during menstruation are 
on the same level as divine kings, chiefs, and priests, and must 
observe the same rules of ceremonial purity. To seclude such 
persons from the rest of the world, so that the dreaded spiritual 
danger shall not spread, is the object of the taboo, which Frazer 
compares to ‘•‘an electrical insulator to preserve the spiritual 
force with which these persons are charged from suffering or 
inflicting harm by contact with the outer world.” After de- 
scribing the phenomena (especially the prohibition to toach the 
ground or see the sun) found among various races, Frazer con- 
cludes: "The object of secluding women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous influences which axe supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. The general effect of these 
rules is to keep the girl suspended, so to say, between heaven and 
earth. Whether enveloped in her hammock and slung up to the 
roof, as in South America, or elevated above the ground in a 
dark and narrow cage, as in New Zealand, she may be considered 
to be out of the way of doing mischief, since, being shut off both 
from the earth and from the sun, she can poison neither of these 
great sources of life by her deadly contagion. The precautions 
thus taken to isolate or insulate the girl are dictated by regard 
for her own safety as well as for the safety of others. 

In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful force 
which, if not kept within bounds, may prove the destruction both 
of the girl herself and of all with whom she comes in contact. To 

"clean” meant "profane and allowed,” while "unclean” meant "sacred 
and forbidden.” It was the same, as Jastrow remarks (^Religion of 
Babylonia, p. 062), among the Babylonian Semites.. 
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repress this force within the limits necessary for the safety of 
all concerned is the object of the taboos in question. The same 
explanation applies to the observance of the same rules by divine 
kings and priests. The ixncleanliness, as it is called, of girls at 
puberty and the sanetity of holy men do not, to the primitive 
mind, differ from each other. They are only different mani- 
festations of the same supernatural energy, which, like energy 
in general, is in itself neither good nor bad, but becomes benefi- 
cent or malignant according to its application."^ 

More recently this view of the matter has been further ex- 
tended by the distinguished ITreneh sociologist, Durkheim. In- 
vestigating the origins of the prohibition of incest, and arguing 
that it proceeds from the custom of exogamy (or marriage out- 
side the clan), and that this rests on certain ideas about blood, 
which, again, are traceable to totemism, — a theory which we need 
not here discuss, — Durkheim is brought face to face with the 
group of conceptions that now concern ns. He insists on the 
extreme ambiguity found in primitive culture concerning the 
notion of the divine, and the close connection between aversion 
and veneration, and points out that it is not only at pouberty and 
each recurrence of the menstrual epoch that women have aroused 
these emotious, but also at childbirth. “A sentiment of religions 
horror," he continues, ''which can reach such a degree of in- 
tensity, which can he called forth by so many circumstances, and 
reappears regularly every month to last for a week at least, can- 
not fail to extend its influence beyond the periods to which it 
was originally confined, and to affect the whole course of life. 
A being who must be secluded or avoided for weeks, months, or 
years preserves something of the characteristics to which the 
isolation was due, even outside those special periods. And, in. 
fact, in these communities, the separation of the sexes is not 
merely intermittent ; it has become chronic. The two elements 
of the population live separately." Durkheim proceeds to argue 
that the origin of the occult powers attributed to the feminine 
organism is to be found in primitive ideas concerning blood. 
Fot only menstrual blood but any kind of blood is the object of 
1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, Chapter IV. 
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such feelings among savage and Tbarbarous peoples. All sorts 
of precautions must be observed with regard to blood ; in it re- 
sides a divine principle, or as Homans, Jews, and Arabs believed, 
life itself. The prohibition to drink wine, the blood of the grape, 
found among some peoples, is traced to its resemblance to blood, 
and to its sacrificial employment (as among the ancient Arabians 
and still in the Christian sacrament) as a substitute for drinking 
blood. Throughout, blood is generally taboo, and it taboos every- 
thing that comes in contact with it. Now woman is chronically 
“the theatre of bloody manifestations,” and therefore she tends 
to become chronically taboo for the other members of the com- 
munity. “A more or less conscious anxiety, a certain religious 
fear, cannot fail to enter into all the relations of her companions 
with her, and that is why all such relations are reduced to a mini- 
mum. Relations of a sexual character are specially excluded. In 
the first place, such relations are so intimate that they are incom- 
patible with the sort of repulsion which the sexes must experi- 
ence for each other; the harrier between them does not permit 
of such a dose union. In the second place, the organs of the 
body here specially concerned are precisely the source of the 
dreaded manifestations. Thus it is natural that the feelings of 
aversion inspired by women attain their greatest intensity at this 
point. Thus it is, also, that of all parts of the feminine organ- 
ization it is this region which is most severely shut out from 
commerce.” So that, while the primitive emotion is mainly^ one 
of veneration, and is allied to that experienced for kings and 
priests, there is an element, of fear in such veneration, and what 
men fear is to some extent odious to them.^ 

These conceptions necessarily mingled at a very early period 
with men’s ideas of sexual iutereourse with women and espe- 
cially with menstruating women. Contact with women, as 
Crawley shows by abundant illustration, is dangerous. In any 
case, indeed, the same ideas being transferred to women also. 


1 E. Durkbeira, “La Prohibition de I’lnccste et ses Origines,” 
L’Ann^e Sodologique, PremiSre Aimde, 1898, esp. pp. 44, 46-47, 48, 50-67. 
Crawley (Mystic Rose, p. 212) opposes Durkheini’g view as to the sig- 
nificance of blood in relation to the attitude towards women. 
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coitus produces -weakness, and it prevents the acquisition of 
supernatural po-wers. Thus, among the western tribes of Canada, 
Boas states : “Only a youth who has never touched a woman, or 
a virgin, both being called tc 'e Hts, can become shamans. After 
having had sexual intercourse men as well as women become 
i ‘h-e ’d, i.e., weak, incapable of gaining supernatural powers. 
The faculty cannot be regained by subsequent fasting and ab- 
stinence.”^ The mysterious effects of sexual intercourse in gen- 
eral are intensified in the case of intercourse with a menstruating 
woman. Thus the ancient Indian legislator declares that “the 
wisdom, the energy, the strength, the sight, and the vitality of 
a man who approaches a woman covered with menstrual excre- 
tions utterly perish.”^ It will be seen that these ideas are 
impartially spread over the most widely separated parts of the 
globe. They equally affected the Christian Church, and the 
Penitentials ordained forty or fifty clays penance for sexual inter- 
course drii'ing menstruation. 

Yet the twofold influence of the menstruating woman re- 
mains clear when we review the whole group of influences which 
in this state she is supposed to exert. She by no means acts 
only by paralyzing social activities and destroying the powers 
of life, by causing flowers to fade, fruit to fall from the trees, 
grains to lose their germinative power, and grafts to die. She 
is not accurately summed up in the old lines : — ■ 

. “Ohl menstruating woman, thou’rt a fiend 

From whom all nature should be closely screened.” 

Her powers are also beneficial. A woman at this time, as 
iElian expressed it, is in regular communication with the starry 
bodies; Even at other times, a woman when led naked around 
the orchard protected it from caterpillars, said Pliny, and this 
belief is acted upon (according to Bastanzi) even in the Italy of 
to-day,3 A garment stained with a virgin’s menstrual blood, it 

Association Report on 'North 'Western Tribes of Oanada. 

1S90, p, 581. , 

-Laws ofWanu,iy, 41. 

S Pliny, who, In Book VII, Chapter XIII, and Book XXVIII, Chap- 
ter XXIII, of his Natural History, gives long lists of the various good 
and evil influences attributed to menstruation, writes in the latter 
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is said ia Baxaria, is a certain safeguard against cuts and stabs. 
It will also extinguish fire. It was valuable as a love-philter; 
as a medicine its uses have been endless. ^ A sect of Valentiniaas 
even attributed sacramental virtues to menstrual blood, and par- 
took of it as the blood of Christ. The Church soon, however, 
acquired a horror of menstruating women ; they were frequently 
not allowed to take the sacrament or to enter sacred places, and 
it was sometimes thought best to prohibit the presence of women 
altogether.^ The Anglo-Saxon Penitentials declared that men- 
stnxating women must not enter a church. It appears to have 
been Gregory II who overturned this doctrine. 

In our own time the slow disintegration of primitive ani- 
mistic conceptions, aided certainly by the degraded conception 
of sexual phenomena taught by mediaeval monks — for whom 
woman was "templum cBdificatum super cloacam’’^ — ^has led to a 
disbelief in the more salutary influences of the menstruating 
woman. A fairly widespread faith in her pernicious influence 
alone survives. It may be traced even in practical and com- 
mercial — one might add, medical — quarters. In the great sugar- 
refineries in the North of Prance the regulations strictly forbid 
fl woman to enter the factory while the sugar is boiling or cool- 
ing, the reason given being that, if a woman were to enter during 
her period, the sugar would blacken. Por the same reason — ^to 
turn to the East — ^no woman is employed in the opium manu- 
factory at Saigon, it being said that the opium woidd turn and 

place: “Hailstorms, they say, whirlwinds, and lightnings, even, will 
he soared away by a woman uncovering her body while her monthly 
courses are upon her. The same, too, with all other kinds of tempestuous 
weather; and out at sen, a storm may be stilled by a woman uncover- 
ing her body merely, even though not menstruating at the time. At 
any other time, also, if a woman strips herself naked while she is men- 
struating, and walks round a field of wheat, the caterpillars, worms, 
beetles, and other vermin will fall from oil the ears of corn.” 

1 See Bourke, Soatolagio Rites of all Nations, 1801, pp. 217-219, 
260 and 254; Ploss and Max Bartels, Das Weih, vol. i; H. L. Straek, 
Der Blutaberglaube in der Mensohheit, fourth edition, 1892, pp. 14-18. 
The last mentioned refers to the_ efficacy frequently attributed to men- 
strual blood in the Middle Ages in curing leprosy, and gives instances, 
occurring even in Germany to-day, of girls who have administered drops 
of menstrual blood in coffee to their sweethearts, to make sure of retain- 
ing their affections. 

2 See, e.g., Dufonr, Bistoire de la P'-ostitution, vol. iii, p, 116. 
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become bitter, wliile Annamite woiaea say that it is very difficult 
for them to prepare opimn-xoipes during the catamenial period. i 
In India, again, when a native in charge of a limekiln which 
bad gone wrong, declared that one of the women workers 
must he menstruating, all the women — Hindus, Mahometans, 
aboriginal Gonds, etc., — showed by their energetic denials that 
they understood this superstition.^ 

In 1878 a member of the British Medical Association wrote 
to the British Medical Journal^ asking whether it was true that 
if a woman cured hams while menstruating the hams would be 
spoiled. He had known this to happen twice,; Another medical 
man wrote that if so, what would happen to the patients of men- 
struating lady doctors ? A third wrote (in the J ournal for Apiril 
87, 1878) : “I thought the fact was so generally Imown to every 
housewife and cook that meat would spoil if salted at the men- 
strual period, that I am surprised to see so many letters on the 
subject in the Journal. If I am not mistaken, the question was 
mooted many years ago in. the periodicals. It is undoubtedly 
the fact that meat will be tainted if cured by women at the cata- 
menial period. Whatever the rationale may be, I can speak posi- 
tively as to the fact.” 

It is probably the influence of these primitive ideas which 
has caused surgeons and gynaecologists to dread operations during 
the catamenial period. Such, at all events, is the opinion of a 
distinguished authority. Dr. William Goodell, who wrote in 
1891^ : “I have learned to unlearn the teaching that women must 
not be subjected to a surgical operation during the monthly flux. 
Our forefathers, from time immemorial, have thought and taught 
that the presence of a menstruating woman would pollute sol- 
emn religious rites, would sour milk, spoil the fermentation in 
wine-vats, and much other mischief in a general way. Influenced 


1 Dr. L. Laurent gives these instances, “De Quelques PhenoinCnes 
Mgeaniques produits au moment de la Menstruation,” Annalea des Sol- 
ences Psychiques, September and October, 1897. 

^Jaurnal Anihrojiological Society of Bom'bay, 1890, p 403. Even 
the glance of a menstruating woman is widely believed to have serious 
results. See Tuchniaun, “La Eascination,” MMasine, 1888, pp. 347 et seqi 
3 As quotefl in the Provincial Medical Journal^ April, 188J. 
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by hoary tradition, modern' physicians very generally postpone 
all operative treatment -until the flow has ceased. But wliy this 
delay, if time is precious, and it enters as an important factor in 
the case? I have found menstruation to be the very best time 
to curette away fungous vegetations of the endometrium, for, 
being swollen then by the afflux of blood, they are larger than 
at any other time, and can the more readily be removed. There 
is, indeed, no surer way of checking or of stopping a metror- 
rhagia than by curetting the womb during the very flow. While 
1 do not select this period for the removal of ovarian cysts, or for 
other abdominal work, such as the extirpation of the ovaries,, or 
51 kidney, or breaking up intestinal adhesions, etc., yet I have not 
hesitated to perform these operations at such a time, and have 
never bad reason to regret the course. The only operations that 
[ should dislike to perform during menstruation would be those 
Involving the womb itself.” 

It must be added to this that we still have to take into 
consideration not merely the surviving influence of ancient 
primitive beliefs, but the possible existence of actual nervous 
conditions during the menstrual period, producing what may 
be described as an abnormaT nervous tension. In this way, we 
are doubtless concerned with a tissue of phenomena, inextricably 
woven of folk-lore, autosuggestion, false observation, and real 
mental and nervous abnormality. Laurent {loc. cit.) has brought 
forward several cases which may illustrate this point. Thus, he 
speaks of two young girls of about 16 and 17, slightly neuropathic, 
but without definite hysterical symptoms, who, during the men- 
ftrual period, feel themselves in a sort of electrical state, ‘Vith 
tingling and prickling sensations and feelings of attraction or 
repulsion at the contact of various objects.-” These girls believe 
their garments stick to their skin during the periods ; it was only 
with difficulty that they could remove their slippers, though fit- 
ting easily ; stockings had to be drawn off violently by another per- 
son, and they had given up changing their chemises .during the 
period because the linen became so glued to the skin. An 
orchestral performer on the double-bass informed Laurent that 
whenever he left a tuned double-bass in his lodgings during 
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]iis wife’s period a string snapped; consequently lie always re- 
moved liis instrument at this time to a friend’s house. He added 
that the same thing happened two years earlier with a mistress, 
a cafe-concert singer, who had, indeed, warned him beforehand. 
A harpist also informed Laurent that she had been obliged to 
give up her profession because during her periods several strings 
of her harp, always the same strings, broke, especially when she 
was playing. A friend of Laurent’s, an official in Cochin China, 
also told him that the strings of his violin often snapped during 
the menstrual periods of Ms Annamite mistress, who informed 
him that Annamite women are familiar with the phenomenon, 
and are careful not to play on their instruments at this time. 
Two young ladies, both good violinists, also affirmed that ever 
since their first menstruation they had noted a tendency for the 
strings to snap at this period; one, a genuine artist, who often 
performed at charity concerts, systematically refused to play at 
these times, and was often embarrassed to find a pretext; the 
other, who admitted that she was nervous and irritable at sucli 
times, had given up playing on account of the trouble of changing 
the strings so frequently. Laurent also refers to the frequency 
with which women break things during the menstrual periods, 
and considers that this is not simply due to the awkwardness 
caused by nervous exhaustion or hysterical tremors, but that there 
is spontaneous breakage. Most usually it happens that a glass 
breaks when it is being dried witb a clotb; needles also break 
with unusual facility at this time; clocks are stopped by merely 
placing the hand upon them. 

I do not here attempt to estimate critically the validity of 
these alleged manifestations (some of which may certainly be 
explained by the unconscious muscular action which forms the 
basis of the phenomena of table-turning and thought-reading) ; 
such a task may best be undertaken through the minute study of 
isolated cases, and in this place I am merely concerned with the 
general influence of the menstrual state in affecting the social 
position of women, without reference to the anaylsis of the ele- 
ments that go to make up that influence. 

There is only one further point to which attention may be 
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called, I allude to tlie way in whicli tlie more favorable side 
of the primitive conception of the menatraating woman—as 
priestess^ sibyl, prophetess, an almost miracnlous agent for good, 
an angel, the peculiar home of the divine element — ^was slowly 
and continuously carried on side by side with the less favorable 
view, through the beginnings of European civilization until our 
own times. The actual physical phenomena of menstruation, 
with the ideas of taboo associated with that state, sank into the 
background as culture evolved; bnt, on the other hand, the 
ideas of the angelic position and spiritual mission of women, 
based on the primitive conception of the mystery associated with 
menstruation, still in some degree persisted. 

It is evident, howevei’, that, while, in one form or another, 
the more favorable aspect of the primitive view of women’s magic 
function has never quite died out, the gradual decay and deg- 
radation of the primitive view has, on the whole, involved a lower 
estimate of women’s nature and position. Woman has always 
been the witch ; she was so even in ancient Babylonia ; but she 
has ceased to be the priestess. The early Teutons saw “sanctum 
Illiquid et providum’" in women who, for the medissval German 
preacher, were only “lesiice lipedales”; and Schopenhauer and 
even Metzsche have been more inclined to side with the preacher 
than with the half-naked philosophers of Tacitus’s day. But 
both views alike are but the extremes of the same primitive con- 
ception; and the gradual evolution from one extreme of the 
magical doctrine to the other was inevitable. 

In an advanced civilization, as we see, these ideas having 
their ultimate basis on the old stoiy of the serpent, and on a spe- 
cial and mysterious connection between the menstruating woman 
and the occult forces of magic, tend to die out. The separation of 
the sexes they involve becomes unnecessary. Living in greater 
community with men, women are seen to possess something, it 
may well be, hut less than before, of the angel-devil of early 
theories. Menstruation is no longer a monstrific state requiring 
spiritual taboo, but a normal physiological process, not without 
its psychic influences on the woman herself and on those who 
live with her. 
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Sexual Pjsriodicity in Men. 

By F. H. Peery-Coste, BSc. (Lowd.) 

In a recent hrochure on the "Ehythm of the Pulse”^ 1 
stowed inter alia that the readings of the pulse, in both man and 
•ffoman, if arranged in lunar monthly periods, and averaged over 
several years, displayed a clear, and sometimes very strongly 
marked and symmetrical, rhytbm.2 After pointing out that, in 
at any rate some cases, the male and female pulse-curves, both 
monthly and annual, seemed to be converse to one another, I 
added: “It is difficult to ignore the suggestion that in this trac- 
ing of the monthly rhythm of the pulse we have a history of the 
monthly function in women ; and that, if so, the tracing of the 
male pulse may eventually afford ns some help in discovering a 
corresponding monthly period in men: the existence of which 
has been suggested by Mr. Havelock Ellis and Professor Stanley 
Hall, among other writers. Certainly the mere fact that we can 
trace a clear monthly rhythm in man’s pulse seems to point 
strongly to the existence of a monthly physiological period in 
him also.” 

Obviously, however, it is only indirectly and by inference 
that we can argue from a monthly rhythm of the pulse in men 
to a male sexual periodicity j but 1 am now able to adduce more 
direct evidence that will fairly demonstrate the existence of a 
sexual periodicity in men. 

1 First published in the University Magazine and Free Review of 
February, 1898, and since reprinted as a pamphlet. A preliminary com- 
munication appeared in Nature, May 14, 1891. 

[2 Later study (1906) has convinced me that my attempt to find 
a iunar-montlily pmriod in the female pulse was vitiated by a hopeless 
error ; for any monthly rhythm in a woman must he sought hy arranging 
her records according to her own menstrual month; and this menstniat 
month may vary in different women, from considerably less than a lunai 
month to thirty days or more.] 
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"We will start from the fact that celibacy is profoundly rm,- 
Datural, and is, therefore, a physical — as well as an emotional and 
intellectual — abnormality. This being so, it is entirely in accord 
ivith all that we Imow of physiology that, when relief to the sex- 
ual secretory system by ."Mature^s means is denied, and when, in 
consequence, a certain degree of tension or pressure has been 
attained, the system should relieve itself by a spontaneous dis- 
charge — such discharge being, of course, in the strict sense of 
the term, pathological, since it would never occur in any animal 
that followed the strict law of its physical being vhthout any re- 
gard to other and higher laws of concern for its fellows. 

hTotoriously, that which we should have anticipated a priori 
hctually occurs; for any unmarried man, who lives in strict 
chastity, periodically experiences, while sleeping, a loss of semi- 
nal fluid — such phenomena being popularly referred to as loet 
dreams^- 

During some eight or ten years I have carefully recorded the 
occurrence of such discharges as I have experienced myself, and 
I have now accumulated suEficient data to justify an attempt to 
formulate some provisional conclusions.^ 

In order to render these observations as serviceable as may 
be to students of periodicity, I here repeat (at the request of Mr. 
Havelock Ellis) the statement which was subjoined, for the same 
reasons, to my “Ehythm of the Pulse-.” These observations upon 
myself were made between the ages of 20 and 33. I am about 5 
feet, 9 inches tall, broad-shouldered, and weigh about 10 stone 
3 lbs. net — ^tliis weight being, I believe, about 7 lbs. below the 
normal for my height. Also I have green-brown eyes, very dark- 
brown hair, and a complexion that leads strangers frequently to 


1 I may add, howaver, that in my o-wn ease these discharges are — so 
far as I can trust my waking consciousness — frequently, if not usually, 
dreamless; and that strictly sexual dreams are extremely rare, notwith- 
standing the possession of a strongly emotional temperament. 

2 If I can trust my memory, I first experienced thi.s discharge when 
a few months under fifteen years of age, and, if so, within n few weeks 
of the time when I was, in an instant, suddenly struck with the thought 
that possibly the religion in which I had been educated might be false. 
It is curiously interesting that the advent of puberty should have been 
jieralded bp thi.s iptelleotual crisis. 
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mistake me for a foreigner — ^this complexion being, perhaps, 
attributable to some Huguenot blood, although on the maternal 
side I am, so far as all information goes, pure English. I can 
stand a good deal of heat, enjoy relaxing climates, am at once 
upset by “bracing” sea-air, hate the cold, and sweat profusely 
after exercise. To this it will suffice to add that my tempera- 
ment is of a decidedly nervous and emotional type. 

Before proceeding to remark upon the various rhythms that 
I have discovered, I 'will tabulate the data on which my conclu- 
sions are founded. The numbers of discharges recorded in the 
years in question are as follows ; — 


In 

1886, 

30. 

In 

1-1 

00 

00 

til 

40. 

In 

1888, 

37. 

In 

1889, 

18. 

In 

1890, 

0 

In 

CO 

T-l 

19. 

In 

1893, 

36. 

In 

1893, 

40. 

In 

1894, 

38. 

In 

CD 

36. 

In 

1896, 

36. 

In 

1897, 

35. 

Average, 

37. 


(Eecords commenced in April.) 


■(Pretty certainly not fully recorded.) 
(No records kept this year.i) 

(Eecords recommenced in dune.) 


(Omitting 1886, 1889, and 1891.) 


Thus I have complete records for eight years, and incom- 
plete records for three more; and the remarkable concord be- 
tween the respective annual numbers of observations in these 
eight years not only a'Sords us intrinsic evidence of the accuracy 
of my records, but, also, at once proves that there is an undeni- 
able regularity in the occurrence of these sexual discharges, and, 
therefore, gives us reason for expecting to find this regularity 

1 This unfortunate breach in the records was due to the fact that, 
iailing to discover any regularity in, or law of, the occurrences of the 
discharges, I became discouraged and abandoned my records. In June, 
1891, a re-examination of my pulse-records having led to my discovery 
of a lunar-monthly rhythm of the pulse, my interest in other physio-- 
logical periodicities was reawp>“ned, and I recommenced my records of 
these discharges. 
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rhytlimical. Moreover^ since it seemed reasonable to exi^ect that 
there might be more than one rhythm^ I have examined my data 
with a view to discovering (1) an annual, (2) a lunar-monthly, 
and (3) a weekly rhythm, and I now proceed to show that all 
three such rhythms exist. 

The Annual Ehtthm. 

It is obvious that, in searching for an annual rhythm, we 
must ignore the records of the three incomplete years ; but those 
of the remaining eight are graphically depicted upon Chart 8. 
The curves speak so plainly for themselves that any comment 
were almost snperfluons, and the concord between the various 
curves, although, of course, not perfect, is far greater than the 
scantiness of the data would have justified us in expecting. The 
curves all agree in pointing to the existence of three well-defined 
maxima, — viz., in March, June, and September, — these being, 
therefore, the mouths in which the sexual instinct is most active ; 
and the later curves show that there is also often a fourth maxi- 
mum in January. In the earlier years the March and June 
maxima are more strikingly marked than the September one; 
but the uppermost curve shows that on the average of all eight 
years the September maximum is the highest, the June and 
January maxima occupying the second place, and the March 
maximum being the least strongly marked of all. 

Now, remembering that, in calculating the curves of the 
annual rhythm of the pulse, I had found it necessary to average 
two months’ records together, in order to bring out the full 
significance of the rhythm, I thought it well to try the effect 
upon these curves also of similarly averaging two months to- 
gether. At first my results were fairly satisfactory ; but, as my 
data increased year by year, I found that these curves were con- 
tradicting one another, and therefore concluded that I had 
selected unnatural periods for my averaging. My first attempted 
remedy was to arrange the months in the pairs December- Jan- 
uary, Tebruary-March, etc., instead of in January-February, 
Mareh-April, etc.; but with these pairs I fared no better than 
with the former. I then arranged the months in the triplets. 
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Jammry-February-March, etc.; and the results are graphically 
recorded on Chart 7. Here, again, comment -would be quite 
futile, but I need only point out that, on the whole, the sexual 
activity rises steadily during the first nine months in the year 
to its maximum in September, and then sinks rapidly and 
abruptly during the next three to its minimum in December. 

The study of these curves suggests two interesting ques- 
tions, to neither of which, however, do the data afford us an 
answer. 

In the first place, are the alterations, in my case, of the 
maximum of the discharges from March and June in the earlier 
years to September in the later, and the interpolation of a new 
secondary maximum in January, correlated with the increase in 
age ; or is the discrepancy due simply to a temporary irregularity 
that -would have been equally averaged out had I recorded the 
discharges of 1881-89 instead of those from 1887 to 1897 ? 

The second question is one of very great importance — so- 
cially, ethically, and physically. How often, in this climate, 
should a man have sexual connection with his wife iu order to 
maintain himself in perfect physiological equilibrinm? My re- 
sults enable us to state definitely the minimum limits, and to 
reply that 37 embraces annually would be too few; hut, unfor- 
tunately, they give us no clue to the maximum limit. It is 
obvious that the necessary frequency should be greater than 37 
times annually, — possibly very considerably in excess thereof, — 
seeing that the spontaneous discharges, with which we are dealing, 
are due to over-pressure, and occur only when the system, being 
denied natural relief, can no longer retain its secretions; and, 
therefore, it seems very reasonable to suggest that the frequency 
of natural relief should be some multiple of 37. I do not per- 
ceive, however, that the data in hand afford us any clue to this 
multiple, or enable ns to suggest either 3, 3, 4, or 5 as the re- 
quired multiple of 37. It is true that other observations upon 
myself have afforded me what I believe to be a fairly satisfactory 
and reliable answer so far as concerns myself ; but these observa- 
tions are of such a nature that they eannot be discussed here, and 
I have no inclination to offer as a counsel to others an opinion 
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which. I am unable to justify hy the citation of facts and statis- 
tics. Moreover^ I am quite unable to opine whether, given 37 as 
the annual frequency of spontaneous discharges in a number of 
men, the multiple required for the frequency of natural relief 
should be the same in every ease. Por aught I know to the con- 
trary, the physiological idiosyncrasies of men may be so varied 
that, given two men with an annual frequency of 37 spontaneous 
discharges, the desired multiple may be in one case X and in 
the other 2X.1 Our data, however, do clearly denote that the 
frequency in the six or eight summer months should bear to the 
frequency of the six or four winter months the proportion of 
three or four to two.^ It should never be forgotten, however, 
that, under all conditions, both man and wife should exercise 
prudence, both selfiuard and oiherward, and that each should 
utterly refuse to gratify self by accepting a sacrifice, however 
willingly offered, that may be gravely prejudicial to the health 
of the other; for only experience can show whether, in any 

1 As a matter of fact, I take it that we may safely assert that no 
man who is content to be guided by his own instinotive cravings, and 
who neither suppresses these, on the one iiand, nor endeavors to force 
himself, on the other hand, will he in any danger of erring by either 
excess or the contrary. 

[2 It is obvious that the opportunitj’" of continuing such an inquiry 
as that described in this Appendix, ceases with marriage; but I may 
add (1906) that certain notes that I have kept witli sorupuloua exactness 
during eight years of married life, lend .almost no support to tne sugges- 
tion made in the text — i.e., that sexual ■ desire is greater at one season of 
the year than at another. The nature of these notes I cannot discuss: 
hut, they clearly indicate that, although there is a slight degree more of 
sexual desire in the second and third quarters of the year, than in the 
first and fourth, yet, this ditt'erenee is so slight as to be almost negligible. 
Even if the months he rearranged in the triplets — November-December- 
January, etc,, — so as to bring the maximum months of May, .June, and 
July together, the ditferenee between the highest quarter and the lowest 
amounts to an increase of only ten per cent, upon the latter — after 
allowing, of course, for the abnormal shortness of February; and, 
neglecting February, the increase in the maximum months (June and 
July) over the minimum (November) is equal to an increase of under 14 
per cent, upon the latter. These differences are so vastly less than those 
shown on Chart 7 that they possess almost no significance; hut, 
lest too much stress be laid upon the apparently equalising influence 
of married life, it must he added that the records discussed in the text 
were obtained during residence in London, whereas, since my marriage, 
1 have lived in South Cornwall, where the climate is both milder and 
more eauablp.l ‘ ’ 
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nnion, the receptivity of the woman be greater or less than, or 
equal to, the physical desire of the man. To those, of course, 
who regard marriage from the old-fashioned and grossly immoral 
standpoint of Melancthon and other theologians, and who con- 
sider a wife as the divinely ordained vehicle for the chartered 
intemperance of her husband, it will seem grotesque in the high- 
est degree that a physiological inquirer should attempt to advise 
them how often to seek the embraces of their wives ; but those 
who regard woman from the standpoint of a higher ethics, who 
abhor the notion that she should be only the vehicle for her hus- 
band’s passions, and who demand that she shall be mistress of her 
own body, will not be ungrateful for any guidance that physiology 
can afford them. It will be seen presently, moreover, that the 
study of the weekly rhythm does afford us some less inexact clue 
to the desired solution. 

One curious fact may be mentioned before we quit this in- 
teresting question. It is stated that “Solon required [of the 
husband] three payments per month. By the Misna a daily debt 
was imposed upon an idle vigorous young husband ; twice a week 
on a citizen; once in thirty days on a camel-driver; once in six 
months on a seaman.”^ Now it is certainly striking that Solon’s 
“three payments per month” exactly correspond with my rec- 
ords of 31 discharges annually. Had Solon similarly recorded a 
series of observations upon himself? 

The Lunar-Monthly Ehythm. 

We now come to that division of the inquiry which is ox 
the greatest physiological interest, although of little social im-' 
port. Is there a monthly period in man as well as in woman ? 
My records indicate clearly that there is. 

In searching for this monthly rhythm I have utilized not 
only the data of the eight completely-recorded years, hut also 
those of the three years of 1886, 1889, and 1891, for, although 
it would obviously have been inaccurate to utilize these ineom- 


1 Selden’s Vmr Eebraica as quoted in Gibbon’s Decline and Dali, 
vol. V, p. S2, of Bolm’s edition. 
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plete records when calculating the yearly rhythm, there seems 
no objection to making use of them in the present section of 
the inquiry. It is hardly necessary to remark that the terms 
“first day of the month,” “second day,” “third day,” etc., are to 
be understood as denoting “new-moon day,” “day after new 
moon,” “third lunar day,” and so on; but it should be explained 
that, since these discharges occur at night, I have adopted the 
astronomical, instead of the civil, day ; so that a new moon oc- 
curring between noon 3 festerday and noon to-day is reckoned as 
occurring j^esterday, and yesterday is regarded as the first lunar 
day : thus, a discharge occurring in the night between December 
31st and January 1st is tabulated as occurring on December 31st, 
and, in the present discussion, is assigned to the lunar day com- 
prised between noon of December 31st and noon of J anuary 1st. 

Since it is obvious that the number of discharges in any 
one year — averaging, as they do, only 1.25 per daj^ — are far too 
few to yield a curve of any value, I have combined my data in 
two series. The dotted curve on Chart 9 is obtained by com- 
bining the results of the years 1886-92 : two of these years are 
tucompletely recorded, aud there are no records for 1890; tbe 
total number of observations was 179. The broken curve is 
obtained by combining those of the years 1893-97, the total num- 
ber of observations being 186. Even so, the data are far too 
scanty to yield a really characteristic curve; but the continuous 
curve, whicli sums up the results of the eleven years, is more 
reliable, and obviously more satisfactory. 

If the two former curves be compared, it will be seen that, 
ou the whole, they display a general concordance, such differ- 
ences as exist being attributable chiefly to two facts: (1) that 
the second curve is more even throughout, neither maximum nor 
minimum being so strongly marked as in the first ; and (2) that 
the main maximum occurs in tlie middle of the month instead 
of on the second lunar day, and the absence of the marked 
initial maximum alters the character of the first week or so of 
this curve. It is, however, scarcely fair to lay any great stress 
on the characters of curves obtained from such scanty data, and 
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we will, therefore, pass to the continuous curve, the study of 
which will prove more valuable.^ 

IfFow, even a cursory examination of tliis continuous curve 
will yield the following results ; — 

1. The discharges occur most frequently on the second lunar 

day. 

g. The days of the next most frequent discharges are the 
gSd; the 13th; the 7th, 20th, and 26tli; the 11th and 16th; 
so that, if we regard only the first six of these, we find that the 
discharges occnr most frequently on the 2d, 7th, 13th, 20th, 22d, 
and 26tli lunar days — i.e., the discharges occur most frequently 
on days separated, on the average, by four-day intervals; bat 
actually the period between the 20th and 22d days is that char- 
acterized by the most frequent discharges. 

3. The days of minimum of discharge are the 1st, 5th, l-5tli, 
18th, and 21st. 

4. The curve is characterized by a continual see-sawing ; so 
that every notable maximum is immediately followed by a 
notable minimum. Thus, the curve is of an entirely different 
character from that representing the monthly rhythm of the 
pulse, 2 and this is only what one might have expected; for, 
whereas the mean pulsations vary only very slight^ from day 
to day, — thus giving rise to a gradually rising or sinking curve, 
— a discharge from the sexual system relieves the tension by 
exhausting the stored-up secretion, and is necessarily followed 
by some days of rest and inactivity. In the very nature of the 
case, therefore, a curve of this kind could not possibly be other- 
wise than most irregular if the discharges tended to occur most 
frequently upon definite days of the month; and thus the very 
irregularity of the curve affords ns proof that there is a regular 
male periodicity, such that on certain days of the month there 
is greater probability of a spontaneous discharge than on any 
other days. 


1 1 may add tliat the curve yieMed by 1896-97 ia remarkably parallel 
with that yielded by the preceding nine years, but I have not thought 
it worth while to chart these two additional curves. 

2 Sas ‘'Rhythm of the Pulse.” Chart 4. 
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5. Gratifying, however, though this irregularity of the curve 
may be, yet it entails a corresponding disadvantage, for we are 
precluded thereby from readily perceiving the characteristics of 
the monthly rhythm as a whole. I thought that perhaps this 
aspect of the rhythm might be rendered plainer if I calculated 
the data into two-day averages; and the result, as shown in 
Chart 10, is extremely satisfactory. Here we can at once perceive 
the wonderful and almost geometric symmetry of the monthly 
rhj'thm; indeed, if the third maximum were one unit higher, if 
the first minimum were one unit lower, and if the lines joining 
the second minimum and third maximum, and the fourth maxi- 
mum and fourth minimum, were straight instead of being slightly 
broken, then the curve rvould, in its chief features, he geometric- 
ally symmetrical; and this symmetry appears to me to afford a 
convincing proof of the representative accuracy of the curve. 
We see that the month is divided into five periods; that the 
maxima occur on the following pairs of days: the 19th-30th, 
13th-14th, S5th-26th, lst-3d, 7th-8th; and that the minima 
occur at the beginning, end, and exact middle of the month, 
There have been many idle superstitions as to the influence of 
the moon rrpon the earth and its inhabitants, and some beliefs 
that — once , deemed equally idle — ^have now been re-instated in 
the regard of science; but it would certainly seem to be a very 
fascinating and very curious fact if the influence of the moon 
upon men should be such as to regulate the spontaneous dis- 
charges of their sexual system. Certainly the lovers, of all ages 
wonld then have “builded better than they knew," when they 
reared altars of devotional verse to that chaste goddess Artemis. 

The Weekly Ehyti-im. 

We now come to the third hrancli of our inquiry, and have 
to ask whether there be any weekly rhythm of the sexual activity. 
A priori it might be answered that to expect any such weekly 
rhythm were absurd, seeing that our week — ^unlike the lunar 
7nonth of the year — is a purely artificial and conventional period ; 
while, on the other hand, it might he retorted that the existence 
of an induced weekly periodicity is quite conceivable, such perio- 
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dieity being induced by the habitual difference between our oci 
cupation, or mode of life, on one or two days of the week and 
that on the remaining days. In such an inquiry, however, a 
priori argument is futile, as the question can be answered only 
by an induction from observations, and the curves on Chart 11 
(1 and B) prove conclusively that there is a notable weekly 
rhythm. The existence of this weekly rhythm being granted, 
it would naturally be assumed that either the maximum or the 
minimum would regularly occur on Saturday or Sunday; but 
an examination of the curves discloses the unexpected result that 
the day of maximum discharge varies from, year to year. Thur 
it is^ 

Sunday in 1888, 1892, 1896. 

Tuesday in 1894. 

Thursday in 1886, 1897. 

Friday in 1887. 

Saturday in 1893 and 1895. 

Since, in Chart 11, the curves are drawn from Sunday to 
Sunday, it is. obvious that the real symmetry of the curve is 
brought out in those years only which are characterized by a 
Sunday maximum ; and, accordingly, in Chart 12 I have depicted 
the curves in a more suitable form. 

Chart 12 A is obtained by combining the data of 1888, 
1892, and 1896 : the years of a Sunday maximum. Curve 12 B 
represents the results of 1894, the year of a Tuesday maximum — 
multiplied throughout by three in order to render the curve 
strictly comparable with the former. Curve 12 G represents 1886 
and 1897 — ^the years of a Thursday maximum — similarly multi- 
plied by 1.5. In Curve 12 D we have the results of 1887 — ^the 
year of a Friday maximum— again multiplied by three; and in 
Curve 12 B those of 1893 and 1895 — ^the years of a Saturday 
maximum — ^multiplied by 1.5. Finally, Curve 12 F represents 
the combined results of all nine years plus (the latter half of) 


1 As will be observed, I have omitted, the results of the incompletely 
recorded years of 1889 and 1891. The apparent explanation of this 
curious oscillation will he given directly. 
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1891 j and this ctirre shovs that, on the whole period, there is a 
very strongly marked Sunday maximum. 

I hardly think that these curves call for much comment. 
In their general character they display a notable concord among 
themselves ; and it is significant that the most regular of the five 
curves are A and representing the combinations of three 
years and of two years, respective!}', while the least regular is B, 
which is based upon the records of one year only. In every case 
we find that the maximum which opens the week is rapidly suc- 
ceeded by a minimum, which is itself succeeded by a secondary 
maximum, — ^usually very secondary, although in 1894 it nearly 
equals the primary maximum, — ^followed again by a second mini- 
mum — ^usually nearly identical with the first minimum, — after 
which there is a rapid rise to the original maximum. The study 
of these curves fortunately amplifies the conclusion drawn from 
our study of the annual rhythm, and suggests that, in at least 
part of the year, the physiological condition of man requires 
sexual union at least twice a week. 

As to Curve 13 its remarkable symmetry speaks for itself. 
The existence of two secondary maxima, however, has not the 
same significance as had that of our secondary maximum in the 
preceding cmwes- for one of these secondary maxima is due to 
the influence of the 1894 curve with its primary Tuesday maxi- 
mum, and the other to the similar influence of Curve 0 with its 
primary Thursday maximum. Similarly, the veiled third sec- 
ondary maximum is due to the influence of Curve E. Probably, 
any student of curves will concede that, on a still larger average, 
the two secondary maxima of Curve E would be replaced by a 
single one on Wednesday or Thursday. 

One more question remains for consideration in connection 
with this weekly rhythm. Is it possible to trace any connection 
between the weekly and yearly rhythms of such a character that 
the weekly day of maximum discharge should vary from month 
to month in the year ; in other words, does the greater frequency 
of a Sunday discharge characterize one part of the year, that of 
a Tuesday another, and so on? In order to answer this question 
I have re-caleulated all my data, with results that are graphically 
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represented in Oliart 13. These curves prove that the Sniida]| 
maxima discharges occur ia March and September, and the 
minima in June; that the Monday maxima discharges occur in 
September, Friday in July, and so on. Thus, there is a regular 
rhythm, according to which the day's of maximum discharge vary 
from one month of the year to another; and the existence o£ this 
final rhythm appears to me very remarkable. I would especially 
direct attention to the almost geometric symmetry of the Sunday 
curve, and to the only less complete symmetry of the Thursday 
and Friday curves. Cei’tainly in these rhythms we have an 
ample field for farther study and speculation. 

I have now concluded my study of this fascinating inquiry ; 
a study that is necessarily incomplete, since it is based upon rec' 
ords furnished by one individual only. The fact, however, thatf 
even with so few observations, and notwithstanding the conse- 
quently exaggerated disturbing influence of minor irregularities, 
such remarkable and unexpected symmetry is evidenced by these 
curves, only increases one’s desire to have the opportunity of 
handling a series of observations snfliciently numerous to render 
the generalizations induced from them absolutely conclusive. I 
would again appeal^ to heads of colleges to assist this inquiry by 
enlisting in its aid a band of students. If only one hundred stu- 
dents, living under similar conditions, could be induced to keep 
such records with scrupulous regularity for only twelve mouths, 
the results induced from such a series of observations would be 
more than ten times as valuable as those which have only been 
reached after ten years’ observations on my part ; and, if other 
centuries of students in foreign and colonial colleges — a.g., in 
Italy, India, Australia, and America— could be similarly enlisted 
in this work, we should quickly obtain a series of results exhibit- 
ing the sexual needs and sexual peculiarities of the male human 
animal in various climates. Obviously, however, the records of 
any such students would be worse than useless unless their care 
and accuracy, on the one hand, and their habitual chastity, ou 
the other, could be implicitly guaranteed. 


1 See “Rhythm of the Pulse,” p. 21, 
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The Auto-ekotic Paotob in Eeligioh. 

Thb intimate association between the emotions of love and 
religion is well known to all those who are habitually brought 
into close contact with the phenomena of the religious life. Love 
and religion are the two most volcanic emotions to which the 
human organism is liable, and it is not surprising that, when 
there is a disturbance in one of these spheres, the vibrations 
should readily extend to the other. Nor is it surprising that the 
two emotions should have a dynamic relation to each other, and 
that the auto-erotio impulse, being the more primitive and funda- 
mental of the two impulses, should he able to pass its unex- 
pended energy over to the religious emotion, there to find the 
expansion hitherto denied it, the love of the human becoming 
the love of the divine. 

“I was not good enough for man, 

And so am given to God. ’ ■’ 

Even when there is absolute physical suppression on the sexual 
side, it seems probable that thereby a greater intensity of spiritual 
fervor is caused. Many eminent thinkers seem to have been with- 
out sexual desire. 

It is a noteworthy and significant fact that the age of love 
is also the age of conversion. Starbuck, for instance, in his very 
elaborate study of the psychology of conversion shows that the 
majority of conversions take place during the period of adoles- 
cence; that is, from the age of puberty to about 24 or 25.^ 

It would be easy to bring forward a long series of observa- 
tions, from the most various points of view, to show the wide 

1 Starbuck, The Tsyehology of Heligion, 1899. Also, A. H. Daniels, 
"Tlio New Life,” American Journal of Psychology, vol. yi, 1893. Cf. 
William James, The Varieties of Beligiotts JSxperienoe. 
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recognition of this close affinity between the sexual and the re- 
ligious emotions. It is probable, as Hahn, points out, that the 
connection between sexual suppression and religions rites, which 
we may trace at the very beginning of culture, was due to an 
instinctive impulse to heighten rather than abolish the sexual 
element. Early religious rites were largely sexual and orgiastic 
because they Avere largely an appeal to the generative forces of 
Nature to exhibit a beneficial productiveness. Among happily 
married people, as Halm remarks, the sexual emotions rapidly 
give place to the cares and anxieties involved in supporting chil- 
dren; but when the exercise of the sexual function is prevented 
by celibacy, or even by castration, the most complete form of 
celibacy, the sexual emotions may pass into the psychical sphere 
to take on a more pronounced shape.^ The early Christiana 
adopted the traditional Eastern association between religion and 
celibacy, and, as the writings of the Eathers amply show, they 
expended on sexual matters a concentrated fervor of thought 
rarely known to the Q-reek and Koman writers of the best period.^ 
As Christian theology developed, the minute inquisition into sex- 
ual things sometimes became almost an obsession. So far as I am 
aware, however (I cannot perofess to have made any special in- 
vestigation), it was not until the late Middle Ages that there is 
any clear recognition of the fact that, between the religious emo-, 
tions and the sexual emotions, there is not only a snpei'ficial 
antagonism, but an underlying relationship. At this time so 
great a theologian and philosopher as Aquinas said that it is 
especially on the days when a man is seeking to make himself 
pleasing to God that the Devil troubles him by polluting him 
with seminal emissions. With somewhat more psychological 
insight, the wise old Knight of the Tower, Landry, in the four- 
teenth century, tells his daughters that '‘no y'oung woman, in 

IBd. Halm, Demeter und Bauho, ISDG, pp. 50-61. Halm is argu- 
ing for the religious origin of the plough, as a generative implement, 
drawn hy a sacred and castrated animal, the ox, G. Herman, in his 
Genesis, develops the idea that modern religious rites have arisen out of 
sexual feasts and myrteries. 

2 Bloch {Beitrdge mr JEUologie der Psyohopathia Seicualis, Bd. I, p. 
98) points out the fp'eat interest taken by the saints and aijcetins in 
sex matters. 
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love, cau ever serve her God with that unfeignedness which she 
did aforetime. Por I have heard it argued by many who, ia 
their young days, had been in love that, when they were in the 
church, the condition and the pleasing melancholy in which they 
found themselves would infallibly set them brooding over all 
their tender love-sick longings and all their amorous passages, 
when they should have been attending to the service which was 
going on at the time. And such is the property of this mystery 
of love that it is ever at the moment when the priest is holding 
our Saviour upon the altar that the most enticing emotions come.” 
After narrating the history of two queens beyond the seas 
who indulged in amours even on Holy Thursday and Good Fri- 
day, at midnight in their oratories, when the lights were put out, 
he concludes: “Every woman in love is more liable to fall in 
church or at her devotion than at any other time.” 

The connection between religious emotion and sexual emo- 
tion was very clearly set forth by Swift about the end of the 
seventeenth century, in a passage which it may be worth while to 
quote from his “Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation 
of the Spirit.” After mentioning that he was inf omed hy a very 
eminent physician that when the Quakers first appeared he was 
seldom without female Quaker patients affected with nympho- 
mania, Swift continues: “Persons of a visionary devotion, 
either men or women, are, in their complexion, of all others the 
most amorous. For zeal is frequently kindled from the same 
spark with other fires, and from inflaming brotherly love will 
proceed to raise that of a gallant. If we inspect into the usual 
process of modern courtship, we shall find it to consist in a devout 
turn of the eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of canting and 
whining, by rote, every interval, for want of other matter, made 
up with a shrug, or a hum; a sigh or a groan; the style compact 
nf insignificant words, incoherences, and repetitions. These I 
lake to be the most accomplished rules of address to a mistress ; 
md where are these jierformed with more dexterity than by the 
“'aints? Haj'-, to bring this argument yet closer, I have been 
Informed by certain sanguine brethren of the first class, that in 
tee height and orgasmus of their spiritual exercise, it has been 
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frequent with them^ . . . ; immediately after which, they 

found the spirit to relax and flag of a srrdden with the Aerves, 
and they were forced to hasten to a conclusion. This may he far- 
ther strengthened by observing with wonder how unaccountably 
all females are attracted by visionary or enthusiastic preachers, 
though never so contemptible in their outward mim; which is 
usually supposed to be done np)on considerations purely spiritual, 
without any carnal regards at all. But I have reason to think, 
the sex hath certain characteristics, by which they form a truer 
judgment of human abilities and performings than we ourselves 
can possibly do of each other. Let that be as it will, thus much 
is certain, that however spiritual intrigues begin, they generally 
conclude like all others; they may branch upwards toward 
heaven, hut the root is in tiro earth. Too intense a contemplation, 
is not the business of desh and blood ; it must, by the necessary 
course of things, in a little time let go its hold, and fall into 
matter. Lovers for the sake of celestial converse, are but an- 
other sort of Platonics, who pretend to S’ee stars and heaven in 
ladies’ eyes, and to look or think no lower; but the same pit" is 
provided for both.” 

To come down to recent times, in the last century the head' 
master of Clifton College, when discussing the sexual vices of 
boyhood, remarked that the boys whose temperament exposes them 
to these faults are usually far from destitute of religious .’eelings; 
that there is, and always has been, an undoubted co-existence of 
religion and animalism ; that emotional appeals and revivals are 
far from rooting out carnal sin ; and that in some places, as is 
well known, they seem actually to stimulate, even at the present 
day, to increased licentiousness.^ 


1 This omission was made by the original publisher of the “Dis- 
course;” several of the most important passages throughout have been 
similarly cut out. 

2 Rev. J. M. Wilson, Journal of Education, 1881. At about tils’ 
same period (1882) Spurgeon pointed out in one of his sermons that by a 
strange, yet natural law, excess of spirituality is next door to sensuality. 
Theodore Schroeder has recently brought together a number of opinions 
of religions teachers, from Henry More the Platonist to Baring Gould, 
concerning the close relationship between sexual passion and religioil^i 
passion, American Journal of Religious Psyahology, 1908. 
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It is not difficult to see Iiotv, eTcn in technique, the method 
of the reviTalist is a qnasi-sestial method, and resembles the 
attempt of the male to overcome the sexual shyness of the female, 
"In each case,^^ as W. Thomas remarks, “the will has to be 
set aside, and strong suggestive means are used; and in both 
cases the appeal is not of the conflict type, but of an intimate, 
sympathetic and pleading kind. In the effort to make a moral 
adjustment it consequently turns out that a technique is used 
which was derived originally from sexual life, and the use, so to 
spealc, of the sexual machinery for a moral adjustment involves, 
in some eases, the carrying over into the general process of some 
sexual manifestations.-”! 

The relationship of the sexual and the religious emotions- 
like so many other of the essential characters of human nature — 
is, seen in its nakedest shape by the alienist. Esquirol referred 
to this relationship, and, many years ago, J. B. Friedreich, a 
German alienist of wide outlook and considerable insiglit, em- 
phasized the connection between the sexual and the religious 
emotions, and brought forward illustrative cases.^ Schroder Yan 
der Kolk also remarked: “I venture to express my conviction 
that we should rarely err if, in a case of religious melancholy, 
we assumed the sexual apparatus to be implicated.”® Regis, in 
France, lays it down that “there exists a close connection be- 
tween mystic ideas and erotic ideas, and most often these two 
orders of conception are associated in insanity.”* ' Berthier con- 
sidered that erotic forms of insanity are those most frequently 
found in convents. Bevan-Lewis points out how frequently 
religious exaltation occurs at puberty in women, and religious 
depression at the climacteric, the period of sexual decline.® “Re- 
ligion is very closely allied to love,” remarks Savage, “and the 

1 W. Thomas, “The Sexual ISleraent in Sensibility,” Psi/ohological 
Review, Jan., 1904. 

^System der ffericlitUoJien PsyoJiologie, second edition, 1842, pp. 
200-68; and more at length in his Allgemeine Diagnostih der psy- 
ohischen Krankheiten, second edition, 1832, pp. 247-51. 

8 Bandboek van de Pathologie en Tlierapie der Kranhdnniglieid, 
1863, p. 139 of English edition. 

i Memnel pratique de Midecine mentale, 1892, p. 31. 

5 Text-hooh of Mental Viseases, p. 393. 
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love of woman and the worsliip of God are constantly sources of 
trouble in unstable youth ; it is very interesting to note the fre- 
quency with which these two deep feelings are associated.”! 
"Closely connected with salacity, particularly in women” re- 
marks Conolly Norman, when discussing mania (Tuke’s Dic- 
tionary of Psychological Medicine), “is religious excitement. 

. Ecstasy, as we see in eases of acute mental disease, 
is probably always connected with sexual excitement, if not 
with sexual depravity. The same association is constantly 
seen in less extreme cases, and one of the commonest features 
in the conversation of an acutely maniacal woman is the inter-i 
mingling of erotic and religious ideas.” “Patients who believe,” 
remarks Clara Barrus, “that they are the Virgin Mary, the bride 
of Christ, the Church, ^Qod-’s wife,’ and 'EaphaePs consort,’ are 
sure, sooner or later, to disclose symptoms which show that they 
are some way or other sexually depraved.”^ Forel, who devotes 
a chapter of his book Die Sexuelle Frage, to the subject, argues 
that the strongest feelings of religions emotion are often uncon- 
sciously rooted in erotic emotion or represent a transformation 
of such emotion; and, in an interesting discussion (Oh. VI) of 
this question in his Sexuallehen unserer Zeit, Bloch states that 
“in a certain sense we may describe the history of religions as the 
history of a special manifestation of the human sexual instinct.” 
Ball, Brouardel, Morselli, Vallon and Marie,® C. H. Hughes,^ 
to mention but a few names among manj^, have emphasized the 
same point.® Kraflit-Ebing deals briefly -with the connection be- 
tween holiness and the sexual emotion, and the special liability 
of the saints to sexual temptations ; he thus states his own con- 
clusions : “Eeligious and sexual emotional states at the height of 
their development exhibit a harmony in quantity and quality of 
excitement, and can thus in certain circumstances act vicariously. 

1 Gr. H. Savage, Insanity, 1886. 

‘^American Journal of Insanity, April, 1895. 

3 “Dea Psyclioaes Eeligieuses,” Archives de Neurologic, 1897. 

“Erotopatliia,” Alienist and Neurologist, October, 1893. 

0 Reference may be specially made tc the interesting chapter on 
“DCHre Religieux” in Icard’s La Femme pendamt la P&iode Menstruelle, 
pp. 211-234. 
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Both,^’ he adds, “caa be coaverted into cruelty under patho- 
logical conditions.”! 

After quoting these opinions it is, perhaps, not unnecessary 
to point out that, while sexual emotion' constitutes the main 
reservoir of energy on 'which religion can draw, it is far from 
constituting either the -whole content of religion or its root. 
Murisier, in an able study of the psychology of religious ecstasy, 
justly protests against too crude an explanation of its nature, 
though at the same time he admits that “the passion of 'the re- 
ligions ecstatic lacks nothing of what goes to make up sexual 
love, not even jealousy.”^ 

Serieux, in his little work, Reclterclies GUniques sur les 
Anomalies da Vlnsiinct Sexual, valuable on account of its instruc- 
tive cases, records in detail a ease which so admirably illustrates 
this phase of auto-erotism on the borderland between ordinary 
erotic day-dreaming and religious mysticism, the phenomena for 
a time reaching an insane degree of intensity, that I summarize 
it. “Th6r6se M., aged 24, shows physical stigmata of degenera- 
tion. The heredity is also bad ; the father is a man of reckless 
and irregular conduct; the mother was at one time in a lunatic 
asylum. The patient was brought up in an orphanage, and was a 
troublesome, volatile child; she treated household occupations 
with contempt, but was fond of study. Even at an early age her 
lively imagination attracted attention, and the pleasure which 
she took in building castles in the air. Erom the age of seven 
to ten she masturbated. At her first communion she felt that 
Jesus would for ever be the one master of her heart. At thir- 
teen, after the death of her mother, she seemed to see her, and 
to hear her say that she was watching over her child. Shortly 


^ JPs-yoliopatliia Sexualis, eiglith edition, pp. 8 and 11. Gannoneli- 
Idne (“La VoluptS, la CruantS et la Beligion,” Annates Medico- 
Psyohologiqwe,, 1901, No. 3) has further emphasized this convertibility. 

2 E. Murisier, “Le Sentiment Religieux dans i'Extase,” Revue Philo- 
sophique, November, 1893. Starhuok, again. (Psychology of Religion, 
Chapter XXX), in a brief discussion of this point, concludes that “the 
sexual life, although it has left its impress on fully developed religion, 
neein.s to have originally given the psychic impulse which called out the 
latent possibilities of developments, rather than to have furnished the 
raw material out of which religion was constructed.” 
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afterward she was overwhelmed hy a new grief, the death of a 
teacher for whom she cherished great affection on account of her 
pure character. On the following day she seemed to see and, 
hear this teacher, and would not leave the house where the body 
lay. Tendencies to melancholy appeared. Saddened by the 
funeral ceremonies, exhorted by nuns, fed on mystic revery, she 
passed from the orphanage to a convent. She devoted herself 
solely to the worship of Jesus; to be like Jesus, to be near Jesns, 
became her constant pre-occupations. The Virgin’s name was 
rarely seen in her writings, God’s name never. ‘I wanted,’ she 
said, To love Jesns more than any of the nuns I saw, and I even 
thought that he had a partiality for me.’ She was also haunted 
by the idea of preserving her purity. She avoided frivolous con- 
versation, and left the room when marriage was discussed, such a 
union being incompatible with a pure life; ‘it was my fixed idea 
for two years to make my soul evei’ more pure in order to be 
agreeable to Him ; the Beloved is well pleased among the lilies.’ 

'‘Already, however, in a rudimentary form appeared con- 
trary tendencies [strictly speaking they were not contrary, but 
related, tendencies]. Beneath the mystic passion which con- 
cealed it sexual desire was sometimes felt. At sixteen she ex- 
perienced emotions which she could not master, when thinking 
of a priest who, she said, loved her. In spite of all remorse she 
would, have been willing to have relations with him. Notwith- 
standing these passing weaknesses, the idea of purity always 
possessed her. The nuns, however, were concerned about her 
exaltation. She was sent away from the convent, became dis- 
couraged, and took a place as a servant, but her fervor continued. 
Her confessor inspired her with great affection; she sends 
him tender letters. She would be willing to have relations with 
him, even though she considers the desire a temptation of the 
devil. The ground was now prepared for the manifestation of 
hallucinations. 'One evening’ in May,’ she writes, -'after being 
absorbed in thoughts of my confessor, and feeling discouraged, 
as I thought that J esus, whom I loved so much, would have noth- 
ing to do with me, "Mother,” I cried out, "what must I do to win 
your son?” My eyes were fixed on the sky, and I remained in 
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a state of mad expectation. It was absurd. I to become the 
mother of the World ! My heart went on repeating : “Yes, he is 
coming; Jesus is coming!” ^ The psychic erethism, reverbera- 
ting on the sensorial and sensory centres, led to genital, auditory, 
and visual hallucinations, which produced the sensation of sexual 
connection. ‘For the first time I went to bed and was not alone. 
As soon as I felt that touch, I heard the words : “Fear not, it is 
I.” I was lost in Him whom I loved. For many days I was 
cradled in a world of pleasure; I saw Him everywhere, over- 
whelming me with His chaste caresses.’ On the following day at 
mass she seemed to see Calvary before her. ‘Jesus was naked 
and surrounded by a thousand voluptuous imaginations; His 
arms were loosened from the cross, and he said to me: “Come!” 
I longed to fly to Him with my body, but could not make np my 
mind to show myself naked. However, I was carried away by a 
force I could not control, I threw inj'self on my Saviour’s neck, 
and felt that all was over between the world and me.’ From 
that day, Tiy sheer reasoning,’ she has understood everything. 
Previonsly she thought that the religious life was a renunciation 
of the joys of marriage and enjoyment generally; noiv she under- 
stands its object. Jesus Christ desires that she should have rela- 
tions with. a priest; he is himself incarnated in priests; just as 
St. Joseph was the guardian of the Yirgin, so are priests the 
guardians of nuns. She has been impregnated by Jesus, and this 
imaginary pregnancy pre-occupies her in the highest degree. 
From this time she masturbated daily. She cannot even go to 
communion without experiencing voluptnous sensations. Her 
delusions having thns become systematized, nothing shakes her 
tenacity in seeking to carry them out; she attempts at all costs 
to have relations with her confessor, embraces him, throws her- 
self at his knees, pursues him, and so becomes a cause of scandal. 
When brought to the asylum, there is intense sexual excitement, 
and she masturbates a dozen times a day, even when talking to the 
doctor. The sexual organs are normal, the vulva moist and red, 
the vagina is painful to touch; the contact of the finger causes 
erectile turgescence. She has had no rest, she says, since she has 
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learned to love her Jes'as. He desires her to have sexual relations 
with someone, and she cannot succeed; 'all my souFs strength is 
arrested by this constant endeavor.’ Her new surroundings 
modify her behavior, and now it is the doctor whom she pursues 
with her obsessions. 'I expected everything from the charity’- of 
the priests I have Imo-wm; I have not deserved what I wanted 
from them. But is not a doctor free to do everything for the 
good of the patients intrusted to him by Providence ? Cannot a 
doctor thus devote himself? Since I have tasted the tree of life 
I am tormented by the desire to share it with a loving friend.’ 
Then she falls in love with an employee, and makes the crudest 
advances to him, believing that she is thus executing the will of 
Jesus. 'Necessity makes laws,’ she exclaims to him, 'the momenta 
are pressing, I have been waiting too long.’ She still speaks of 
her religious vocation which might be compromised by so long a 
delay. 'I do not want to get married.’ Gradually a transforma- 
tion took place ; the love of God was effaced and earthly love be- 
came more intense than ever. 'Quitting the heights in which I 
wished to soar, I am coming so near to earth that I shall soon 
fix my desires there.’ In a last letter Therese recognizes with 
terror the insanity to which the exaltation of her imagination had 
led her. 'Now I only believe in God and in suffering; I feel 
that it is necessary for me to get married.’ ” 

Mariani^ has very fully described a case of erotico-religious 
insanity (climacteric paranoia on an hysterical basis) in a mar- 
ried woman of 44. During the early stages of her disorder she 
inflicted all sorts of peuauces upon herself (fasting, constant 
prayer, drinking her own urine, cleaning dirty plates with her 
tongue, etc.) . Finally she felt that by her penances she had 
obtained forgiveness of her sins, and then began a stage of joy 
and satisfaction during which she believed that she had entered 
into a state of the most intimate personal relationship with Jesus. 
She finally recovered. Mariani shows how closely this history 
corresponds with the histories of the saints, and that all the acts 


1 “Una Santa.” AroJiivio di Psiohiatria. vol. xix, pp. 438-47, 1898, 
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and emotions of this woman can. be exactly paralleled in tbe lives 
of famons saints.^ 

The justice of these comparisons becomes manifest when we 
turn to the records that have been left by holy persons. A most 
instructive record from this point of view is the autobiography 
of Soeur Jeanne des Anges, superior of the Ursulines of Loudun 
in the seventeenth century.^ She was clever^ beautiful, ambitious, 
fond of pleasure, still more of power. With this, as sometimes 
happens, she was highly hysterical, and in the early years of her 
religious life was possessed by various demons of unchastity and 
blasphemy with whom for many years she was in constant strug- 
gle. She fell in love with a priest of London, Grandier, a man 
■whom she had never even seen, only Imowing of him as a pow- 
erful and fascinating personality at whose feet all -vromen fell, 
and she imagined that she and the other nuns of her convent 
were possessed through his influence. She was thus the cause 
of the trial and execution of Grandier, a famous case in the anuals 
of witchcraft. In her autobiography Sceur Jeanne describes in 
detail how the demons assailed her at night, appearing in las- 
civious attitudes, making indecent proposals, raising the bed- 
clothes, touching all parts of her body, imploring her to yield to 
them, and she tells how strong her temptation was to yield. On 
one night, for instance, she -writes : ‘G seemed to feel someone’s 
breath, and I heard a voice saying : 'The time for resistance has 
gone by, you must no longer rebel ; by putting off your consent 
to what has been proposed you will he injured; you cannot per- 
sist in this resistance; God has subjected you to the demands of 
a nature which you must satisfy on occasions so urgent.’ Then 
I felt impure impressions in my imagination and disordered 
movements in my body. I persisted in saying at tbe bottom of 
my heart that I would do nothing. I turned to God and asked 
'JEim for strength in this extraordinary struggle. Then there 
was a loud noise in my room, and I felt as if someone had 

1 With regard to the sex-ual element in the -worship of the Virgin, 
see “Ueber den Marienenltus,” I/. Feuerbach’s Sammtliohe Werlce, Bd. 
r, 1S4G. 

2 Published for the first time (-with n Preface by Charcot) in a 
volume of the Bibliothbque Dfa&oMgrwe, 1886. 
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approached me and put his hand into my bed and touched me ; 
and having perceived this I rose, in a state of xestlessness, which 
lasted for a long time afterward. Some days later, at midnight, 
I began to tremble all over my body as I lay in bed, and to 
experience mucn mental aniexty without Imowing the cause. 
After this had lasted for some time I heard noises in various parts 
of my roomj the sheet was twice pulled without entirely un- 
covering me; the oratory close to my bed was upset. I heard a 
voice on the left side, toward which I was lying. I was 
asked if I had thought over the advantageous offer that had been 
made to me. It was added : 'I have come to know your reply ; 
I will keep my promise if you will give your consent ; if, on the 
contrary, you refuse, you will be the most miserable girl in the 
world, and all sorts of mischances will happen to you.’ I 
replied : 'If there were no God I would fear those threats ; I am 
consecrated to Him.’ It was replied to me: “’You will not get 
much help from God ; He will abandon you.’ I replied : 'God 
is my father ; He will take care of me ; I have resolved to be 
faithful to Him.’ He said : 'I will give you three days to think 
over it.’ I rose and. went to the Holy Sacrament with an anxious 
mind. Having returned to my room, and being seated on a chair, 
it was drawn from under me so that I fell on the floor. Then 
the same things happened again. I heard a man’s voice saying 
lascivious and pleasant things to seduce me ; he pressed me to 
give him room in my bed; he tried to touch me in an indecent 
way; I resisted and prevented him, calling the nuns who were 
near my room ; the window had been open, it was closed ; I felt 
strong movements of love for a certain person, and improper 
desire for dishonorable things.” 

She writes again, at a later period; “These impurities and 
the fire of concupiscence which the evil spirit caused me to feel, 
beyond all that I can say, forced me to throw myself on to braziers 
of hot coal, where I would remain for half an hour at a time, in 
order to extinguish that other fire, so tliat half my body was quite 
burnt. At other times, in the depth of winter, I have sometimes 
passed part of the night entirely naked in the snow, or in tubs 
of icy water. I have besides often gone among thorns so that I 
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have lieen tom by them j at other times I have rolled in nettles, 
and I have passed -whole nights defying my enemies to attack 
me, and assuring them that I was resolved to defend myself -with 
the grace of God.” With her confessor’s permission, she also had 
an iron girdle made, with spikes, and wore this day and night 
for nearly six months until the spikes so entered her flesh that 
the girdle could only he removed with difSenlty. Ey means of 
these austerities she succeeded in almost exorcising the demons 
of imchastity, and a little later, after a severe illness, of which 
she believed that she was miraculously cured by St. Joseph, she 
appeared before the world almost as a saint, herself possessing 
a miraculous power of healingj she traveled through Eranee, 
bringing healing wherever she went; the king, the queen, and 
Cardinal Eiehelieu were at her feet, and so great became the fame 
of her holiness that her tomb was a shrine for pilgrims for more 
than a century after her death. It was not until late in life, 
and after her autobiography terminates, that sexual desire in 
ScEur Jeanne (though its sting seems never to have quite disap- 
peared) became transformed into passionate love of Jesus, and 
it is only in her later letters that we catch glimpses of the com- 
plete transmutation. Thus, in one of her later letters we read : 
“I cried with ardor, 'Lordl join me to Thyself, transform Thy- 
self into me!’ It seemed to me that that lovable Spouse ivas 
reposing in my heart as on His throne. What makes me almost 
swoon with love and admiration is a certain pleasure which it 
seems to me that He takes when all my being flows into His, 
restoring to Him with respect and love all that He has given to 
me. Sometimes I have permission to speak to our Lord with 
more familiarity, calling Him my Love, interesting Him in all 
that I ask of Him, as -well for myself as for others.” 

The lives of all the great saints and mystics bear witness 
to operations similar to those so vividly described by Soeur 
Jeanne des Anges, though it is very rarely that any saint has so 
frankly presented the dynamic mechanism of the auto-erotic 
process. The indications they give ns, however, are sufficiently 
clear. It is enough to refer to the special affection which the 
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mystics have ever borne toward the Song of SongSj^ and to note 
how the most earthly expressions of love in that poem enter as a 
perpetual refrain into their writings.^ 

The courage of the early Christian martyrs, it is abundantly 
evident, was in part supported by an exaltation which, they 
frankly drew from the sexual impulse. Hfelicula, we are told in. 
the acts of Achilles and ITereus,''^ preferred imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and death to marriage or pagan sacrifices. When on tha 
rack she was bidden to deny Christianity, she exclaimed : '‘Ego 
non nego amatorem meum !“ — I will not deny my lover who for 
my sake has eaten gall and drunlc vinegar, crowned with thorns, 
and fastened to the cross. 

Christian mysticism and its sexual coloring was absorbed by 
the Islamic world at a very early period and intensified. In the 
thirteenth century it was reintroduced into Christendom in this 
intensified form by the genius of Raymond Lull who had him- 
self been born on the confines of Islam, and his “Book of the 
Lover and the Friend” is a typical manifestation of sexual 
mysticism which inspired the great Spanish school of mystics a 
few centuries later. The “delicious agony,” the “sweet martyr- 
dom,” the strongly combined pleasure and pain experienced by 
St. Theresa were certainly associated with physical sexual 
sensations.^ 

The case of Marguerite-Marie Alacoque is typical. Jesus, as 
her autobiography shows, was always her lover, her husband, 

ITIie I-Iebrewa, themselves, u.sed the same word for the love of 
woman and for the Divine love (Northcote, Ohristianity and Sea) Proh- 
Ums, p. 140) . 

2 Tims, in St. Theresa’s Oonceptos del Amor de Dios, tlie words 
"Beseme con el heso de su hoca ,” — Let him Idas me with the kisses of 
hia mouth — constantly recur. 

2 Aota Sanclonimt, May 12th. 

iLeuba and Montniorand, in their valuable and detailed studies of 
Christian mysticism, though differing from each other in some points, 
are agreed on this; H. Leuba, “Les Tendances Religieuses chez les Mys- 
tiques Clu'gtiens,” Revue PMlosophique-, July and Nov., 1902 ; B. da 
Montmorand, “L’Erotoraanie dcs Mystiques Chretiens,” id., Oct., 1903. 
Montniorand points out that physical sexual manifestations were some- 
times recognized and frankly accepted by mystics. He quotes from 
Molinos, a passage in which the famous Spanish quietist states that 
there is no reason to be disquieted even at the occurrence of pollutions or 
masturbation, et etiam pejora. 
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her clear master ; she is betrothed to Him, He is the most 
IDassionate of lovers, nothing can be sweeter than His caresses, 
they are so excessive she is beside herself with the delight of 
them. The central imagination of the mystic consists essen- 
tially, as Eibot remarks, in a love romance.^ 

If we turn to the most popular devotional work that was 
ever written. The Imitation of Christ, we shall find that the 
“love” there expressed is precisely and exactly the love that finds 
its motive power in the emotions aroused by a person of the 
other sex. (A very intellectual woman once remarked to me that 
the hook seemed to her “a sort of religions aphrodisiac.”,) If vre 
read, for instance. Book III, Chapter V, of this work (“De Mira- 
bili affectu Hivini amoris”), we shall find in the eloquence of 
this solitary monk in the Low Countries neither more nor less 
than the emotions of every human lover at their highest limit 
of exaltation. “Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing stronger, 
nothing higher, nothing broader, nothing pleasanter, nothing 
fuller nor better in heaven or in earth. He who loves, files, runs, 
and rejoices ; he is free and cannot be held. He gives all in ex- 
change for all, and possesses all in all. He looks not at gifts, but 
turns to the giver above all good things. Love Imows no meas- 
ure, but is fervent beyond all measure. Love feels no burden, 
thinks nothing of labor, strives beyond its force, reckons not of 
impossibility, for it judges that all things are possible. There- 
fore it attempts all things, and therefore it effects much when he 
who is not a lover fails and falls. . . . My Love ! thou all 

mine, and I all thine.” 

There is a certain natural disinclination in many quarters 
to recognize any special connection between the sexual emotions 
and the religious emotions. But this attitude is not reasonable, 
A man who is swayed by religions emotions cannot he held re- 
Koonsible for the indirect emotional results of his condition ; he 
can be held resj^onsible for their control. Nothing is gained by 
refusing to face the possibility that such control may be neces- 
sary, and much is lost. There is certainly, as I have tried to 


1 Eibot, La Logique des Sentiments, p. 174. 
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indicate, good reason to think that the action and interaction 
between the spheres of sexual and religious emotion are very inti' 
mate. The obscure promptings of tke organism at puberty fre- 
quently assume on the psychic side a wholly religious eliaracter ; 
the activity of the religious emotions sometimes tends to pass 
over into the sexual region; the suppression of the sexual emo- 
tions often furnishes a powerful reservoir of energy to the relig- 
ious emotions; occasionally the suppressed sexual emotions break 
through all obstacles. 
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Chart I.— The Monthly Ecbolic Curve. 
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Chart II. — The Annual Curve of the Conception-rate in Europe. 
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Chart V. — Curve of the Annual Incidence of General Paralysis 
in Paris (Gamier). 
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Chart IX.—Lutiar-monthly Rliythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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Chart X.— Curves of Lunar-monthly Rhythm as Smoothed by 
taking Pairs of Days. 
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Chart XI a,— Weekly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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Chart XIb. — ^W eekly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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Chart XII. — Weekly Rhythm of Male Sexual Period. 
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This Tolume has been thoroughly revised for the present 
edition and considerably enlarged throughonh in order to render 
it more accurate and more illustrative, while bringing it fairly 
up to date with reference to scientific investigation. Numerous 
histories have also been added to the Appendix. 

It has not been found necessary to modify the main doctrinea 
set forth ten years ago. At the same time, however, it may be 
mentioned, as regards the first study in the volume, that our 
knowledge of the physiological mechanism of the sexual instinct 
has been revolutionized during recent years. This is due to 
the investigations that have been made, and the deductions that 
have been bnilt up, concerning the part played by hormones, or 
internal secretions of the ductless glands, in the physical pro- 
duction of the sexual instinct and the secondary sexual characters, 
The conception of the psychology of the sexual impulse here set 
forth, while correlated to terms of a physical process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, may he said to be independent of the 
idtiinate physiological origins of that process. But we cannot 
fail to realize the hearing of physiological chemistry in this field ; 
and the doctrine of internal secretions, since it may throw 
light on many complex problems presented by the sexual instinct, 
is full of interest for us. 

Havelock Ellis. 
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The present volume of Studies deals -with, some of the 
most essential problems of sexual psychology. The Analysis 
of the Sexual Impulse is fundamental. 'TJuless w comprehend 
the exact process which is being worked out beneath the shift- 
ing and multifold phenomena presented to us we can never 
hope to grasp in their true relations any of the normal or ab- 
normal manifesta tions of this instinct. I do not claim that the 
conception of the process here stated is novel or original, In- 
deed, even since I began to work it out some years ago, various 
investigators in these fields, especially in Germany, have de- 
prived it of any novelty it might otherwise have possessed, 
wliile' at the same time aiding me in reaching a more precise 
statement. This is to me a cause of satisfaction. On so funda- 
mental a m.atter I should have been sorry to find myself tending 
to a peculiar and individual standpoint. It is a source of grati- 
fleatiorj. to me that the positions I have reached are those toward 
which current intelligent and scientific opinions are, tending, 
Any originality in my study of this problem can only lie in 
the bringing together of elements from somewhat diverse fields, 
I shall be content if it is found that I have attained a fairly 
balanced, general, and judicial statement of these main factors 
in the sexual instinct. 

In the study of Love and Pain I have discussed the sources 
of those aberrations which are commonly called, not altogether 
happily, "sadism” and "masochism.'” Here we are brought 
before the most extreme and perhaps the most widely known 
group of sexual perversions. I have considered them from 
the medico-legal standpoint, because that has already been 
done by other writers whose works are accessible. I have pre- 
ferred to show how these aberrations may be explained; how 
( vi), 
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tliey may be linked on to normal and fundamental aspects of 
the sexual impulse; and, indeed, in their elementary forms, 
niay themselves be regarded as normal. In some degree they 
are present, in e'very case, at some point of sexual development', 
their threads are subtly -woven in and out of the whole psycho- 
logical process of sex. I have made no attempt to reduce their 
complexity to a simplicity that would be fallacious. I hope 
that my attempt to unravel these long and tangled threads will 
be found to make them fairly clear. 

In the third study, on The Sexual Impulse in Women, we 
approach a practical question of applied sexual psychology, and 
a question of' the first importance. No doubt the sex impulse 
in men is of great moment from the social point of view. It 
ia, however, fairly obvious and well understood. The impulse 
in women is not only of at least equal moment, but it is far 
more obscure. The natural difficulties of the subject have been 
increased by the assumption of most writers who have touched 
it— casually and hurriedly, for the most part — that the only 
differences to be sought in the sexual impulse in man and in 
woman are quantitative differences. I have pointed out that 
we may more profitably seek for qualitative differences, and 
have endeavored to indicate such of these differences as seem 
to be of significance. 

In an Appendix will be found a selection of histories of 
more or less normal sexual development. Histories of gross 
sexual perversion have often been presented in books devoted 
to the sexual instinct; it has not hitherto been usual to in- 
quire into the facts of noimal sexual development. Yet it is 
concerning normal sexual development that our ignorance is 
greatest, and the innovation can scarcely need justification. 
1 have inserted these histories not only because many of them 
are highly instructive in themselves, but also because they ex- 
hibit the nature of the material on which my work is mainly 
founded. 

I am indebted to many correspondents, medical aud other, 
in various parts of the world, for much valuable assistance. 
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Wlien they haye permitted me to do so I have usually mentioned 
their names in the text. This has not been possible in the 
ease of many ¥omen friends and correspondents, to whom, how- 
ever, my debt is very great. Nature has put upon women the 
greater part of the burden of sexual reproduction; they have 
consequently become the supreme authorities on all matters in 
which the sexual emotions come into question. Many circum- 
stances, however, that are fairly obvious, conspire to make it 
difficult for women to assert publicly the wisdom aud knowl- 
edge which, in matters of love, the experiences of life have 
brought to them. The ladies who, in all earnestness and siu- 
cerity, write hooks on these questions are often the last people 
to whom we should go as the representatives of their sex; those 
who know most have written least. I can therefore but express 
again, as in previous volumes I have expressed before, my deep 
gratitude to these anonymous collaborators who have aided 
me in throwing light on a field of human life which is of such 
primary social importance and is yet so dimly visible. 

Havelooe Ellis. 

24 Holmdene Avenue, 

Herne Hill, London. 
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Definition of Instinct — Tlie Sexual Impulse a Factor of tlie Sexual 
Instinct — Theory of the Sexual Impulse as an Impulse of Evacuation — ■ 
The Evidence in Support of this Theory Inadequate — ^The Sexual Impulse 
to Some Extent Indepeiident of the Sexual G-lands — The Sexual Impulse 
in Castrated Animals and Men — ^The Sexual Impulse in Castrated 
Women, after the Menopause, and in. the Congenital Absence of the 
Sexual Glands— The Internal Secretions — ^Analogy between the Sexual 
Eelationship and that of the Suckling Mother and her Child — The 
Theory of the Sexual Impulse as a Eeproductive Impulse — This Theory 
Untenable — ^Moll’s Definition — ^Tlie Impulse of Detumescence — ^The Im- 
pidse of Contreetation — ^Modification of this Theory Proposed — Its 
Eelation to Darwin’s Sexual Selection — ^The Essential Element in Dar- 
win’s Conception — Summary of the History of the Doctrine of Sexual 
Selection— Its Psychological Aspect — Sexual Selection a Part of Natural 
Selection — The Fundamental Importance of Tumescence — Illustrated by 
the Phenomena of Courtship in Animals and in Man — The Object of 
Courtship is to Produce Sexual Tumescence — ^The Primitive Significance 
of Dancing in Animals and Man — ^Dancing is a Potent Agent for Pro- 
ducing Tumescence — ^The Element of Truth in the Comparison of the 
Sexual Impulse with an Evacuation, Especially of the Bladder — Botn 
Essentially Involve Nervous Explosions — •Tlieir Intimate and Some- 
times Vicarious Relationships — ^Analogy between Coitus and Epilepsy — 
Analogy of the Sexual Impulse to Hunger — Final Object of the Impulses 
of Tumescence and Detumesoence. 

The term "sexual instinct” may be said to cover the whole 
of the neuropsychic phenomena of reproduction which man 
shares with the lower animals. It is true that much, discussion 
lias talcen place concerning the proper use of the term "instinct/-’ 
and some definitions of instinctive action would appear to 
exclude the essential mechanism of the process whereby sexual 
reproduction is assured. Such definitions scarcely seem legiti- 
mate, and are certainly unfortunate. Herbert Spencer’s defi- 
nition of instinct as "compound reflex action” is sufficiently 
clear and definite for ordinary use. 
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( 1 ) 
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A fairly satisfactory definition of instinct is that supplied by Dr. 
and Mrs. Peokham in the course of their study On the Instincts md 
Eahits of SoUta-ry Wasps. “Under the term ‘instinct/ they say, ‘Sve 
place all complex acts which are performed previous to experience and 
in a similar manner by all members of the same sex and race, leaving 
out as non-essential, at this time, the question of whether they are or 
are not accompanied by consciousness.” Tliis definition is quoted with 
approval by Lloyd Morgan, who modifies and further elaborates it 
{Animal Behavior, 1900, p. 21). “The distinction between instinctive 
and reflex behavior,” he remarks, “turns in large degree on their relative 
complexity,” and instinctive behavior, he concludes, may be said to com- 
prise "those complex groups of co-ordinated acts which are, on their first 
occurrence, independent of experience; which tend to the well-being of 
the individual and the preservation of the race; which are due to the 
co-operation of external and internal stimuli; which are similarly per- 
formed by all the members of the same more or less restricted group of 
animals; but which are subject to variation, and to subsequent modifica- 
tion under the guidance of experience.” Such a definition clearly justi- 
fies us in speaking of a “sexual instinct.” It may be added that the 
various questions involved in the definition of the sexual instinct have 
been fully discussed by Moll in the early sections of his UntersuoJMngen 
iiher die Libido Seoualis, 

Of recent years there has been a tendency to avoid the use of the 
term "instinct,” or, at all events, to refrain from attaching any serious 
scientific sense to it. Loeb’s influence has especially given force to 
this tendency. Thus, while Pidron, in an interesting discussion of the 
question (“Les Problhmes Aetuels de I’Instinot,” Revue PMlosophique, 
Oct., 1908), thinks it would still be convenient to retain the term, 
giving it a philosophical meaning, Georges Bohn, who devotes a chap- 
ter to the notion of instinct {La Naisswnce de V Intelligence, 1909), is 
strongly in favor of eliminating the word, as being merely a legacy of 
medieval theologians and metaphysicians, serving to conceal our igno- 
rance or our lack of exact analysis. 

It may be said that the whole of the task undertaken in these 
Stitdies is really an attempt to analyze wirat is commonly called 
the sexnal instinct. In order to grasp it we have to break it np 
into its component parts. Lloyd Horgan has pointed out that 
the components of, an instinct, may be regarded as four: first, 
the internal messages giving rise to the impulse) secondly, the 
external stimuli which co-operate, with the impulse to affect the 
nervous centers ; thirdly, the active response, due to the, co-ordinate 
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outgoing discharges ; and, fourthly, the message from the organs 
concerned in tlie behavior by which the central nervous system is 
further aflEected.^ 

In dealing with the sexual instinct the first two factors 
are those which we have most fully to discuss. With the ex- 
ternal stimuli we shall be concerned in a future volume (IV). 
We may here confine ourselves mainly to the first factor : the 
nature of the internal messages which prompt the sexual act. 
We may, in other words, attempt to analyze the sexual impulse. 

The first definition of the sexual impulse we meet with 
is that which regards it as an impulse of evacuation. The 
psychological element is thus reduced to a minimum. It is 
true that, especially in early life, the emotions caused by forced 
repression of the excretions are frequently massive or acute 
in the highest degree, and the jay of relief correspondingly 
great. But in adult life, on most occasions, these desires can 
be largely pushed into the background of consciousness, partly 
by training, partly by the fact that involuntary muscular activ- 
ity is less imperative in adult life; so that the ideal element 
in connection with the ordinary excretions is almost a negligible 
quantity. The evacuation theoi’y of the sexual instinct is, how- 
ever, that which has most popular vogue, and the cynic delights 
to express it in crude language. It is the view that appeals to 
the criminal mind, and in the slang of French criminals the 
brothel is le cloaque. It was also the view implicitly accepted 
by medieval ascetic writers, who regarded woman as “a temple 
built over a sewer,” and from a very different standpoint it was 
concisely set forth by Montaigne, who has doubtless contributed 
greatly to support this view of the matter: find,” he said, 

“that Venus, after all, is nothing more than the pleasure of 
discharging our vessels, just as nature renders pleasurable the 
discharges from other parts.’’^ Luther, again, always compared 
the sexual to the excretory impulse, and said that marriage was 

1 C. Lloyd Morgan, “Instinct and. Intelligence in Animals,” 'Naiwre, 
February 3, 1398. 

^Bssais, livre iii, cb.. v. 
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just as necessary as the emission of urine. Sir Thomas More, 
also, in the second book of Utopia, referring to the pleasure of 
evacuation, speaks of that felt “when we do our natural easement, 
or when we be doing the act of generation.” This view would, 
however, scarcely deserve serious consideration if various dis- 
tinguished investigators, among whom Tdre may he specially 
mentioned, had not accepted it as the best and most accurate 
definition of tlie sexual impulse. “The genesie need may be 
considered,” writes Fere, “as a need of evacuation ; the choice is 
determined by the excitations which render the evacuation more 
agreeable.”! Certain facts observed in the lower animals tend 
to support this view; it is, therefore, necessary, in the first place, 
to set forth the main results of observation on this matter. 
Spallanzani had shown how the male frog during coitus will 
undergo tlie most horrible mutilation.?, even decapitation, and yet 
resolutely continue the act of intercourse, which lasts from four 
to ten days, sitting on the back of the female and firmly clasping 
her with his forelegs. Goltz confirmed Spallanzanks observations 
and threw new light on the mechanism of the sexual instinct 
and the sexual act in the frog. By removing various parts of 
the female frog Goltz found that every part of the female was 
attractive to the male at pairing time, and that he was not 
imposed on when parts of a male were substituted. By removing 
various of the sense-organs of the male Goltz^ further found 
that it was not by any special organ, but by the whole of his 
sensitive system, that this activity w'as set in action. If, how- 
ever, the skin of the arms and of the hi’east between was removed, 
no embrace took place; so that the sexual sensations seemed to 

1 PgrO, "La Predisposition dans l’6iiologie dea perversions sex- 
nelles,” Revue de mideoine, 1898. In his more recent work on the 
evolution and dissolution of the sexual instinct FSrS perliaps slightly 
modified his position by stating that "the sexual appetite is, above all, 
a general need of the organism based on a sensation of fullness, a sort 
of need of evacuation,” L’Instinct seamel, 1899, p. 0. Lowenfeld {Ueber 
die SeiBuelle Konstitution, p. 30) gives a qualified acceptance to the 
excretory theory, as also Rolileder (Die Zeugung beim Mensohen-, p. 2S). 

2 Goltz, Oentralblatt filr die med. WisseneoTiaften, 1865, No, 19, 
and 1866, No. 18; also Beilrdge mur Lehre von den Funlctionen des 
Prosches, Berlin, 1869, p, 20. 
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be exerted through this apparatus. When the testicles were 
removed the embrace still took place. It could scarcely be said 
that these observations demonstrated, or in any way indicated, 
that the sexual impulse is dependent on. the need of evacuation. 
Professor TarchanofI;, of St. Petersburg, however, made an ex- 
periment which seemed to he crucial. He took several hundred 
frogs ( Bcona tempora/rio ,) , nearly all in the act of coitus, and in 
the first place repeated Goltz’s experiments. He removed the 
heart; but this led to no direct or indirect stoppage of coitus, nor 
did removal of the lungs, parts of the liver, the spleen, the 
intestines, the stomach, or the kidneys. In the same way even 
careful removal of both testicles had no result. But on removing 
the seminal receptacles coitus was immediately ox very shortly 
stopped, and not renewed. Thus, TarchanofI; concluded that in 
frogs, and possibly therefore in mammals, the seminal receptacles 
are the starting-point of the centripetal impulse which by reflex 
action sets in motion the complicated apparatus of sexual 
activity.^ A few years later the question was again taken up by 
Steinach, of Prague. Granting that TarchanoflI’s experiments 
are reliable as regards the frog, Steinach points out that we may 
still ask whether in mammals the integrity of the seminal 
receptacles is hound up with the preservation of sexual excita- 
bility. This cannot he taken for granted, nor can we assume 
that the seminal receptacles of the frog are homologous with the 
seminal vesicles of mammaJ-s. In order to test the question,, 
Steinach chose the white rat, as possessing large seminal vesicles 
and a very developed sexual impulse. He found that removal of 
the seminal sacs led to no decrease in the intensity of the sexual 
impulse; the sexual act was still repeated with the same fre- 
quency and the same vigor. But these receptacles, Steinach 
proceeded to argue, do not really contain semen, but a special 
secretion of their own; they are anatomically quite unlike the 
seminal receptacles of the frog; so that no doubt is thus thrown 
on TarebanofE’s observations. Steinach remarked, however, that 

1 J. Tarohanoff, “Zur Pliysiologie des Gesehleclitsapparatus dea 
Troaclies,” Arcliiv fur die Qesammte Physiologic, 1887, vol. xl, p. 330. 
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one’s faitli is xailier sliaken by tbe fact that in the JSsculmta, 
which in sexual life closely resembles Bana temporaiia^ there 
are no seminal receptacles. He therefore repeated Tarchanoff’s 
experiments, and found that the seminal receptacles were empty 
before coitus, only becoming gradually filled during coitus; it 
could not, therefore, be argued that tbe sexual impulse started 
from the receptacles. He then extirpated the seminal receptacles, 
ayoiding hemorrhage as far as possible, and found that, in tbe 
majority of eases so operated on, coitus still continued for from 
five to seven days, and in tbe minority for a longer time. He 
therefore concluded, with Goltz, that it is from the swollen 
testicles, uot from the seminal receptacles, that the impulse first 
starts. Goltz himself pointed out that tlie fact that the removal 
of the testicles did not stop coitus by no means proves tlmt it 
did not begin it, for, when the central neiwons mechanism is 
once set in action, it can continne even when the exciting stimu- 
lus is removed. By extirpating the testicles some months before 
the sexual season he found that no coitus occurred. At the 
same time, even in these frogs, a certain degree of sexual in- 
clination and a certain excitability of the embracing center still 
persisted, disappearing when the sexual epoch was over. 

According to most recent wiiters, the seminal vesicles of 
mammals are receptacles for their own albuminous secretion, the 
function of which is unlmown. Steinach could find no sperma- 
tozoa in these "seminal” sacs, and therefore he proposed to use 
Owen’s name of glandulm vesicula/r&s. After extirpation of these 
vesicular glands in the white rat typical coitus occurred. But 
the capacity for procreation was diminished, and extirpation of 
both glandulm vesiculares and glandulm prostaticm led to dis- 
appearance of the capacity for procreation. Steinach came to 
the conclusion that this is because tbe secretions of these glands 
impart increased vitality to the spermatozoaj and he points out 
that great fertility and high development of the accessory sexual 
glands go together. 

Steinach found that, when sexually mature white rats were 
castrated, though at first they remained as potent as ever, their 
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potency gradually decliued; sexual excitement^ lioweTer, and 
sexual inclination always persisted. He then proceeded to cas- 
trate rats before puberty and diseoyered the highly significant 
fact that in these also a quite considerable degree of sexual 
inclination appeared. They followed, snifEecl, and licked the 
females like ordinary males; and that this was not a mere in- 
dication of curiosity was shown by the fact that they made 
attempts at coitus which only differed from those of nornaaL 
males by the failure of erection and ejaculation, though, occa- 
sionally, there was imperfect erection. This lasted for a year, 
and then their sexual inclinations began to decline, and they 
showed signs of premature age. These manifestations of sexual 
sense Steinach compares to those noted in the human species 
during childhood.^ 

. The genesic tendencies are thus, to a certain degree, in- 
dependent of the generatiye glands, although the development 
of these glanclis serves to increase the genesic ability and to 
furnish the impulsion necessary to assure procreation, as well 
as to insure the development of the secondary sexual characters, 
probably hy the influence of secretions elaborated and thrown, 
into the S3fstem from the primary sexual glands. ^ 

Halban. (“Die Entstehung dei’ Gesclileclitacharaktere,” Archiv fur 
Oynakologie, 1903, pp, 205-308) argues that the primary sex glands do 
not , necessarily produce the secondary ; sex characters, nor inhibit the 
development of those characteristic of the opposite sex. It is indeed the 
rule, hut it is not the inevitable result. Sexual differences exist from 
the first. Nusshaum made expei’inients on frogs (Rana fusoa), which 
go through a yearly Cycle of secondary sexual changes at the period of 
heat. These changes cease on castration, hut, if the testes of other 
frogs are introduced beneath the skin of the castrated frogs, Nusshanm 
found that they acted as if the frog, had not been castrated. It is the 
secretion of the testes which produces the secondary sexual changes. 

IB. Steinach, “Untersuohungen zur vergleiehenden Physiologie der 
niiinnlicher Geschlechtsorgane insbesondere der acoessorisehen Geseh- 
leohtsdriisen,” Archiv fiXr die Q-esammte Physiologie, vol. Ivi, 1894, pp. 
304-338. „ ■ ' ' . ' . 

2 See, . Shattoek and Seligrriann,. “The Acquirement of Second- 
ary- Sexual Characters,” ProceedAngs of the Royal Society, vol. Ixxiii, 
1D04, p. 49. . 
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But Nussbaum found that the testicular secretion does not "work if the 
nerves of the secondary sexual region ai'e cut, and that the secretion 
has no direct action on the organism. Phiiger, discussing these experi- 
ments (Archiv filr die Oesammte Physiologic, 1907, vol. cxvi, parts 5 
and 6), disputes this conclusion, and argues that the secretion is not 
dependent on the action of the nervous system, and that therefore the 
secondary sexual characters are independent of the nervous system. 

Steinach has also in later experiments ( “Greschlechtstrieb und 
eoht Sekunditre Gesehleohtsmerkmale als Folge der innerskretorisohen 
Punktion der Keimdrusen,” Zentralblatt fiir Physiologia, Bd. xxiv, Nu. 
13, 1910) argued against any local nervous influence. He found in 
Rama fuaoa and esoulenta that after castration in autumn the impulse 
to grasp the female persisted in some degrees and then disappeared, 
reappearing in a slight degree, however, every winter at the normal 
period of sexual activity. But when the testicular substance of actively 
sexual frogs was injected into the castrated frogs it exerted an elective 
action on the sexual reflex, sometimes in a few hours, hut the action 
is, Steinach concludes, first central. The testicular secretion of frogs 
that were not sexually active had no stimulating action, hut if the 
frogs wore sexually active the -injection of their central nervous sub- 
stance was as effective as their testicular substance. In either case, 
Steinach concludes, there is the removal of an inhibition which is in 
operation at sexually quiescent periods. 

Speaking generally, Steinach considers that there is a process of 
“erotisation” (Erotisieurung) of the nervous center under the influence 
of the internal testicular secretions, and that this persists even when 
the primary physical stimulus has been removed. 

The experience of veterinary surgeons also shows that the 
sexual impulse tends to persist in. animals after castration. 
Thus the ox and the gelding make frequent efforts to copulate 
with females in heat. In some cases, at all events in the case of 
the horse, castrated animals remain potent, and are even abnor- 
mally ardent, although impregnation cannot, of course, result.^ 

The results obtained by scientific experiment and veter- 
inary experience on the lower animals are confirmed by ob- 
servation of various groups of phenomena in the human species. 

1 For facts bearing on this point, see Guinard, art. “Castration,” 
Richet’s Diotionnaire de Physiologie. The general results of castration 
are summarized by Robert Muller in ch. vii of bis Sesoualbiologie; also 
by F. H. A. Marshall, The Physiology of Reproduction, ch. ix; see also 
B. Pittard, “Les Skoptzy,” V Anthropologic, 1903, p. 463. 
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There can be no doubt that castrated men may still possess 
Bexnal impulses. This has been noted by observers in various 
countries in which eunuchs are made and employed. ^ 

It is important to remember that there are different degrees of 
castration, for in current language these are seldom distinguished. The 
Homans recognized four different degrees: 1. True castrati, from whom 
both the testicles and the penis had been removed. 2. Spadones, from 
■whom the testicles only had been removed; this was the most common 
practice. 3. Thlihiw, in whom the testicles had not been removed, but 
destroyed by crushing; this practice is r-eferred to by Hippocrates, 4. 
TMosiai, in whom the spermatic cord had simply been cut. Millant, 
from •whose Paris thesis (Oastration Qriminelle et Maniaque, 1002) I 
take these deflnitionsj points out that it was recognized that spadones 
remained apt for coitus if the operation -was performed after puberty, a 
fact appreciated by many Roman ladies, ad securas lihidinationes, as St. 
Jerome remarked, while Martial (lib. iv) said of a Roman lady who 
sought eunuchs! “Vult futui Gallia, non parere.” (See also Millant, 
Les Eunuquos & TroA^ers les Ages, 1909, and articles by Lipa Bey and 
Zambaco, Semial-Probleme, Oct. and Dee., 1911.) 

In China, Matiguon, formerly physician to the French 
legation in Pekin, tells ns that eunuchs are by no- means without 
sexual feeling, that they seek the company of women and, he 
believes, gratify their sexual desires by such methods as are left 
open to them, for the sexual organs are entirely removed. It 
would seem probable that, the earlier the age at which the 
operation is performed, the less marked are the sexual desires, 
for Matignon mentions that boys castrated before the age of 
10 are regarded by the Chinese as peculiarly virginal and 
pui’e.2 At Constantinople, where the eunuchs are of negro race, 
castration is usually complete and performed before puberty, 
in order to abolish sexual potency and desire as far as possible. 
Even when castration is effected in infancy, sexual desire is not 
necessarily rendered impossible. Thus Marie has recorded the 
case of an insane Egyptian eunuch whose penis and scrotum were 

1 For an ancient discussion of this point, see Sohurig, Bperma- 
tologia, 1720, cap. ix, 

2 J. J, Matigiion, Superstition, Grime, et Misire en. Ohme, “Lea 
Eunuques du Palais Imperial de Pfildn,” 1901. 
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remoTed in infancy; yetj, lie had frequent and intense sexual 
desire with ejaculation of mucus and believed that an invisible 
princess touched him and aroused voluptuous sensations. Al- 
though the body had a feminine appearance, the prostate was 
normal and the vesicula3 seminales not atrophied.i It may be 
added that Lancaster^ quotes the following remark, made by a 
resident for many years in the land, concerning Hubian eunuchs : 
‘^As far as I can judge, sex feeling exists unmodified by absence 
of the sexual organs. The eunuch differs from the man not in 
the absence of sexnal passion, but only in the fact that he 
cannot fully gnatify it. As far as he can approach a gratification 
of it he does so.” In this connection it may be noted that (as 
quoted by Moll) Jager attributes the preference of some women— 
noted in ancient Eorne and in the East — ^for castrated men as 
due not only to the freedom from risk of impregnation in such 
intercourse, but also to the longer duration of erection in the 
castrated. 

When castration is performed without removal of the penis 
it is said that potency remains for at least ten years afterward, 
and Disselhorst, who in his Die wcoesscn-isch&n Geschlechtsdrmen 
der WirbeUhiere takes the same view as has been here adopted, 
mentions that, according to Pelikan (Das S'kopzentum in Biiss- 
Imd), those castrated at puberty are fit for coitus long after- 
ward. When castration is performed for surgical reasons at a 
later age it is still less likely to affect potency or to change the 
sexual feelings.® G-uinard concludes that the sexual impulse 
after castration is relatively more persi.steiit in man than in the 
lower animals, and is sometimes even heightened, being prob- 
ably more dependent on external stimuli.'^ 

Except in the East, castration is more often peiffonned on 
women than on men, and then the evidence as to the influence 

1 P. Marie, “Eunucliisme et Erotisms,” Nouvelle IconograpMe de 
la Salpetriere, lOOG, No. 6, and Progres medioalj Jan. 20, 1907. 

^ Pedagogical Seminary, July, 1897, p. 121. 

3 See, Jor instance, tlie case reported in anotlier Tolume of tliese 
Siitdies (“Sexual Inversion”), in whioh castration was performed on 
a sexual invert without effecting any change. 

4 Guinard, art. "Castration," DiotiowaaAre de Physiologie. 
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of tlie xemoval of tlie OTaries on the sexual emotions shows 
varying results. It has been found that after castration sexual 
desire and sexnal pleasure in eoitns may either remain the same, 
be diminished or extinguished, or be increased. By some the 
diminution has been attributed to autosuggestion, the 'woman 
being convinced that she can no longer be like other women ; 
the augmentation of desire and pleasure has been supposed to 
be due to the removal of the dread of impregnation. We have, 
of course, to take into account indindual peculiarities, method 
of life, and the state of the health. 

In France Jayle (“EfTets physiologiques de la Castration chez la 
Femme,” Revue de Gi/ndoologie, 1897, pp. 403-57) found that, among 33 
patients in -whom ovariotomy had been performed, in IS sexual desire 
remained the same, in 3 it was diminislied, in 8 abolished, in 3 increased; 
■while pleasure in coitus remained the same in 17, was diminished in 1, 
abolished in 4, and increased in 6, in 6 cases sexual intercourse -was 
very painful. In Bro other groups of cases — one in which both ovaries 
and uterus were removed and another in which tlie uterus alone was 
removed — the results were not notably different. 

In Germany Gliiveke [A.rc7Uv filr Gynakologie, Bd. xxxv, 1889) 
found that desire remained in 6 cases, 'was diminished in 10, and disap- 
peared in 11, while pleasure in intercourse remained in 8, was diminished 
in 10, and was lost in 8. Pfister, again {Archiv filr Gynakologie, Bd. 
Ivi, 1S9S), examined this point in 99 castrated women; he remarks that 
sexual desire and sexual pleasure in intercourse were usually associated, 
and found the former unchanged in 19 cases, decreased in 24, lost in 
33, never' present in 21, while the latter was unchanged iir 18 oases and 
diminished or lost in, 60. Keppler (International Medical Congress, 
Berlin, 1890) found that among 40 castrated women sexual feeling was 
in no case abolished. Adler also, who discusses this question (Die 
Mangelliafte Gesohlechtsempfindung des Weihes, 1904, p. 75 ei seq.) , 
criticises Glilveke’s statemen'ts and concludes that there is no strict 
relation between the sexual organs and the sexual feelings. Kiseh, 
who has known several cases in which the feelings remained, the same 
as before the operation, brings together (The Sexual Life of Women) 
varying opinions of nnmerous authors regarding the effects of removal 
of the ovaries on the sexual appetite. 

In America Bloom (as quoted in Medical Standard, 1896, p. 121) 
found that in none of the eases of women investigated, in which oHpho- 
rectomy had been performed before the age of 33, was the sexual 
appetite entirely lost ; in most of them it had not materially diminished 
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and in a lew it was intensifled. There waSj however, a general eon- 
sensus of opinion that the normal vaginal secretion during coitus was 
greatly lessened. In the cases of women over 33, ineluding also hyster- 
ectomies, a gradual lessening of sexual feeling and desire was found to 
occur most generally. Dr. Isabel Davenport records 2 cases (reported 
in Mediaal Standard, 1895,. p, 346) of woman between 30 and 35 years 
of age whose erotic tendencies were extreme; the ovaries and tubes 
were removed, in one case for disease, in the other with a view of re- 
moving the sexual tendencies; in neither case was there any change. 
Lapthorn Smith {Medical Record, vol. xlviii) has reported the case 
of an unmarried woman of 24 whose ovaries and tubes had been re- 
moved seven years previously for pain aird enlargement, and the periods 
had disappeared for six years; she had had experience of sexual inter- 
course, and declared that she had never felt such extreme sexual excite- 
ment and pleasure as during coitus at the end of this time. 

In England Lawson Tait and Bantock (British Medical Journal, 
October 14, 1899, p. 976) have noted that sexual passion seems some- 
times to be increased even after the removal of ovaries, tubes, and 
■uterus. Lawson Tait also stated (British Qynwoological Journal, Deb., 
1887, p. 534) that after systematic and extensive inquiry he had not 
found a single instance in which, provided that sexual appetite existed 
before the removal of the appendages, it was abolished by that opera- 
tion. A Medical Inquiry Committee appointed by the Liverpool Medi- 
cal Institute (ihid., p. 817) had previously reported that a considerable 
number of patients stated that they had suffered a distinct loss of sex- 
■ual feeling. La-W'aon Tait, however, throws doubts on the reliability of 
the Committee’s results, -which were based on the statements of unin- 
telligent hospital patients. 

I may quote the following remarks from a communication sent to, 
me by an experienced physician in Australia: “Ho rule can be laid down 
in eases in which both ovaries have been extirpated. Some women say 
that, though formerly passionate, they have since become quite indif- 
ferent, but I am of opinion that the majority of women who have had 
prior Sexual experience retain desire and gratification in an equal degree 
to that they had before operation. I know one case in which a young 
girl hardly 19 years old, who had been accustomed to congress for 
some twelve months, had trouble which necessitated the removal of the 
ovaries and tubes on both sides. Far from losing all her desire or 
gratification, both were very materially increased in intensity. Men- 
struation has entirely ceased, wiDiout loss of femininity in either dis- 
position or appearance. During intercourse, I am told, there is con- 
tinuous spasmodic contraction of various parts of the vagina and •vulva.” 
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The independence of the sexual impulse from the disten- 
tion of the sexual glands is further indicated hy the great fre- 
quency ■with ■which sexual sensations, in a faint or even strong 
degree, are experienced in childhood and sometimes in infancy, 
au.d hy the fact that they often persist in women long aftei 
the sexual glands have ceased their functions. 

In the study of auto-erotism in another volume of these Studies I 
have brought together some of the evidence showing that even in very- 
young children spontaneous self-induced sexual excitement, with orgasm, 
may occur. Indeed, from an early age sexual differences pervade the 
whole nervous tissue. I may here quote the remarks of an experienced 
gynecologist; “I venture to think,” Braxton Hicks said many years 
ago, “that those ■who have much attended to children will agree with me 
in saying that, almost from the cradle, a difference can be seen in 
manner, habits of mind, and in illness, requiring variations in their 
treatment. The change is certainly hastened and intensified at the 
time of puberty; but there is, even to an average observer, a clear differ- 
ence between, the sexes from early infancy, gradually becoming more 
marked up to puberty. That sexual feelings exist [i^t would be better 
to say ‘may exist’] from earliest infancy is -well known, and therefore 
this function does not depend upon puberty, though intensified by it. 
Hence, may we not conclude that the progress toward development is 
not BO abrupt as has been generally supposed? . . . The changes 

of puberty are all of them dependent on the primor'dial force which, 
gradually gathering in power, culminates in the perfection both of„ form 
and of the sexual system, primary and secondary.” 

Tliere appear _ to have been but few systematic observations on the 
persistence of the sexual impulse in women after the menopause. It is 
regarded as a fairly frequent phenomenon hy Kisoh, and also hy LSwen- 
feld (Sexuallelen und W ervenleiden, p. 29). In America, Bloom (as 
quoted in Medical Standard, 1896), from an investigation of four hun- 
dred cases, found that in some cases the sexual impulse persisted to, a 
very advanced age, and mentions a case of a woman of 70, twenty years 
past the menopause, who had been long a widow, but had recently 
married, and who declared that both desire and gratification, were as 
great, if not greater, than before the menopause. 

Reference may finally be made to those cases in which, 
the sex^ual imp^ulse has developed notwithstanding the absence^ 
verified or probable, of any sexual glands at all. In such cases 
sexual desire and sexual gratification are sometimes even stronger 
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than, normal. Colman has reported a case in 'which neither 
ovaries nor uterus could be detected^ and the vagina was too 
small for ooitns, but pleasurable intercourse took place by the 
rectum and sexual desire was at times so strong us to amount 
almost . to nymphomania.. Clara Barrus has reported the case 
of a -woman in whom there was congenital absence of ntenis 
and ovarieSj as proved subsequently by autopsy^, but tbe sexual 
impulse was veiy strong and she had had illicit interconrse with 
a lover. She suffered from reeuiTent mania, and then mastur- 
bated shamelessly; when sane she was attractively feminine. 
Macnanghton- Jones describes the ease of a woman of 32 with 
normal sexual feelings and fully developed breasts, clitoris, and 
labia, but no vagina or internal genitalia could be detected even 
under the most thorough examination.. In a case of Bridgman's, 
again, the womb and ovaries were absent, and the vagina small, 
but coitus -was not painful, and tbe voluptuous sensations were 
complete and sexual passion was strong. In a case of CotterilPs, 
the ovaries and uteiuis were of minute size and fnnctionless, and 
the vagina was absent, hut the sexual feelings were normal,, and 
the clitoris preserved its usual sensibility. Munde had recorded 
two similar cases, of which he presents photographs. In all these 
cases not only was the sexual impulse present in full degree, 
but tbe subjects were feminine in disposition and of normal 
womanly confoiunation ; in most cases the external sexual organs 
were properly developed.^ 

perg {L'Instinct semel, p. 241) lias sought to explain away soma 
of these phenomena, in so far as they may he hrought against the theory 
that the secretions and excretions of the sexu.al glands are the sole 
source of the sexual impulse, Tlie persi.stence of sexual feelings after 
castration may he due, lie argues, to the presence of the nerves in the 
cicatrices, just as the amputated have the illusion that the jnisdng 
limh is still there. Exactly the same explanation has since been put 

iM. A. Colman, MwHcol v-- Uarrua, 

American Journal, of Insanity, ' ■ . - 'i. ■ . Brit- 
ish Oynwcoloyical Journal, Aik.-; ■ '■ ' '(edioal 

Standard, 1896; J, M. Cotterill,''Brttis7i Medical Journal, April 7, 1900 
(also private aomiminieatioii) ; Paul P. MundS, American Journal of 
Ohatetrics, March, AS99. ‘ ' ■ . ■ ' . 
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forward by MoH, MediainAsolie Klinilc, 1005, Nrs. 12 and 13. In; the 
game way the presence of sexual feelings after the menopause may be 
due to similar irritation determined by degeneration during involution 
of the glands. The precocious appearance of the sexual impulse in 
cliildliood he would explain as due to an anomaly of development in the 
sexual organs. F6r6 makes no attempf^to explain the presence of the 
sexual impulse in the congenital absence of the sexual glands; here, 
however, Mundd intervenes with the suggestion that it is possible that 
in most cases “an infinitesimal trace of ovary” may exist, and preserve 
femininity, though iusuffleient to produce ovulation or menstruation. 

It is proper to mention these ingenious arguments. They are, 
however, purely hypothetical, obviously invented to support a theory. 
It can scarcely be said that they carry conviction. We may rather 
agree with Guinard that so great is the importance of reproduction that 
nature has multiplied the means by which preparation is made for the 
conjunction of the sexes and the roads by which sexual excitation may 
arrive. As Hirsohfeldl puls it, in a discussion of this subject {Sexual- 
ProMeme, Feb., 1912), “Nature has several irons in the fire.” 

It will be seen that the conclusions we have reached indirectly 
involve the assumption that the spinal nervous centers, through which 
the sexual ineehauism operates, are not suffloient to account for the 
■whole of the phenomena of the sexual impulse. Tlie nervous circuit 
tends to involve a cerebral element, which may sometimes he of domi- 
nant importanoe. Various investigators, from the time of Gall onward, 
have attempted to localize the sexual instinct centrally. Such attempts, 
however, cannot be said to have succeeded, although they tend to show 
that there is a real connection hetweeu the brain and the generative 
organs. Thus Ceni, of Modena, by experiments on chickens, claims to 
have proved the influence of the cortical centers of procreation on the 
faculty of generation, for he found that lesions of tlie cortex led to 
sterility corresponding in degree -to the lesion; but as these results 
followed eveu independently of any disturbance of the sexual instinct, 
their sigiiifioanoe is not altogether clear (Carlo Ceni, “L’ Influenza dei 
Centri Cortical! sui Fenomeni della Generazione,” Revista Sperimentale 
di Preniatria, 1907, faso. 2-3). At present, as Obioi and Marehesini 
have well remarked, all that we can do is to assume the existence of 
cerebral as well as spinal sexual centers; a cerebral sexual center, in 
the strictest sense, remains purely hypothetical. 

Although Gall’s attempt to locate the sexual instinct in the cere- 
bellum — ^well supported as it was by observations — is no longer con- 
sidered to bo tenable, his discussion of the sexual instinct was of great 
value, far in advance of his time, and accompanied by a mass of facts 
gathered from many fields. He maintained that the sexual instinct ia 
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a function of the brain, not of the sexual organs. He combated the 
view ruling in his day that the seat of erotic mania must he sought in 
the sexual organs. He fully dealt with the development of the sexual 
instinct in many ciiildren before maturity of the sexual glands, the pro- 
longation of the instinct into old age, its existence in the castrated and 
in the congenital absence of thd' sexual glands; he pointed out that even 
with an apparently sound and normal sexual apparatus all sorts of 
psychic pathological deviations may yet occur. In fact, all the lines 
of argument I have briefly indicated in the foregoing pages — although 
when they were first written this fact was unknown to me — had been 
fully discussed by this remarkable man nearly a oentiii’y ago. (The 
greater part of the third volume of Gall’s Sw les Fonctions chi Oerveem, 
in the edition of 182S, is devoted to this subject. For a good summery, 
sympathetic, though critical, of Gall’s views on this matter, see Miihius, 
“Ueber Gall’s Speeiolle Organologie,” Schmidt’s Jahrhuoher der MedAoui, 
1900, Yol, cclxvii; also AusgetmhUe ’Werke, vol. vii.) 

It will be seen that the question of the nature of the sexual 
impulse has been slowly transfo^nned. It is no longer a question 
of the formation of semen in the male, of the function of men- 
struation in the female. It has become largely a question of 
physiological chemistry. The chief parts in the drama of sex, 
alike on its psychic as on its physical sides, are thus supposed to 
be played by two m3'sterious protagonists, the hormones, or 
internal secretions, of the testes and of the ovary. Even the 
part plaj^ed by the brain is now often regarded as chemical, the 
brain being considered to be a great chemical laboratory. There 
is a tendency, moreover, to extend the sexual sphere so as to 
admit the influence of internal secretions from other glands. 
The tli3’mus, the adrenals, the thyroid, the pituitary, even the 
kidneys: it is possible that internal secretions from all these 
glands may combine to fill in the complete picture of sexuality 
as we Icnow it in men and women. i The subject is, however, 

1 Sea ^Swale Vincent, Internal Seoretion ci/nd the Duotliess Glands^ 
1912; P. H. A. Marshall, The Physiology of Reproduotion, 1910, ch. ix; 
Munzer, Berliner kUmsolic Woehensohrift, Nov., 1910; G. Sajous, The 
Internal Secretions, vol. i, 1811. The adrenal glands have been fully and 
interestingly studied by Glynn, Quarterly Journal of Medicine, Jan., 
1912; the thyroid, by Ewan Waller, Practitioner, Aug., 1912; the internal 
secretion of the ovary, hy A. Louise . Mcllroy, Proceedings Royal Society 
Medicine, Jrxly, 1912. For a discussion at the Neurology Section of the 
British Medical Association Meeting, 1912, see British Medical Journal, 
Nnv. 16, 1912. 
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so complex and at present so little known that it would be 
hazardous, and for the present purpose it is needless, to attempt 
to set forth any conclusions. 

It is sufficiently clear that there is on the surface a strU^in^ 
analogy between sexual desire and the impulse to evacuate an 
excretion, and that this analogy is not only seen in the frog, but 
extends also to the highest vertebrates. It is quite another 
matter, however, to assert that the sexual impulse can be ade- 
quately deiined as an impulse to evacuate. To show fully the 
inadequate nature of this conception would require a detailed 
consideration of the facts of sexnal life. That is, however, un- 
necessary. It is enough to point ont certain considerations 
which alone suffice to invalidate this view. In the first place, it 
must he remarked that the trifling amount of fluid emitted in, 
sexual intercourse is altogether out of proportion to the emotions 
aroused by the act and to its after-effect on the organism ; the 
ancient dictum omM animal post coitmi tmte may not be 
exact, but it is certain that the effect of coitus on the organism is 
far more profound than that pi*oduced by the far more extensive 
evacuation of the bladder or bowels. Again, this definition 
leaves unexplained all those elaborate preliminaries which, both 
in man and the lower animals, precede the sexual act, pre- 
liminaries which in civilized human beings sometimes themselves 
constitute a partial satisfaction to the sexnal impulse. It must 
also he observed that, unlike the ordinary excretions, this dis- 
charge of the sexual glands is not always, or in every person, 
necessary at all. Moreo-ver, the theory of evacuation, at once 
becomes hopelessly inadequate when we apply it to women.; no 
one will venture to claim that an adequate psychological ex- 
planation of the sexual impulse in a woman is to be found in 
the desire to expel a little bland mucus from the minute glands 
of the genital tract. We must undoubtedly reject this view of 
the sexual impulse. It has a certain element of truth and it 
permits an instimctive and helpful analogy; hut that is all. The 
sexual act presents many charactei’s which are absent in an 
ordinary act of evacuation, and, on the other hand, it lacks the 
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special cliaracteristic of the evacuation proper, the elimination 
of waste material ; the seminal fluid is not a waste material, and 
its retention is, to some extent perhaps, rather an advantage 
than a disadvantage to the organism. 

Eduard von Hartmann long since remarked that the satis- 
faction of what we call the sexual instinct through an act carried 
out with a person of the opposite sex is a very wonderful 
phenomenon. It cannot he said, however, that the conception 
of the sexual act as a simple process of evacuation does any- 
thing to explain the wonder. We are, at most, in tlie same posi- 
tion as regards the stilling of normal sexual desire as we should 
he as regards the emptying of the bladder, supposing it were 
very difficult for either sex to effect this satisfactorily without 
the aid of a portion of the body of a person of the other sex 
acting as a catheter. In such a case our thoughts and ideals 
would center around persons of opposite sex, and we should 
court their attention and help precisely as we do now in the case 
of our sexual needs. Some such relationship does actually exist 
in the case of the suckling mother and her infant. The mother 
is indebted to the child for the pleasurable relief of her dis- 
tended breasts; and, while in civilization more subtle pleasures 
and intelligent reflection render this massive physical satisfac- 
tion comparatively unessential to the act of suckling, in more 
primitive conditions and among animals the need of this pleas- 
urable physical satisfaction is a real bond between the mother 
and her offspring. The analogy is indeed very close; the 
erectile nipple corresponds to the erectile penis, the eager watery 
mouth of the infant to the moist and throbbing vagina, the vitally 
albirminous milk to the vitally albuminous semen. i The com- 

1 Since tins was written I have come across a passage in Eampa, 
(p. 228), by Eafael Salillas, the Spanish sociologisb, which shoAvs that 
the analogy has heen detected by the popular mind and been embodied in 
popular language; "A significant anatomieo-physiologioal concordance 
supposes a resemblance between the mouth and the sexual organs of a 
woman, between coitus and the ingestion of food, and between foods 
which do not require mastication and the spermatic ejaculation; these 
representations find expression in the popular name papo given to 
women’s genital organs. ‘Papo’ is the crop of birds, and is derived from 
‘papar’ (Latin, papare), to eat soft food such as we call pap. With 
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plete mutual satisfaction, physical and psychic, of mother and 
child, in the transfer from one to the other of a precious or- 
ganized fluid, is the one true physiological analogy to the rela- 
tionship of a man and a -woman at the climax of the sexual act. 
Even this close analogy, however, fails to cover all the facts of 
the sexual life. 

A very different view is presented to us in the definition 
of the sexual instinct as a reproductive impulse, a desire foi' 
ofispriag. Hegar, Eulenburg, ISTacke, and Lowenfeld have ac- 
cepted this as, at all events, a partial definition.^ No one, in- 
deed, would argue that it is a complete definition, although a 
few writers appear to have asserted that it is so sometimes as 
regards the sexual impulse in women. There is, however, con- 
siderable mental confusion in the attempt to set up such a 
definition. If we define an instinct as an action adapted to an 
end which is not present to consciousness, then it is quite true 
that the sexual instinct is an instinot of reproduction. But 
we do not adequately define the sexual instinct by merely 
stating its ultimate object. We might as well say that the im- 
pidse by winch young animals seize food is instinct of 
nutrition.” The object of reproduction certainly constitutes nc 
part of the sexual impulse whatever in any animal apart from 
roan, and it reveals a lack of the most elementary sense of bio- 
logical continuity to assert that in man , so fundamental and 
involuntary a process can suddenly he revolutionized. That 

tills lepresentation of infantile food is connected the term leche Jmilk] 
as applied to the ejaculated genital fluid.” Cleland, it may be added, 
in the most remarkable of English erotic novels. The Memoirs oj 
Jamuf Sill, refers to “the compressive exsuetion with which the sensi- 
tive mechanism of that part [the Vagina] thirstily draws and draiiia the 
nipple of Love,” and proceeds to compare it to the action of the child 
at the breast. It appears that, in some parts of the animal world at 
least, there ia a real analogy of formation between the oral and vaginal 
ends of the trunk. This is notably the case in some insects, and the 
point has been elaborately discussed by Walter WesehS, “The Genitalia 
of Both the Sexes in Diptera, and their Relation to the Armature of the 
Mouth,” Tramaotions of the lArmean Societ'i/, second series, vol. ix. 
Zoology, 1906. 

tRiloke now expresses himself very dubiously on the point; see, 
e.g., Arohdv fiir Kriminal-Anfhropologie, 1905, p. 186. 
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■fclie sexual impulse is very oitea associated -vyith a strong desire 
for offspriug there can be no doubt, and in women the longing 
for a child— that is to say, the longing to fulfill those functions 
for which their bodies are constituted — ^may become so urgent 
and imperative that we may regard it as scarcely less imperative 
than the sexual impulse. But it is not the sexual impulse, 
though intimately associated with it, and though it explains it. 
A reproductive instinct might be found in parthenogenetic 
animals, but avouM be meaningless, because useless, in organisms 
propagating by sexual union. A woman may not vmnt a lover, 
but may yet Avant a child. This merely means that her maternal 
instincts have been aroused, while her sexual instincts are still 
latent. A desire for reproduction, as soon as that desire becomes 
instinctive, necessarily takes on the form of the sexual impulse, 
for there is no other instinctive mechanism by which it can pos- 
sibly express itself, A "reproductive instincV’ apart from the 
sexual instiuet and apart from the maternal instinct, cannot be 
admitted ; it would be an absurdity. Even in women in whom 
the maternal instiucts are strong, it may generally be observed 
that, although before a woman is in love, and also during the 
later stages of hex love, the conscious desire for a child may be 
strong, during the time when sexual passion, is at its highest 
tlie thought of offspring, under normally happy conditions, tends 
to recede into the backgroimd. Eeprodnction is the natural 
end and object of the sexual instinct, but the statement that it 
is part of the contents of the sexual impulse, or can in any way 
be used to define that impulse, must be dismissed as altogether 
inacceptable. Indeed, although the term "reproductive instinct” 
is frequently used, it is seldom used in a sense that we need take 
seriously ; it is vaguely employed as a euphemism by those who 
wish to veil the facts of the sexual life; it is more precisely 
employed mainly by those who are -unconsciously dominated by 
a superstitious repugnance to sex. 

I now turn to a very much mox’e serious and elaborate at- 
tempt to define the constitution of the sexual impulse, that oi 
'Moll. He finds that it is made up of two separate components, 
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oach of which may be looked upon as an uncontrollable impulse.^ 
One of these is that by which the tension of the sexual organs is 
spasmodically I’elieyed ; this he calls the impulse of detumescence,^ 
and he regards it as primary, resembling the impulse to empty 
a full bladder. The other impulse is the “instinct to approach, 
touch, and kiss another person, usually of the opposite sex ” ; this 
he teims the impulse of contrectation, and he includes under tliis 
head not only the tendency to general physical contact, but also 
the psychic inclination to become generally interested in a person 
of the opposite sex. Each of these primai’y impulses Moll re- 
gards as forming a constituent of the sexual instinct in both 
tupu and women. It seems to me undoubtedly true that these 
two impulses do correspond to the essential phenomena. Tha 
awkward and unsatisfactory part of Moll’s analysis is the rela- 
tion of the one to the other. It is true that he traces both 
impulses back to the sexual glands, that of detumescence di- 
rectly, that of contrectation indirectly; hut evidently he does 
not regal'd them as intimately related to each other; he insists 
on the fact tliat they may exist apart from each other, that 
they do not appear synchronously in youth : the contrectation 
impulse he regards as secondary; it is, he states, an indirect 
result of the sexual, glands, “only to be understood by the 
developmental history of these glands and the object ■which! 
they subserve” ; that is to say, that it is connected -with the rise 
of the sexual method of reproduction and the desirability of 
the mingling of the two sexes in procreation, while the im- 
pulse of detumescence arose before the sexual method of re- 
production had appeared; thus the contrectation impulse was 
propagated by natural selection together with the sexual method 
of reproduction. The impulse of contrectation is secondary, and 
MoU even regards it as a secondary sexual character. 

While, therefore, this analysis seems to include all the 
phenomena and to be "wortliy of very careful study as a serious 

1 TTnierS'Mhungen ilber die hihido SesouaUs, Berlin, 1S97-98. 

2 Moll adopts the term “impulse of detumesoence” {Detumesoene-r 
trieb) instead of “impulse of ejaculation,” because in women thera ifi 
fiitber no ejaculation or it cannot be regarded as essential. 
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and elaborate attempt to present an adequate psychological 
definition of the sexual impulse, it scarcely seems to me that we 
can accept it in precisely the form in which Moll presents it. 
I believe, however, tliat by analyzing the process a little more 
minutely we shall find that these two constituents of the sexual 
impulse are really much more intimately associated than at the 
first glance appears, and that we need by no means go back to 
the time when the sexual method of reproduction arose to ex- 
plain the significance of the phenomena which , Moll includes 
under the term contrectation. 

To discover the true significance of the phenomena in men 
it is necessary to observe carefully the phenomena of love-making 
not only among men, but among animals, in which the impulse 
of contrectation plays a very large part, and involves an enor- 
mous expenditure of energy. Darwin was the first to present 
a comprehensive view of, at all events a certain group of, the 
phenomena of contrectation in animals; on his interpretation 
of those phenomena he founded his famous theory of sexnal se- 
lection. We are not primarily concerned with that theory; hut 
the facts on which Darwin based his theory lie at the very roots 
of our subject, and we are bound to consider their psychological 
significance. In the first place, since these phenomena are 
specially associated with Darwin’s name, it may not he ont of 
place to ask what Darwin Iiimself considered to he their psy- 
chological significance. It is a somewhat hnpoidant question, 
even for those who are mainly concerned with the validity of 
the theory which Darwin established on those facts, hut so far 
as I know it has not hitlrerto been asked. I find that a careful 
perusal of the Desceni of reveals the presence in Darwin’s 
mind of two quite distinct theories, neither of them fully de- 
veloped, as to the psychological meaning of the facts he was 
collecting. The two following groups, of 'extracts wilT serve to 
show this very conclusively:: ‘^Tlie lower animals, have, a sense 
of beauty,” he declares, "powers of discrimination and i taste 
on the part of the female” (p. Sll^) ; "the females habitually 

II quote from tlie second edition, as issued in 1881. 
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or occasionally prefer the more beautiful males,” “there is little 
improbability in the females of insects appreciating beauty in 
form ox color” (p. 329) ; he speaks of birds as the most “esthetic” 
of all animals excepting man, and adds that they have “nearly 
the same taste for the beautiful as we have” (p. 359) ; he re- 
marks that a change of any kind in the structure’ or color of 
the male bird “appears to have been admired by the female” 
(p. 385). He speaks of the female Argus pheasant as possess- 
ing “this almost human degree , of taste.” Birds, again, “seem 
to have some taste for the beautiful both in color and sound,” 
and “we ought not to feel too sure that the female does not 
attend to each detail of beauty” (p. 421). Novelty, he, says, is 
“adihiredby birds for its own sake” (p. 495). . “Birds have fine 
powers of discrimination and in some few instances it can be 
shown that they have a taste for the beautiful” (p. 496). The 
“esthetic capacity’’ of female animals has been advanced by 
exercise just as our own taste has improved (p. 616). On the 
other hand, we find running throughout , the hook quite another 
idea. Of cicadas he tells us that it is probable that, “like female 
birds, they are excited or allured by the male with the . most 
attractive voice” (p. 282) ; and, coining to Locustidm, he states 
that , “all observers agree that the sounds serve either to , call 
or excite the mute females”: (p. 283). ■ Of birds he says, “I am 
led to believe that the females prefer or are most excited .by 
the more brilliant males” (p. 316). Among birds also the males 
“endeavor to charm or excite their mates by love-notes,”, etc., 
and “the females are excited by certain males, and! thus uncon- 
sciously prefer them” (p. 367), while ornaments of all kinds 
“apparently serve to excite, attract, or fascinate the female” 
(p. 394). In a supplemental note, also, written in 1876, .five 
years after the first publication of the Descent of Man, and 
therefore a late statement of Ihs views, Darwin remarks that 
“no supporter of the principle of sexual selection believes that 
the females select particular points of beauty in the ftiales ; 
they are merely excited or attracted in a greater degree by one 
male than by another, and this seems often to depend, especially 
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•with, birds, on. brilliant coloring” (p. 623). Thus, on tbe ono 
hand, Darvin interprets the phenomena as involviag a real 
esthetic element, a taste for the beautiful; on tbe other hand, 
he states, without apparently any clear perception that the two 
views are quite distinct, tliat the colors and sounds and other 
characteristics of the male are not an appeal to any esthetic 
sense of the female, but an appeal to her sexual emotions, a 
stimulus to sexual excitement, an allurement to sexual contact. 
According to the first theory, the female admires beauty, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, and selects the most beautiful part- 
ner^ ; according to tbe second theory, there is no esthetic ques- 
tion involved, but the female is unconsciously influenced by the 
most powerfrd or complex organic stimulus to which she is 
subjected. There can be no question that it is the second, 
and not the first, of these two views which we are justified in 
accepting. Darwin, it must be remembered, was not a psy- 
chologist, and he lived before the methods of comparative psy- 
chology had begun to be developed; had he written twenty 
years later we may be sure he would never have nsed so in- 
cautiously some of the vague and hazardous expressions I have 
quoted. He certainly injured his theory of sexual selection by 
stating it in too anthropomorphic language, by insisting on 
‘‘choice,” “preference,” “esthetic sense,” etc. There is no need 
whatever to burden any statement of the actual facts by such 
terms borrowed from human psychology. The female responds 
to tlie stimulation of the male at the right moment just as the 
tree responds to the stimulation of the vrarmest days in spring. 
We should but obscure this fact by stating that the tree 
“chooses” the most beautiful days on wliich to put forth its 
young sprouts. In explaining the correlation between respon- 
sive females and accomplished males the supposition of esthetic 

1 Tills is tlie tlieory wMcli by many lias alone been seen in Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man. Tlius even his friend Wallace states nneondi- 
tionaljy [Tropical 'Nature, p. 193) that Darwin accepted a “voluntary 
or conscious sexual selection,” and seems to repeat the same statement 
in Darinnism (1889), p. 283, Lloyd Morgan, in his discussion of the 
pairing instinct in Ilahit and Imtinot (1896), seems also only to see 
this side of Darwin’s statement. 
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choice is equally unnecessary. It is, however, interesting to 
observe that, though Darwin failed to see that the love-ccm- 
bats, pursuits, dances, and parades of the males served as a 
method of stimulating the impulse of contrectation— or, as it 
would he better to term it, tumescence — ^in the male himself,! 
he to some extent realized the part thus played in exciting the 
equally necessary activity of tumescence in the female. 

The justification for using the term “tumescence,” rvhich I here 
propose, is to he found in the fact that vascular congestion, more espe- 
cially of the parts related to generation, ia an essential preliminary to 
acute sexual desire. Tliis is clearly brought out in Heape’s careful 
study of the “sexual season” in mammals. Heape distinguishes between 
the “pro-estrum,” or preliminary jjeriod of congestion, in female animals 
and the immediately following “estrus,” or period of desire. The latter 
period is the result of the former, and, among the lower animals at all 
events, intercourse only takes place during the estrus, not during the 
pro-estrum. Tumescence must thus be obtained before desire can become 
acute, and courtship runs pari passu with physiological processes. “Nor- 
mal estrus,” Heape states, “occurs in conjunction with certain changes 
in the uterine tissue, and this is accompanied by congestion and stimu- 
lation or irritation of the copulatory organs. . . . Congestion ia 

invariably present and is an essential condition. . . . The first 

sign of pro-estrum noticed in the lower mammals is a swollen and con- 
gested vulva and a general restlessness, excitement, or uneasiness. 
Tliere are other signs familiar to breeders of various mammals, such 
as the congested conjunctiva of the rabbit’s eye and the drooping ears 
of the pig. Many monkeys exhibit congestion of the face and nipples, 
as well as of the buttocks, thighs, and neighboring parts; sometimes 
they are congested to a very marked extent, and in some species a 
swelling, occasionally prodigious, of the soft tissues round the anal and 
generative openings, which is also at the time brilliantly congested, 
indicates the progress of the j)ro-estrum. . . . The growth of tlm 

stroma-tisane [in the uterus of monkeys during the pro-estrum] is 
rapidly followed by an increase in the number and size of the vessel? 
of the stroma; the whole becomes richly supplied with blood, and the 
surface is flushed and highly vascular.. This process goes on until the 
whole of the internal stroma becomes tense and brilliantly injected 

1 In his VariaUo7i of Animals and Plants undei- Pomesticatiofi, 
Darwin was puzzled by tiie fact that, in captivity, animals often cop- 
ulate without conceiving and failed to connect that fact with the 
processes behind his own theory of sexual selection. 
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with blood. ... In all essential points the menstruation or pro- 
eatrum of the human female is identical with that of monkejs. . 

Eatrus is possible only after the changes due to pro-estrum have taken 
place in the uterus. A wave of disturbance, at first evident in tho 
external generative organa, extends to the uterus, and after the various 
phases of pi’o-estruiu have been gone through in that organ, and the 
excitement there is subsiding, it would seem as if the external organs 
gain renewed stimulus, and it is then that eatrus takes place. . . 

In all animals which have been investigated coition is not allowed by 
the female until some time after the swelling and congestion of tho 
vulva and surrounding tissue are first demonstrated, and in those 
animals which suffer from a considerable discharge of blood the main 
portion of that diaeharge, if not the whole of it, will be evacuated be- 
fore sexual intercourse is allowed.” (W. Heape, “The ‘Sexual Season’ of 
Kammals,” Quarterly Journal of ificroscoptcal Science, yol. xliv, Part 
I, 1000. Estrus has since been fully discussed in Marshall’s Physiology 
of Iteproduction. ] This description clearly brings out the fundamen- 
tally vascular character of tho process I have termed “tumescence”; it 
must be added, however, that in man the nervous elements in the proc- 
ess tend to become more conspicuous, and more or less obliterate these 
primitive limitations of sexual desii-e. (See “Sexual Periodicity” in the 
Arst volume of these Studies.) 

Moll subsequently restated his position with reference to my 
somewhat different analysis of the sexual impirlse, still maintaining 
his original view (“Analyse des Gesohleehtstriebes,” Medieinisohe 
Klinilc, Hos. 12 and 13, 1905 ; also Gesclilecht uivd G-esellsohaft, vol. ii, 
Nos. 9 and 10). Numa Pvaetovius (Jahrhuoh filr Seosuelle ZvHsohan- 
stiffen, 1904, p. 692) accepts contrectation, tumescence, and detmnea- 
eence as all being stages in the same process, contrectation, which he 
defines as the sexual craving for a definite individual, coming first. 
Robert Muller {Secoualbiologio, 1907, p. 37) criticises Moll much in the 
same sense as I have done a.nd considers that contrectation and detumes- 
cence cannot be separated, but are two expressions of the same impulse; 
so also Max Katte, “Die Prilliminarien des Geschleohtsaktes,” Zeii- 
sohrift fiir Bexualiffissenscliaft, Oct., 1908, and G. Saint-Paul, L’Homo- 
semuaUU et les Types Eomosexuols, 1910, p. 390. 

While I regard Moll’s analysis as a vahiable contribution to the 
elucidation of the sexual impulse, I must repeat that I cannot regard 
it as final or completely adequate. As I understand the process, con- 
ti'ectation is an incident in the development of tumescence, an ex- 
tremely important incident indeed, but not an absolutely fundamental 
and primitive part of it. It is equally an incident, highly important 
though not primitive and fundamental, of detumeseence. Contreetation, 
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from first to last, furnislies the best conditions for the exercise of the 
sexual process, but it is not an absolutely essential part of the process 
and in the early stages of zoological development it had no existence at 
all Tumescence and detuineseenee are alike fundamental, primitive, 
and essential; in resting the sexual impulse on these necessarily con- 
nected processes we are basing ourselves on the solid bedrock of nature. 

Moreover, of the two processes, tunaeseenee, -which in time comes 
first, is by far the most important, and nearly the whole of sexual 
psychology is rooted in it. To as.sert, with Moll, that the sexual proe- 
e.s3 may be analyzed into contreotation and dotuineseenoe alone is to 
omit the most essential part of the proee.ss. It is much the same as to 
analyze the mechanism of a gun into pi-obahle contact with the hand, 
and a more or less independent discharge, omitting all reference to the 
loading of the gun. The essential elements are the loading and the 
discharging. Contreotation is a part of loading, though not a neces- 
sary part, since the loading may be effected mechanically. But to 
understand the process of firing a gun and to comprehend the mechanism 
of the discharge, we must insist on the act of loading and not merely on 
the contact of the hand. So it is in analyzing the sexual impulse. 
Contreotation is indeed highly important, but it is important only in 
80 far as it aids tuinesoenoe, and so may be subordinated ,to tumescence, 
exactly as it may also be subordinated to detumesoence. It is tumes- 
cence which is the really essential part of the process, and we cannot 
afford, -^vith Moll, to ignore it altogether. 

Wallace opposed Dar-win’s theory of sexual selection, but 
it can scarcely he said that his attitude toward it bears critical 
examination. On the one hand, as has already been noted, he 
saw but one side of that theory and that the unessential side, 
and, on the other hand, his own view really coincided with 
the more essential elements in Darwin’s theory. In his Tropical 
Nature he admitted that the male’s “persistency and energy 
win. the day,” and also that this “vigor and liveliness” of the 
male are usually associated with intense coloration, while twenty 
years later (in his Darwinism) he admitted also tliat it is 
highly probable that the female is pleased or excited by the 
male’s display. But all that is really essential in Darwin’s 
theory is involved, directly or indirectly, in these admissions. 

Espinas, in 1878, in his suggestive book, Des Sodeies Ani- 
mates, described the odors, colors and forms, sounds, games, 
parades, and mock battles of animals, approaching the subject 
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in a somewhat more psychological spirit than either Darwin or 
Wallace^ and he somewhat more clearly apprehended the object 
of these phenomena in producing mutual excitement and stimu- 
lating tumescence. He noted the signidcanee of the action of 
the heimapliroditie snails in inserting their darts into each 
other’s flesh near the vulva in oi'der to cause preliminary ex- 
citation. He remarks of tins whole gronp of phenomena: “It 
is the preliminary of sexual nnion, it constitutes the drst act 
of it. Dy it the image of the male is gi’aven on the conscious- 
ness of the female, and inn manner impregnates it, so as to 
determine there, as the effects of this representation descend 
to the depths of the organism, the physiological modifications 
necessary to fecundation.” Beaunis, again, in an analysis of 
the sexual sensations, was inclined to think that the dances and 
parades of the male are solely intended to excite the female, 
not perceiving, however, that they at the same time serve to 
further excite the male also.^ 

A better and more comprehensive statement was reached 
by Tillier, who, to some extent, may he said to have anticipated 
Groos. Daiwin, Tillier pointed out, had not sufficiently taken 
into account the coexistence of combat and courtship, nor 
the order of the phenomena. Courtship without combat, Tillier 
argued, is rare; “there is a normal coexistence of combat and 
courtship.”^ Moreover, he proceeded, force is the chief factor 

1 Beaunis, Sensations Internes, di. v, “Besoins Sexuels,” 1889. 
It may be noted that many years earlier Burdaoh (in his Fliysiologie als 
Mrfahrnngsvmsemohaft, 1826) had recognized that the activity of the 
male favored procreation, and that mental and physical excitement 
seemed to have the same effect in the female also. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to point out that this is too extreme a 
position. As J. G. Millais remarks of ducks (Natural History of British 
Duolcs, p. 45), in courtship “success in winning the admiration of the 
female is rather a matter of persistent and active attention than 
physical force,” though the males occasionally fight over the female, 
Tlie niff (Machetes pugnaw) is a pugnacious bird, as his name indicates, 
Yet, the reeve, the female of this species, is, as E. Selous shows (“Sexual 
Seleotiou in Birds,” Zoologist, Feb. and May, 1907), completely mistress 
of the situation. “She seems the plain and unconcerned little mistress 
of a numerous and handsome seraglio, each member of which, however 
he flounce and bounce, can only wait to be chosen.” Any lighting 
: among the males is only incidental and is not a factor in selection. 
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in determining tbe possession of the female by the male^ who 
in some species is even prepared to exert force on her; so that 
the female has little opportunity of sexual selection, though she 
is always present at these combats. He then emphasized the 
significant fact that courtship takes place long after pairing has 
ceased, and the question of selection thns been eliminated. The 
object of courtship, he concluded, is not sexual selection by the 
female, but the sexual excitement of botli male and female, such 
excitement, he asserted, not only rendering coupling easier, but 
favoring fecundation. Modesty, also, Tillier further argued, 
agaiu anticipating Q-roos, works toward the same end ; it renders 
the male more ardent, and by retarding eonpling may also in- 
crease the secretions of the sexual glands and favor the chances 
of reproduction.! 

In a charming volume entitled The Naturalist in La Plata (1892) 
Mr. W. H. Hudson included a remarkable chapter on “Music and 
Dancing in Hature.'' In this chapter he described many of the dances, 
songs, and love-antics of birds, hut regarded all such phenoniBna as 
merely “periodical fits of gladness.” Wliile, however, we may quite well 
agi’ee with Mr. Hudson that conscious sexual gratification on the part 
of the female is not the cause of music and dancing performances in 
birds, nor of the brighter colors and ornaments that distinguish the 
male, such an opinion by no means excludes the conclusion that these 
phenomena are primarily sexual and intimately connected with the 
process of tumescence in both sexes. It is noteworthy that, according 
to H. E. Howard (“On Sexual Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, Nov., 
1903), color is most developed just before pairing, rapidly hcooming 
less beautiful — even within a few hours — after this, and the most 
beautiful male is most sueeesaful in getting paired. The fact that, 
as Mr. Hudson himself points out, it is at the season of love that these 
manifestations mainly, if not exclusively, appear, and that it is tha 
more brilliant and highly endowed males which play the chief part in 
them, only serves to eoulirm such a conclusion. To argue, with Mr. 
Hudson, that they cannot be sexual because they sometimes occur be- 
fore the arrival of the females, . is much the same as to argue that the 

Moreover, as R, Muller points out {loo. cit,, p, 290), lighting would not 
usually attain the end desired, for if the males expend their time and 
strength in a serious combat they merely afford a third less pugnacious 
male a better opportunity of running off with the prize. 

IL. Tillier, L'Instinot Semiel, 1889, pp. 74, 118, 110, 124 et seq., 289. 
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antics of a kitten with a feather or a reel have no relationship whah 
ever to mice. The birds that began earliest to practise their accom- 
plishments would probably have most chance of success when the females 
arrived. Darwin himself said that nothing is commoner than for 
animals to take pleasure in practising whatever instinct they follow 
at other times for some real good. These manifestations are primarily 
for the sake of producing sexual tumesecncej and could not well have 
been developed to the height they have reached unless they were con- 
nected closely with propagation. That they may incidentally serve to 
express “gladness” one need not feel called upon to question. 

Another observer of birds, Mr. E. Selous, has made observations 
which are of interest in this connection. He finds that all bird-dances 
are not nuptial, but that some birds — ^the stone-ourlow (or great plover), 
for exampjle— have different kinds of dances. Among these birds he has 
made the observation, very significant from our present point of view, 
that the nuptial dances, taken part in by both of the pair, are imme- 
diately followed by intercourse. In spring “all such runnings and chas- 
ings are, at this time, but a part of the business of pairing, and one 
divines at once that such attitudes are of a sexual character. . . 

Here we have a bird with distinct nuptial (sexual) and social (non-sex- 
ual) forms of display or antics, and the former as well as the latter are 
equally indulged in by both sexes.” (E. Selous, Bird WatoMng, pp, 
16-20.) 

The same author (iUd., pp. 79, 94) argues that in the fights of two 
males for one female — with violent emotion on one side and intereBted 
curiosity on the other — the attitude of the former “might gradually 
come to he a display made entirely for the female, and of the latter a 
greater or less degree of pleasurable excitement raised by it, with a 
choice in accordance.” On this view the interest of the female would 
first have been directed, not to the plumage, but to tbe frenzied actions 
and antics of the male. From these antics in undecorated birds would 
gradually develop the interest in waving plumes and fluttering wings, 
Such a dance might come to he of a quite formal and non-courting 
nature. 

Last, we owe to Professor Hiicker what may fairly be, regarded, 
in all main outlines, as an almost final statement of the matter. In his 
Gesang der Vogel (1900) he gives a very clear account of the evolution 
of hird-song, which he regards as the most essential element in all this 
group of manifestations, furnishing the key also to the dancing and 
other antics. Originally the song consists only of call-cries and recogni- 
tion-notes. Under the parallel influence of natural selection and sexual 
selection they become at the pairing season reflexes of excitement and 
thus develop into methods of producing excitement, in the male by the 
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muscular energy required, and in tlie female througli the ear; finally 
they become play, though here also it is probable that use is not ex- 
cluded. Tlius, so far as the male bird is concerned, bird-song possesses 
a primary prenuptial significance in attracting the female, a secondary 
nuptial significance in producing excitement (p. 48). He holds also 
that the less-developed voices of the females aid in attaining the 
same end (p. 51). Finally, bird-song possesses a tertiary extranuptial 
significance (including exercise play, expression of gladness). Hilcker 
points out, at the same time, that the maintenance of some degree of 
sexual excitement beyond pairing time may he of value for the preserva- 
tion of the species, in ease of disturbance during breeding and consequent 
necessity for commencing breeding over again. 

Such a theory as tliis fairly coincides with the views brought for- 
ward in the preceding pages, — ^views whieh are believed to be in harmony 
with the general trend of thought today, — since it emphasizes the im- 
portance of tumescence and all that favors tumescence in the sexual 
process. The so-called esthetic element in sexual selection is only in- 
directly of importance. The male’s beauty is really a symbol of his 
force. 

It will be seen that tliis attitude toward the faets of tumescence 
among birds and other animals includes the recognition of dances, songs, 
ate., as expressions of “gladness.” As such they are closely comparable 
to the art manifestations among human races. Here, as Wcismann in 
his Oedanhen uber Musilc, has remarked, we may regard the artistic 
faculty as a by-product: “This [musical] faculty is, as it were, the 
mental hand with which we play on our ow’n emotional nature, a hand 
not shaped for this purpose, not due to the necessity for the enjoyment 
of music, but owing its origin to entirely different requirements.” 

The psychological significance of these facts has been eaxc- 
fully studied and admirably developed by Groos in liis classic 
works on the play instinct in animals and in men.i Going 
beyond Wallace, Groos denies conscious sexual selection, but, as 
he points out, this by no means involves the denial of uncon- 
scious selection in. the sense that “the female is most easily won 
by the male who most strongly excites her sexual instincts.” 
Groos further quotes a pregnant generalization, of Ziegler ; ‘^Tn 
all animals a high degree of excitement of the nervous system 
is mcessary to procreation, and thus we find an excited prelude 

IK. Groos, Die Spiele der Thieve, 1896; Die Spiele dev Mensohen, 
1899; both are translated into English. 
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to procreation widely spread.”^ Such a stage, indeed, as Groog 
points oiit, is usually necessary before any markedly passionate 
discharge of motor energy, as may be observed in angiy dogs 
and the liomeric heroes. While, however, in other motor ex- 
plosions the prelude may be reduced to a minimum, in courtship 
it is found in a highly marked degree. The primary object of 
courtship, Groos insists, is to produce sexual excitement. 

It is true that Groos^s main propositions were by no 
means novel. Thus, as I have pointed ont, he was at most 
points anticipated by Tillier. But Groos developed the argu- 
ment in so masterly a manner, and with bo many wide-ranging 
illustrations, that he has carried conviction where the mere 
insight of others had passed unperceived. Since Danviu wrote 
the Descent of Man the chief step in the development of the 
theory of sextial selection has been taken by Groos, who has 
at the same time made it clear that sexiral selection is largely 
a special ease of natural selection.^ The conjunction of the 
sexes is seen to be an end only to be obtained with much 
struggle; the difficulty of achieving sexual erethism in both 
sexes, the difficulty of so stimulating such erethism in the fe- 
male that her instinctive coyness is overcome, these difficulties 
the best and most vigorous males,® those most adapted in other 

1 Proi. E. E. Ziegler, in a private letter to Professor Grooa, BpieU 
der Tliiere, p. 202. 

2 Die Spiele der TMere, p. 244. Tliis had been briefly pointed out 
by earlier writers. Thus, Haeckel (Gm. Morph., ii, p. 244) remarked 
that iigliting for females is a special or modified kind of struggle for ex- 
istenee, and that it acts on both sexes. 

3 It may be added that in the human species, as Bray remarks 
(“Le Beau dans ia Nature,” Revue PhiloaopMque, October, 1901, p. 403), 
“the hymen rvould seem to tend to the same end, as if nature had 
wished to reinforce hy a natural obstacle the moral restraint of modesty, 
so that only the vigorous male could insure his reproduction.” There 
■oau be no doubt that among many animals pairing is delayed so far 
as possible until maturity . is reached. "It is a strict rule amongst 
birds,” reruarks J. Gr. Millais (op. oit., p. 40), “that they do not breed 
until both sexes have attained the perfect adult plumage,” Until that 
happens, it seems probable, the conditions for sexual excitation arc not 
fully established. We know little,- says Howard (Zoologist, 1903, p. 
407), of the age at which birds begin to breed, but it is known that 
“there_ are yearly great numbers of individuals who do not breed, and 
the evidence seems to show that such individuals, are immature,” 
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respects to eai'ry on the race, may most easily overcome. In 
this connection we may note what Marro has said in another 
connection, when attempting to answer the question why it is 
that a-mnug savages courtship becomes so often a matter in 
which persuasion takes the form, of force. The explanation, 
lie remarks, is yet very simple. Force is the foundation of 
virility, and its psychic manifestation is courage. In the strug- 
gle for life violence is the first virtue. The modesty of women 
— iu its primordial form consisting in physical resistance, activn 
or passive, to the assaults of the male — aided selection hy put- 
ting to the test man’s most important quality, force. Thus it 
is that when choosing among rivals for her favors a woman 
attributes value to violence.^ Marro thus independently con- 
firms the result reached by G-roos. 

The debate which has for so many years been proceeding 
concerning the validity of the theory of sexual selection may 
now be said to ba brought to an end. Those who supported 
Darwin and those who opposed him were, both alike, in part 
right and in part wrong, and it is now possible to combine the 
elements of truth on either side into a coherent whole. This is 
now beginning to be widely recognized; Lloyd Morgan, ^ for in- 
stance, has readjusted his position as regards the '‘pairing 
instinct” in the light of Groos’s contribution to the subject. 
'"The hypothesis of sexual selection,” he concludes, “suggests 
tliat the accepted male is the one which adequately evokes the 
pairing impulse. . . . Courtship may thus he regarded 

from the physiological point of view as a means of producing 
the requisite amount of pairing hunger; of stimulating the whole 
system and facilitating general and special vascular changes; 
of creating tliat state of profound and explosive irritability 
which has for its psychological concomitant or antecedent an 
imperious and irresistible craving. . . . Courtship is thus 

lA. Marro, La Fuberti, 1901, p. 464. 

2 Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior, 1900, pp. 264-5. It may be 
added that, on the esthetic side, Him, in liia study ( The Origins of Art. 
1900), reaches conclusions which likewise, in the main, concord with 
those of Groos. 
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the strong and steady bending of the bow that the arrow may 
find its mark in a biological end of the highest importance in 
the survival of a healthy and vigorous race.” 

Having thus viewed the matter broadly, we may consider in detail 
a few examples of the process of tumesoenee among the lower animals 
and man, for, as will he seen, the process in both is identical. As 
regards animal courtship, the best treasury of facts is Brelim’s y/tio-, 
lehen, while Btlohner’s Liebe und Liebes-Lehen in der Thiorioelt is a use- 
ful summary; the admirable discussion of bird-dancing and other forms 
of courtship in Hacker’s Qesang der Vogel, chapter iv, may also be con- 
sulted. As regards man, Wallaschek’s Primitive Musio, chapter vii, 
brings together much scattei-ed material, and is all the more valuable 
since the author rejects any form of sexual selection; Hirn’s Origins 
of Art, chapter xvii, is well worth reading, and Finok’s Primitive Love 
and Love-stories contains a large amount of miscellaneous information. 
I have preferred not to draw on any of these easily aooessihle sources 
(except that in one or two cases I have utilized references they sup- 
plied), but here simply furnish illustrations met with in the course of 
my own reading. 

Even in the hermaphroditic slugs (Limaw maximus) the process 
of courtship is slow and elaborate. It has been described by James 
Bladou ("The Loves of the Slug [Limam cinercus],” Zoologist, vol. xv, 
1857, p. 6272). It begins toward midnight on sultry summer nights, 
one slug slowly following another, resting its mouth oc what may be 
called the tail of tiie flrst, and following its every movement. Einally 
they, stop and begin crawling around each other, emitting large quan- 
tities of mucus. When this has constituted a mass of sufficient size 
and consistence they suspend themselves from it by a cord of mucus 
from nine to fifteen inches in length, continuing to turn round each 
other till their bodies form a cone. Then the organs of generation are 
protruded from their orifice near the mouth and, hanging down a short 
distance, touch each other. They also then begin again the same spiral 
motion, twisting around each other, like a two-strand cord, assuming 
various and beautiful forms, sometimes like an inverted agaric, or a 
foliated murex, or a leaf of curled parsley, the light falling on the 
ever-varying surface of the generative organs sometimes producing 
iridescence. It is not until after a considerable time that the organs 
untwist and are withdrawn and the bodies separate, to crawl up the 
suspending cord and depart. 

Some snails have a special orga,n for creating sexual excitement. 
A remarkable part of the reproductive system in many of the true 
Helicido) is the so-called dart, lAebespfeil, or telum Veneris. It consists 
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if a straight or curved, sometimes slightly twisted, tubular shaft of 
carbonate of lime, tapering to a fine point above, and enlarging grad- 
ually, more often somewhat abruptly, to the base. The sides of the 
shaft are sometimes furnished with two or more blades;, these are 
apparently not for cutting purposes, but simply to brace the stem. 
The dart is contained in a daxt-sac, which is attached as a sort of 
pocket to the vagina, at no great distance from its orifice. In Eel-i(B 
aspersa the dart is about five-sixteenths of an inch in length, and one- 
eighth of an inch in breadth at its base. It appears most probable 
that the dart is employed aa an adjunct for the sexual act. Besides the 
fact of the position of the dart-sae anatomically, we find that the 
darts are extended and become imbedded in the fiesh, just before or 
during the act of copulation. It may be regarded, then, as an organ 
who.se functions induce excitement preparatory to sexual union. It only 
oocur.s in well-grown specimens. (Rev. L. H. Cooke, “Molluscs,” 0am- 
Iridge Natural History, vol. iii, p. 143.) 

Racovitza has shown that in the octopus ( Ootopm vulgaris) court- 
ship la carried on with considerable delicacy, and not brutally, as had 
previously been supposed. Tlie male gently stretches out his third arm 
on the right and caresses the female with its extremity, eventually pass- 
ing it into the chamber formed by the mantle. The female contracts 
spasmodically, but does not attempt to move. They remain thus about 
an hour or more, and during this time the male shifts the arm from 
one oviduct to the other. Pinally he withdraws his arm, caresses her 
with it for a few moments, and then r-epiaces it with his other arm. 
(B. 6. Racovitza, in Archives de Zoologic Ea;p6rimontale, quoted in 
Natural Science, bTovember, 1894.) 

The phenomena of courtship are very well illustrated by spiders. 
Peokliam, who has carefully studied them, tells us of Saitis puleca; 
“On May 24tli we found a mature female, and placed her in one 
of the larger boxes, and the next day we put a male in with her. . He 
saw her as she stood perfectly still, twelve inches away; the glance 
seemed to excite him, and he at once moved toward her; when some four 
inches from her he stood still, and then began the most remarkable per- 
formances that an amorous male could offer to an admiring female. She 
eyed him eagerly, changing her position from time to time so that he 
might be always in view. He, raising his whole body on one side by 
straightening out the legs, and lowering it on the other by folding the 
first two pairs of legs up and under, leaned so far over as to be in 
danger of losing his balance, which he only maintained by sliding 
rapidly toward the lowered side. The palpus, too, on this side was 
turned back' to correspond to the direction of the legs nearest it. He 
moved in a semicircle for about two inches, and then instantly re- 
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versed, the position of the legs and circled in the opposite direction, 
gradually approaching nearer and nearer to the female. Wow she 
dashes tov'ard him, while he, raising his first pair of legs, extends 
them upward and forward as if to hold her' oil, but withal slowly re- 
treats. Again and again he circles from side to side, she gazing toward 
him in a softer mood, evidently admiring the grace of his antics. This 
is repeated until we liave counted ona hundred and eleven circles made 
by the ardent little male. Now he approaches nearer and nearer, and 
when almost within reach whirls madly around and around her, she 
joining and whirling with Mm in a giddy maze. Again he falls back 
and resumes his semicircular motions, with his body tilted over; she, 
all excitement, lowers her head and raises her body so that it is almost 
vertical; both draw nearer; she moves slowly under him, he crawling 
over her head, and the mating is accomplished,” 

The same arrthor thus describes the courtship of Deitdryphantes 
elegans : “While from tliree to five inches distant from her, he begins to 
wave his plumy first legs in a way that r-eminds one of a windmill. . She 
eyes him fiercely, and he keeps at a proper distance for a long time. Ih 
he comes close she dashes at him, and he quickly retreats. Sometimes 
he becomes bolder, and when within an inch, pauses, with the first legs 
outstretched befoi-e him, not raised as is common in other species; the 
palpi also are held stiffly out in front with the points together. Again 
she drives him oft', and so the play continues. Now the male grows c.x- 
oited as he approaches her, and while still several inches away, whirls 
completely around and around; pausing, he runs elo.ser and begins to 
make bis abdomen quiver as he stands on tiptoe in front of her. Pranc- 
ing from side to side, he grows bolder and bolder, while she seems less 
fierce, and yielding to the excitement, lifts up her magnificently irides- 
cent abdomen, holding it at one time vertical, and at another sideways 
to him. She no longer rushes at him, but retreats a little as he ap- 
proaches. At last he comes close to her, lying flat, with his first legs 
stretched out and quivering. With the tips of his front legs lie gently 
pats her; this seems to arouse the old demon of resistance, and she 
drives iiim back. Again and again he pats her with a caressing move- 
ment, gradually creeping nearer and nearer, which she now permits 
without resistance, until he crawls over her head to her abdomen, far 
enough to reach the epigynum with his palpus.” (G. W. Peckhani, 
“Sexual Selection of Spiders,” Occasional Papers of the Natural History 
Society of Wisconsin, 1889, quoted in Nature, August 21, 1890.) 

The courtship of another spider, the Agelena labyrinthica, has 
been studied by LScaillon (“Lea Instincts et lea Psycliismes des 
AralgnSes,” Revue Soientifique, Sept. 15, 1906. The male enters the 
female’s web and may be found there about the middle of July. When 
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courtship has begun it is not interrupted by the closest observation, 
even under the magnifying glass. At first it is the male which seeks 
to couple and he pursues the female over her web till she consents. 
The pursuit may last some hours, the male agitating his abdomen in a 
peculiar way, while the female simply retreats a short distance without 
allowing herself to be approached. At last the female holds herself 
completely motionless, and then the male approaches, seizes her, places 
her on her side, sometimes carrying her to a more suitable part of the 
web. Then one of his copulative apparatus is applied to the female 
genital opening, and copulation begins. Wlien completed ( on an aver- 
age in about two hours) the male withdraws his copulatory palpus and 
turns over the female, who is still inert, on to her other side, then 
brings his second copulatory a pparatus to the female opening and starts 
afresh. When the process is definitely completed the male leaves 
die female, suddenly retiring to a little distance. The female, who 
had remained completely motionless for four hours, suddenly runs after 
the male. But she only pursues him for a short distance, and the two 
spiders remain together without any danger to either. Ldoaillon dis- 
believes the statement of Romanes (in his Animal Intelligence) that 
the female eats the male after copulation. But this certainly seems to 
occur sometimes among insects, as illustrated by the following instance 
described by so careful an observer of insects as Fabre. 

The Mantis religiosa is described by Fabre as contemplating the 
female for a long time in an attitude of ecstasy. She remains still and 
seems indifferent. He is small and she is large. At last he approaches; 
spreads his wing.s, which tremble convulsively; leaps on her back, and 
fixes himself there. The preludes arc long and the coupling itself 
sometimes oeoupies five or six hours. Then they separate. But the 
same day or the followng day she seizes him and eats him up in small 
mouthfuls. She will permit a whole series of males to have iutercourse 
with her, always eating them up directly afterward. Fabre has even 
seen her eating the male while still on her back, his head and neck 
gone, but his body still firmly attached. (J. IT. Fabre, Souvenirs Ento- 
mologiques, fifth series, p. 307.) Fabre also describes in great detail 
{Hid., ninth series, chs. xxi-xxii) the sexual parades of the Languedoc 
Bcorpion (Scorpio ocoitanus) , an arachnid. Tliese parades are in public; 
for their subsequent intercourse the couple seek complete seclusion, and 
the female finally eats the male. 

An insect (a species of Empis) has been described which excites 
the female by manipulating a large balloon. "Tliis is of elliptical shape, 
about seven millimeters long (nearly twice as long as the fly), hollow, 
and composed entirely of a single layer of minute hubbies, nearly uni- 
form in size, arranged in regular circles concentric with the axis of the 
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structure. The beautiful, glistening whiteness of the object when the 
sun shines upon it makes it very conspicuous. The bubbles were 
slightly viscid, and in nearly every case there was a sTuall fly pressed 
into the front end of the balloon, apparently as food for the Bmpis. In 
all cases they were dead. The balloon appears to be made while the 
insect is flying in the air. Those flying highest had the smallest bal- 
loons. The bubbles are probably produced by some modification of the 
anal organs. It is possible that the captured fly serves as a nucleus to 
begin the balloon on. One ease of a captured fly but no balloon was 
observed. After commencing, it is probable that the rest of the struc- 
ture is made by revolving the completed part between the hind legs and 
adding more bubbles somewhat spirally. The posterior end of the bal- 
loon is left more or less open. The purpose of this structure is to 
attract the female. When numerous males were flying up and down 
the road, it happened several times that a female was seen to approach 
them from some choke-cherry blossoms near by. The males immediately 
gathered in her path, and she with little hesitation selected for a mate 
the one with the largest balloon, taking a position upon his hack, After 
copulation had begun, the pair would settle down toward the ground, 
select a quiet spot, and the female would alight by placing her front 
legs across a horizontal grass blade, her head resting against the blade 
so as to brace the body in position. Here she would continue to hold 
the mala beneath her for a little time, until the process was finished. 
The male, meanwhile, wordd be rolling the balloon about in a variety of 
positions, juggling with it, one might almost say. After the male and 
female parted company, the male immediately dropped the balloon upon 
the ground, and it was greedily seized by ants. No illustration could 
properly show the beauty of the balloon.^’ ' (Aldrich and Turley, "A 
Balloon-making Ply,” American Naturalist, October- 1899.) 

“In many species of moths the males ‘assemble’ around the freshly 
emerged female, but no special advantage appears to attend on early 
arrival. The female sits apparently motionless, while the little crowd 
pf suitors buzz around her for several minutes. ’ Suddenly, and, as far 
as one can see, without any sign from the female, one of the males pairs 
with her and all the others immediately disappear. In these cases the 
males do not fight or struggle in any way, and as one watches the cere- 
mony the wonder arises as to how the moment is determined, and why 
the pairing did not take place before. Proximity does not decide the 
point, for long beforehand the males often alight close to the female 
and brush against lier with fluttering wings. I have wmtehed the process 
exactly as I have described it in a common Northern Noctua, the antler 
moth {Oliarwaos graminis), and I have seen the same thing among 
beetles.” (E, B. Poulton, The dolors of Animals^ 1890, p. 301.) This 
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author mentions that among some butterflies tbe females take tlie active 
part. The example here q^uoted of courtship among moths illustrates 
liow phenomena which are -with difficulty explicable by the theory of 
sexual selection in its original 'form become at once intelligible when 
we realize the importance of tumescence in courtship. 

Of the Argentine eow-bird (Moloihrus bonariensis) Hudson says 
[Argentine Ornithology, vol. i, p. 73) : “The song of the male, partic- 
ularly ■when making love, is accompanied -with gestures and actions 
fiomewliat like those of the domestic pigeon. He swells himself out, 
beating the ground -with his wings, and uttering a aeries of deep in- 
ternal notes, followed by others loud and clear; and occasionally, when 
uttering them, he suddenly takes wing and flies directly away from the 
female to a distance of fifty yards, and performs a wide circuit about 
her in the air, singing all the time., Tlie homely object of his passion, 
always appears utterly indifferent to this curious and pretty perform- 
ance; yet she must be even more impressionable tlian most female birds, 
since she continues scattering about her parasitical and often wasted 
eggs during four months in every year.” 

Of a tyrant-bird [Pitangua Boliviamis) Hudson writes [Argentine 
Ornithology, vol. i, p. 148) ; "Though the, male and female are . greatly 
attached, they do not go nfleld to hunt in company, hut separate to 
meet again at intervals during, the day. One of a couple (say, the 
female) returns to the trees where they are accustomed to meet, . and 
after a time, becoming impatient or anxious at tbe delay of her consort, 
utters a very long, clear call-note.. He is perhaps a quarter of a mile 
away, watching for a frog beside a .pool, or heating over a thistle-bed, 
but he hears the note and presently responds with one of equal power. 
Then, perhaps, for half an hour, , at, intervals of half a minute, the 
birds answer each other, though the powerful call of the one must in- 
terfere with his hunting. At length he returns; then the t'wo birds, 
perobed. close together, with their, yellow bosoms almost touching, 
crests elevated, and beating the branch with their wings, scream their 
loudest notes in concert— confused jubilant noise that rings through 
tbe whole plantation. Their joy at meeting is patent, and their action 
corresponds to the warm embrace of a loving human couple.” 

.Of the red-breasted marsh-bird [Leistes superoilicuris) Hudson 
(Argentine Ornithology, vol. i, p. 100) writes: “These birds are migra- 
tory, and appear everywhere in the eastern part of the Argentine coun- 
try early in October, arriving singly, after which each male takes txp a 
position in a field or open space abounding with coarse grass and herb- 
age, ■where he spends most of his time perohed on the summit of a tall 
stalk or weed, his glowing crimson bosom showing at a distance like 
some splendid flower above the herbage. At intervals of two or three 
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minutes lie soars vertically up to a height of twenty or twenty-five 
yards to utter his song, composed of a single long, powerful and rather 
musical note, ending with an attempt at a flourish, during which the 
bird flutters and turns about in the air; then, as if discouraged at his 
failure, he drops down, emitting harsh, guttural chirps, to resume his 
stand. Meanwhile the female is invisible, keeping closely concealed 
under the long grass. But at length, attracted perhaps by the bright 
bosom and aeria.! music of the male, she occasionally exhibits herself 
for a few moments, starting up with a wild zigzag flight, and, darting 
this way and that, presently drops into the grass once more. The 
moment she appears above the grass the male gives chase, and they 
vanish from sight together.” 

"Courtship with the mallard,” says J. O. Millais ( ’Natural History 
of British DuoJcs, p. 6), “appears to he carried on by both sexes, though 
generally three or four drakes are seen showing themselves oil to attract 
the attention of a single duck. Swimming round her, in a coy and 
aemi-aelf-oonsoious manner, they now and again all stop quite still, 
nod, bow, and throw their necks out in token of their admiration and 
their desire of a favorable response. But the most interesting display 
is when all the drakes simultaneously stand up in • the water and 
rapidly pass their bills down their breasts, uttering at the same time 
a low single note somewhat like the first half of the call that teal and 
pintail make when ‘showing off.’ At other times the love-making of 
the drake seems to be rather passive than active. Wliile graciously 
allowing himself to be courted, he holds his head high with conscious 
pride, and accepts as a matter of course any attention that may he 
paid to him. A proud bird is he when three or four ducks come swim- 
ming along beside and around him, uttering a curious guttural note, 
and at the same time dipping their hills in quick succession to right 
and left. He knows what that means, and carries himself with even 
greater dignity than before. In the end, however, he must give in. As a 
last appeal, one of his lady lovers may coyly lower herself in the water 
till only the top of her back, head, and neck is seen, and so fascinating 
an advance as this no drake of any sensibility can withstand.” 

The courting of the Argus pheasant, noted for the extreme beauty 
of the male’s plumage, was observed by H. 0. Porbes in Sumatra. It 
is the habit of this bird to make “a large circus, some ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, in the forest, which it clears of every leaf and twig and 
branch, till the ground is perfectly swept and garnished. On the margin 
of this circus there is invariably a projecting branch or high-arched 
root, at a few feet elevation above the ground, on which the female bird 
takes its place, wdiile in the ring the male — the male birds alone possess 
great decoration — shows off all its magnificence for the gratification and 
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pleasure of his consort and to exalt liimself in her eyes.” (H. 0. ForbeSj 
A Wuraliat’s Wmiderings, 1885, p. 131.) 

“All ostriches, adults as well as chicks, have a strange habit 
known as ‘waltzing.' After running for a few hundred yards they will 
also stop, and, with raised wings, spin around rapidly for some time 
after until quite giddy, when a broken leg occasionally occurs. . 

Vicious cocks ‘roll’ when challenging to fight or when wooing the hen. 
The eook will suddenly buxnp down on to his knee,s (the ankle-joint), 
open his wings, and then swing them alternately hackxv’ard and forward, 
as if on a pivot. . . . While rolling, every feather over the whole 

body is on end, . and the plumes are open, like a large white fan. At 
such a time the bird sees very imperfectly, if at all; in fact, he seems 
go preoccupied that, if pursued, one may often approach unnoticed. 
Just before rolling, a cook, especially if courting the hen, will often run 
slowly and daintily on the points of Ms toes, with neck slightly in- 
flated, upright, and rigid, the tall half-drooped, and all his body-feathers 
fluffed up; the wings raised and expanded, the inside edges touching the 
sides of the neck for nearly the whole of its length, and the plume? 
showing separately, like an open fan. In no other attitude is the 
splendid beauty of his plumage displayed to such advantage.” (S. C. 
Cronwriglit Schreiner, “The Ostrich,” Zoologist, March, 1807.) 

As may be seen from the foregoing fairly typical examples, the 
plienomena of courtship are highly dex’eloped, and have been most care- 
fully studied, in animals outside the mammal series. It may seem a 
long leap from birds to man; yet, uis will be seen, the pihonomena among 
primitive human peoples, if not, indeed, among many civilized peoples 
also, closely resemble those found among birds, though, unfortunately, 
they have not usually been so carefully studied. 

In Australia, where dancing is carried to a high pitch of elabora- 
tion, its association with the sexual impulse is close and unmistakable, 
Tims, Mr. Samuel Gason (of whom it has been said that “no man living 
lias been more among blacks or knows more of their ways”) remarks 
concerning a dance of the Dieyerie tribe: “Tills dance men and women 
only take part in, in regular form and position, keeping splendid time 
to the rattle of the beat of two boomerangs; some of the ivomen keep 
time by clapping their hands between their thighs; promiscuous sexual 
intercourse follows after the dance; jealousy is forbidden.” Again, at 
the Mobieri'ie, or rat-lmrvest, “many weeks’ preparation before the 
dance comes off; no quan-eling is allowed; promiscuous sexual inter- 
course during the ceremony.” The fact that jealousy is forbidden at 
these festivals clearly indicates that sexual intercourse is a recognized 
and probably essential element in the eeremonies. This is further 
emphasized by the fact that at other festivals open sexual intercourse 
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is not allowed. Tims, at the Mindarie, or dance at a peace festival 
(when a numbei- of tribes comes together), “there is great rejoicing at 
the coming festival, which is generally held at the full of the moon, and 
kept up all night. The men are artistically decorated with down and 
feather.s, with all kinds of designs. The down and feathora are stuck on 
their bodies with blood freshly taken from their penis; they are also 
nicely painted with various colors; tufts of bough.s^ are tied on their 
ankles to make a noise while dancing. Promiscuous sexual intereonrse 
is carried on secretly j many quarrels occur at this time.” {Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, vol. xxiv, November, 1894, p. 174.) 

In Australian dances, sometimes men and women dance together, 
sometimes tlie men dance alone, sometimes the women. In. one dance 
described by Eyre: "Women are the ehiof performers; their bodies 
are painted with white streaks, and their hair adorned with cockatoo 
feathers. They carry large sticks in their hands, and place themselves 
in a row in front, while the men with their spear.^ stand in a row 
behind them. Tliey then all commence their movements, but without 
intermingling, the males and females dancing by themselves.- Tlie 
women have occasionally another mode of dancing, by joining the hands 
together over the head, closing the feet, and bringing the knees into 
contact. The legs are tlien thrown outward from the knee, while the 
feet and hands are kept in their original position, and, being drawn, 
quickly in again, a sharp sound is produced by the collision. Tliis is 
also practised alone by young girls or by several together for their own 
amusement. It is adopted also when a single woman is placed in front 
of a row of male dancers to excite their pas.sions.” (E. J. Eyre, Jour~ 
nals of JUmpedi lions into Gontral Australia, vol. ii, p. 235.) 

A charming Australian folk-tale Concerning two sisters with wings, 
who disliked men, and their wooing by a man, clearly indicates, even 
among the Australians (whose love-making is commonly supposed to be 
somewhat brutal in character), the consciousness that it is by his 
beauty, charm, and skill in courtship that a man wins a woman. 
Unahanaoh, the lover, stole unperceived to the river where the girls 
were bathing and at la.st showed himself carelessly sitting on a high 
tree. Tire girls were startled, hut thought it would he safe to amuse 
themselves by looking at the intruder. “Young and with the most 
active figure, yet of a strength that defied the strongest emu, and even 
enabled him to resist an 'old man’ kangaroo, he had no equal in the 
chase, and consoious power gave a dignity to his expression tliat at one 
glance calmed the fears of the two girls, His large brilliant eyes, 
shaded by a deep fringe of soft black eyelashes, gazed down upon them 
admiringly, and his rich black hair hung around his well-formed face, 
smooth and shining from the emu-oil with, which it was abundantly 
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roveied” persuaded them to talk and by and by induced them 

to call him husband. Then they went off with him, with no thought of 
flight in their hearts. (“Australian Folklore Stories,” collected by 
W Dunlop, Journal of the Anthropologioal Institute, new series, vol. i, 
1898, p. 33.) 

Of the people of Torres Straits Haddon states {Reports Anthro- 
mlocjioal Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, p. 222) : “It was during 
the secular dance, or Kap, that the girls usually lost their hearts to 
the young men. A young man who was a good dancer would find favor 
in the sight of the girls. This can be readily understood by anyone who 
has seen the active, skilful, and fatiguing dances of these people. A 
young man who could acquit himself well in these dances must be 
possessed of no mean strength and agility, qualities which everywhere 
appeal to the opposite sex. Further, he was decorated, according to 
local custom, with all that would render him more imposing in the eyes 
of the spectators. As the former chief of Mahuiag put it, Tn England 
if a man has plenty of money, women want to marry him; so here, if a 
man dances well they too want him.’ In olden days the war-dance, 
■\vlvieh was performed after a successful foray, would be the most power- 
ful excitement to a marriageahle girl, especially if a young man had 
ilistinguishod himself sufficiently to bring home the head of someone ho 
had killed.” 

Among the tribes inhabiting the month of the Wanigela River, 
Few Guinea, “when a hoy admires a girf, he will not look nt her, speak 
to her, or go near her. He, howeve", shows liis love by athletic bounds, 
posing, and pursuit, and by the spearing of imaginary enemies, etc., 
before her, to attract her attention. If the girl reciprocates his love 
she will employ a small girl to give to him an ugauga gaunct, or love 
invitation, consisting of an areea-nut whose skin has been marked with 
different designs, signifloant of her wish to ugauga. After dark he is 
apprised of the place where the girl awaits him; repairing thither, ha 
seats himself beside her as close as possible, and they mutually share 
in the consumption of the betel-nut.” Tliis constitutes betrothal; 
henceforth he is free to visit the girl’s house and sleep there. Mar- 
iiages usually take pilace at the most important festival of the year, 
the hapa, preparations for which are made during the three previous 
months, so that there may be a bountiful and unfailing supply of 
bananas. Much dancing takes place among the unmarried girls, who, 
also, are tattooed at this time over the whole of the front of the body, 
special attention being paid to the lower parts, as a girl who is not 
properly tattooed there possesses no attraction in ' the eyes of young 
men. Married women and widows and divorced women are not for- 
bidden to take part in these dances, but it would he considered ridid 
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tilous for tliem to do so. (K. E. Guise, “On tie Tribes of the WanigeU 
Biver,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, new series, yol, i, iggg 
,pp. ,209, 214 et seq . ) 

In the island of iSfias in the Malay Archipelago, Modigliani 
(mainly on the excellent aiitliority of Siindermann, tlie missionary) 
states, .at a wedding “dancing and singing go on throughout the day. 
The women, two or three at a time, a little apart from, the men, taka 
part in the dancing, which is very well adapted to emphasize the .curves 
of the flanks and the breasts, though at the same time the defects of 
their legs are exhibited in this series of rhythmic contortions wMeh 
constitute a Nias dance. The moat gi'aceful movement they execute is a 
lascivious undulation of the flanks while the face and breast are slowly 
wound round by the sa/i-ong [a sort of skirt] held in the hands, and 
then again revealed. These movements are executed with jerks of the 
wrist and contortions of the flanks, not always graceful, but which 
excite the admiration of the spectators, even of the women, who form iu 
groups to sing in chorus a compliment, more or less sincere, in which 
they say; ‘Tliey dance with the grace of birds when they fly. They 
dance as the hawk flies; it is lovely to see.’ They sing and dance both 
at rveddings and at other festivals.” (Elio Modigliani, Un Yiaggio a 
mas, 1890, p. 549.) 

In Sumatra Maraden States th.at chastity prevails more, perhaps, 
than among any other people: “But little apparent courtsliip precedes 
their marriages. Their manners do not admit of it, the loojong and 
geddas (youths of each sex.) being carefully kept asunder and the lattoi- 
seldom trusted from under the wings of tlieir mothers. . . . Tim 

opportunities which the young people have of seeing and conversing 
with each other are at the birnbangs, or public festivals. On these 
occasions the young .people meet together and dance and sing in com- 
pany. The men, when determined in their regard, generally employ 
an old woman as their agent, by whom they make known their senti- 
ments, and send presents to the female of their choice. The parents 
then interfere, and the preliminaries being settled, a birnbang takes 
place. The young women proceed in a body to tbe upper end of the laUi 
(hall), where there is a part divided off for them by a curtain. Tliey 
do not always make their appearance before dinner, that time, previous 
to a second or third meal, being appropriated to cock-flghting or other 
diversions peculiar to men. In the evening their other amusements 
take place, of which the dances are the principal. These are performed 
either singly or by two women, two men, or with both mixed. Their 
motions and attitudes are usually slow, approaching often to the las- 
civious. They bend forward as they dance, and usually carry a fan, 
which , they close and strike smartly against their elbows at particular 
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wdenees. . • • The assembly seldom breaks tip before daylight and 

these hirnlangs are often continued for several days together. Tlia 
young men frequent them in order to look out for vrives, and the lasses 
of course set themselves off to the best advantage. They 'wear their 
best silken dresses, of their own -weaving, as many ornaments of flligrae 
as they possess, silver rings upon their arms and legs, and eai'-rings of 
a partioular construction. Their hair is variously adorned with flowers, 
and perfumed with oil of benjamin. Givet is also in repute, but more 
used by the men. To render their skin fine, smooth, and soft they make 
use of a white cosmetic called poopoor [a mixture of ginger, patoh-leaf, 
maize, sandal-wood, fairy-cotton, and mush-seed with a basis of fine 
rice].” (W. Marsden, History of Sumatra,, 1783, p. 230.) 

Hie Alfuras of Seram in the Moluccas, who have not yet been 
spoilt by foreign influences, are very fond of music and dancing. Their 
walcu dances, which take place at night, have been described by Joest: 
"Great torches of dry bamboos and piles of burning resinous leaves light 
up the giant trees to their very summits and reveal in the distance the 
little huts which the Alfuras have built in the virgin forests, as well as 
the skulls of the slain. The women squat together by the fire, making a 
deafening noise with the gongs and the drums, while the young girls, 
richly adorned with pearls and fragrant flowers, await the beginning oi 
the dance. Then appear the men and youths without weapons, but in 
full war-costume, the girdle freshly marked with the number of slain 
enemies. [Among the Alfuras, it is the man who has the largest num- 
ber of heads to .show who has most chance of winning the object' of his 
love,] They hold each other's arms and form a circle, which is not, 
however, completely closed. A song is started, and with small, slow 
steps this ring of bodies, like a winding snake, moves sideways, back- 
ward, closes, opens again, tlie steps become heavier, the songs and drums 
louder, the girls enter the circle and witli. closed eyes grasp the girdla 
of their chosen youths, who clasp them by the hips and necks, the chain 
becomes longer and longer, the dance and song more ardent, until the 
dancers grow tired and disappear in the gloom of the forest.” (W. 
Joeat, Welt-Falirton, 1896, Bd. ii, p. 159.) 

The women of the Ne-w Hebrides dance, ox rather sway, to and fro 
in the midst of a circle formed by the men, with whom they do not 
directly mingle. They leap, show their genital parts to the -men, and 
imitate the movements of coitus. Meanwhile the men unfasten the 
wanoit (penis-wrap) from their girdles with one hand, 'with the other 
imitating the action of .seizing a 'woman, and, excited by the women, al so 
go through a mock copulation. Sometimes, it is said, the dancers mas- 
turbate. This takes place amid plaintive songs, interrupted from time 
to time by loud cries and howls.' {Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, 
by a Trenoh army-surgeon, 1808, vol. ii, p. 341.) 
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Among the Mil tribes of tlie Central Indian Hills may be traced ■*( 
desire to secure communion witb the spirit of fertility embodied in 
vegetation. This appears, for instance, in a tree-dance, which is car- 
ried out on a date associated not only with the growths of the crops or 
with harvest, but also with the seasonal period for marriage and the 
annual Saturnalia. (W. Orooke, “The Hill Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropologioai Institute, new series, vol. i, 1809, p. 243.) Tire asso- 
ciation of dancing with seasonal ritual festivals of a generative char- 
acter — of which the above is a fairly typical instance — leads us to 
another aspect of these phenomena on which I have elsewhere touched 
in these Studies (vol. i) when discussing the “Phenomena of Periodicity.” 

The Tahitians, when first discovered by Europeans, appear to have 
been highly civilized on the sexual side and very lieentious. Yet even 
at Tahiti, when visited hy Cook, the strict primitive relationship between 
dancing and courtship still remained traceable. Cook found “a dance 
called Tiniorodee, which is performed by young girls, whenever eight or 
ten of them can he collected together, consisting of motions and gestures 
beyond imagination wanton, in the practice of which they are brought 
up from their earliest childhood, accompanied by words which, if it were 
possible, would more explicitly convey the same ideas. But the practice 
which is allowed to the virgin is prohibited to the woman from the 
moment that she has put these hopeful lessons in practice and realized 
the symbols of the dance.” He added, however, that among the specially 
privileged class of the Areoi these limitations were not observed, for 
he had heard that this dance was sometimes performed by them as a 
preliminary to sexual intercourse. (Hawkesworth, An Account of the 
Poyogros, etc., 1776, vol. iij p. S4.) ■ 

Among the llarquesans at the marriage of a woman, even of high 
rank, she lies with her head at the bridegroom’s knees and all the male 
guests come in single file, singing and dancing— those of lower class 
first and the great chiefs last— and have connection with the woman. 
There are often a very large number of guests and the bride is some- 
times so exhausted at the end that she has to spend several days in bed. 
(Tautain, “Etude sur le Maiiage chez les PolynSsiens,” L’Anthropglogie, 
November- December, 1895, p. 642.) Tlie interesting point for us here 
is that singing and dancing are still regarded as a preliminary to a 
sexual act. It has been noted that in sexual matters the Polynesians, 
when first discovered hy Europeans, had largely gone beyond the primi- 
tive stage, and that this applies also to some of their dances. Thus the 
Imla-hula danee, while primitive in origin,, may probably be compared 
more .to a civilized than to a primitive dance, since it has become 
divorced from real life. In the .-same way, while the sexual pantomime 
dance of the Azimha girls of central Africa has a, direct and recognized 
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relationsMp to the demands of real life, the somewhat allied dames du 
ventre of the Hamitio peoples of northern Africa are merely an amuse- 
ment, a play more or leas based on the sexual instinct. At the same 
time it is important to bear in mind that there is no rigid dia- 
tiiiotion between dances that are^ and those that are not, primitive. 
As Haddon truly points out in a book containing valuable detailed 
descriptions of dances, even among savages dances are so developed that 
it is diiBotdt to trace their origin, and at Torres Straits, he remarks, 
“there are certainly play or secular dances, dances for pure amusement 
without any ulterior design.” (A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters, p. 233.) 
When we remember that dancing had probably become highly developed 
long before man appeared on the earth, this difficulty in determining 
die precise origin of human dancing cannot cause surprise. 

Spix and Martins described how the Muras of Brazil by moonlight 
would engage all night in a Bacchantio dance in a great circle, hand 
in hand, the men on one side, the women on the other, shouting out all 
the time, the men “Who will many me?” the women, “You are .a 
beautiful devil; all women will marry you.” ^ (Spix and Martins, Reise 
in Brasilien, 1831, vol. iii, p. 1117.) They also, described in detail the 
dahte of the Brazilian Puris, performed in a state of complete naked- 
ness, the men in a row, the women in another row behind them. They 
danced backward and forward, stamping and singing, at first, in a slow 
and melancholy style, but gradually with increasing vigor and excite- 
ment.' Tlieii the women began to rotate the pelvis backward and for- 
ward, and the men to thrust their bodies forward, the dance becoming 
a pantomimic representation of sexual intercourse {ibid., vol. i, 1823, 
pp. 373-5). 

Among the Apinages of Brazil, also, the women stand in a row, 
almost motionless, while the men dance and leap in front of them, both 
men and women at the same time singing; (Bnsealioni, “Reise zu dea 
Apinages,” Zeiisohrift filr Hthnoloffie, 1899, ht. 6, p. 650.) 

Among the Gilas of New Mexico,; “when a young man sees a girl 
whom he desires; for a' wife, he first endeavors to gain the good-will of 
the parents ; this accomplished, he proceeds to serenade his lady-love, 
and will often sit for hours, day after day, near her home, playing on 
his flute. Should the girl not appear, it is a sign she rejects him; hut 
if,; on the other hand, she comes out to meet him, he knows that Ms 
suit is accepted, and he takes her, to his home. No marriage ceremony 
is performed.”! (H. H. Bancroft, Hative Races of the Pacific, vol. i, 
p. 549.) 

1 It may be noted that the marriage ceremony Itself is often of the 
nature of a courtship, a symbolic' courtship, embodying a method of 
attaining tiimeseenoo. As Crawley, who has brought out this point. 
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“Among the Minnetarees a singular night-dance is, it is said, 
sometimes held. During this amilsement an opportunity is given to the 
sguaws to select their favorites. A squaw, as she dances, will advance 
to a person with whom she is captivated, either for his personal 
attractions or for Ida renown hi arms; she taps him on the shoulder 
and immediately runs out of the lodge and betakes herself to the bushes, 
followed by the favorite. But if it should happen that he has a par- 
ticular preference for another from whom he expjects the same favor, or 
if ha is restrained by a vow, or is already satiated with indulgence, he 
politely declines her offer by placing bis hand in her bosom, on which 
they return to the assembly and rejoin the dance.-” It is worthy of 
remark that in the language of the Omahas the word watclie applies 
equally to the amusement of dancing and to sexual intercourse, {S. H. 
Long, Esspedition to the Boo7ey Mountains, 1823, vol. i, p. 337.) 

At a Kaffir marriage “singing and dancing last until midnight. 
Each party [the bride’s and the bridegroom’s] dances in front of the 
other, but they do not mingle together. As the evening advances, the 
spirits and passions of all become greatly excited; and the power of 
song, the display of museular action, and the gesticulations of the 
danders and leapers are so-matliing extraordinary, llie manner in which, 
at certain times, one man or woman, more excited than the rest, bounds 
from the ranks, leaps into the air, bounces forward, and darts backward 
beggars all description. These violent exercises usually close about mid- 
night, when each party retires; generally, each man selects a paramour, 
and, indulging in sexual gratification, spends the remainder of the 
night.” (W. C. Holden, The Kaffir Race, 1806, p. 102.) 

At the initiation of Kaffir boys into manhood, as described by 
Holden, they were circumcised. “Cattle are then slaughtered by the 
parents, and the hoys are plentifully supplied with flesh meat; a good 
deal of dancing also ensues at this stage of the proceedings. Hie ukut- 
shila consists in attiring themselves with the leaves of the wild date 
in the most fantastic manner; thus attired tlrey visit each of the 
kraals to which they belong in rotation, for the purpose of dancing. 
These dances are the most licentious which can be imagined. Tlie women 
act a prominent part in them, and endeavor to excite the passions of the 
novices by performing all sorts of obscene gesticulations. As soon as 
the soreness occasioned by the act of circumcision is healed the boys 
are, as it were, let loose upon society, and exempted from nearly all tbe 

p-uts it, “Marriage-rites of union are essentially identical with love 
charms,” and be refers in illustration to the custom of the Australian 
Arunta, among whom the man or woman by making music on the bull- 
roarer compels a person of the op-posite sex to court him or her, the 
marriage being thus completed. (E. Crawley, The Mystio Rose, p, 318.) 
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restraints of law; so tliat slioirld they even steal and slaughter tlieir 
neiglibor’s cattle they would not be punished; and they have the special 
privilege of seizing by force, if force be necessary, every unmarried 
woman they choose, for the purpose of gratifying their passions.” Sim- 
ilar festivals take place at the initiation of girls. ( W. C. Holden, The 
Kafir Baee, 1866, p. 185.) 

The Bev. J. Macdonald has described the ceremonies and customs 
attending and following the initiation-rites of a young girl on her ilrst 
menstruation among the Zulus between the Tiigeb. and Delagoa Bay- 
At this time the girl is called an intonjcme. A beast is killed as a thank- 
offering to the ancestral spivite. high revel la held for several days, andi 
dancing and music take place every night till those engaged in it are all 
Bshauated or daylight arrives. “After a few days and when dancing has 
been discontinued, young men and girls congregate in the outer apart- 
ment of the hut, and begin singing, clapping tlieir bands, and making a 
grunting noise to show their joy. At nightfall most of the young girls 
who were the intonjane’s attendants, leave for their own homes for the 
night, to return the following morning. Thereafter the young men and 
girls who gathered into the hut in the afternoon separate into pairs 
and sleep together m puris Mturalihus, for that is strictly ordained by 
oustom. Sexual intercourse is not allowed, but what is known as- 
metalia, or vlcumetslut is the sole purpose of the novel arrangement.. 
Ukmietsha. may be defined as partial intercourse. Every man who 
sleeps thus with a girl has to send to the father of the intonjane an 
assegai; should he have formed an attachment for his partner of the 
night and wish to pay her his addresses, he sends two assegais.” (Rev. 
J, Macdonald, “Manners, etc., of South African Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vol, xx, November, 1890, p. 117.) 

Qoncourt reports the account given him by a Erenoh officer from 
Senegal of the dances of the women, “a dance which is a gentle oscilla- 
tion of the body, with gradually increasing excitement, from time to 
time a woman darting forward from the group to stand in front of hat 
lover, contorting herself as though in a passionate embrace, and, on 
passing her hand between her thighs, showing it covered with the 
moisture of amorous enjoyment.” (Journal, vol. ix, p. 79.) Tlie dance 
here referred to is probably the Bamboula dance of the Wolofs, a spring 
festival which has been described by Pierre Loti in his Itoman, (Tun 
Spahi, and concerning which various details are furnished by a French 
army-surgeon, acquainted with Senegal, in his Untrodden Fields of 
Anthropology. The dance, as described by the latter, takes place at 
night during full moon, the dancers, male and feniale, beginning timidly, 
but, as the heat of the tam-tams and the encouraging cries of the spec*’ 
tators become louder, the dance becomes more furious. The native 
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name of the dance is mamalis fobil, “the dance of the treading drake.” 
“The dancer in his movements imitates the copulation of the great 
Indian duck. This drake has a member of a cofksere-sv shape, and a 
peculiar movement is required to introduce it into the duok. The 
■woman tucks up her clothes and convulsively agitates the lower part 
of her body; she alternately shows her partner her vulva and hides it 
from him by a regular movement, backward and forward, of the body.” 
(Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, Paris, 1898, vol. ii, p. 112.) 

Among the Gurus of the Ivory Coast (Gulf of Guinea), Eys.s6rio 
observes, dancing is usually carried on at night and more especially by 
the men, and on certain occasions "women must not appear, for if they 
assisted at fetiohistic dances “they would die.” Under other circum- 
stances men and women dance together with ardor, not forming couples 
but often vis-&-ris: their movements are lascivious. Even the dances 
following a funeral tend to become sexual in character. At the end of 
the rites attending the funeral of a chief’s son the entire population 
began to dance with ever-growing ardor; there was nothing ritualistic 
or sad in these contortions, which took on the character of a lascivious 
dance. Men and women, boys and girls, young and old, sought to rival 
each other in suppleness, and the festival became jo5'ous and general, 
as if in celebration of a marriage or a victory. (Eyssfirio, "La Cate 
d’Ivoire,” Fomelles Archives des Missions Scientifiques, tome ix, 1800, 
pp., 241-49.) 

Mrs. Erenoh-Slieldon has described the marriage-rites she observed 
at Taveta in Bast Africa. “During this time the young people dance 
and carou.se and make themselves generally merry and promiscuously 
drunk, carrying the excess of their dissipation to such an extent that 
they dance until they fall down in a species of epileptic lit.” It is the 
privilege of the bridegroom’s four groomsmen to enjoy the bride first, 
and she is then handed over to her legitimate husband. This people, 
both men and women, are “great dancers and merry-makers; the young 
fellows will collect in groups and dance as though in competition one 
with the other; one lad will dash out from the circle of his companions, 
rush into the middle of a circumscribed space, and scream out ‘Wow, 
wow!’ Another follows him and screams; then a third does the same. 
These men will dance wdth their knees- almost rigid, jumping into tile 
air until their excitement becomes very great and tlieir energy almost 
spasmodic, leaving the ground frequently three feet as they spring into 
the air. At some of their festivals their dancing is carried to such an 
extent that I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability on his part to 
control them, until, foaming at the mouth and with his eyes rolling, he 
falls in a paroxysm upon, the ground, to be oarried oft by his compaa- 
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ions.” Til® writei- adds significantly that this dancing “would seem tfj 
emanate from a species of voluptuousness.” (Mrs. Frenoli-Sheldon, 
“Customs among tlie Natives of ISast Africa/’ Journal of the Anthro- 
pologioal InszUute, vol. xxi, May, 1892, pp. 306-67.) It may be added 
that among the Suaheli dances are intimately associated with 
■weddings; the Suaheli dances have been minutely described by Velten 
[Sitte uni Qebranohe der Bnaheli, pp. 144-175). Among the Akamba of 
British East Africa, also, according to H. E. Tate {Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, Jan.-June, 1904, p. 137), the dances are fol- 
lowed by connection between the young men and girls, approved of by 
tlie parents. 

The dances of the Faroe Islanders have been described by Raymond 
pilet (“Rapport sur une Mission en Islande et aux lies F6roe,” 
JfoMuel/es Archives des Missions Soientifiqnes, tome vii, 1897, p. 285). 
These dances, which are entirely decorous, include poetry, music, and 
much mimioi'y, especially of battle. They sometimes last for two con- 
secutive days and nights. “Tlie dance is simply a permitted and dis- 
creet method by which the young men may court the young girls. The 
islander enters the circle and places himself beside the girl to whom 
he desires to show liis affection ; if he meets with her approval she stays 
and continues to dance at his side; if not, she loaves the circle and 
appears later at another spot.” 

Pitre {TJsi, etc., del Popolo Siciliano, vol. ii, p. 24, as quoted in 
Marro’s Pubertd) states that in Sicily the youth who wishes to marry 
seeks to give some public proof of his valor and to show himself off. In 
Chiaramonte, in evidence of his virile force, he bears in procession the 
standard of some confraternity, a high and richly adorned standard 
which makes its staff bend to a semicircle, of such enormous weight that 
the bearer must walk in a painfully bent position, his head thrown back 
and liis feet forward. On reaching the house of his betrothed he makes 
proof of his boldness and skill in wielding this extremely heavy standard 
Avhioh at this moment seems a plaything in his hands, hut may yet 
prove fatal to him through injury to the loins or other parts. 

This same tendency, which we find in so highly developed a degree 
among animals and primitive human peoples, is also universal among' 
the children of even the most ci-vilized human races, although in a less 
organized and more confused way. It manifests itself as “showing-off.” 
Sanford Bell, in his study of the emotion of love in children, finds that 
“showing-off” is an essential element in the love of children in what he 
terms the second stage ( from the eighth to the twelfth year in girls 
and the fourteenth in boys). “It constitutes one of the chief numbers 
in the hoy’s rapertoi-y of love charms, and is not totally absent from 
the girl’s. If is a most common sight to see the boya taxing their 
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resources in devising means of exposing their own excellencies, and 
often doing the . most ridiculous and extravagant things. Running, 
jumping, dancing, prancing, sparring, wrestling, turning handsprings, 
somersaults, climbing, walking fences, swinging, giving yodels and 
yells, whistling, imitating the movements of animals, 'taking people 
off,’ courting danger, affecting courage are some of its common forms, 

. This 'showing-off’ in the boy lover is the forerunner of the 
skilful, purposive, and elaborate means of self-exhibition in the adult 
male and the charming coquetry in. the adult female, in their love- 
relations.” ( Sanford Bell, “The Emotion of Love Between the Sexes,” 
Am,&ioa,}i Journal Psychology, July, 1902; cf, “Showing-off and Bash- 
fulness,” Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1903.) 

If, in the light of the previous clisciission, we examme 
such facts as those here collected, we may easily trace through- 
out the perpetual operations of the same instinct. It is every- 
where the instinctive object of the male, who is very rarely 
passive in the process of courtship, to assure by his activity 
in display, his energy or skill or heautjr, both his own passion 
and the passion of the female. Tlxroughont nature sexual 
conjugation only takes place after much expenditure of energy.^ 

1 The more carefully animals are observed, the more often this is 
found to be tlie case, even with respect to species which possess no ob- 
vious and elaborate process for obtaining tumescence. See, for instance, 
the detailed and very instructive account — too long to quote here — given 
by E. Selous of the preliminaries to intercourse practised by a pair of 
great crested grebes, while nest-building. Intercourse only took place 
with much difficulty, after many fruitless invitations, more usually 
given by the female. ( “Observational Diary of the Habits of the Great 
Crested Grebe,” Zoologist, September, 1901.) It is exactly the same 
with savages. The ohservation of Eoley {Bulletin de la Bocidte d’Anthro- 
pologie de Paris, November 6, 1879) that in savages “sexual erethism is 
very difficult” is of gi'eat significance and certainly in accordance with 
the facts. This difficulty of erethism is the real cause of many savage 
practices which to the omlized person often seem perverse; the women 
of the Caroline Islands, for instance, as described by Finscb, require 
the tongue or even the teeth to, be applied to the clitoris, or a great ant 
to be applied to bite the parts, in order to stimulate orgasm. Wester- 
marck, after quoting a remark of Mariner’s concerning the women of 
Tonga, — -“it must not be supposed that tliese women are always easily 
won; tlie greatest attentions and the most fervent solicitations are some- 
times requisite, even though there be no other lover in the way,” — adds 
that these words “hold true for a great many, not to say all, savage and 
barbarous races now existing.” {Human Man-iage, p. 163.) The old 
notions, however, as to the sexual licentiousness of peoples living in 
natural conditions have scarcely yet disappeared. See Appendix A; 
“The Sexual Instinct in Savages.” 
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We are deceived liy wliat we see among liiglily fed domesticated 
animals, and among the lazy classes of human society, whose 
sexual instincts are at once both unnaturally stimulated and 
tmnaturally repressed, when we imagine that the instinct of 
detiunescence is normally ever craving to he satisfied, and that 
tbi'onghout nature it can always be set off at a touch whenever 
the stimulus is applied. So far from the instinct of tumescence 
naturally needing to be crushed, it needs, on the contrary, in 
either sex to be submitted to the most elaborate and prolonged 
processes in order to bring about those conditions which de^ 
tumescence relieves. A state of tumescence is not normally 
constant, and tumescence must he obtained before detumes- 
cence is possible.^ The whole object of courtship, of tho mutual 
approximation and caresses of two persons of the opposite sex, 
is to create the state of sexual tumescence. 

It will be seen that the most usual method of attaining 
tumescence — a method found among the most various kinds of 
animals, from insects and birds to man — ^is some form of the 
dance. Among the Negritos of the Philippines dancing is de- 
scribed by A. B. Meyer as "jrrmping in a circle aroimcl a girl 
and stamping with the feet”; as we have seen, such a dance 
is, essentially, a form of courtship that is widespread among 
animals. “The true cake-walk,” again, Stanley Hall remarks, 
“as seen in the South is perhaps the purest expression of this 
impulse to couxtslrip antics seen in man.”^ Muscular movement 
of which the dance is the. highest and most complex expression, 
is imdoubtedly a method of autointoxication of the very greatest 
potency. All energetic movement, indeed, tends to produce 
active congestion. In its influence on the brain violent exercise 
may thus result in a state of intoxication even resembling in- 
sanity. As Lagrange remarks, the visible effects of exercise — 

lln men a certain degree of tumeseence is essential before coitus 
can be effected at all; in women, tliough tumescence is not essential to 
coitus, it is essential to orgasm and the aoeompanying physical and 
psychic relief. The preference which women often experience for pro- 
longed coitus is not, as might possibly be imagined, due to sensuality, 
but has a profound physiological basis. 

2 Stanley Hall, Adolesoenoe, vol. i, p, 223. 
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heightened color, bright eyes, resolute air and wallc---are those 
of slight intoxication, and a girl -who has waltzed for a quarter 
of an hour is in the same condition as if she bad drunk cham- 
pagne d Groos regards the dance as, aboYe all, an intoxicatiag 
play of movement, possessing, like other methods of intoxication, 
—and even apart from, its relationship to combat and love, — 
the charm of being able to draw us out of our everyday life and 
lead us intO' a self-created dream-worldd That the dance is not 
only a narcotic^ hut also a powei-ful stimulant, we may clearly 
realize from the experiments wMch show that this effect is pro- 
duced even by much less complex kinds of muscnlar movement. 
This has been clearly determined, for instance, by Fere, in the 
course of a long and elaborate series of experiments dealing with 
the various indnenees that modify work as measured by Mosso’s 
ergograph. This investigator foimd that muscular movement' 
is the most efficacious of all stimulants in increasing muscular 
power.® It is easy to trace these pleasurable effects of com- 
bined narcotic and stimulant motion in everyday life and it is 
unnecessary to enumerate its manifestations.* 

1 See Lagrange’s Plvysiology of Bodily Bcoeroise, especially chapter 
ii. It is a significant fact tliat, as Sergi remarks (Les Einotiom, p. 
330), the physiological results of dancing are identical with, the physio- 
logical results of pleasure. 

2 Groos, Spiele der Mensclien, p. 112. Zmigrodzki (Die Mutier lei 
den Volhern des Arisolusn Stam-mes, p. 414, et seq.) has an interesting 
passage describing the dance — especially the Eussian dance — in its 
orgiastic aspects. 

3 F6rS, “L’lnfiuence sur le Travail 'Volontaire d’un muscle de 
I’activitS d’autres muscles,” Nou-oelles loonograpMe de la So-lpStrUre, 
1001. 

4 “The sensation of motion,” Kline remarks (“The Migratory Im- 
pulse,” Ameincan Journal of Psyehology, October, 1898, p. 62), “as yet 
but little studied from a pleasure-pain standpoint, is undoubtedly a 
pleasure-giving sensation. For Aristippus the end of life is pleasure, 
which he defines as gentle motion. Motherhood long ago discovered its 
virtue as furnished by the cradle. Galloping to town on the parental 
knee is a pleasing pastime in every nursery. The several varieties ot' 
swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jeimy, merry-go-round, shooting 
the elmtes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together with the 
fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot imtil dizzy and for 
jumping from high places, are all devices and sports for stimulating the 
sense of motion. In most of these modes of motion the body is passive 
or semipassive, save in such motions as skating and rotating on the feet. 
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Dancing is so powerful an agent on tlie organism, as Sergi truly 
remarks {Les Bmotions, p. 288), because its excitation is general, be- 
cause it touclics every vital organ, the higher centers no longer dominat- 
ing. Primitive dancing differs very widely from that civilized kind of 
dancing — finding its extreme type in the ballet — in which energy is con- 
centrated into the muscles below the knee. In the fiiiest kinds of 
primitive dancing all the limbs, the whole body, take part. For in- 
stance, “the Marquisan girls,” Herman Melville remarked in Typee, 
“dance all over, as it were; not only do their feet dance, but their 
arms, hands, fingers, — ay, their very eyes seem to dance in their heads. 
In good sooth, they so sway their floating forms, arch their necks, toss 
aloft their naked arms, and glide, and swimj and whirl,” etc. 

If we turn to a very different people, we find this characteristic of 
primitive dancing admirably illustrated by the missionary, Holden, in 
the case of Kaffir dances. “So far as I have observed,” he states, “the 
perfection of the art or seieuce consists in their hein-y able to put every 
part of the body into motion, at the same time. And as they are naked, 
tlie.hyatander has a good opportunity of observing the whole process, 
which presents a remarkably odd and grotesque appearance, — the head, 
tlie trunk, the arras, the legs, the hands, the feet, bones, muscles, sinews, 
skin, scalp, and hair, each and all in motion at the same time, with 
feathers waving, tails of monkeys and wild beasts dangling, and shields 
beating, aocompanied with whistling, shouting, and leaping. It would 
appear as though the whole frame was hung on springing wires or cords. 
Dances are held in high repute, being the natural expression of joyous 
emotion, or creating it' when, absent! There is, perhaps, no exercise in 
greater accordance with the sentiments or. feelings of a barbarous people, 
or more fully calculated to gratify their wild and ungoverned passions.” 
{W. C. miden, The Kaffir Race, 18QQ, p. 274:.) 

Dancing, as the highest and most complex form of muscular 
movement, is the most potent method of obtaining the organic 
excitement mnscnlar movement yields, add thus we understand 
how from, the earliest zoological ages it has been brought to 
the service of the sexual instinct as a mode of attaining tumes- 
cence. Among savages this use of dancing works harmoniously 
with the various other 'Uses which dancing possesses in primi- 

The passiveneas; of the body precludes any important contribution of 
stimuli from kinesthetic sources. The stimuli are probably furnished, 
as Dr. Hall and others have suggested, by a redistribution of fluid 
pressure (due to the unusual motions and positions of the body) to the 
inner walls of the several vascular systems of the body.” 
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tive times and which cause it to occupy so large and vital a 
part in savage life that it may possibly even affect the organism 
to such an extent as to mold the bones; so that some authori- 
ties have associated platycnemia with dancing. As civilization 
advances, the other uses of dancing fall away, but it still re- 
mains a sexual stimulant. Burton, in his A7ictiomy of Melan- 
choly, brings forward a number of quotations from old authors 
showing that dancing is an incitement to love.^ 

Tlie Catholic theologians tDebreyne, MoeoliAalogie, pp. 100-109) 
for the most part condemn dancing with much severity. In Protestant 
Germany, also, it is held that dance meetings and musical gatherings 
are frequent oocaaions of unchastity. Thus in the Leipzig district when 
a girl is asked “How did you fall?"' she nearly always replies “At the 
dance." {Die Gesohleohtlwh-SittHche Veriidltnisse im Deutschen Reiohe, 
vol. i, p. 196.) It leads quite as often, and no doubt oftener, to mar- 
riage. Rousseau defended it on this account {'Noimelle Helo'ise, hk. iv, 
letter . x) ; dancing is, he held, an admirable preliminary to courtship, 
and the beat way for young people to reveal themselves to each other, in 
their grace and decorum, their qualities and defects, while its publicity 
is its safeguard. An International Congi’esa of Dancing Masters was 
held at Barcelona in 1907. In connection with this Congress, Qiraudet, 
president of the International Academy of Dancing Masters, issued an. 
inquiry to over 3000 teachers of dancing throughout the world in order 
to ascertain the frequency with which dancing led to marriage. Of over 
one million pupils of dancing, either mari-ied or engaged to be married, 
it was found that in most countries more than 60 per cent, met their 
conjugal partners at dances. The smallest proportion was in Rorway, 
with only 39 per cent., and the highest, Germany, with 97 per cent. In- 
termediate are France, 83 per cent.; America, 80 per cent.; Italy, 
70 per cent.; Spain, 68 per cent.; Holland, Bulgaria, and England, 
65 per cent.; Australia and Eoumania, 60 per cent., etc. Of the 
teachers themselves 92 per cent, met their partners at dances. (Quoted 
from the Figaro in Beiblatt “Sexualreform" to QesoMeoht und Gesell- 
fchap, 1907, p. 175.) 

Ill civilization, however, dancing is not only an incitement to 
love and a preliminary to courtship, but it is often a substitute 
for the normal gratification of the sexual instinct, procuring 
sometliing of the pleasure and relief of gratified love. In ocea- 


1 Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii, sect, li, mem. ii, subs. iv. 
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sional abnormal eases - this may be consciously xealiz-ed. Thus 
Sadger, who regards the joy of dancing as a manifestation of 
‘‘muscular ei’oticism/^ gives the case of a married hysterical 
■ffoman of SI, with genital anesthesia, hnt otherwise strongly 
developed skin eroticism, who was a passionate dancer : “I often 
felt as though I was giving myself to my partner in dancing,” she 
said, "and was actually having coitus with him. I have the’ 
fefiliuff that in me dancing takes the plane of coitus.”^ Normally 
something of the same fenling is nvperi p.n.cerl hy mn.ay yonng. 
women, who will expend a firodigions amount of energy in danc- 
ing, thus procuring, not fatigue, but happiness and relief .2 It is 
significant that, after sexual relations have begun, girls generally 
lose much of their ardor in dancing. Even onr modern dances,, 
it is worthy of note, are often of sexual origin ; thus, the most 
tjpical of all, the waltz;, was originally (as Schaller, quoted by 
Gi'oos, states) the close of a complicated dance which "repre- 
sented the romance of love, the seeldng and the fleeing, the; 
playful sulking and shunning, and finally the jubilation, of the’ 
wedding.”^ 

Not only is movement itself a source of tumescence, but 
even the spectacle of movement tends to produce the same 
effect. The pleasure of witnessing movement, as represented; 
by its stimulating effect on the muscular system,-— for states 
of well-being are accompanied by an increase of power,— has 
been found snsoeptible of exact measurement by Eerd. He 

1 Sadger, “liaut-, Sclileimhaut-, imd. Muslcel-erotik,” Jahrhuoh fur 
psyclioanalyiisohe JPorsolumgen, Bd. iii, 1912, p. 556. 

2Marro {Fuberld, p. .307 et seq.) liaa eomo observations on this 
point. It, was an insight into this action of dancing which led the 
Spanish clergy of the eigh-teenth century to encourage the national en- 
thusiasm for dancing (as Baretti informs ns) in the interests of morality. 

3 It is scarcely necessary to remark that a primitive dance, even 
when associated with courtship, is not necessarily a sexual pantomime; 
as Wallaschek, in his comprehensive survey of primitive dances, observes, 
it^ is more usually an animal pantomime, b-ut nonetheless connected 
with the sexual instinct, separation of the sexes, also, being no proof 
to the contrary. (Wallaschek, Primitive Musio, pp. 211-13.) Q-rosse 
{Anfange der Kunst, English translation, p. 228) has pointed out that 
the best dancer would be the best fighter and hunter, and that sexual 
selection and natural selection would- thus work in harmony. 
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has shown that to watch a colored disk when in motion produced 
stronger muscular contractions, as measured ky the dyna- 
mometer, than to watch the same disk when motionless. Even 
in the absence of color a similar influence of movement was 
noted, and watching a modified metronome produced a greater 
increase of work with the ergograpli than when working to the 
rhythm of the metronome without watching it.^ This psycho- 
logical fact has been independently discovered by : advertisers, 
who seek to impress tlie value of their wares on the public by 
the device of announcing them by moving colored lights. The 
pleasure given by the ballet largely depends on the same fact, 
Hot only is dancing an excitation, hut the spectacle of dancing 
is itself exciting, and even among savages dances have a public 
which becomes almost as passionately excited as the dancers 
themselvea.2 It is in virtue of this eflect of dancing and similar 
movements that we so frequently find, both among the lower 
animals and savage man, that to obtain tumescence in both 
sexes, it, is sufficient for one sex alone, usually the male, to take 
the active part. This point attracted the attention of Knlischer 
many years ago, and he showed how the dances of the men, 
among savages, excite the women, who watch them intently 
though unobtrusively, and are thus influenced in choosing their 
lovers. He was probably tlie first to insist that in man sexual 
selection has taken place mainly through the agency of dances, 
games, and festivals.^ 

It is now clear, therefore, why the evacuation theory of 
the sexual impulse must necessarily be partial and inadequate. 
It leaves out of account the whole of the phenomena connected 
with tumescence, and those phenomena constitute the most 
prolonged, the most important, the most significant stage of 

1 1'iSrS, “Ls plaisir da la vue du Mouvement,” Oomptes-reiulws de 
la Sociiti do Biologie, November 2, 1001 ; also Travail et Plaisir, ob. 
xxix. 

2 Q-roos repeatedly emphasizes the Bignificance of this fact (Spiele 
der Metwohen, pp, 81-9, 460 et 8eq.)\ Grosse (Anfdnge der Xumt, p. 
215) had previously made some remarks on this point. 

3 M. Kuliseher, “Die Gesehlechtliohe Zuohtwahl bei den Menschen 
in der Urzeit,” Zeitschrift fiir EtJmologie, 1878, p. 140 et seq. 
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the sexual process. It is during tumescence that the 'whole 
psychology of the sexual impulse is built up; it is as an inci- 
dent arising during tumescence and influencing its course that 
we must probably regard nearly every sexual aberration. It is 
with the second stage of the sexual process, -when the instinct 
of detumescence arises, tliat the analogy of evacuation can 
alone be called in. Even here, that analogy, thongh real, is 
not complete, 'the nervous element involved in detnmeseenee 
being out of all proportion to the extent of the evacuation. 
The typical act of evacuation, ho-wever, is a nervous process, 
and when we bear this in mind we may see whatever truth the 
evacuation theory possesses. Beaunis classes the sexual im- 
pulse with the “needs of activity,” but under this head he co- 
ordinates it with the “need of urination.’^ That is to say, that 
both alike are nervous explosions. Micturition, like detumes- 
cence, is a convulsive act, and, lilce detumescence also, it is 
certainly connected ■with cerebral processes; thus in epilepsy the 
passage of urine which may occur (as in a girl described by 
Gowers with minor attacks during which it was emitted, con- 
sciously, but involuntarily) is really a part of the process.^ 

There appears, indeed, to be a special and intimate connec- 
tion between the explosion of sexual detumescence and the 
explosive energy of the bladder; so that they may reinforce. each 
other and to a limited extent act -vieariously in relieving each 
other’s tension. It is noteworthy, that nocturnal and diurnal in- 
continence of urine, as well as “stammering-’? of the bladder, are 
all specially liable to begin or to. cease at puberty. In men and 
even infants, distention of the, bladder favors tumescence by 
producing venous congestion, though at the same time it acts 
as a physical hindrance to sexual detumescence^ ; in women — 
probably not from pressure alone, but from' reflex nervous action 
— a full bladder increases both sexual excitement and pleasure, 
and I have been infoimed by several women that they have 

1 Sir W. K. Gowers, Epilepsy, 2d ed., 1901, pp. 61, 138. 

2 Guyon, Legons Oliniqms swr les Maladies des Voies Urinaires, 
3d ed., 1896, vol. ii, p. 397- 
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independently discovered this tact for tdemselves and acted ip 
■accordance witli it. Conversely, sexual excitement increases the 
explosive force of the bladder, the desire to urinate is aroused, 
and in -women the sexual orgasm, when very acute and occur- 
ring -with a full bladder, is occasionally accompanied, alike in 
savage and civilized life, by an involuntary and sometimes full 
and forcible expulsion of urine.i The desire to urinate may 
possibly be, as has been said, the normal, accompaniment of 
sexual excitement in .women (just as it is said to he in mares; 
so that the Arabs judge that the mare is ready for the stalUon 
when she urinates immediately on hearing him neigh). The 
association may even form the basis of sexual obsessions.^ I 
have elsewhere shown that, of all the influences which increase 
the expulsive force of the bladder, sexual excitement is the most 
powerful.® It may also have a reverse influence and inhibit c,on- 
traction of the bladder, sometimes in association with shyness, 
but also independently of shyness. There , is also reason to sup- 

1 See, e.g., Pgre, L’lnsiinat Sexuel, pp. 222-23 : BrantOme was 
probably the first writer in modern times who referred to tliis plienom- 
enon. -Mao.gillicuddy {Functional Disorders of the Nervous System in 
Women, p. 110) refers to the case of a lady who always had sudden and 
uncontrollable expulsion of urine whenever her husband even began to 
perform the marital act, on -which account he finally ceased intercourse 
-with her. Kubary states that in Ponape (Western Carolines) the men 
are accustomed to titillate the -vulva of their women with the tongue 
until the excitement is so intense that involuntary emission of urine 
takes place; this is regarded as the proper moment for intercourse. 

2 Thus Pitres and Bfigis (Transactions of the International Medical 
Oonyress, Moscow, vol. iv, p. 19) record the case of a young girl wliose 
life was for some years tormented by a groundless fear of experiencing 
an irresistible desire to urinate. This obsession arose from once seeing 
at a theater a man whom she liked, and being overcome by sexual feeling 
accompanied by so strong a desire to ui’inate that she had to leave the 
theater. An exactly similar case in a young woman, of erotic tempera- 
ment, but prudish, has been recorded by Preud (Zur Neuroscnlehre, Bd. 
i, p. 54 ) . Morbid obsessions of modesty involving the urinary sphere 
and appearing at puberty are evidently based on transformed sexual 
emotion. Such a case has been recorded by Marandon de Montyel 
(Archives de Neurologie, vol. ,xii, 1901, ,p. 36); this lady, who was of 
some-;vhat neuropathic temperament, from puberty onward, in order to 
be able to urinate found it necessary not only to be absolutely alone, but 
to feel assured that no one even larew what was taking place, 

3 H. Ellis, “The Bladder as a Dynamometer,” Ameriocm. Journal of 
Dermatology, May, 1902, 
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pose that the nervous energy expended in an explosion ol the 
tension of the sexual organs may sometimes relieve the bladder ; 
it is veil recognized that a full bladder is a factor in producing 
sexual emissions during sleep, the explosive energy of the bladder 
being inhibited and passing over into the sexual sphere. Con- 
versely, it appears that explosion of the bladder relieves sexual 
tension. An explosion of the nervous centers connected with the 
contraction of the bladder wUl relieve nervous tension generally ; 
there are forms of epilepsy in -which the act of urination con- 
stitutes the climax, and Gowers, in dealing with minor epilepsy, 
emphasizes the frequency of micturition, which “may occur with 
spasmodic energy when there is only the slightest general stiff- 
ness,” especially in women. He adds the significant remark 
that it “sometimes seems to relieve the cerebral tension,” ^ and 
gives the case of a girl in whom the aura consisted mainly of 
a desire to urinate ; if she could satisfy this the fit was arrested ; 
if not she lost consciousness and a severe fit followed. 

If micturition may thus relieve nervous tension generally, 
it is not surprising that it should relieve the tension of the 
centers -^vith which it is most intimately connected. Serieux 
records the case of a girl of 13, possessed by an impulse to 
masturbation which she was unable to control, although anxious 
to conquer it, who only found relief in the act of urination; 
this soothed her and to some extent satisfied the sexual excite- 
ment; -ffhen the impulse to masturbate was restrained the im- 
pulse to urinate became imperative; she would rise four or 
five times in the night for this purpose, and even urinate in 
bed or in her clothes to obtain the desired sexual relief.^ I am 
acquaiuted with a lady who had a similar, but less intense, 
experience during childhood. Sometimes, especially in children, 
the act of urination becomes an act of gratification at the climax 

1 Sir W. Gowers, “Minor Epilepsy,” British Medical Journal, Jan- 
nary 6, 1900; ih., Epilepsy, 2d ed., 1901, p. 106; see also H. Ellis, art. 
“Urinary Bladder, Influence of the Mind on the,” in Tuke’s Diotionary 
of Psychological Medicine. 

2 Sfirieux, Recherohes OUniques sur les Anomalies de I’lnsUnov 

p. 22. 
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of sexual pleasure, tlie imitative symbol of detumescenee. Thif* 
Schultze-Malkowsky describes a little girl of O' who would bribe 
her girl companions with little presents to play the part of 
horses on all fours while she would- ride on their necks with 
naked thighs in order to obtain the pleasurable sensation of 
close contact. With one special friend she would ride facing 
baclcward, and leaning forward to embrace her body impulsively, 
and at the same time pressing the neck closely between her 
thighs, would urinate.^ Pere has recorded the interesting case 
of a man who, having all Ms life after puberty been subject to 
monthly attacks of sexual excitement, after the age of 45 com- 
pletely lost the liability to these manifestations, but found him- 
self subject, in place of them, to monthly attacks of frequent and 
copious urination, accompanied by sexual day-dreams, hut by no 
genital excitement, ^ Such a case admirably illustrates the com- 
pensatory relation of sexual and vesical excitation. This mutual 
interaction is easily comprehensible when we recall tire very close 
nervous connection which, exists between the mechanisms of the 
sexual organs and the bladder. 

ISTor are such relationships found to be confined to these 
two centers; in a lesser degree the more remote explosive cen- 
ters are also affected; all motor influences may spread to re- 
lated muscles; the convulsion of laughter, for instance, seems 
to be often in relation with the sexual center, and Groos has 
suggested that the laughter which, especially in the sexually 
minded, often follows allusions to the genital sphere is merely 
an effort to dispel nascent sexual excitement by liberating an 
explosion of nervous energy in another direction.® Nervous 

1 Emil Schultze-Malkowsky, “Der Sexuelle Trieb in Kindesalter,” 
GesohlecM iincl Oesellsohaft, vol. ii, part 8, p. 372. 

2 P6re, "Note sur un Cas de PeidodicitS Sexuelle chez I’Homme,” 
Oomptes-rendus Sooi6t6 de Biologie, July 23, 1904. 

3 It is a familiar fact that, in women, occasionally, a violent ex- 
plosion of laughter may ha propagated to the bladder-center and produce 
urination. "She laughed till she nearly wetted the floor,” I have 
heard a young woman in the country say, evidently using without 
thought a familiar locution. Professor Beoliterew has recorded the case 
of n young married lady who, from childhood, wherever she might he — • 
in friends' houses, in the sti'cet, in her own drawing-room — had alwayt 
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discliarges tend to spread, or to act vicariously, 'becatise the 
motor centers are more or less conneetedd Of all the physio- 
logical motor explosions, the sexnal orgasm, or cletnmescence, 
is the most massive, porverful, and overwhelming. So volcanic 
is it that to the ancient Greek philosophers it seemed to be a 
minor kind of epilepsy. The relief of detumescence is not 
merely the relief of an evacuation; it is the discharge, hy the 
most powerful apparatus for nervous explosion in the body, 
of the energy accnmnlated and stored np in the slow process 
of tumescence, and that discharge reverberates through all the 
nervous centers in the organism. 

“The sophist of Abdera said tliat coitus is a slight fit of epilepsy, 
jadgiug it to be an incurable disease.” (Clement of Alexandria, Pmdcu- 
gogus, bk. ii, chapter x.) And Ocellus Anrelianus, one of the chief 
physicians of antiquity, said that “coitus is a brief epilepsy.” EerO has 
pointed out that both these forms of nervous storm are sometimes ao- 
Bompanied by similar phenomena, by subjective sensations of sight, or 
smell, for example; and that the two kinds of discharge may even be 
combined. (i?drS, Lcs Epileptiques, pp. 283-84; also “Exces VSnSriens 
et Epilepsia,” Oomptes-rend/us de la SodiU de Biologie, April 3, 1897, 
and the same author’s InsHnot Semel, pp. 209, 221, and liis “Priapisme 

experienced an involuntary and forcible emission of urine, which could 
not be stopped or controlled, whenever she laughed; the bladder was 
quite sound and no muscular effort produced the same result. (W. 
Beohterew, Neurologisohes Gewtralblatt, 1890.) In women these rela- 
tionships are most easily observed, partly because in them the explosive 
centers are more easily discharged, and partly, it is probable, so far as 
the bladder is concerned, because, although after death the resistance, to 
the emission of urine is notably less in women, during life about the 
same amount of force is necessary in both sexes; so that a greater 
amount of energy flows to the bladder in women, and any nervous storm 
or disturbance is thus specially apt to affect the bladder. 

1 “Every pain,” remarks Marie de Manacdine, “ produces a number 
of movements which are apparently useless: we cry out, we groan, we 
move our limbs, we throw ourselves from one aide to the other, and at 
bottom all these movements are logical because by interrupting and 
breaking our attention they render us less sensitive to the pain. In the 
days before chloroform, skillful surgeons requested their patients to cry 
out during the operation, as we are told by Gratiolet, who could not ex- 
plain so strange a fact, for in his time the antagonism of movements and 
attention was not recognized.” (Marie de Manacdlne, Archi-oes Italiennes 
de Biologie, 1894, p. 250.) This antagonism: of attention by movement 
is but another way of expressing the vicarious relationship of motor 
discharges. 
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Epileptiqiie,” La Uddeoim Moderne, February 4, 1899.) Tlie epileptlo 
oauvulsiori in some cases involves the sexu&l ineolianiem, and it is note- 
worthy that epilepsy tends to appear at puberty. In modern times even 
so great a physician as Boerhaave said that coitus is a “true epilepsy,” 
and more recently Botibaiid, Hammond, and Kowalevsky Lave empha- 
sized the resemblance between coitua and epilepsy, though without 
identifying the two states. Some authorities have considered that coitus 
is a cause of epilepsy, but this is denied by Christian, Strilmpell, and 
Lbwenfeld. (Ldwenfeld, Sexfuallehen und Nervenleiden, 1899, p. 08.) 
PSi'd has recorded the ease of a youth in whom the adoption of the 
practice of masturbation, several times a day, was followed by epileptic 
attacks which ceased when masturbation was abandoned. (F^rd, 
Oomptes-rendus de la 8oci6te de Biologie, April 3, 1897.) 

It seems unprofitable at present to attempt any more funda- 
mental analysis of the sexual impulse. Beaunis, in tlie work 
already quoted, vaguely suggests that we ought possibly to con- 
nect the sexual excitation which leads the male to seek the 
female with chemical action, either exercised directly on the 
protoplasm of the organism or indirectly by the intermediary 
of the nervous system, and especially by smell in the higher 
animals. Clevenger, Spitzka, Kiexnan, and others have also 
regarded the sexual impulse as protoplasmic hunger, tracing 
it back to the presexual times when one protozoal form absorbed 
another. In the same way Joanny Eoux, insisting that the 
sexual need is a need of the whole organism, and that “we 
love with the whole of our body," compares the sexual instinct 
to hunger, and distinguishes between “sexual hunger’-' affecting 
the whole system and “sexual appetite" as a more localized 
desire; he concludes that the sexual need is an aspect of the 
nutritive need.^ Useful as these views are as a protest against 
too crude and narrow a conception of the part played by the 
sexual impulse, they carry us into a speculative region where 
proof is difficult. 

1 Joarmy Eoux, Psyoliologie de Vlnstinot Semiel, 1890, pp. 22-23. 
It is disputed whether hunger is located in the whole organiana, and 
powerful arguments have been brought against the view. (W. Canno-n, 
“The Nature of Hunger,” Popular Science Monthly, Sept., 1912.) Thirst 
is usually regarded as organic (A. Mayer, La Soif, 1901), 
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We are now, howeYer, at all events, in a better position 
to define the contents of the sexual impulse. We see that there 
are certainly, as Moll has indicated, two constituents in that 
impulse; but, instead of being unrelated, or only distantly 
related, ve see that they are really so intimately connected as 
to form two distinct stages in the same process: a first stage, 
in vhich—usually under the parallel influence of internal and 
external stimuli — images, desires, and ideals grow up within 
the mind, while the organism, generally is charged with energy 
and the sexual apparatus congested with hlood; and a second 
stage, in which the sexual apparatus is discharged amid pro- 
found sexual excitement, followed by deep organic relief. By' 
the first process is constituted the tension which the second 
process relieves. It seems best to call the first impulse the 
process of timescmce; the second the pn'ocm of detu.mescmce.'^ 
The first, talcing on usually a more active form in the male, 
has the double object of bringing the male himself into the 
condition in which discharge becomes imperative, and at the 
same time arousing in the female a similar ardent state of 
emotional excitement and sexual turgescence. The second proc- 
ess has the object, directly, of discharging the tension thus 
produced and, indirectly, of effecting the act by which the race 
is propagated. 

It seems to me tliat this is at present the most satisfactory 
way in which we can attempt to define the sexual impulse. 

1 If there is any objection to these terms it is chiefly because they 
have reference to vascular congestion rather than to the underlying 
nervous charging and discharging, which is equally fundamental, and 
man more prominent than the vascular phenomena. 



LOVE AND PAIN. 

I. 

•The Chief Key to the Relationship between Love and Pain to be 
Pound in Animal Courtship — Courtship a Source of Oombativity and of 
Cruelty^ — Human Play in the Liglit of Animal Courtship — Tlie Pre- 
quency of Crimes Against the Person in Adolescence — ^Marriage by 
Capture and its Psychological Basis — Man’s Pleasure in Exerting Force 
and Woman’s Pleasure in Experiencing it — Resemblance of Love to Pain 
even iii Outward Expression — The Love-bite — ^Iii what Sense Pain may 
bo Pleasurable — The Natural Contradiction in the Emotional Attitude 
of Women Toward Men — Relative Insensibility to Pain of the Organic 
Sexual Sphere in Women — The Signifleanee of the Use of the Ampallang 
and Similar Appliauoea in Coitus — ^The Sexual Subjection of Women to 
Men in Part Explainable as the Necessary Condition for Sexual Pleasure. 

The relation of love to pain is one of tlie most difficult 
problems, and yet one of the most fundamental, in the whole 
range of sexual psychology. Why is it that love inflicts, and 
even seeks to inflict, pain?. Why is it that love suffers pain, 
and even seeks to suffer it? In answering that question, it 
seems to me, we have to take an apparently circuitous route, 
sometimes going beyond the ostensible limits of sex altogether; 
but if we can succeed in answering it we shall have come very 
near one of the great mysteries of love. At the same time we 
shall have made clear the normal basis on which rest the 
extreme aberrations of love. 

The chief key to the relationship of love to pain is to 
be found by returning to the consideration of the essential phe- 
nomena of courtship in the animal world generally. Court- 
sliip is a play, a game; even its combats are often, to a large 
extent, mock-combats; but the process behind it is one of 
beirible earnestness, and the play may at any moment become 
deadly. Courtship tends to involve a mock-combat between 
males for the possession of the female which may at any time 
become a real combat; it is a pursuit of the female by the 
( 66 ) 
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male -whicli may at any time become a kind of persecution; 
so tbatj as Colin Scott remarks^ “Courting may be looked upon 
as a refined and delicate form of combat.” The note of court- 
sliip, more especially among mammala, is very easily forced, 
and as soon as we force it we reach pain.i The intimate and 
inevitable association in the animal world of combat — of the 
fighting and hunting impulses — with the process of courtship 
alone suffices to bring love into close connection with pain. 

Among mammals the male wins the female very largely 
by the display of force. The infliction of pain must inevitably 
be a frequent indirect result of the exertion of power. It is 
even more than this ; the infliction of pain by the male on the 
female may itself he a gi’atification of the unpnlse to exert 
force. This tendency has always to be held in check, for it 
is of the essence of courtship that the male shoixld win the 
female, and she can only be won by the promise of pleasure. 
The tendency of the male to inflict pain must be restrained, 
so far as the female is concerned, by the consideration of wliat 
is pleasing to her. Yet, the more caxefnlly we study the essen- 
tial elements of courtship, the clearer it becomes that, playful 
as these manifestations may seem on the surface, in every direc- 
tion they are verging on pain. It is so anaong animals generally; 
it is so in man among savages. “It is precisely the alliance of 
pleasure and pain,” wrote the physiologist Bnrdach, “which con- 
stitutes the voluptuous emotion.” 

Nor is this emotional attitude entirely confined to the male. 
The female also in courtship delights to arouse to the highest 
degree in the male the desire for her favors and to withhold 

1 Various mammals, carried away by the reckless fury of the sex- 
ual impulse, are apt to ill-treat their females (R. Milller, SexiiaVbiologie, 
p, 123 ) . This treatment is, however, usually only an incident of court- 
ship, the result of excess of ardor. “The chaffinches and sallron-flneheS 
{Fringella and SyoaKs) are very rough -wooers,” says A. G-. Butler 
{Zoologist, 1902, p. 241) ; “they sing vociferously, and chase their hens 
violently, kiiooking them over in their flight, pursuing and savagely 
peeking them even on the ground; but when once the hens become 
submissive, the males change their tactics, and become for the time 
model husbands, feeding their wives from, their crop, and assisting in 
rearing the young.” 
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those favors from him, thus finding on her part also the enjoy, 
ment of power in cruelty. • ‘"‘'One^s. cruelty is one's power,” 
Millament says in Congreve’s Way of ihe World, “and when 
one parts with one’s cruelty one parts with one’s power,” 

At the outset, then, the impulse to inflict pain is brought 
into courtship, and at the same time rendered a pleasurable 
idea to the female, because with primitive man, as well as 
among his immediate ancestors, the victor in loye has ,been the 
bravest and strongest rather than the most beautiful or the most 
shilful. Until he can fight he is not reckoned a man and he 
cannot hope to win a woman. Among the African Masai a 
man is not supposed to marry until he has blooded his spear, 
and in a very different part of the world, among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, there can be little doubt that the chief incentive to 
headdiuuting is the desire to please the women, the possession 
of a head, decapitated by himself being an excellent way of 
winning a maiden’s favor.^ Such instances are too well known 
to need multiplication here, and they survive in civilization, 
for, even, among oiuselves, although courtship is now chiefly 
ruled by quite other considerations, most women are , in some 
degree emotionally affected by strength and eonrage. But the 
direct result of this is that a group of phenomena with which 
cruelty and the infliction of pain must inevitably he more or 
,!ess allied is brought within the sphere of courtship and ren. 
dered agreeable to women. Here, indeed, we have the source 
of that love of cruelty which some have found so marked in 
women. This is a phase of courtship which helps ns to imder- 
stand hew it is that, as we sliall see, the idea of pain, having 
become associated with sexual emotion, may be pleasurable to 
women. 

Thus, in order to understand the connection between love 
and pain, we have once more to return to the consideration, 
under a somewhat new aspect, of the fundamental elements 
in the sexual impulse. In discussing the “Evolution of Mod- 
esty” we found that the primary part of the female in court- 

1 Of. A. C. Haddon, Head EiMiters, p. lOY. 
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ship is the playM, yet serious, assumption of the rSle of a 
hunted animal who lures on the pursuer, not with the object 
of escaping, but with the object of being finally caught. In 
considering the “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse” we found 
that the primary part of the male in courtship is by, the dis- 
play of his energy and skill to capture the female or to arouse 
in her an emotional condition which leads her to surrender 
herself to him, this process itself at the same time heightening 
his own excitement. In the playing of these two different parts 
is attained in both male and female that charging of nervous 
energy, that degree of vascular tumescence, necessary for ade- 
quate discharge and detumescenee in an explosion by which 
sperm-cells and germ-cells are brought together for the propU' 
gation of the race. We are now concerned with the necessary 
interplay of the differing male and female roles in courtship, 
and with their accidental emotional by-products. Both male and 
female are instinctively seeking the same end of sexual union at 
the moment of highest excitement. There cannot, therefore, 
be real conflict.^ But there is the semblance of a conflict, an 
apparent clash of aim, an appearance of cruelty. Moreover, — 
and this is a significant moment in the process from our present 
point of view,- — ^when there are rivals for the possession of one 
female there is always a possibility of actual combat, so tending 
to introduce an element of real violence, of undisguised cruelty, 
which the male inflicts on his rival and which the female views 
with satisfaction and delight in the prowess of the successful 
claimant. Here we are brought close to the zoological root of 
the connection between love and pain.2 

1 I\Iai-ro eonsidera that tlieve may be transference of emotion, — ^tbe 
impulse of violence generated in the male by Iris rivals being turned 
against Ilia partner, — according to a tendency noted by Snlly and illus- 
trated by Ribot in.liis Psychology of the Emotions, part i, chapter xii. 

2 Several writers have found in the facts of primitive animal 
courtship the explanation of the connection between love and pain. 
Tims, Krafft-Ebing {Psyohopathia Sexualis, English translation of 
tenth German edition, p. 80) briefly notes that outbreaks of sadism are 
possibly atavistic. Marro (La Puhertd, 1888, p. 219 et seq.) has some 
suggestive pages on this subject. It would appear that this explanation 
was vaguel-n- outlined by Jilger. Laserre, in a Bordeaux thesis mentioned 
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In Hs admirable "work on play in man Gtroos lias fully 
discussed the plays of combat (Kampfspiele) , which begin to 
develop even in childhood and assume full activity during ado- 
lescence; and he points out that, -while the impulse to such 
play certainly has a wider biological significance, it still peg. 
Besses a relationship to the sexual life and to the rivalries of 
animals in courtship which must not he forgotten. i 

Nor is it only in play that the connection between love 
and eomhativity may still be traced. With the epoch of the 
first sexual relationship, Marro points out, awakes the instinct 
of cruelty, wMch prompts the youth to acts which are some- 
times in absolute contrast to his previous conduct, and leads 
him to be careless of the lives of others as well as of his own 
life.2 Marro presents a diagram showing how crimes against 

by F6rS, has argued in tho same sense. F6r6 (L’Inslinot Sewuel, p, 134), 
on grounds that are scarcely sufficient, regards this explanation as 
merely a superficial analogy. But it is certainly not a complete ex- 
planation, 

ISohilfer (Jalirbiioher fUr Psyoliologie, Bd. ii, p. 128, and quoted 
by Krafflt-Ebing in Psychopathia SeiemUs ) , in connection with a case in 
•\vhiah sexual e.xoiteinent was produced by the sight of battles or of 
paintings of them, remarks: “The pleasui'e of battle and murder is so 
predominantly an attribute of the male sex throughout the animal 
kingdom that there can be no question about the close connection be- 
tween this side of the masculine charaeter and male sexuality. I believe 
that I can show by observation that in men who are absolutely normal, 
mentally and physically, the first indefinite and incomprehensible pre- 
cursors of sexual excitement may be induced by reading exciting scenes 
of ebase and war. Tliese give rise to unconscious longings for a kind 
of satisfaction in warlike games (wrestling, etc.) which express the 
fundamental sexual impulse to close and complete contact with a com- 
panion, with a secondary more or less clearly defined thought of con- 
quest.” Groos (Spiels der Mensohen, 1899, p. 2.32) alsp tliinks there is 
more or less truth, in this suggestion of a subconscious sexual element 
in the playful wrestling combats of boys. Freud considers (Orel 
Ahliandlungen zur SexuaWieorie, p. 49) that the tendency to sexual 
excitement through muscular activity in wrestling, etc., is one of the 
roots of sadism. I have been told of normal men who feel a conscious 
pleasure of this kind when lifted in games, as may happen, for instance, 
in. football. It may be added that in some parts of the world the suitor 
has to throw the girl in a wrestling-bout in order to secure her hand. 

2 A minor manifestation of this tendency, appearing even in quite 
normal and well-conditioned individuals, is the impulse among boys at 
and after puberty -to take pleasure in persecuting and hurting lower 
animals or their own young companions. Some youths display a dip.- 
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the person in Italy rise rapidly from the age of 16 to SO and 
reach a climax between SI and S5. In Paris, G-axnier states, 
crimes of blood are six times more frequent in adolescents (aged 
16 to 30) than in adults. > It is the same elsewhere.^ This 
tendency to criminal violence during the age-period of courtship 
is a by-product of the sexual impulse, a kind of tertiary sexual 
character. 

In the process of what is commonly termed "marriage by 
capture” we have a method of courtship which closely resem- 
bles the most typical foim of animal courtship, and is yet foimcl 
in all but the highest and most artificial stages of human so- 
ciety. It may not be true that, as MacLennan and others have 
argued, almost eveiy race of man has passed through an actual 
stage of marriage by capture, but the phenomena in question 
have certainly been extremely widespread and exist in popular 
custom even among the highest races today. George Sand 
lias presented a charming picture of such a custom, existing in 
Hrance, in her Mare au Di<ible. Partlier away, among the 
Kirghiz, the young woman is pursued by all her lovers, but 
she is armed with a fonnidable whip, which she does not hesi- 
tate to use if overtaken by a lover to whom she is not favor- 
able. Among the Malays, according to early travelers, court- 
ship is carried on in the water in canoes with double-bladed 
paddles; or, if no water is near, the damsel, stripped nalced of 
all but a waistband, is given a certain start and runs oft' on foot 
followed by her lover. Vaughan Stevens in 1896 reported that 
this performance is merely a sport; but Skeat and Blagden, in 
their more recent and very elaborate investigations in the Malay 
States, find that it is a rite. 

bolioal enjoyment and ingenvuty in, torturing sensitive juniors, and even 
a boy who ia otherwise kindly and considerate may find enjoyment in 
deliberately mutilating a frog. In some cases, in boys and youths who 
have no true sadistic impulse and are not usually cruel, this infliction 
of torture on a lower animal produces an erection, though not neces- 
sarily any pleasant sexual sensations. 

iMarro, La FubertA, 1808, p. 223; Gamier, “La OriminalitS 
Juvenile,” Oomptes-rendus Conffr^ Internationale d’Anthropologie 
Oriminelle, Amsterdam, 1901, p. 296; AroMfio di PsiofUalria, 1809, 
fasc. v-vi, p. 572. 
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Even if we regard “marriage by capture” as simply a primi- 
tive human institution stimulated by tribal exigencies and early- 
social conditions, yet, when we recall its widespread and per- 
sistent character, its close resemblance to the most general 
method of courtship among animals, and the emotional tend- 
encies which stiU persist even in the most civilized men and 
women, we have to recognize that we are in presence of a real 
psychological impulse which cannot fail in its exercise to intro- 
duce some element of pain into love. 

There are, however, two fundamentally different theories 
concerning “marriage by capture.” According to the first, that 
of MacLennan, which, until recently, has been very widely ac- 
cepted, and to which Professor Tylor has given the weight of 
his authority, there has really been in primitive society a recog- 
nized stage in which marriages were effected by the capture 
of the wife. Sx;ch a state of things MacLennan regarded as 
once world-wide. There can bo no doubt that women very fre- 
quently have been captured in this way among primitive peoples. 
For, indeed, has the custom been confined to savages. In Europe 
we find that even up to coroparatively recent times the abduction 
of women was not only very common, but was often more or 
less recognized. In England it was not until Henry YII’s time 
that the violent seizure of a woman was made a criminal offense, 
and even then the statute was limited to women possessed of 
lands and goods. A man might still carry off a girl provided 
she was not an heiress; but even the abduction of heiresses 
continued to be common, and in Ii-eland remained so until- the 
end of the eighteenth century. But it is not so clear that such 
raids and abductions, even when not of a genuinely hostile char- 
acter, have ever been a recognized and constant method of 
marriage. 

According to the second set of theories, the capture is not 
real, but simulated, and may be accounted for by psychological 
reasons. Eustel de Coulanges, in La Oite Antique}- discussing 
(Simulated marriage by capture among the Komans, mentioned the 

1 Bk. ii, oil. ii. 
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view that it was “a symbol of the young girl’s modesty/’ but 
hiinsell regai-ded it as an act of force to symbolize the husband’s^ 
power. He was' possibly alluding to Herbert Spencer^ who sug- 
gested a psychological explanation of the apparent prevalence 
of marriage by capture based on the supposition that, capturing' 
a wife being a proof of bravery, such a method of obtaining 
wife would be practised by the strongest men and be admired, 
while, on the other hand, he considered that “female coyness” was 
“an important factor*” in constituting the more formal kinds of 
marriage by capture ceremonial.^ Wester’marck, while accepting 
true marriage by capture, considers that Spencer’s statement 
“can scarcely be disproved.’’^ In his valuable study of certain 
aspects of primitive marriage Crawley, developing the explana- 
tion rejected by Fustel de Conlanges, regards the fundamental 
fact to he the modesty of women, which has to he neutralized,, 
and this is done by “a ceremonial use of force, which is half real 
and half make-believe.” Thus the manifestations are not sux- 
vivaJs, but “arising in a natural way from n,ormal human feel- 
ings, It is rrot the tribe from which the bride is abducted, nor, 
primarily, her family and Idndred, hut her s&x’" ; and her “sexual 
characters of timidity, bashfulness, and passivity are sym- 
pathetically overcome by make-believe representations of male 
characteristic actions.”^ 

It is not necessary for the present purpose that either of 
these two opposing tlieories concerning the origin of the cus- 
toms and feelings we are here concerned with should be defi- 
nitely rejected. Whichever theory is adopted, the fundamental 
psychic element which here alone concerns us still exists in- 

1 Herbert Speucei', Principles of Sociology, 1876, vol. i, p. 651. 

2 Westermarck, Humcm Marriage, p. 388, Grosse is of the same 
opinion; lie considers also that the mock-capture is often an imitation, 
due to admiration, of real capture; he does not believe that the latter 
has ever been a form of marriage recognized by , custom and law, but 
only “an occasional and punishable act of violence.” [Die Forvien der 
Famine, pp. 105-7.) This position is too extreme. 

3 Ernest Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 360 et seq. Van 
Gennep rightly remarks that we cannot correctly say that the woman is 
abducted from “her sex,” but only from her “sexual society.” 
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tact4 It may be pointed out, however, that we probably have 
to accept two groups of such phenomena : one, seldom or never 
existing as the sole foim of marriage, in which the capture is 
real ; and another in which the . “capture” is more or less esie- 
inonial or playful. The two groups coexist among the Turco- 
mans, as described by Yambery, who are constantly capturing 
and enslaving the Persians of both sexes, and, side by side with 
this, have a marriage ceremonial of mock-capture of entirely 
playful character. At the same time the two groups some- 
times overlap,, as is indicated by eases in which, while the 
^‘capture” appears to be ; ceremonial, the girl is still allowed to 
escape altogether if she wishes. The difficulty of disentangling 
the two groups is shown by the fact that so careful an in- 
vestigator as Westermarck cites cases of real capture, and mock- 
capture together without attempting to distinguish between them, 
Prom our present point of view it is quite unnecessary to at- 
tempt such a distinction. Whether the capture is simulated 
■or real, the man is still pla 3 'ing the masculine and aggressive 
part proper to the male; the woman is still playing the feihinine 
and defensive part proper to the female. The universal prev- 
alence of these phenomena is due to the fact that manifestations 
of this kind, real or pi'etended, afford each sex the very best 
opportunity for playing its proper part in courtship, and so, 
even when the force is real, must always gratify, a profound 
instinct. 

It is not naoessary to c[uote examples of marriage by capture from 
the. numerous and easily accessible books on the evolution of marriage, 
(Sir A. B. Ellis, adopting MacLennan’s standpoint, presented a concise 
statement of the facts in an article on. “Survivals from Marriage by 
Capture,” Poptilar Soience Monthly, 1801, p. 207.) It may, however, be 
Vvortli while to bring together from scattered sources a few of the facts 
concerning the phenomena in this group and their accompanying emo- 

1 A. Van Gennep (Rifes de Passage, 1909, pp. 17S-186) has put for- 
ward a third theory, though also of a psychological character, according 
to which the "capture” is a rite indicating the separation of the young 
girl from the special societies of her childhood. Gennep regards this rite 
as one of a vast group of '‘rites of passage,” which come into action 
whenever a person changes his social or natural environment. 
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tional state, more especially as they bear on the assooiation of love with 
force, inaicted or suSered. 

In New Caledonia, Foley remarks, the successful coquette goes off 
with her lover into the bush. “It usually happens that, when she is 
successful, she retimis from her expedition, tumbled, beaten, scratched, 
even bitten on the nape and shoulders, her wouncls thus bearing witness 
to the quadrupedal attitude she has assumed amid the foliage.” ( Foley, 
Bulletin de la Sooi6t6 d’Anthropologie, Paris, November 6, 1879. ) 

Of the natives of New South Wales, Turnbull remarked at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century that “their mode of courtship is not 
without its singularity. When a young man sees a female to his fancy 
he informs her she must accompany him home; the lady refuses; he not 
only enforces eomplianee with threats but blows; thus the gallant, ac- 
cording to the custom, never fails to gain the victory, and bears off 
the willing, though struggling pugilist. The colonists for some time 
entertained the idea that the women were compelled and forced away 
against their inclinations; but the young ladies informed them that this 
mode of gallantry was the custom, and perfectly to their taste.” (J. 
Turnbull, A Voyage Round the World, 1813, p. 98; of. Brough Smyth, 
Aloriginoa of Victoria,, 1878, vol. i, p. 81.) 

As regards capture of women among Central Australian tribes, 
Spencer and Gillen remark: “We have never in any of these central 
triboa met with any such thing, and the clubbing part of the story may 
be dismissed, so far as the central area of the continent is concerned. 
To the casual observer what looks like n capture (we are, of eoiirse, 
only speaking of these tribes) is in reality an elopement, in which thfj 
woman is an aiding and abetting party.” {Northern Tribes of Oentral 
Australia, p. 32.) 

“The New Zealand method of courtship and matrimony is a most 
extraordinary one. A man sees a n’ornan whom he fancies he should 
like for a wife; be asks the consent of her father, or, if an orphan, of 
her nearest relative, which, if he obtain, he carries his intended off by 
force, she resisting with all her strength, and, as the New Zealand girls 
are generally fairly robust, sometimes a dreadful struggle takes place; 
both are soon stripped to the skin and it is sometimes the work of 
hours to remove the fair prize a hundred yards. It sometimes happens 
that she secures her retreat into her father’s house, and the lover loses 
all eliancB of ever obtaining her,” (A. Earle, Narratives of Residence in 
Rew Zealand, 1832, p. 244.) 

Among the Eskimos (probably near Smith Sound) “there is no 
marriage ceremony further than that the hoy is required to carry off 
his bride by main force, for even among these blubber-eating people the 
woman, only saves her modesty by a show of resistance, although she 
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knows years beforeliand that her destiny is sealed and that she is to 
become the wife of the man from whose embraces, when the nuptial day 
conies, she is obliged by the inexorable law of public opinion to free 
herself, if possible, by kicking and screaming with might and main until 
she is safely landed in the hut of her future lord, when she gives up the 
combat very cheerfully and takes possession of her new abode. Tlie 
betrothal often takes place at a very early period of life and at very 
dissimilar ages.” Marriage only takes place when the lover has killed 
his first seal; this is the test of manhood and maturity. ( J. J. Hayes, 
Opeih Polar Sett,, 1807, p. 432.) 

Marriage by “capture” is common in war and raiding in central 
Africa. “The women, as a rule,” Johnston says, “make no very great 
resistance on these occasions. It is almost like playing a game. A 
Woman is surprised as she goes to get water at the stream, or when she- 
is on the way to or from the plantation. The man has only got to 
show her she is cornered and that escape is not easy or pleasant and she 
submits to be carried off. As a general rule, they seem to accept very 
cheerfully these abrupt changes in their matrimonial existence.” (Sir 
H. H, Johnston, British OentroA Africa, p. 412.) 

Among the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula in one form of 
wedding rite the bridegroom is required to run seven times around an 
artificial mound decorated with flowers and the emblem of the people’s 
religion. In the event of the bridegroom failing to catch the bride the 
marriage has to be postponed. Among the Orang Laut, or sea-gipMes, 
the pursuit sometimes takes the form of a eanoe-i-aoe; the woman is 
given a good start and must be overtaken before she has gone a certain 
distance. (W. W. Skeat, Journal Anthropological Institute, Jan.-Juhe, 
1902, p. 134; Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay, vol. ii, 
p. 69 et scq., fully discuss the ceremony around the mound.) 

“Calmuck women ride better than the men. A male Galmuolc oh 
horsebaok looks as if he was intoxicated, and likely to fall off every in- 
stant, though he never loses his seat; but the women sit with more 
ease, and ride with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of marriage 
among the Calmucks is performed on horseback. A girl is first mounted, 
who rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues, and if he overtakes her 
she becomes his wife and the marriage is consummated upon the spot, 
after which she returns with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens 
that the woman does not wish to marry the person by whom she is 
pursued, in which case she will not suffer him to overtake her; and -we 
were assured that no instance occurs of a Calmuck girl being thus 
caught, unless she has a pai'tiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him, 
she rides, to use the language of English sportsmen, ‘neck or nothing,’ 
until she has completely escaped or until the pursuer’s horse is tired 
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out leaving her ut liberty to return, to be afterward chased by aoma 
more favored admirer.” (B. D. Clarke, Travels, 1810, vol. i, p. 333.) 

Among the Bedouins marriage is arranged between the lover and 
the girl’s father, often without consulting the girl herself, "Among the 
Arabs of Sinai the young maid comes home in the evening with the 
cattle. At a short distance from the camp she is met hy the future 
spouse and a couple of his young friends and carried off by force to her 
father’s tent. If she entertains any suspicion of their designs she de- 
fends herself with stones, and often inflicts wounds on the young men, 
even though she does not dislike the lover, for, according to custom, 
the more she struggles, bites, kicks, cries, and strikes, the more she is 
applauded ever after by her own companions.” After being taken to her 
father’s tent, where a man’s cloak is thrown over her by one of the 
bridegroom’s relations, she is dressed in garments provided by her future 
husband, and placed on a camel, “still continuing to struggle in a most 
unruly manner, and held by the bridegroom’s friends on both sides.” She 
is then placed in a recess of the husband’s tent. Here the marriage is 
finally consummated, “the bride still continuing to cry very loudly. It 
sometimes happens that the husband is obliged to tie his bride, and even 
to beat her, before she can be induced to comply with his desires.” If, 
however, she really does not like her husband, she is perfectly free to 
leave him next morning, and her father is obliged to receive her back 
whether he wishes to or not. It is not considered proper for a widow 
or divorced woman to make any resistance on being married. (J. L. 
Burekhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and WahAhys, 1830, p. 149 et seq.) 

Among the Turcomans forays for capturing and enslaving their 
Persian neighbors were once habitual. VhmbOry describes their "mar- 
riage ceremonial when the young maiden, attired in bridal costume, 
mounts a high-bred courser, taking on her lap the carcass of a lamb or 
goat, and setting oft' at full gallop, followed by the bridegroom and other 
young men of the party, also on horseback; she is always to strive, by 
adroit turns, etc., to avoid her pursuers, that no one approach near 
enough to snatch from her the burden on her lap. This game, called 
idkhiiri (green wolf), is in use among all the nomads of central Asia.” 
(A. Vflmbgry, Travels in Central Asia, 1864, p. 323.) 

In China, a missionary describes how, when he was called upon 
to marry "the daughter of a Chinese Christian brought up in native 
customs, he was compelled to wait several hours, as the bride refused 
to get Up and dress until long after the time appointed for the wedding 
ceremony, and then only by force. "Extreme reluctance and dislike 
and fear are the true marks of a happy and lively wedding.” (A. E. 
Moule, Neiv China and Old, p. 128.) 

It is interesting to find that in the Indian art of love a kind of 
mock-eombat, accompanied by striking, is a recognized and normal 
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metliod of hsiglitening t-umesoence. Yatsyayaiia has a chapter “On 
Various! Manners of Striking,” and he approves of the man striking the 
woman on the back, belly, flanks, and buttocks, before and during coitus, 
as a kind of plaj', increasing as sexual excitement increases, which the 
woman, with cries and groans, pretends to bid the man to stop. It is 
mentioned that, especially in southern India, various instruments 
(scissors, needles, etc.) are used in striking, but this practice is con- 
demned as harharoua and dangerou.s. (Kama Sutra, French translation, 
iii, chapter v.) 

In the story of Aladdin, in the AraUan Nights, the bride is un- 
dressed by the mother and the other women, who plaoe her in the 
bridegroom’s bed “as if by. force, and, according to the custom of the 
newly married, she pretends to resist, twisting herself in every direc- 
tion, and seeking to escape from their hands.” (Les Mills Nuiis, tr. 
Mardrns, vol. xi, p. 263.) 

It is said that in those parts of Germany where preliminary 
Probenaohte before formal marriage are the rule it is not uncommon 
for a young woman before finally giving herself to a man to provoke 
him to a physical struggle. If she proves stronger she dismisses himj 
if he ia stronger she yields herself willingly. (W. Henz, “ProbenSohte,” 
Seajual-ProUeme, Oct., 1910, p. 743.) 

Among the South Slavs of Servia and Bulgaria, according to 
Krauss, it is the custom to win a woman by seizing her by the ankle 
and bringing her to the ground by force. This method of wooing ia to 
the taste of the woman, and they are refractory to any other metliod. 
The custom of beating or being beaten before coitus is also found 
among the South Slavs, ( K/n/irrddttt, vol. vi, p. 209.) 

Ill earlier days violent courtship was viewed with approval in 
the European world, even among aristocratic circles. Thus in the medi- 
eval Lai de Qi'aSlent of Marie de France this Breton knight is represented 
as very chaste, possessing a high ideal of love and able to withstand ths 
wiles of women. One day when he is hunting in a forest he comes upon 
a naked damsel bathing, together -with her handmaidens. Overcome by 
her beauty, he seizes her clothes in ease she should be alarmed, but is 
persuaded to hand them to her; then he proceeds to make love to her. 
She replies that his love is an insult to a woman of her high lineage. 
Finding her so proud. Gradient sees that his prayers are in vain.. He 
drags her by force into the depth of the forest, has his, will of her, and 
begs her very gently not to he angry, promising to love her loyally and 
never to leave her. The damsel saw that .he was a good knight, cour- 
teous, and wise. She thought within herself that if she were to leave 
him she would never find a better friend. 

BrantOme mentions a lady who confessed that she liked to he 
“half-forced” by her husband, and he remarks that a woman who is “a 
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little difficult aud resists” giyes more pleasure also to tier loyer tlan 
one who yields at once, just as a hard-fought battle is a more notable 
triumph than an easily won victory. (Brantbme, Vie des Barnes 
Qalantes, diacoura i.) Eestif de la Bretonne, again, whose experience 
was extensive, wrote in his Anti-Justine that “all women of strong 
temperament like a sort of brutality in sexual intercourse and its 
aoeessories.” 

Ovid bad said that a little force is pleasing to a woman, and that 
she is grateful to the ravisher against whom she struggles (Ars Ama- 
toria, lib. i). One of Janet’s patients (Raymond and Janet, Les 
Obsessions et la Psychasthdnie, yol. ii, p. 406) complained that her 
husband was too good, too devoted. “He does not know how to make 
me suffer a little. One cannot love anyone who does not make one 
suffer a little.” Another hysterical woman (a silk fetiehist, frigid with 
men) had dreams of men and animals abusing her: “I cried with pain 
and was happy at the same time.” (Cldrambault, Archives diAnthro- 
pologie Criminelle, June, 1908, p. 442.), 

It has oeen said that among Slavs of the lower class the wives 
feel hurt if they are not beaten by their husbands. Paullinus, in the 
seventeenth century, remarked that Russian women are never more 
pleased and happy than when beaten by their husbands, and regard 
such treatment as proof of love. (See, e.g., 0. P. von Scblichtegroll, 
Saoher-Masooh und der Masoohismus, p. 60.) Krafft-Ebing believes that 
this is true at the present day, and adds that it is the same in Hungary, 
a Hungarian official having informed him that the peasant women of 
the Somogyer Comitate do not think they are loved by their husbands 
until they have received the first box on the ear. (Krafft-Ebing, 
PsyahopatMa Sexualis, English translation of the tenth edition, p. 188.) 
I may add that a Russian proverb says “Love your wife like your soul 
and heat her like your shuha” (overcoat) ; and, according to another 
Russian proverb, “a dear one’s blows hurt not long.” At the same time 
it has been remarked that the domination of men by women is peculiarly 
frequent among the Slav peoples. (V. Scblichtegroll, op. cit., p. 23.) 
Cellini, in an interesting passage in his Life (hook ii, chapters xxxiv 
xxxv), describes his own brutal treatment of his model Caterina, who 
was also his mistress, and the pleasure which, to his surprise, she took 
in it. Dr. Simon Forman, also, the astrologiat, tells in his Autobiog- 
raphy (p. 7) how, as a young and puny apprentice to a hosier, he was 
beaten, scolded, and badly treated by the servant girl, hut after some 
years of this treatment he turned on her, beat her black and blue, and 
ever after “Mary would do for him all that she oould.” 

That it is a sign of love for a man to beat his sweetheart, and 
a sign much appreciated by women, is illustrated by the episode of 
Cariharta and Repolido, in “Rinconete and CJortadillo,” one of Cervantes’s 
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TSooempla/ry Novels. . Tlie Indian women of South America feel in the 
same way, and Mantegazza ■when traveling in Bolivia found that they 
complainod when they were not beaten by their husbands, and that a 
girl was proud -when she could say “He loves me greatly, for he often 
beats me.” {Fisiologia della. Donna,, chapter xiii. ) The same feeling 
evidently existed in classic antiquity, for we find Lucian, in hia 
“Dialogues of Courtesans,” makes a woman say: “He who has not 
rained blows on his mistress and torn her hair and her garments is not 
yet in love,” while Ovid advises lovers sometimes to be angry with 
their sweethearts and to tear their dresses. 

Among the Italian Camorrista, according to Russo, 'wives arc "rery 
badly treated. Expression is given to this fact in the popular songs. 
But the women only feel tlicmselves tenderly loved when they are badly 
treated by their husbands; the man who does not beat them they look 
Upon as a fool. It is the same in the east end of London. “If anyone 
has doubts as to the brutalities practised on •women by men,” ■writes a 
London magistrate, “lot him visit the London Hospital on a Saturday 
night. Very terrible sights will meet his eye. Sometimes as many as 
twelve or fourteen "woineft may be seen seated in the receiving room, 
■waiting for their bruised and bleeding faces and bodies to bo attended 
to. In nine ea.ses out of ten the injuries have been inflicted by brutal 
and perhaps drunken husbands. The nurses tell me, however, that any 
remarks they may make reflecting on the aggressors are received ■with 
great indignation by the wyetohed sullerers. Tlrey positively ■will not 
hear a single word against the cowardly ruffians. ‘Sometimes,' said a 
nurse to me, ‘when I liave ■told a woman that her husband is a brute, 
she has drawn herself up and replied: "You mind your own business, 
miss. We find the rates and taxes, and the likes of you are paid out 
of ’em to wait on us.”’” (Montagu Williams, Round London, p, 79.) 

“The prostitute really loves her souteneur, not'withstanding all the 
persecutions he inflicts on her. Their torments only increase the devo- 
tion of the poor slaves to their ‘Alphonses.’ Parent-Ducliktelet wrote 
that he had seen them come 'to the hospital with their eyes out of their 
heads, faces bleeding, and bodies torn by the blows of their drunken 
lovers, but as soon as they were healed they went back to them. Police- 
officers tell us that it is very difficult to make a prostitute confess any- 
thing concerning her souteneur. Thus, Rosa L., whom her ‘Alphonsa’ 
had often threatened to kill, even putting the knife to her throat, wo-uld 
say nothing, and denied everything when the magistrate questioned her. 
Maria R., with her face marked by a terrible scar produced by her 
souteneur, still carefully preserved many years afterward the portrait 
of the aggressor, and ■when we asked her to explain her affection she 
replied: ‘But he wounded me because he loved me.’ Tire souteneur’s 
brutality only increases the ill-treated ‘woman’s love; the humiliation 
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and slavery in wMch the woman’s soul- is drowned feed her love.” (Nice- 
foro, Jl Gergo, etc., 1897, p. 128.). 

In a modern novel written in autobiographic form by a young 
Australian lady the heroine is represented as striking her betrothed with 
a whip when he merely attempts to kiss her. Later on her behavior 
so stings him that his Belf-control breaks down and he seizes her Jieroely 
by the arms. For the first time she realizes that he loves her. ‘‘I 
laughed a joyous little laugh, saying ‘Hal. wp are quits’ : when on dis- 
robing for the night I discovered on. my soft white shoulders and arms — 
so susceptible to bruises — ^many marks, and black. It had been a. very 
happy day for me.” (Miles Franklin. Mg BHlUom.t Career.) 

It is in large measure the existence of this feeling oi attraction 
for violence which accounts for the love-letters received by men who are 
accused of crimes of violence. Ihua in one instance, in diieago (as 
Dr. Kiernan writes to me), “a man arrested for conspiracy to commit 
abortion, and also suspected of being a sadist, received many proposals 
of marriage and other leas modest expressions of aflection from unknown- 
women. To Judge by the signatures, these women belonged to the 
Germans and Slavs rather than to the Anglo-Celts.” 

Neuropathic or degenerative conditions sometimes serve to accent- 
uate or reveal ancestral traits that are very ancient in the race. Under 
such conditions the tendency to find pleasure in subjection and pain, 
which is often faintly traceable even in normal civilized women, may 
become more pronounced. This may be seen in a ease described in 
some detail in the Archivio di Psichiatria. The subject was a young 
lady of 19, of noble Italian birth, hut horn in Tunis. On the maternal 
side there is a somewhat neurotic heredity, and she is herself subject to 
attacks of liystero-epileptoid character. She was very carefully, but 
strictly, educated; she knows several languages, possesses marked in- 
tellectual aptitudes, and is greatly interested in social and political 
questions, in which she takes the socialistic and revolutionary side. She 
has an attractive and sympathetic personality; in complexion she is 
dark, with dark eyes and very dark and abundant hair; the fine down 
on the upper lip and lower parts of the cheeks is also much developed; 
the jaw is large, the head acrocephalie, and the external genital organs 
of normal size, but rather asymmetric. Ever since she was a child she 
has loved to work and dream in solitude. Her dreams have always 
been of love, since 'menstruation began as early as the age of 10, and 
accompanied by strong sexual feelings, though at that age these feelings 
remained vague and indefinite; hut in them the desire for pleasure was 
always accompanied by the desire for pain, the desire to bite and 
destroy something, and, as it were, to annihilate herself. She experi- 
enced great relief after periods of “erotic rumination,” and if this rumi- 

6 
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cation took place at niglit she would sometimes masturbate, the contact 
of the bedclothes, she said, giving her the illusion of a man. In time 
this vague longing for the male gave place to more definite desires for 
a man who would love her, and, as she imagined, strike her. Event- 
ually she formed secret relationships with two or three lovers in succes- 
sion, each of these relationships being, however, discovered by her family 
and leading to ineifectual attempts at suieido. But the association of 
pain with love, which had developed spontaneously in her solitary 
dreams, continued in her actual relations with her lovers. Dming 
coitus she would bite and squeeze her arms until the nails penetrated 
the flesh. When her lover asked her why at the moment of coitus she 
would vigorously repel him, she replied: “Because I want to be pos- 
sessed by force, to be hurt, suffocated, to be thrown down in a struggle.” 
At another time she said: “I want a man with all his vitality, so that 
he can torture and kill my body.” We seem to see here clearly the 
ancient biological character of animal courtship, the desire of the 
female to be violently subjugated by the male. In this case it was 
united to sensitiveness to the sexual domination of an intellectual man, 
and the subjeet also sought to stimulate her lovers’ intellectual tastes. 
(Arohivio <U PsiohiatHa, vol. xx, fasc. 6-6, p. 528.) 

This association, between love and pain still persists even 
among the most normal civilized men and women possessing 
well-developed sexual impulses. The masculine tendency to 
delight in domination, the feminine tendency to delight in sub- 
mission, still maintain the ancient traditions when the male 
animal pursued the female. The phenomena of “marriage by 
capture,” in its real and its simulated forms, have been traced 
to various causes. But it has to be remembered that these 
causes could only have beeu operative in the presence of a 
favorable emotional aptitude, constituted by the zoological his- 
tory of our race and still traceable even today. To exert power, 
as psychologists well recognize, is one of our most primary 
impulses, and it always tends to be manifested in tire attitude 
of a man toward the woman he loves. ^ 

lESrS {L’lnsHnoi Seisuel, p. 133) appears to regard the satisfac- 
tion, based on the sentiment of personal power, which may be experi- 
enced in the suffering and subjection of a victim as an adequate 
explanation of the association of pain with love. This I can scarcely 
admit. It is a factor in the emotional attitude, but when it only exists 
in the sexual sphere it is reasonable to base this attitude largely on 
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It might be possible to maintam that the primitive element 
of more or less latent cruelty . in courtship tends to he more 
rather than lees marked in civilized man. In civilization the 
opportunity of dissipating the surplus energy of the courtship 
process by indicting pain on rivals usually has to be inhibited; 
thus the woman to be wooed tends to become the recipient of the 
whole of this energy, both in its pleasure-giving and its pain- 
giving aspects. Moreover, the natural process of courtship, as it 
exists among animals and usually among the lower human races, 
tends to become disguised and distorted in civilization, as well 
by economic conditions as by conventional social conditions and 
even ethical prescription. It becomes forgotten that the woman’s 
pleasure is an essential element in the process of courtship. A 
woman is often reduced to seek a man for the sake of main- 
tenance; she is taught that pleasm*e is sinful or shameful, that 
sex-matters are disgusting, and that it is a woman’s duty, and 
also her best policy, to be in subjection, to her husband. Thus, 
various external checks which normally inhibit any passing over 
of masculine sexual energy into cruelty are liable to be removed. 

We have to admit that a certain pleasure in manifesting 
bis power over a woman by inflicting pain upon hex is an out- 
come and survival of the primitive process of courtship, and 
an almost or quite normal constituent of the sexual impulse in 
man. But it must be at once added that in the normal well- 
balanced and well-conditioned man this constituent of the sexual 
impulse, when present, is always held in check. When the 
normal man inflicts, or feels the impulse to inflict, some degree 
of physical pain on the woman he loves he can scarcely be said 
to be moved by cruelty. He feels, more or less obscurely, that 
the pain he inflicts, or desires to inflict, is really a part of his 
love, and that, moreover, it is not really resented by the woman 

the still more iundamental biological attitude of tbe male toward the 
female hi tlie process of courtship. Nere regards this biological element 
as merely a siiperfleial analogy, on the ground that an act of cruelty 
may become an equivalent of coitus. But a sexual perversion is quite 
commonly constituted by the selection and magnification of a singi.. 
aioment- in the normal sexual process. 
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OH vliom it is exeicised. His feeling is by no means ali^rays 
according to lolowledge, but it has to be taken into account as 
an essential part of liia emotional state. Tire physical forcBj 
the teasing and bullying, which he may he moved to exert under 
the stress of sexual excitement^ are, he usually more or less' 
unconsciously persuades himself, not really unwelcome to the 
object of his love.^ Moreover, we have to bear in mind the 
fact — a very significant fact from more than one point of view— 
that the normal manifestations of a woman’s sexual pleasure are 
exceedingly like those of pain. ' ‘'The outward expressions of 
pain,” as a lady very truly writes, — “tears, cries, etc., — ^whioh 
are laid stress on to prove the cruelty of the person who inflicts 
it, are not so different from those of a woman in the ecstasy of 
passion, when she implores the man to desist, though that is 
really the last thing she desires.”^ If a man is convinced that 
he is causing real and unmitigated pain, he becomes repentant 
at once. If this is not the case he must either be regarded as a 
radically abnormal person or as carried away by passion to a 
point of temporary insanity. 

The intimate connection of love with pain, its tendency 
to approach crnielty, is seen in one of the most widespread of 
the occasional and non-essential manifestations of strong sexual 
emotion, especially in women, the tendency to bite. We may 
find references to love-bites in the literature of ancient as well 
as of modem times, in the East as well as in the West. Plautus, , 
Catullus, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, Petronius, and other Latin 
writers refer to bites as associated with kisses and usually on the 
lips. Plutarch says that Plora, the mistress of Gnsens Pompey, 
in commending her lover remarked that he was so lovable that 

1 The process may, liowevei-, he quite conscious. Thus, a corre- 
spondent tolls me that he not only finds sexual pleasure in. cruelty 
toward the woman he loves, but that he I'egards this as an essential 
element. He is convinced that it gives the woman pleasure, and that 
it is possible to distinguish by gestiire, inflection of voice, etc., an hys- 
terical, assumed, or imagined feeling of pain from real pain. He would 
not wish to give real pain, and would regard that as sadism. 

2 Oe Sade had already made the same remark, while Duohenne, of 
Boulogne, pointed out that the facial expressions of sexual passion and 
uf cruelty are similar- 
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she could nerer leave him without giving him a bite. In the 
Arabic Perfumed Garden there are many references to love-bites, 
Tfhile in the Indian Kama Buira of Vatsyayana a chapter is 
devoted to this subject. Biting in love is also common among 
the South Slavs. ^ The phenomenon is indeed sufficiently familiar 
to enable Heine, in one of his Bomancero, to describe those 
marks by which the ancient chronicler states that Edith Swauv- 
neck recognized Harold, after the Battle of Hastings, as the 
scars of the bites she had once given him. 

It would be fanciful to trace this tendency back to that 
process of devouring to which sexual congress has, in the 
primitive stages of its evolution, been reduced. But we may 
probably find one of the germs of the love-bite in the attitude 
of many mammals during or before coitus ; in attaining a firm 
gi'ip of the female it is not uncommon (as may he observed in 
the donkey) for the male to seize the female’s neck between 
his teeth. The horse sometimes bites the mare before coitus and 
it is said that among the Arabs when a mare is not apt for 
coitus she is sent to pasture with a small ardent horse, who 
excites her by playing with her and biting her.^ It may be 
noted, also, that dogs often show their affection for their masters 
by gentle bites. Children also, as Stanley Hall has pointed out, 
are similarly fond of biting. 

Perhaps a still more important factor is the element of 
combat in tumescence, since the primitive conditions associated 
with tumescence provide a reservoir of emotions which are con- 
stantly drawn on even in the sexual excitement of individuals 
belonging to civilization. The tendency to show affection by 
biting is, indeed, commoner among women than among men 
and not only in civilization. It has been noted among idiot 
girls as well as among the women of various savage races. 
It may thus be that the conservative instincts of women have 
preserved a primitive tendency that at its origin marked the 
male more than the female. But in any case the tendency to 


1 EpvTTTdSiu, vol. vi, p. 208. 

EiDaumaa, Ohevwux de Sahara, p. 40. 
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bite at the climax of sexual excitement is so common and wide- 
spread that it must be regarded, when occurring in women, as 
coming within the normal range of rariation in such manifesta- 
tions. The gradations are of wide extent; while in its slight 
forms it is more or less normal and is one of the origins of the 
kissji in its extreme forms ,it tends to become one of the most 
violent and antisocial of sexual aberrations. 

A correspondent writes regarding liis experience of biting and 
being bitten : “I have often felt inclination to bite a woman I love, even 
when not in coitus or even excited. ( I like doing so also with my little 
boy, playfully, as a cat and kittens.) There seem to be several reasone 
for this: (1) the muscular effect relieves me; (2) I imagine I am 
giving the woman pleasure; (3) I seem to a.ttain to a more intimate 
possession of the loved one. I cannot remember when I first felt desire 
to be bitten in coitus, or whether the idea was fli-st suggested to me, 
I was initiated into pinching by a French prostitute who once pinched 
my nates in coitus, no doubt as a matter of business; it heightened my 
pleasure, perhaps by stimulating muscular movement. It does not 
ooour to me to ask to be pinched' when I am very much excited already, 
but only at an earlier stage, no doubt with the object of promoting 
excitement. Apart altogether from sexual excitement, being pinched 
is unpleasant to me. It has not seemed to me that Avomen usually 
like to be bitten. One or two women have bitten and sucked my flesh. 
(The latter does not affect me.) I like being bitten, partly for the 
same reason as I like being pinched, because if spontaneous it is a sign 
of my partner’s amorousness and the biting never seems too hard. 
Women do not usually seem, to like being bitten, though there are 
exceptions ; T should like to bite you and I should like you to bite me,’ 
said one woman; I did so hard, in coitu.s, and she did not flinch.” 
“She is particularly anxious to eat me alive,” another correspondent 
writes, "and nothing gives her greater satisfaction than to tear open: my 
clothes and fasten her teeth into my flesh until I yell for mercy. My 
experience has generally been, however,” the same: correspondent con- 
'timies, “that the cruelty is unconscious. A woman just grows mad 
With the desire to squeeze or bite something, with a complete uncon- 
seiousneas of what result it will produce in the victim. She is astonished 
when she sees the result and will hardly believe she has done it.” It is 
Unnecessary to accumulate evidence of a tendency which is sufficiently 
common to be fairly well known, but one or two quotations may be 

1 See in vol. iv of these Studies (“Sexual Selection in Man”), 
Appendix A, on “The Origins of the Kiss.” 
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presented to show its wide distribution. In the Kama, 8it,tra we read: 
“If she is very exalted, and if in the exaltation of her passionate trans- 
ports she begins a sort of combat, then she takes her lover by the hair, 
draws his head to hers, kisses his lower lip, and then in her delirium 
bites him all over his body, shutting her eyes”; it is added that with 
tire marks of such bites lovers can remind each other of their affections, 
and that such love will last for ages. In Japan the maiden of Ainu race 
feels the same impulse. A. H. Savage Landor {Atom mth the Hairy 
Ainu, 1893, p. 140) says of an Ainu girl; “Loving and biting went to- 
gether with her. She could not do the one without the other. As 
we sat on a stone in the twilight she began by gently biting my fingers 
without hurting me, as affectionate dogs do to their masters. She then 
bit my arm, then my shoulder, and when she had worked herself up 
into a passion she put her arms around my neck and hit my cheeks. It 
Was undoubtedly a curious way of making love, and, when I bad been 
bitten all over, and was pretty tired of the new sensation, we retired to 
our respective homes. Kissing, apparently, was an unknown art to her.” 

The signifloanca of biting, and the close relationship which, as will 
have to be pointed out later, it reveals to other phenomena, may be 
illustratod by some observations which, have been made by Alonzi on 
the peasant women of Sicily. “The women of the people,” he x'emarks, 
“especially in the districts where crimes of blood are prevalent, give 
vent to their affection for their little, ones by kissing and sucking them 
on the neck and arms till they make them cry convulsively; all the 
while they say: ‘How sweet you are! I will bite you, I will gnaw you 
all over,’ exhibiting every appearance of great pleasure. If a child com- 
mits some slight fault they do not- resort to simple blows, hut pursue it 
through the street and bite it on the face, ears, and arms until the 
blood flows. At such moments the face of even a beautiful woman is 
transformed, with injected eyes, gnashing teeth, and convulsive tremors. 
Among both men and women, a very common threat is ‘I will drink your 
blood.’ It is told on ocular evidence that a man who had murdered 
another in a quarrel licked the hot blood from the victim’s hand.” (G. 
Alonzi, Archivio di Psiohiatria, voL vi, fasc. 4.) A few years ago a 
nurse girl in Hew York was sentenced to prison for cruelty to the baby 
in ber olmrgc. The mother had frequently noticed that the child was 
in pain and at last discovered the marks of teeth on its legs. The girl 
admitted that she had bitten the child because that action gave her 
intense pleasure. (Alienist and Neurologist, August, 1901, p. 558.) In 
the light of such observations as these we may understand a morbid 
perversion of affection such as was recorded in the London police news 
some years ago (1894), A man of 30 was charged with ill-treating his 
wife’s illegitimate daughter, aged 3, during a period of many months; 
her lips, eyes, and hands were bitten and bruised from sucking, and 
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sometimes her pinafore was covered with blood. “Defendant admitted 
he had bitten the child because he loved it.” 

It is not surprising that such phenomena as these should some- 
times be the stimulant and accompaniment to the sexual act. Dorriani 
thus reports such a case in the words of the young man’s mistress: 
“Certainly he is a strange^ maddish youth, though he is fond of me and 
spends money on me when he has any. He likes much sexual inter- 
course, but, to tell the truth, he has worn out my patience, for before 
our embraces there are always struggles which become assaults. He 
tells me he has no pleasure except when he sees me crying on account 
of his bites and vigorous pinching. Lately, just before going with me, 
when I was groaning with pleasure, he threw himself on me and at the 
moment of emission furiously bit my right cheek till the blood came. 
Then he kissed me and begged my pardon, but would do it again if the 
wish took him.” (L. Ferriani, AroMvio M Psioopaiie Sessuale, yol, j 
fasc. 7 and 8, 1896, p. 107.) 

In morbid cases biting may even become a substitute for coitus. 
Thus, Moll (Die Kontrare SeasiuilempfindHng, second edition, p. 323) 
records the case of a hysterical woman who was sexually anesthetic, 
though she greatly loved her husband. It was her chief delight to bite 
him till the blood flowed, and she was content if, instead of coitus, he 
hit her and she him, though she was grieved if she inflicted much pain, 
In other still more morhid. cases the fear of hvllicting pain is more or 
less abolished. 

An idealized view of the impulse of love to bite and devour is pre- 
sented in the following passage from a letter by a lady who associates 
this impulse with the idea of the Last Supper: “Your remarks about 
the Lord’s Supper in. 'Whitman’ make it natural to me to tell you my 
thoughts about that ‘central sacrament of Christianity.’ I cannot tell 
many people because they misrmderstand, and a clergyman, a very great 
friend of mine, when I once told what I thought and felt, said I was 
carnal. He did not understand ■ the divinity and intensity of human 
love as I understand it. Well, when one loves anyone very much,— a 
child, a woman, or a man, — one loves everything belonging to him: the 
things he -wears, still more his hands, and Ms face, every hit of his body. 
We always want to have all, or part, of him as part of ourselves. Hence 
the expression: I could devour yon, I love you so. In some such warm, 
devouring way Jesus Christ, I have always felt, loved each and every 
human creature. So it was that he took this mystery of food, which by 
eating became part of ourselves, as the symbol of the most intense 
human love, the most intense Divine love. Some day, perhaps, love 
will he so understood by all that this sacrament will cease to be a 
superstition, a bone of contention, an ‘article’ of the church, and be- 
come, in all simplicity, a symbol of pure love.” 
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While in men it is possible to trace a tendency to inilict 
pain, or the simulacrum of pain, on the 'Vfom-en they love, it 
is still easier to trace in women a delight in experiencing phys- 
ical pain when indicted by a lover, and an eagerness to accept 
subjection to his will. Such a tendency is certainly normal. 
To abandon herself to her lover, to be able to rely on his 
physical strength and mental resourcefulness, to be swept out 
of herself and beyond the control of her own will, to drift idly 
in delicious submission to another and stronger will— tins is 
one of the commonest aspirations in a yonng woman’s intimate 
love-dreams. In onr own age these aspirations most often only 
find their expression in such dreams. In ages when life was 
more nakedly lived, and emotion more openly expressed, it 
was easier to trace this impulse. In the tliirteenth century 
we have found Marie de France — a French poetess living in 
England who has been credited with “an exquisite sense of the 
generosities and delicacy of the heart,” and whose work was 
certainly highly appreciated in the best circles and among the 
most cultivated class of her day — describing as a perfect, wise, 

■ and courteous knight a man who practically commits a rape 
on a woman who has refused to have anything to do with him, 
and, in so acting, he wins her entire love. The savage beauty 
of Hew Caledonia furnishes no better illustration of the fas- 
cination of force, for she, at all events, has done her best to 
court the violence she undergoes. In Middleton’s Spanish 
Gypsy we find exactly the same episode, and the unhappy Portu- 
guese nun wrote: ‘’'Love me for ever and make me suffer still 
more.” To find in literature more attenuated examples of the 
same iencleucy is easy. ShaJcespeare, whose observation so little 
escaped, has seldom depleted the adult passion of a grown woman, 
but in the play which he has mainly devoted to this subject he 
makes Cleopatra refer to “amorous pinches,” and she says in 
the end : “The stroke of death is as a lover’s pinch, which hurts 
and is desired.” “I think the Sabine woman enjoyed being 
carried off like that,” a woman remai-ked in front of Rubens’s 
“Rape of the Sabines,” confessing that such a method of love- 
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making appealed strongly to herself, and it is probable tliat 
the majority of women would be prepared to echo that remark. 

It may tie argued tliat pain cannot give pleasure, and tliat wlien 
wliat wouH usually be pain is felt as pleasure it cannot be regarded as 
pain at all. It must be admitted that the emotional state is often some- 
what complex. Moreover, women hy no means always agree in the 
statement of their experience. It is noteworthy, however, that even 
when the pleasurablenesa of pain in love is denied it is still admitted 
that, under some circumstances, pain, or the idea of jiain, is felt as 
pleasurable. I am indebted to a lady for a somewhat elaborate dis- 
cussion of this subject, which I may here quote at length: “As regards 
physical pain, though the idea of it is sometimes exciting, I think the 
reality is the reverse. A very slight amount of pain destroys my 
pleasure completely. This was the case with, me for fully a month 
after marriage, and since. When pain has occa,?ionally been associated 
Ivith passion, pleasure has been sensibly diminished. I can imagine 
that, when there is a want of sensitiveness so that the tender kiss or 
caress might fail to give pleasure, more forcible methods are desired; 
but in that ease wliat would be pain to a sensitive person would be only 
a pleasant excitement, and it could not be truly said that such obtuse 
persons liked pain, though they might appear tO' do so. I cannot think 
that anyone enjoys what is pain to them, if only from the fact that it 
detracts and divides the attention. Tliis, however, is only my ; own 
idea drawn from my own negative experience. No woman has ever 
told me that she would like to have pain inflicted on her. On the other 
hand, the desire to inflict pain seems almost universal among men. I 
have only met one man in whom I have never at any time been able to 
detect it. At the same time most men shrinlc from putting their ideas 
into practice. A friend of my husband finds his chief pleasure in 
imagining women hurt and ill-treated, but is too tender-hearted ever 
to inflict pain on them in reality, even when they are willing to submit 
to it. Perhaps a woman’s readiness to submit to pain to please a man 
may sometimes be taken for pleasure in it. Even when women like the 
idea of pain, I fancy it is only because it implies subjection to the man, 
from association with the fact, that physical pleasure must necessarily 
be preceded by submission to his will.” 

In a subsequent communication this lady enlarged and perhaps 
somewhat modified her statements on this point : — 

“I don’t think that what I said to you was quite correct. Actual 
pain, gives me no pleasure, yet the idea of pain does, if inflicted hy way 
of dhsoipline mid for the ultimate good of the person suffering it. This 
is essential. Eor instance, I once read a poem in which the devil and 
the lost souls in hell were represented as recognizing that they could not 
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be good except under torture, but tlrat while suffering the purifying 
actions of the flames of hell they so realized the beauty of liolinGSs that 
they submitted willingly to their agony and praised G-od for the stern- 
ness of his Judgment. This poem gave me decided physical pleasure, 
yet I know that if my hand were held in a fire for five minutes I should 
feel nothing but the pain of the burning. To get the feeling of 
pleasure, too, I must, for the moment, revert to my old religious beliefs 
and my old notion that mere .suffering has an elevating influence; one’s 
emotions are greatly modified by one’s beliefs. When I was about 
fifteen I invented a game whiob I played with a younger sister, in 
wliieh we were supposed to be going through a process of discipline and 
preparation for heaven after death. Each person was supposed to enter 
this state on dying and to pass successively into the charge of different 
angels named after the special virtues it was their function to instill. 
The last angel was that of Love, who governed solely by the qrxality 
whose name he bore. In the lower stages, we were under an angel called 
Severity who prepared ns by extreme harsliuess and by exacting implicit 
obedience to arbitrary orders for the acquirement of later virtues. Our 
duties were to superintend the weather, paint the sunrise and sunset^ 
etc., the constant work involved exercising us in patience and submis- 
flion. Tlie physical pleasure came in in inventing and recounting to 
naeh other our day’s work and the penalties and hardships we had been 
fcubjeoted to. We never told each other that we got any physical 
pleasure out of this, and I cannot therefore be sure that my sister did 
so; I only imagine she did because she entered so heartily into the 
spirit of the game. I could get as much pleasure by imagining myself 
llie angel and inflioting the pain, under the conditions mentioned; hut' 
my sister did not like this so much, as she then had no companion in 
subjection. 1 could not, however, thus reverse my feelings in regard to 
a man, as it would appear to me unnatural, and, besides, the greater 
physical strength is essential in the superior position. I can, however, 
by imagining myself a man, sometimes get pleasure in conceiving my- 
self as ednoating and disciplining a woman by severe measures. Tliere 
is, however, no real cruelty in this idea, as I always imagine her liking it. 

“I only get pleasure in the idea of a woman submitting herself 
to pain and harshness from the man she loves when the following 
conditions are fulfilled: 1. She must be absolutely sure of the man’s 
love. 2. She must have perfect confidence in his Judgment. 3. Tlie pain 
must be deliberately inflicted, not accidental, d. It must be inflicted 
in kindness and for her o'vvn improvement, not in anger or with any 
revengeful feelings, as that would spoil one’s ideal of the man. 5. The 
pain must not be excessive and must be what when we were children we 
used to call a ‘tidy’ pain ; t.e., there must be no mutilation, cutting, etc. 
6. Last, one would have to feel very sure of one’s own influence’ over 
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the mail. So much for the- idea. As I have never suffered paia under a 

combination of all these conditions, I have no right to say that I should 
or should not experience pleasure from its infliction in reality." 

Another lady 'writes: “'I quite agree that the idea of pain may be 
pleasurable, hut must he associated with something to he gained hy it. 
My experience is that it [coitus] does often hurt for a few moments, 
but that passes and the rest is easy; so that the little hurt is nothing 
terrible, but all the same annoying if only for the sake of a few minutes’ 
pleasure, which is not long enough. I do not know how my cxperienee 
compares with other women’s, but I feel sure that in my case the time' 
needed is longer than usual, and the longer the better, always, with 
me. As to liking pain — no, I do not really like it, although I can 
tolerate pain very well, of any kind; but I like to feel force and 
strength; this is usual, I think, women being — or supposed to be-^ 
passive in love. I have not found that ‘pain at once kills pleasure.’ ’’ 

Again, another lady briefly states that, for her, pain has a mental 
fascination, and that such pain as she has had she has liked, but that) 
if it had been any stronger, pleasure would have been destroyed. 

The evidence thus seems to point, with various shades of grada- 
tion, to the feonolusion that the idea or even the reality of pain in sexual 
emotion is welcomed by women, provided that this element of pain 
is of small amount and subordina-te to the pleasure which Is to follow 
it. Unless- coitus is fundamentally pleasure the element of pain must 
necessarily be umnitigated pain, and a craving for pain unassooiated 
with a greater satisfaction to follow it cannot be regarded as normal. 

In this connection I may refer to a suggestive chapter on “The 
Enjoymeut of Pain” in Hirn’s Origins of Art. “If we take into ac- 
count,” says Him, “the powerful stimulating effect whioh is produced 
by acute -pain, we may easily understand why people submit to momea> 
taiy unpleasantness for the sake of enjoying the subsequent excite- 
ment. This motive leads to the deliberate creation, not only of pain- 
sensations, hut also of emotions in which pain enters as an element. 
The violent activity which is involved in the reaction against fear, and 
still more in that against anger, affords us a. sensation of pleasurable 
excitement whioh is well worth the cost of the passing unpleasantness. 
It is, moreover, notoi'ious that some persons have developed a peculiar 
art of making the initial pain of anger so transient that they can enjoy 
the active elements in it with almost undivided delight. Such an accom- 
plishment is far more difficult in the case of sorrow. . . . The 

creation of pain-sensations may be explained as a desperate device for 
■imhanoing the intensity of the emotional state.” 

The relation of pain and pleasure to emotion has been thoroughly 
discussed, I may add, by H. R. Marshall in his Pain, Pleasure,: mid' 
Esthetics, He contends that pleasure and pain are “general qualities,. 
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one of wliioli must, and either of which may, belong to any fixed eleuient 
of consciousness.” “Pleasure,” he considers, “is experienced whenever 
the physical activity coincident with, the psychic state to which the 
pleasure is attached involves the use of surplus stored force.” We can 
see therefore, how, if pain acts as a stimulant to emotion, it becomes 
the servant of pleasure by supplying it with surplus stored force. 

This problem of pain is thus one of psychic dynamics. If we 
realize this we shall begin to understand tbe place of cruelty in life. 
“One ought to loarn anew about cruelty,” said Nietzsche {Beyond ffood 
and Evil, 229), “and open one’s eyes. Almost everything that we 
call ‘higher culture’ is based upon the spiritualizing and intensifying of 
cruelty. . • • Then, to be sure, we must put aside teaching the 

blundering psychology of former times, which could only teach with 
regard to cruelty that it originated at the sight of the suffering of 
otMrs; there is an abundant, superabundant enjoyment even ill' one’s 
own suffering, in causing one’s own suffering.” The element of paradox 
disappears from this statement if we realize that it is not a question of 
“cruelty,” but of the dynamics. of pain. 

Camille Bos in a suggestive essay (“Du Plaisir de la Douleur,” 
Revue Fliilosopliique, July, 1902) finds the explanation of the mystery 
in that complexity of the phenomena to which I have already referred, 
Both pain and pleasure are complex feelings, the resultant of various 
components, and we name that resultant in aocordanee with the nature 
of the strongest component. “Thus we give to a complexus a name 
which strictly belongs only to one of its factors, a.nd in pain all is noi 
gainful.” Wlien pain becomes a desired end Camille Bos regards the 
desire as due to three causes: (1) the pain contrasts with and revives 
a pleasure which custom threatens to dull; (2) the pain by preceding 
tbe pleasure accentuates the positive character of the latter; (3) pain 
momentarily raises the lowered level of sensibility and restores to the 
organism for a brief period the faculty of enjoyment it had lost. 

It must therefore be said that, in. so far as pain is pleasurable, 
it is so only in so far as it is recognized as a prelude to pleasure, or else 
when it is an actual stimulus to the ’ nerves conveying the sensa- 
tion of pleasure. Hie nymphomaniac who experienced an. orgasm at the 
moment when the knife passed through her clitoris (as recorded by 
Mantegazza) and the prostitute who experienced keen pleasure when 
the surgeon removed vegetations from her vulva (as recorded by F6r&) 
took no pleasure in pain, but in one case the intense craving for strong 
sexual emotion, and in the other the long-hlunted nerves of pleasure, 
welcomed the abnormally strong impulse; and the pain of the incision, 
if fait at all, was immediately swallowed up in the sensation of pleasure. 
Moll remarks {Kontrdre Seosualempfi-ndung, third edition, p. 278) that 
even in man a trace of physical pain may he normally combined with 
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sexual pleasure, wlien tlie vagina contracts on the penis at the moment 
of ejaculation, the pain, when not too severe, being almost immediately 
felt as pleasure, Tliat there is no pleasure in the actual pain, even in 
masoc-hism, is indicated by the following statement which Kraflt-Ebmg 
gives as representing the experiences of a masochist {Psyclwpatlua 
SemcMs, English translation, p. 201) : “The relation is not of such a 
nature that what causes physical pain is simply perceived as physical 
pleasure, for the person in a state of masochistic ecstasy feels no pain 
either because by reason of his emotional state (like that of the soldier 
iu battle) the physical effect on his cutaneous nerves is not apperoeived 
or because (as with religious martyrs and enthusiasts) in the preoccu- 
pation of consciousness with sexual emotion the idea of maltreatment 
remains merely a symbol, without its quality of pain. To a certain 
extent there is overoorapensation of physical pain in psychic pleasure 
and <ftily the excess remains in consciousness as psychic lust. This 
also undergoes an increase, since, either through reflex spinal influence 
or through a peculiar coloring, in the sensorium of sensory impressions, 
a kind of hallucination of bodily pleasure takes place, with a vague 
localization of the objectively projected sensation. In the self-torture 
of religious enthusiasts (fakirs, howling dervishes, religious flagellants) 
there is an analogous sta,te, only with a differenoe in the quality of 
pleasurable feeling. Here the conception of martyrdom is also appen 
eeived without its pain) for consciousness is filled with the pleasurably 
colored idea of serving God, atoning for sins, deserving Heaven, etc,, 
through martyrdom,” Tliis statement cannot be said to clear up tlie 
matter entirely; but it is fairly evident that, when a woman says that 
she finds pleasure in the pain inflicted by a lover, slic means that under 
the special eireumstanoes she finds pleasure in treatment which would 
nt other times be felt as pain, or else that the slight real pain experi- 
enced is so quickly followed by overwhelming pleasure that in memory 
the pain itself seems to have been pleasure and may even be regarded as 
the symbol of pleasure. 

There is a special peculiarity of physical pain, whiqh may be well 
borne in mind in considering the phenomena now before us, for it helps 
to account for the tolerance with which the idea of pain is regarded. 
I refer to the great ease with which physical pain is forgotten, a fact 
well known to all mothers, or to all who have been present at the birth 
of a child. As Professor von Tschisch points out (“Der Schmerz,” Zei-t- 
sohrift fur Psyohologie und Physiologie dor Sinnescn-ffcme, Hi. xxvi, lit. 
1 and 2, 1901), memory can only preserve impressions as a whole; 
physical pain consists of a sensation and of a feeling. But memory 
cannot easily reproduce the definite sensation of the pain, and thus the 
whole memory is disintegrated and speedily forgotten. It is quite other 
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vYise witli moxal sufferiiig, -which pevsiats in memory and has fat more 
influence on conduct. No one wishes to suffer moral pain or has any 
pleasure even in the idea of suffering it. 

It is the presence of tliis essential tendency which leads 
to a certain apparent contradiction in a woman’s emotions. 
On the one hand, rooted in the maternal instinct, we find pity, 
tenderness, and compassion; on the other hand, rooted in the 
sexual instinct, we find a delight in roughness, violence, pain, 
and danger, sometimes in herself, sometimes also in others. 
The one impulse craves something innocent and helpless, to 
cherish and protect; the other delights in the spectacle of reck- 
lessness, audacity, sometimes even eifrontery.i A woman is 
not perfectly happy in her lover unless he can give at least 
some satisfaction to each ul these two opposite longings. 

The psychological satisfaction which women tend to feel 
in a certain degree of pain in love is strictly co-ordinated with 
a physical fact. . Women possess a minor degree of sensibility 
in the sexual region. This fact must not be misunderstood. 
On the one hand, it by no means begs the question as to 
whether women’s sensibility generally is greater or less than 
that of men ; this is a disputed question and the evidence is still 
somewhat conflicting. 2 On the other hand, it also by no means 
involves a less degree of specific sexual pleasure in -women, for. 
die tactile sensibility of the sexual organs is no index to the 
specific sexual sensibility of those organs when in a state of 
tumescence. The real significance of the less tactile sensibility 
of the genital region in women is -to he found in parturition and 
the special liability of the sexual region in women to injury.® 

IDe Stendhal (De V Amour) mentions that -when in London lie -was 
on terms of friendship with an English actress -who -was the mistress of 
a wealthy colonel, but privately had another lover. One day the colonel 
arrived when the other man was present. “This gentleman has called 
about the pony I want to sell,” said the actress. “I have come for a 
very different purpose,” said -the little man, and thus aroused a love 
-(vhioli was beginning -to langiiish. 

2 See Haveloek Ellis, Man and, Woman, chapter vi, “The Senses.” 

3 This liability is emphasized by Adler, iJie Mangelhafie Qesohleohts- 
empfmdung des Weibes, p. 125. 
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Tlie -women -wlio are less sensitive in this respect -would be 
better able and more willing to endure the risks of cliildhirth 
and would therefore tend to supplant tliose who were more 
sensitive. Butj as a by-product of this less degree of sensibility, 
we have a condition in wliich physical irritation amounting even 
to pain may become to normal women in the state of extreme 
tumeseenee a source of pleasurable excitement^ such as it would 
rarely be to noimal men. 

To Calmann appear to be due tlie first carefully made observations 
sliowing tbe minor sensibility of tlie genital tract in women. (Adolf 
Calmannj ‘‘Senaibilitatspruf ungen am •weibliolcon Genitale naoh foren- 
slolien Gesiclitspunkten,” ArolUi} fur Qynahologie, 1898, p. 454.) Eg in- 
vestigated the vagina, urethra, and anus in eigliteen women and found 
a great lack of sensibility, least marked in anus, and most marked in 
vagina,. [This distribution, of the insensitiveneas aione indicates that 
it is due, as I have suggested, to natural selection.] Sometimes a finger 
in the vagina could not be felt at all. One woman, when a catheter was 
introduced into the anus, said it might be the vagina or urethra, but 
was certainly not the anus. (Calmann remarks that he was careful to 
put his questions in an intelligible form.) The women were only con- 
scious of the urine being drawn off when they heard the familiar sound 
of the stream or when the bladder was very full; if tbe sound of the 
stream was deadened by a towel they were quite unconscious that the 
bladder had been emptied. [In confirmation of this statement I have 
noticed that in a lady whose distended bladder it was necessary to 
empty by the catheter shortly before the birth of her first child— hut 
who had, indeed, been partly under the inllueiioe of chloroform — there 
was no consciousness of the artificial relief; she merely remarked that 
she thought she could now relieve herself.] Tliere was some sense of 
temperature, but sense of locality, tactile sense, and judgment of size 
were often widely erroneous. It is signifleaut that virgins were just as 
insensitive as married women or those who had had children. Calmanu’s 
experiments appear to he confirmed by tlie experiments of Marco Treves, 
of Turin, on the tliermoesthesiometry of mucous membranes, as re- 
ported to the Turin International Congress of Physiology (and briefly 
noted in Nature, November 21, 1901). Treves found that the sensitivity 
of mucous membranes is always leas than, that of the skin. The 
mucosa of the urethra and of the cervix uteri was quite incapable of 
heat and cold sensations, and even the cautery excited only slight, and 
that painful, sensation. 

In further illustration of this point reference may be made to the 
not infrequent oases in which the whole process of parturition and the 
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enormous distention of tissues whicli it involves proosed tliroiighout 
in an almost or quite painless manner. It is suffloient to refer to two 
oases reported in Paris by Mac6 and briefly smnuiarized in the British 
Medical Journal, May 26, 1901. In tbe first the patient was a primipara 
20 years of age, and, until the dilatation of the cervix was complete 
and efforts at expulsion had commenced, the uterine contractions were 
quite painless. In the second case, the mother, aged 25, a tripara, had 
previously had very rapid labors; she awoke in the middle of the night 
without pains, but during micturition the fetal head appeared at the 
vulva, and was soon born. 

Further illustration may be found in those cases in whidh severe 
inflammatory processes may take place in the genital canal without 
being noticed. Tima, Maxwell reports the ease of a young Chinese 
woman, certainly quite normal, in whom after the birth of her first 
child the vagina became almost obliterated, yet beyond slight occasional 
pain she noticed nothing wrong until the husband found that penetrai 
tion was impossible (British Medical Journal, January 11, 1902, p. 78). 
The insenaitiveness of the vagina and its contrast, in this respect, with 
the penis — ^though we are justified in regarding the penis as being, 
like organs of special sense, relatively deficient in general sensibil- 
ity — are vividly presented in such an incident as the following, re- 
ported a few years ago in America by Dr. Gl. W. Allen in. the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal; A man came under observation with an 
edematous, inflamed penis. The wife, the night previous, on advice of 
friends, had injected pure carbolic acid into the vagina just previous to 
coitus. The husband, ignorant of the fact, experienced untoward burn- 
ing and smarting during and after coitus, hut thought little of it, and 
soon fall asleep. The next morning there were large blisters on the 
penis, but it was no longer painful. Wben seen by Dr. Allen the pre- 
puce was retracted and edematous, the whole penis was much swollen, 
and there were large, perfectly raw surfaces on either side of the glans. 

In tills connection we may well bring into line a remarkable 
group of phenomena concerning which much evidence has now 
accumulated. I refer to the use of various appliances, fixed 
in or around the penis, whether permanently or temporarily 
during coitus, such appliance being employed at the woman’s 
instigation and solely in order to heighten her excitement in 
cougi’ess. These appliances have their great center among the 
Indonesian peoples (in Borneo, Java, Sumatra, the Malay penin- 
sula, the Philippines, etc.), thence extending in a modified form 
tliroagh China, to become, it appears, considerably prevalent 
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in Eussia; I have also a note of their appearance in India. 
They have another widely diffused center^ through which, how- 
ever, they are more sparsely scattered, among the American 
Indians of the northem and more especially of the southern 
continents. Amerigo Yespncci and other early travelers noted 
the existence of some of these appolianees, ana since Miklucho- 
Macleay carefully described them as used in Borneo^ their ex- 
istence has been generally recognized. They are usually re- 
garded merely as ethnological curiosities. As such they would 
not concern ns here. Their real significance for us is that they 
illustrate the comparative insensitiveness of the genital canal 
in women, while at the same time they show that a certain 
amount of what we cannot hut regard as painful stimulation is 
craved by women, in order to heighten tumescence and increase 
sexual pleasure, even though it can only by procured by arti- 
ficial methods. It is, of course, possible to argue that in these 
cases we are not concerned with pain at all, bnt with a strong 
stimulation that is felt as pui’ely pleasurable. There can he 
no doubt, however, that in the absence of sexual excitement this 
stimulation would be felt as purely painful, and — in the light 
of our previous discussion — ^we may, perhaps, fairly regard it 
as a painful stimulation which is craved, not because it is itself 
pleasurable, hut because it heightens the highly pleasurable state 
of tumescence. 

Borneo, the geographical center of the Indonesian world, appears 
also to be the district in which these instruments are most popular, 
Tlie cunpallang, palanff, kaniHon, or sprit-sail yard, as it is variously 
termed, is a little rod of bone or metal nearly two inches in length, 
rounded at the ends, and used by the Kyans and Dyaks of Borneo. 
Before coitus it is inserted into a transverse orifice in the penis, made by 
a painful and somewhat dangerous operation and kept open by a quill. 
Two or more of these instruments are occasionally worn. Sometimes 
little brushes are attached to each end of the instrument. Another in- 
strument, used by the Dyaks, hut said to have been borrowed from the 
Malays, is the palang anus, which is a ring or collar of plaited palm- 
fibei', furnished with a pair of stifBsh horns of the same wiry material; 

1 Zeitsohi-ift fiir Ethnologie, 'BA. viii, 1876, pp. 22-28. 
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it ia worm on the neck of the glans and flts tight to the skin so as not 
to slip off. (Bi'ooke Low, “Tlis Natives of Borneo,” Jour-ml of the 
. Antlwopologioal Institute, Angust and November, 1892, p. 45; the 
amfoMung and similar instruments are described by Ploss and Bartels, 
Das Weil), Bd. i, chapter xvU; also in Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, 
by a French army surgeon, 1898, vol. ii, pp. 13S-141; also Mantegazza, 
CtU Amori dogli Uondni, French translation, p. 83 et seq.] Riedel 
informed Mikluoho-Macleny that in the Celebes the Alfiirua fasten the 
ej'elida of goats with the eyelashes I'ouud the corona of the glans penis, 
and in Java a piece of goatskin ia used in a similar way, go as to form 
a hairy sheath (ZeitsoJirift fur Fthnologie, 1876, pp. 22-26), while 
among the Batta, of Sumatra, Hagen found that small stones are in- 
serted by an incision under the skin of the penis (Zeitsolvrift fur 
Ethnologie, 1801, M. 3, p. 361). 

In the Malay peninsula Stevens found instruments somewhat 
similar to the anipallwiig still in use among some tribes, and among 
others formerly in use. He thinks they were brouglit from Borneo, 
(H. V. Stevens, Zeitsohrift fur Fthnologie, 1896, ht. 4, p. 181.) Bloch, 
who brings forward other examples of similar devices {Beitrilga sur 
Aetiologie der Dsychupathia Seamalis, pp. 68-68), considers that the 
Australian mica operation may thus in part be explained. 

Such instruments are not, however, entirely unknown in Europe. 
In France, in the eighteenth century, it appears that rings, sometimes 
set with hard knobs, and called “aides,” were occasionally used by men 
to heighten the pleasure of women in intercourse. (Dtiliren, Marquis 
do Bade, 1901, p. 130.) In Russia, according to Weissenberg, of Eliza- 
bethagracl, it is not uncommon to use elastic rings set with little teeth; 
these rings are fastened around the base of the glans. (Weissenberg, 
Zeitschtrifi fiir Fthnologie, 1893, ht. 2, p. 135.) Tiiis instrument must 
have heeu brought to Russia from the East, for Burton (in the notes to 
his Aralian 'Nights) mentions a precisely similar instrument as in use 
in China. Somewhat similar is the “Chinese hedgehog,” a wreath of 
line, soft feathers with the quills solidly fastened by silver wore to a ring 
of the same metal, which is slipped over the glans. In South America 
the Araucanians of Argentina use a little horsehair brush fastened 
around the penis; one of these is in the museum at La Plata; it is said 
the custom may have been borrowed from the Patagonians; these in- 
struments, called geshels, are made by the women and the workmanship 
is very delicate. (Lehmann-Nitsche, Zeitsohrift f'iXr Fthnologie, 1000, 
ht. G, p. 491.) It is noteworthy that a somewhat similar tuft of horse- 
hair is also worn in Borneo. (Breitenstein, 21 Jahre in India, 1890, 
pt. i, p. 227. ) Most of the accounts state that the women attach great 
importance to the gratification afforded by such instruments. In Borneo 
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a modest woman symbolically indicates to her lovet the exact length 
of the ampallaiig she would prefer hy leaving at a particular spot a 
cigarette of that length. Miklueho-Macleay considers that these instru- 
ments were iiivented by women. Brooke Low remarks that “no woman 
once habituated to its use will ever dream of permitting her bedfellow 
to discontinue the practice of wearing it,” and Stevens states that at 
one time no woman would marry a man who was not furnished with 
such nil apparatus. It may he added that a very similar appliance may 
be found in European countries (especially Germany) in the use of a 
condom furniahed with irregularities, or a frill, in order to increase the 
woman’s excitement, ft is not impossihie to find evidence that, in 
European countries, even in the absence of such instruments, the craving 
which they gratify still exists in women. Thus, Mauriao tells of a 
patient with vegetations on the glans who delayed treatment because his 
mistress liked him so best (art. “VSgfitations,” DioiiomvaAre de UHemie 
et Olvi/ri^rgie pratique ) . 

It may seem that such impmlses and such devices to gratify them 
are altogether unnatural. This is not so. They have a zoological basis 
and in many animals are embodied in the anatomical structure. Many 
rodents, ruminants, and some of the carnivora show natural develop- 
ments of the penis closely resemhling some of those artifloially adopted 
by man. Thus the guinea-pigs possess two horny styles attached to the 
penis, while the glans of the penis is covered with sharp spines. Some 
of the Caviidae also have two sharp, horny saws at the side of the penis. 
The eat, the rhinoceros, the tapir, and other animals possess projecting 
structures on the penis, and some species of ruminants, such as the 
sheep, the giraffe, and many antelopes, have, attached to the penis, long 
filiform processes through which the urethra passes. (E. H. A. Mar- 
shall, The Physiology of ReproduoUon, jjp. 246-248.) 

We find, even in creatures so delicate and ethereal as the butter- 
flies, a whole armory of keen weapons for use in coitus. These were 
described in detail in an elaborate and fully illustrated memoir by P. 
H. Gosse (“On the Clasping Organs Ancillary to Generation in Certain 
Groups of the Lepidoptera,” Tramactions of the Lmncecm Society, 
second series, vol. ii, Zodlogy, 1882) . These organs, Which Gosse terms 
harpes (or grappling irons), are found in the Papilionidm and are very 
beautiful and varied, taking the forms of projecting claws, hooks, pikes, 
swords, knobs, and strange combinations of these, commonly brought to 
a keen edge and then cut into sharp teeth. 

It is probable that all these structures serve to excite the sexual 
apparatus of the female and to promote tmneseenoe. 

To the careless observer there may seem to he something vicious 
of perverted in such nliinifestatioiis in inan. That opinion becomes 
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very doubtful when we coiiaider how these tendencies occur in people 
Jiving under natural conditions in widely separated parts of the world. 
It becomes still further untenable if we are justified in believing that 
the ancestors of men possessed projecting epithelial appendages at- 
tached to the penis, and if we accept the discovery by Friedenthal of 
the rudiment of these appendages on the penis of the human fetus at an 
early stage (Fidedenthalj “Sonderformen der mensohliohen Leibesbil- 
dung,” Semual-Prolleme, Heb., 1912, p. 129). In this case human 
ingenuity would merely he seeking to supply an organ which nature 
has ceased to furnish, although it is still in some cases needed, espe- 
cially among peoples whose aptitude for erethism, has remained at, or 
fallen to, a subhuman level. 

At first sight the connectian between love and pain — ^the 
tendency of men to delight in inflieting it and women in suf- 
fering it — seems strange and inexplicable. It seems amazing 
that a tender and even independent woman should maintain 
a passionate attachment to a man who subjects her to physical 
and moral insults, and that a strong man, often intelligent, 
reasonable, and even Iciud-hearted^ should desire to subject to 
such insults a woman whom he loves passionately and who has 
given him every final proof of her own passion. In understand- 
ing such cases we have to remember that it is only within limits 
that a woman really enjoys the pain, discomfort, or subjection 
to wMcli she submits. A little pain which the man Icnows he 
can himself soothe, a little pain which the woman gladly ac- 
cepts as the sign and forerunner of pleasure— this degree of 
paia comes within the normal limits of love and is rooted, as 
We have seen, in the experience of the race. But when it is 
carried beyond these limits, though it may still be tolerated 
because of the support it receives from its biological basis, it 
is no longer enjoyed. The natural note has been too violently 
struck, and the rhythm of love has ceased to be perfect. A 
woman may desire to be forced, to be roughly forced, to be 
ravished away beyond ber own will. But all the time she only 
desires to be forced toward those things which are essentially 
and. profoundly agreeable to her. A man who fails to realize 
this has made little progress in the art of love. “I like being 
knocked abp^<>^;^^^^d’e' to .do things I don’t want to do,” a 
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■woman said, but she admitted, on being questioned, that she 
would not like to have mucA pain in-flictcd, and that she might 
not care to be made to do important things she did not -ffaut 
to do. The story of Q-riselda’s unbounded submissiyeness can 
scarcely be said to be psychologically right, though it has its 
artistic rightness as an elaborate fantasia on this theme justi- 
fied by its conclusion. 

Tkis point is further illustrated by the folio-wing passage from a 
letter written by a lady: “Submission to the man’s will is still, and 
always must be, the prelude to pleasure, and the assoeiation of ideas 
will probably always produce this mueb misunderstood instinct. Now 
I find, indirectly from other women and directly from my own experi- 
ence, that, when the point in dispute is very important and the man 
exerts bis authority, the desire to get one’s own way completely oblit- 
erates the sexual feeling, while, conversely, in small things the sexual 
feeling obliterates the desire to liave one’s own way. 'Wliero the two 
are nearly equal a conflict between them . ensues, and I can stand aside 
and. wonder which will get the best of it, though I encourage the se.xual 
feeling when possible, as, if the other conquers, it leaves a sense of great 
mental irritation and physical discomfort. A man should command iu 
small things, as in nine oases out of ten this will produce iexoitement. 
He should advise in large matters, or he may find either that lie is un- 
able to enforce his orders or that ho produces a feeling of dislike and 
.annoyance he was far from intending. Women imagine men must be 
stronger than themselves to excite their passion. I disagree. A pas- 
sionate man has the best chance, for in him the primitive instincts are 
strong. The wish to subdue the female is one of them, and in small 
things he will exert his authority to make her feel his power, while sbe 
knows that on a question of real importance she has a good chance of 
.getting her own way by working on bis greater susceptibility. Per- 
haps an illustration will show what I mean. I was listening to the 
band and a girl and her fimee came up to occupy two seats near me, 
Tlie girl sank into one seat, but for some reason the man wished ber to 
take the other. She refused. He repeated his order twice, the second 
time so peremptorily that she changed places, and I heard him say: ‘I 
don’t think you heard what I said. I don’t expect to give an order three 
times.’ 

“Tills little scene interested me, and I afterward asked the girl the 
following questions I — 

“ 'Had yon any reason for taking one ohair more than the other?’ 

“'No.’ 
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" 'Did Mr. ’s insistence on your clianging give you any pleas- 

«V0 ?’ 

'“Yes’ (after a little lieaitation) . 

“‘Why?’ 

“ ‘I don’t kno^V.’ 

“ ‘Would it have done so if you had particularly wished to sit in 
that chair; ifj for instancej you had had a boil on your cheek and wished 
to turn that side away from him?’ 

“ ‘No; certainly not. The worry of thinking he was looking at it 
would have made me too cross to feel pleased.’ 

“Does this explain what I mean? The occasion, by the way, need 
not be really important, but, as in this imaginary case of the boil, if 
it seems important to the woman, irritation will outweigh the physical 
sensation.” 

I am well aware that in thus asserting a certain tendency 
in women to delight in suffering pain — however careful and 
qualified the position I have taken — ^many estimable people will 
cry out that I am degrading a whole sex and generally support- 
ing the “subjection of women,” But the day for academic 
discussion concerning the “subjection of women” has gone by. 
The tendency I have sought to make clear is too well estab- 
lished by the experience of normal and typical women — ^how- 
ever numerous the exceptions may be — to be called in , question. 
I would point out to those who would deprecate the influence 
of such facts in relation to social progress that nothing is 
gained by regarding women! as simply men of smaller growth; 
They are not so ; they have the laws of their own nature ; their 
development must be along their own lines, and not along 
masculine lines. It is as true- now as in Bacon’s day that we 
only learn to command nature by obeying her. To ignore 
facts is to court disappointment in our measure of- progress. 
The particular fact with which we have here come in contact 
is very vital and radical, and most subtle iu its influence. It is 
foolish to ignore it; we must allow for its existence. We 
can neither attain a sane view of life nor a sane social legislation 
of life unless we possess a just and accurate knowledge of the 
fundamental instincts upon which life is built. 
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Fascination of Blood — The Most Extreme Perversions are Linked on to 
Normal Phenomena. 

We thus see that there are here two separate groups of feel- 
ings: one, in the masculine line, wliieh delights in displaying 
force and often inflicts pain or the simulacrum of pain; the 
other, in the feminine line, whicli delights in submitting to 
that force, and even finds pleasure in a slight amount of pain, 
or the idea of pain, when associated with the experiences of 
love. We see, also, tliat these two groups of feelings are com- 
plementary. Within the limits consistent with normal and 
healthy life, what men are impelled to give women love to 
receive. So that we need not unduly deprecate the “cruelty” 
of men within these limits, nor unduly commiserate the women 
who are subjected to it. 

Such a conclusion, however, as, we have also seen, only 
holds good within those normal limits which an attempt has 
here been made to determine. The phenomena we have been 
considering are strictly normal phenomena, having their basis 
in the conditions of tumescence and detumescence in animal 
and primitive human courtship. At one point, however, when 
discussing the phenomena of the love-bite, I referred to the 
facts which indicate how this purely normal manifestation yet 
insensibly passes over into the region of the morbid, It is an 
instance that enables us to realize how even the most teriible 
and repugnant sexual perversions are still demonstrably linked 
on to phenomena that are fundamentally normal. The love- 
bite may be said to give ns the key to that perverse impulse 
which has been commonly called sadism. 

( 104 ) 
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There is some difference of opinion as to how “sadism” 
may be best defined. Perhaps the simplest and most usual 
definition is that of Krafft-Ebing, as sexual emotion asso- 
ciated with the wish to inflict pain and use violence, or, as he 
elsewhere expresses it, ‘The impulse to cruel and violent treat- 
ment of the opposite sex, and the noloxing of the idea of such 
acts with lustful f eeling.”i A more complete definition is that 
of Moll, who describes sadism as a condition in which “the 
sexual impulse consists in the tendency to strike, ill-nse, and 
humiliate the beloved person.”2 This definition has the advan- 
tage of bringing in the element of moral pain. A further ex- 
tension is made in Pere’s definition as “the need of association 
of violence and cruelty with sexual enjoyment, sueh violence 
or cruelty not being necessarily exerted by the person himself 
who seeks sexual pleasure in this association.”® Garniex’s 
definition, while comprising all these points, further allows for 
the fact that a certain degree of sadism may be regarded as 
normal. “Pathological sadism,” he states, “is an impulsive and 
obsessing sexual perversion eharacterized by a close connection 
between suffering inflicted ox mentally represented and the sex- 
ual orgasm, without this necessary and suflicing condition fri- 
gidity usually remaining absolute.”^ It must be added that 
these definitions are very incomplete if by “sadism” we are to 
understand the special sexual peiwersions which are displayed in 
D,e Sade’s novels. Iwan Bloch (“Eugen Dxihren”), in the 
course of his book on De Sade, has attempted a definition strictly 
on this basis, and, as will be seen, it is necessary to make it 
very elaborate: “A connection, whether intentionally sought or 
offered by chance, of sexual excitement and sexual enjoyment 
with the real or only symbolic (ideal, illusionary) appearance of 

1 Krafft-Ebing, PsyohopatMa SecDualis, Englisli translation ot' tenth 
German edition, pp. 80, 209. It should, be added that the object of the 
sadistic impulse is not necessarily a person of the opposite sex. 

2 A. Moll, Die Kontrare Beantalemnfinduna, third edition, 1890, p. 

309 . 

s ESrg, L’Jmtinot Sexuel, p. 133. 

4P. Gamier, “Des Perversions Sexuelles,” Tliirteenth International 
Congress of Medicine, Section, of Psychiatry, Paris, 1900. 
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frightful and shocking events, destructive oeeurrenees and prac- 
tices, which threaten or destroy the life, health, and property of 
man and other living creatures, and threaten and interrupt, the 
continuity of inanimate objects, whereby the person who from 
such occiirrences obtains sexual enjoyment may either himself 
be the direct cause, or cause them to take place by means of 
other persons, or merely be the spectator, or^ finally, be, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, the object against which these proc- 
esses are directed.^’! Tliis definition of sadism as found in De 
Sade’s works is thus, more especially by its final clause, a very 
much wider conception than the usual definition. 

Douatien Alphonse Francois, Marquis De Sade, was born in 1740 
at Paris in the house oi the great Cond6. He belonged to a very noble, 
anoient, and distinguished Provencal family; Petrarch’s Laura, -who 
married a De Sade, was one of his ancestors, and the family had cul- 
tivated both arras and letters with .success. He was, according to La- 
croix, “an adorable youth whoso delicately pale and dusky face, lighted 
up by two large black [according to another account blue] eyes, already 
bore the languorous imprint of the vice which was to corrupt his whole 
being”.; his voice was “drawling and caressing”; his gait had “a softly 
feminine graoei” Unfortunately there is no authentic portrait of him. 
His early life is sketched in letter iv of his Aline ei Valoowi. On 
leaving the CollGge-Louis-le-Grand he became a cavalry officer and went 
through the Seven Years’ War in Germany. There can be little doubt 
that the experiences of his military life, working on a femininely 
vioions temperament, had much to do with the development of his per- 
version. He appears to have got into numerous scrapes, of which the 
details are unknown, and his father sought to marry him to the daughter 
of an aristocratic friend of his own, a noble and amiable girl of 20, It 
so thanced that when young De Sade first went to the house of Ms 
future -wife only her younger sister, a girl of 13, was at home; with 
her he at once fell in love and his love was reciprocated; they were 
both musical enthusiasts, and she had a beautiful voice. The parents 
insisted on carrying out the original scheme of marriage. De Sade’s 
Vvife loved him, and, in spite of everything, served his interests with 
Griselda-.like devotion; she was, Ginisty remarks, a saint, a saint of 
conjugal life ; but her love was from the first only requited with repul- 
sion, contempt, and suspicion. There were, however, oliildren of the 

fE. Diiliren, . Der Ma-rquis de Sade und Seine Zeit, third edition, 
1901, p. 449. 
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marriage; the career of the eldest — an estimable young man -who went 
into the army and also had artistic abilityj but otherwise had no com- 
munity of tastes with his father — has been sketched by Paul Ginisty, 
who has also edited the letters of the Marquise. De Sade’s passion 
for the younger sister continued (he idealized: her as Juliette), though 
she was placed in a convent beyond his I'each, and at a much later 
period he eloped with her and spent perhaps the, happiest , period of 
his life, soon terminated by her death. It is evident that this un- 
happy marriage was decisive in detei'miiiing De Sade’s career; he at 
once threw himself recklessly into every form of dissipation, spending 
his health and his substance sometimes among reflnedly debauched nobles 
and sometimes among coarsely debauched lackeys. He was, however, 
always something of an artist, something of a student, something of a 
philosoplierj and at an early period he began to write, apparently at 
the age of 23. It wa.a at this age, and only a few months after his 
marriage, that on account of some excess he was for a time confined in 
Vincennes. He was destined to spend 27 years of his life in prisons, if 
wo include the 13 years which in old age he passed in the asylum at 
Charonton. His actual olTonses were by no means so terrible as those 
he loved to dwell on in imagination,' and for the most part they have 
been greatly exaggerated. His most extreme oilensea wore the indecent 
and forcible flagellation in 1768 of a young woman, Rosa .ICeiler; ;Who 
had accosted him in the street for aim's, and whom he induced by false 
pretenses to come to his house, and the administration of : aphrodisiacal 
bonbons to some prostitutes at Marseilles. It is owing to the fact that 
the prime of his manhood was spent in prisons that De Sade fell back 
on dreaming, study, and novel-w'riting. Shut out from real life, he 
solaced his imagination with the perverted visions — to a very large 
extent, however, founded on knowledge of the real facts of perverted 
life in his time — ^which he has recorded in Justine (1781); Jjes 120 
Journ^es de Soclome ou I’Ecole dtt Libertinage {17S8) ; .Aline et Yaloour 
ott le Homan Fhilosophique (,n 8S) ; Juliette (1796); La, Philosophio 
dans le Boudoir (1795). These books constitute a sort of, encyclopedia 
of sexual perversions, an eigliteenth century Fsychopathia Seceualis, and 
embody, at the same time, a philosophy. He was the first, Bloch re- 
marks, who realized the immense importance of tlie sexual question. 
Ills general attitude may, be illustrated by the following passage (as 
quoted by Lacassagne) ; “If there are beings in the world whose acts 
shock all accepted prejudices, we roirst not preach at tliem or punish 
them . . , because their bizarre tastes no more depend Upon them- 

selves than it depends on you whether you are witty or stupid, well 
made or hump-backed. . . . What would become of your laws, 

your morality, your religion, your gallows, your Paradise, your gods, 
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your hellj if it were shown that such and such fluids, such fibers, or 
a certain acridity in the blood, or in the animal spirits, alone suffloe to 
make a man the object of your punishments or your rewards?” He was 
enormously well read, Bloch points out, and liia interest extended to 
every field of literature: helles lettres, philosophy, theology, polities, 
sociology, ethnology, mythology, and history. Perhaps his favorite 
reading was travels. He was minutely familiar with the bible, though 
his attitude was extremely critical. His favorite philosopher was 
Lnmattrie, whom he very frequently quotes, and. he had carefully studied 
WCaehiavelli. 

De Sade had foreseen the Revolution; he was an ardent admirer 
of Marat, and at this period he entered into public life as a mild, gentle, 
rather bald and gray-haired person. Many scenes of the Revolution 
were the emhodiment in real life of De Sade’s imagination; such, for 
instance, were the barbaric tortures inflicted, at the instigation of 
ThSroigne de MSricourt, on La Belle BouquetiSre. Yet Da Sade played 
a very peaceful part in the events of that time, chiefly as a pliilan- 
tliropist, spending much of his time in the hospitals. He saved hie 
parents-in-law from the scaffold, although they had always been hostile 
to him, and by his moderation aroused the suspicions of the revolutionary 
party, and was again imprisoned. Later he wrote a pamphlet against 
Napoleon, who never forgave him and had him shut up in Charenton ns 
a lunatic; it was a not unusual method at that time of disposing of 
persons whom it was wished to put out of the way, and, notwith- 
standing De Sade’s organically abnormal temperament, there is no 
reason to regard him as actually insane. Eoyer-Collard, an eminent 
alienist of that period, then at the head of Charenton, declared De Sade 
to be sane, and his detailed report is still extant. Other specialists were 
of the same opinion. Bloch, who quotes these opinions [Veue Forsohun- 
gen, etc., p. 370), says that the only possible conclusion is that De Sade 
was sane, but neurasthenic, and Eulenburg also conehidea that he cannot 
be regarded as insane, although be was highly degenerate. In the asylum 
he amused himself by organizing a theater. Lacroix, many years later, 
questioning old people who had known him, was surprised to find that 
even in the memory of most virtuous and respectable persons he lived 
merely as an “aimable mawvais sujef.” It is noteworthy that De Sads 
aroused, in a singular degree, the love and devotion of women, — ^;vhetlier 
or not we may regard this as evidonee of the fascination exerted on 
women by cruelty. Janin remarks that he had seen many pretty little 
letters written by young and charming women of the great world, beg- 
ging for the release of the “pauvre marquis.” 

Sardou, the dramatist, has stated that in 1855 he visited the 
BieStre and met an old gardener who had known De Sade during his 
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reclusion tliere. He told that one of the marquis's amusements was to 
procure baskets of the most beautiful and expensive roses; he would 
then sit on a footstool by a dirty streamlet .which ran through the 
courtyard, and would take the roses, one by one, gaze at them, smell 
them with a voluptuous expression, soak them in the muddy water, and 
fling them away, laughing as he did so. He died on the 2d of 
December, 1S14, at the age of 74. He was almost blind, and had long 
been a martyr to gout, asthma, and an affection of the stomach; It 
was Ilia wish that acorns should he planted over his grave and his 
memory effaced. At a later period his skull was examined by a 
phrenologist, who found it small and well formed; “one would take it 
at first for a woman's head.” The skull belonged to Dr. Londe, but 
about the middle of the century it was stolen by a doctor who con- 
veyed it to England, where it may possibly yet he found. [The forer 
going account is mainly founded on Paul Lacroix, Revue de Paris, 1837, 
and Ouriositis de I’Eistoire de France, second series, Proaes Ofl^hres, 
p. 225; Jaiiin, liemie de Paris, 1834; Eugen Dilhrea (Iwan Bloch), Her 
Marquis deSade und Seine Zeit, third edition, 1901; id., Neue Forsohun^ 
gen uher den Marquis de Sade und Seine Zeit, 1904; Lacassagne, Vaoher 
1‘Eventreur et les Grimes Sadiques, 1899; Paul Ginisty, La Marquise, de 
Sade, 1901.] 

The attempt to define sadism strictly and penetrate to its 
roots in De Sade’s personal temperament reyeals a certain weak- 
ness in the current conception of this sexual perversion. It is 
not, as we might infer, both from the definition usually given 
and from its probable biological heredity from primitive times, 
a perversion due to excessive masculinity. The strong man it 
more apt to be tender than, cruel, or at all events knows how 
to restrain within bounds any impulse to cruelty ; the most 
extreme and elaborate forms of sadism (putting aside such 
as are associated with a considerable degree of imbecility) are 
more apt to be allied with a somewhat ffiminine organization. 
Montaigne, indeed, observed long ago that cruelty is usually 
accompanied by feminine softness. 

In the same way it is a mistake to suppose that the very feminine 
woman is not capable of sadistic tendencies. Even if we tal{:e into ac- 
count the primitive animal conditions of combat, the male must suffer 
as well as inflict pain, and the female must not only experience sirbjec- 
tion to the male, hut also share in the emotions of her partner’s victory 
over his rivals. As bearing on these points, I ma,y quote the following 
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remarks ‘written ky a lady: “It is said that, the -weaker and more 
feminine a -ivoman is, the gimtei- the subjection she likes. I don’t think 
it has anything at all to do with the general character, but depends 
entirely on whether the feeling of constraint and. helplessness affects her 
sexually. In men I hare several times noticed that those who were 
most desirous of subjection to the women they loved had, in ordinary 
life, very strong and determined characters. I know of others, too, who 
■with very weak eliarncters are very imperions toward the -women they 
care for. Among women 1 have of-ten been surprised to see how a 
strong, determined woman will give Avay to a man she loves, and how 
tenacious of her own will may be some fragile, clinging creature who 
in daily life seems q^uite unable to act on her own responsibiUty. A 
certain amount of passivity, a desire to have their emotions worked on, 
seems to me, so far as my small experience goes, very common among 
ordinary, presumably normal men. A good deal of stress is laid on 
femininity as an attraction in a woman, and this may be so to very 
strong natures, but, so far as I have seen, the women who obtain extraor- 
dinary empire over men are those with a certain vinlUy in their 
character and passions. If with this virility they combine a fragility 
or childishness of appearance which appeals to a man in another way 
at the same time, they appear to be irresistible.” 

I have noted some of the feminine traits in De Sade’s temperament 
and appearance. The same may often be noted in sadists whose crimes 
were very much more serious and brutal than those of De Sade. A man 
who stabbed women in the streets at St. Louis was a waiter with a high- 
pitched, effeminate voice and boyish appearance. ' Rbidel, the sadistic 
murderer, -was timid, modest, and delicate;, ho was too ,shy to urinate in 
the presence of other people. A sadistic zobphilist, described hy A. Marie, 
who attempted to strangle a woman fellow-worker, had always been 
very timid, blushed with much facility, could not look even children in 
the eyes, or urinate in the presence of another person, or make sexual 
advances to women. 

Kiernan and Moyer are inclined to connect the modesty and timid- 
ity of sadists with a disgust for normal coitus. They were called rxpon 
to examine an inverted married woman who had inflicted several 
hundred wounds, mostly superficial, with forks, scissors, etc., on the 
genital organs and other parts of a girl whom she had adopted from a 
“Home.” This woman was very prominent in chureli and social matter.5, 
in the city in which she lived, so that many olergyiaen and local 
persons of importance testified to her, chaste, modest, and even 
prudish oliaraoter; she was found to be sane at the time of the acts, 
(hloyer, AUemst and Neurologist, May, 1907, and private letter from 
Dr. Kiprnan.l 
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Wb are thna led to another sexual perversion;, which is 
usually considered the opposite of sadism. Masochism is com- 
monly regarded as a peculiarly feminine sexual perversion, 
in women, indeed, as noimal in some degree, and in man as a 
sort of inversion of the normal masculine emotional attitude, 
but this view of tire matter is not altogether justified, for definite 
and pronounced masochism seems to be much rarer in women 
t liari sadism.^ KrafCt-Ebing, whose treatment of this phenomenon 
is, perhaps, his most valuable and original contribution to sexual 
psychology, has dealt veiy fully with the matter and brought 
forward many cases. He thus defines this perversion: “By 
masochism I understand a peculiar perversion of the psychical 
vita, sexuaKs in which the individual affected, in sexual feeling 
and thought, is controlled by the idea of being completely and xm- 
conditionally subject to the will of a person of the opposite sex, 
of being treated by this person as by a master, humiliated and 
abused. This idea is colored by sexual feeling ; the masochist 
lives in fancies in which he creates situations of this kind, and 
he often attempts to realize them.”^ 

In a minor degree, not amounting to a complete perversion 
of the sexual instinct, this sentiment of abnegation, the desire 
to he even physically subjected to the adored woman, cannot he 
regarded as abnormal. More than two centuries before Krafft- 
Ebing appeared, Eobert Burton, who was no mean psychologist, 
dilated on the fact that love is a kind of slavery. “They are 
commonly slaves,'” he wrote of lovers, “captives, voluntary 
servants; amatoi' amicce mancipium, as Castillo terms him; his 
mistress’s servant, her dnidge, prisoner, bondman, what not 
Before Burton’s time the legend of the erotic servitude of 
Aristotle was widely spread in Europe, and pictures exist of the 

1 See, for instance, Bloch’s Beitrage mir JEUologie der Psyoho- 
paihia Sexiialis, part ii, p. ITS. 

2 Krafft-Ebing, Psyohopathia Sexualis, English translation of tenth 

German edition, p. llo. Stefanowsky, who also discussed this condition 
{Archives de VAnthropologie OrimineXte, May, 1892, and translation, 
with notes by Kiernan, Alienist cmd Neurologist, Oct., 1892), termed it 
passmsm. - . 

^Anatomy of Melancholy, part iii, section 2, mem. iii, anba, 1. 
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yenerabie pMlosopher on all fonxs ridden by a ’Sfoman with a 
wMp.i In classie times Tarions masochistic phenomena are 
noted with approval by Ovid. It has been pointed out by M0II2 
that there are traces of masochistic feeling in some of Ooethe’s 
poems, especially “Lilis Park” and “Erwin und Elmire.” Simi- 
lar traces have been found in the poems of Heine, Platen, 
Hamerling, and many other poets.® The poetry of the people 
is also said to contain many such traces. It may, indeed, be said, 
that passion in its more lyric exaltations almost necessarily 
involves some resort to masochistic expression. A popular lady 
novelist in a novel written many years ago represents her hero, 
a robust soldier, imploring tlie lady of his love, in a moment 
■of passionate exaltation, to trample on him, certainly without 
any wish to suggest sexual perversion. If it is true that the 
Antonio of Otway’s Venice Preserved is a caricature of Shaftes- 
bury, then it would appear that one of the greatest of English 
statesmen was supjoosed to exhibit very pronounced and char- 
acteristic masochistic tendencies; and in more recent- days 
masochistic expressions have been noted as occurring in the 
love-letters of so emphatically' virile a statesman as Bismarck. 

Thus a minor degree of the masochistic tendency may be 
said to he fairly common, while its more pronounced manifesta- 
tions are more common than pronoimced sadism.^ It very fre- 
quently affects persons of a sensitive, refined, and aitistic tem- 
perament. It may even be said that this tendency is in the line 
of civilization. Erafft-Ebing points out that some of the most 
delicate and romantic love-episodes of the lliddle Ages are 
distinctly colored by masochistic emotion.^ The increasing 

1 “Aristoteles als Masochist,” Geschleoht und Gesellschafi, Bd. ii, 

ht. 2. 

^Die Kontrcire Semialenypfmdun^, third, edition, p. 277. Gf, 0. F. 
Von Schlichtegroll, Sacher-Masoch und der MasooMsmus, p. 120. 

3 See ,0. F. von Schlichtegroll, loo. cit., p. 124 et seq. 

4 i-viran Bloch considers that it is the commonest of all sexual per- 
versions, more prevalent even than homosexuality. 

5 It has no doubt been prominent in earlier civilization. A very 
pronounced masochist utoranee may be found in an ancient Egyptian 
love-song written about .1200 b.o.:, ,."Oh! were I made her porter, 1 
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tendency to masocMsm -witli increasing civilization becomes 
explicable if we accept Colin Scott’s “secondary law of corirt- 
as accessory to the primaxy law that the mala is active, 
and the female passive and imaginatively attentive to the states 
of the excited male. According to the secondary law, “the 
female develops a superadded activity, the male becoming rela- 
tively passive and imaginatively attentive to the psychical and 
bodily states of the femaleAi We may probably agree that 
this “secondary law of’ courting” does really represent a tend- 
ency of love in individuals of complex and sensitive nature, and 
the outcome of such a receptive attitude on the part of the 
male is undoubtedly in well- m arked eases a desire of submis- 
sion to the female’s will, and a craving to experience in some 
physical or psychic form, not necessaaily painful, the manifesta- 
tions of her activity. 

When we turn from vague and unpronounced forms of the ■ 
masochistic tendency to the more definite forms in -which it 
becomes an unquestionable sexual perversion, we find a very 
eminent and fairly typical example in Eonsseau, an example 
all the more interesting because here the subject has himself 
portrayed his perversion in liis famous Confessions. It is, how- 
ever, the name of a less eminent author, the Austrian novelist, 
Sacher-Masoch, which has become identified ’with the perversion 
through the fact that Krafft-Bbing fixed upon it as furnishing 
a convenient counterpart to the term “sadism,” It is on the 
strength of a considei’able uumher of his novels and stories, more 
especially of Die Venns im Peh, that Krafft-Ebing took the 
scarcely warrantable liberty of identifying his name, while yet 
living, with a sexual peiwersion. 

should cause her to be wrathiul xvith me. Tlien when I did but hear 
her voice, the voice of her anger, a child shall I be for fear.” . (Wiede- 
mann, Popular Literature in Ancient Egypt, p. 0.) The activity and 
independence of the Egyptian women at the time may well have otfered 
many opportunities to the ancient Egyptian masochist. 

I Colin Scott, “Sex and Art,” Amm iean Journal of Psyohologu, 
Vol. vii, No. 2, p. 208. 
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Saoher-Masooli’s biogvapliy lias lieen written with intimate knowl- 
edge and nmoli eandor by C. S', ‘v-on Solilielitegroll {Sac'her-MasooJi jin4 
der UasooMsmm, 1901) and, more indirectly, by Ms first wife Wanda 
von Saolier-Maaoch in her autobiography {Meine Lehemheichte, 1900 . 
French translation, Confession de ma. Vie, 1907 ) . Sohlichtegroll’s book 
is Written with a somewhat undue attempt to exalt his hero and to at- 
tribute his misfortunes to his. first wife. The autobiography of the 
latter, however, enoblea us to form a more complete picture of Saeher- 
Masoeh’s life, for, while his v?ife by no means spares herself, she clearly 
shows that Saolier-Masooh was' the victim of his o-vvn abnormal tempera^ 
ment, and she presents both the sensitive, refined, exalted, and generous 
aspects of his nature, a-nd his morbid, imaginative, vain aspects. 

Leopold von Sacher-Masooh . was born in 1836 at Lemberg in 
G-alioia. He was of Spanish, German, and more especially Slavonio 
race. The founder of the family may he said to be a certain Don 
Matthias Baoher, a young Spanish nobleman, in the sixteenth century, 
■who settled in Prague. The novelist’s father was director of police in 
Lemberg and married Char-Iotte von Masooh, a Little Russian lady of 
noble birth. Tire novelist, the eldest child of this union, was not born 
until after nine years of marriage, and in infancy was so delicate that 
)he was not expected to survive. He began to improve, however, when, 
his mother gave him to be suckled to a robust Russian peasant woman, 
from -whom, as he said later, he gained not only health, but “his soul”; 
from her he learned all the strange and melancholy legends of her 
people and a love of the Little Russians which never left him, While 
still a child young Saelier-Masoch was in the midst of the bloody scenes 
of the revolution which onlminated in 1848. Wlren he was 12 the 
family migrated to Prague, and the hoy, though precocious in his 
development, then first learned the German language, of which he at- 
tained so fine a mastery.. At a very early age he had found the 
atmosphere, and even some of 'the most characteristic elements, of the 
peculiar types which mark his work as a novelist. 

It is interesting to trace the germinal elements of those peculiari- 
ties which so strongly affected bin imagination' on the sexual side. As 
a child, he was greatly attracted by representations of cruelty; he 
loved to gaze at pictures of executions, the legends of martyrs rvere his 
favorite reading, and with the onset of puberty he regularly dreamed 
■that he was fettered and in the power of a cruel woman who ■tortured 
him. It has been said by an anonymous author that the women of 
Galicia either rule their husbands entirely and make them their slaves 
or themselves sink to be the .wretchedest of slaves, At the age of 10, 
according to SehliohtegrolPs narrative, the child Leopold witnessed a 
scene in which a woman of the fomer kind, a certain Countess Xenobia 
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X. a relative of his owii on the paternal side, played the chief part, and 
this scene left an nndying impress on his imagination. The Countess 
was a beautiful but wanton creature, and the child adored her, im- 
pressed alike by her beauty and the costly furs she wore. She accepted 
his devotion and little services and would sometimes allow him to assist 
her in dressing; on one occasion, as he was kneeling before her to put 
on lier ermine slippers, he kissed her feet; she smiled and gave him a 
kick which filled him with pleasure. Not long afterward occutred tire 
episode which so profoundly affected liia imagination. He was playing 
with his sisters at hide-and-seek and had carefully hidden himself behind 
the dresses on a elothes-rail in the Countess’s bedroom. At this mo- 
ment the Countess suddenly entered the house and ascended the stairs, 
, followed by a lover, and the child, who dared not betray his presenca, 
saw the countess sink down on a sofa and begin to caress her lover. But 
a few momenta later the husband, accompanied by two friends, dashed 
into the room. Before, however, he could decide which of the lovers to 
turn against the Countess had risen and sti‘iick him so povs'crful a blow 
in tlie face with her fist that he ffell back streaming with blood. She 
then seized a whip, drove all- three ihen out of the room, and in the 
confusion the lover slipped away. At this moment the elothes-rail fell 
and the oliild, the ■ Involuntary witness of the scene, was revealed to the 
Gmintoss, who now foil on him in anger, threw him to the ground, 
pressed her knee on his shoulder, and struck him nnmerciffilly. The 
pain was great, and yet he was conscious of a strange pleasure. IVhile 
this castigation was proceeding the Count returned, no longer in a rage, 
but meek and' humble as a slave, and kneeled down before her to beg 
forgiveness. As the boy escaped he saw her kick her husband. The 
child could not resist the temptation to return to the spot; the door 
was olosecl and he could see nothing, but he heard the sound of the 
whip and the groans of the Count beneath his wife’s blows. 

It is unnecessary to insist that in this scene, acting on a highly 
sensitive and somewhat peculiar child, we have the key to the emotional 
attitude -^vhieli affected so much of Sacher-Maaoeh’s work. As his 
biographer remarks, woman became to him, during a considerable part 
of his life, a creature at once to be loved and hated, a being whose 
beauty and brutality enabled her to set her foot at will on the hecks 
of men, and in the heroine of his first important novel, the Mmissiir, 
dealing with the Polish ■ Bevolution, he embodied the contradictory 
personality of Countess Xenohia. Even the whip and the fur garments, 
Saoher-Masoeh’s favorite emotional symbols, find their e.Tcplanation in 
this early episode. He was aesustomed to. say of an attractive woman : 
“I should like to see her in furs,” and, of an unattractive woman; "I 
•iould not imagine her in furs.” His -writing-paper at one time was 
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adorned witli the figure of a -woman in Russian Boyar costume, her 
cloak lined -with ermine, and brandishing a scourge. On his walls he 
liked to have pictures of women in furs, of the kind of which there is 
so magnifieent an example by Rubens in the gallery at Munich. He 
would even keep a woman’s fur cloak on an ottoman in his study and 
stroke it from time to time, finding that his brain thus received the 
same kind of stimulation as Schiller found in the odor of rotten apples.l 

At the age of 13, in the revolntion of ISdS, young Sacher-Masooh 
received his baptism of fire; carried away in the popular movement, he 
helped to defend the barricades together with a young lady, a relative 
of his family, an amazon with a pistol in her girdle, such as later he 
loved to depict. This episode was, however, hut a brief interruption of 
his education; he pursued his studies with brilliance, and on the higher 
side his education was aided by his father’s esthetic tastes. Amateur 
theatricals were in special favor at his home, and here even the serious 
plays of Goethe and Gogol were performed, thus helping to train and 
direct the hoy’s taste. It is, perhaps, ho-wever, significant that it -was 
a tragic event which, at the age of 16, first brought to him the full 
realization of life and the consciousness of his own power. This ■;vaa 
the sudden death of his favorite sister. He became serious and quiet, 
and always regarded this grief as a turning-point in his life. 

At the Universities of Prague and Graz he studied with such zeal 
that when only 19 ha took his doctor’s degree in law and shortly after- 
-vvard became a pi'ivatdocent for German history at Graz. Gradually, 
however, the charms of literature asserted themselves definitely, and 
he soon abandoned teaching. He took part, however, iu the -war of 
1880 in Italy, and at the battle of Solferino he was decorated on the 
field for bravery in action by the Austrian field-marshal. These in- 
cidents, howevei-, had little disturbing influence on Saoher-Masooh’s 
literary career, and he was gradually acquiring a European reputation 
by his novels and stories. 

1 It must not he supposed that the attraction of fur or of the whip 
is altogether accounted for by such a casual early experience as in 
Sacher-Maaoch’s ease served to evoke it. , The whip we shall have to 
consider briefly later on. The fascination exerted by fur, whether mani- 
festing itself as love or fear, -would appear -to be very common in -many 
children, and almost instinctive. Stanley Hall, in his “Study of Fears’ 
{American Journal of Psychology, yoV. viii, p. 213) has obtained as 
many as 111 well-developed cases of fear of fur, or, as he terms it, 
doraphobia, in some cases appearing as early as the age of 6 mouths, 
and he gives many examples. He remarks that the love of fur is 
still more common, and concludes that “both this love and fear are 
so strong and instinctive that they can hardly be fully accounted for 
■without recourse to a time when association with animals was far closer 
than now, or perhaps when our remote ancestors were hairy." ifif. 
“Erotic Symbolism,” iv, in the fifth volume of these Studies.) 
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A far more seriously disturbing influence bad already begun to be 
exerted on his life by a aeries of love-episodes. Some of these were of 
slight and ephemeral character; some were a source of unalloyed happi- 
ness, all the more so if there was an element of extravagance, to appeal 
to his Quixotic nature. He always longed to give a dramatic and 
romantic character to his life, his wife says, and he spent some blissful 
days on an oeeasion when he ran away to Florence with a Kussian 
princess as her private secretary. Most often these episodes culminated 
in deception and misery. It was after a relationship of this kind from 
which ho could not free himself for four years that he wrote Die 
Oesoliiedene Frau, Passionsgescliiohte eines Idealisten, putting into it 
much of his own personal liistory. At one time he was engaged to a 
sweet and charming young girl. Then it was that he met a young 
woman at Graz, Laura Etlmelin, 27 years of age, engaged as a glove- 
maker, and living with her mother. Though of poor parentage, with 
little or no knowledge of the world, she had great natural ability and 
intelligence. Sohlichtegroll represents her as spontaneously engaging 
in a mysterious intrigue with the novelist. Her own detailed narrative 
renders the circumstances mt>re intelligible. She approached Saclier- 
Masooh by letter, adopting for disguise the name of his heroine Wanda 
von Dimajev, in order to recover possession of some compromising 
letters which had been written to him, as a joke, by a friend of hers. 
Saohor-Masoeh insisted on seeing his correspondent before returning 
the letters, and with his eager thirst for romantic adventure he 
imagined that she was a married woman of the aristocratic world, 
■probably a Russian countess, whose simple costume was a disguise. 
Hot anxious to reveal the prosaic facts, she humored him in his 
imaginations and a web of mystification was thus formed. A strong 
attraction grew up on both sides and, though for some time Laura 
Biimelin maintained the mystery and held herself aloof from him, a 
relationship was formed and a child born. Thci’eupon, in 1893, they 
married. Before long, however, there was disillusion on both sides. 
She began to detect the morbid, chimerical, and unpractical aspects of 
his character, and he realized that not only was his wife not an 
aristocrat, hut, what was of more importance to him, she was by no 
means the domineering heroine of his dreams. Soon after marriage, in 
the course of an innocent romp in which the whole of the small 
household took part, he asked his wife to inflict a whipping on him. 
She refused, and he thereupon suggested that the servant should do it; 
the wife failed to take this idea seriously; but he had it carried out, 
with great satisfaction at the severity of the castigation he received. 
When, however, his wife explained to him that, after this incident, it 
was impossible for the servant to stay, Saoher-Masoeh quite agreed and 
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slie was at once discharged. But lie constantly found pleasure ij 
placing his wife in awkward or compromising circumstances, a pleasure 
tshe was too normal to share. Tliis necessarily led to mtioli doinestio 
■wretchedness. He had persuaded her, against her wish, to whip him 
nearly every day, with whips which he devised, having nails attached 
■to them. He found this a stimulant to his literary work, and it enabled 
him to dispense in Ilia novels ’With hia stereotyped heroine ivho is 
always engaged in subjugating men, for, as he explained to his wife, 
when he had the reality in his life he was no longer obsessed by it in 
his imaginative dreams. Not content with this, however, he was con- 
stantly desirous for his wife to be unfaithful. He even put an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper to the effect that a young and beautiful woman 
desired to make the acquaintance of an energetic man. The wife, how- 
ever, though she wished to please her husband, was not anxious to/do 
so to this extent. She went to an hotel by appointment to meet a 
stranger who had answered this advertisement, but when she, had ex- 
plained to him the state of affairs he chivalrously conducted her home. 
It was some time before Saolier-Masoch eventually succeeded in render- 
ing his wife unfaithful. He at'tended to the minutest details of her 
toilette on this occasion, and as he hade her farewell at the door lie 
exclaimed: “How I envy him I” This episode thoroughly humiliated 
the wife, and from that moment her love for her husband turned to 
hate. A final separation was only a question of time. Saclier-Masocli 
formed a relationship with Hulda Meister, who had come to act as 
secretary and translator to him, ■while his wife became attached to 
Bosenthal, a clever journalist la-ter known to readers of the IHgaro as 
“Jacques St.-C6re,’' who realized her painful position and felt sympathy 
and affection for her. She went to live with him in Paris and, having 
refused to divorce her husband, he eventually obtained a divorce from 
her; she sta-tes, however, that she never at any time had physioai 
relationships with Bosenthal, who was a man of fragile organization 
and health. Saeher-Masoch united himself to Hulda Meister, who is 
described by the first wife as a prim and faded but coquettish old 
maid, and by the biographer as a' highly accomplished and gentle 
woman, who oared for him. with almost maternal devotion. No doubt 
there is truth in both descriptions. It must be noted that, as Wanda 
clearly shows, apart from his abnormal sexual temperament, Saoher- 
Masooh was kind and sympathetic, and he was strongly attached to his 
eldest child. Eulenburg also quotes the statement of a distinguished 
Austrian woinan writer acquainted with him that, “apart from his 
sexual eccentricities, he was an amiable, simple, and sympathetic man. 
with a touchingly tender love for his children.” He had very few needs, 
did not drink or smoke, and though he liked to put the woman he 
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was attached to in I'icli furs and fantastically gorgeous raiment he 
dressed himself with extreme simplicity. His wife quotes the saying of 
anotlier woman that he was as simple as a child and as naughty as a 
monkey. 

In 1883 Saclier-Masoch and Hulda Meister settled in Lindheim, a 
village in Germany near the Taimns, a spot to which the no velist seems 
to have been attached because in the gvoimds of his little estate was a 
haunted and ruined tower associated with a tragic medieval episode. 
Here, after many legal delays, Sachei’-Masoeh was able to render his 
union with Hulda Meister legitimate-, here two children were in due 
course born, and here the novelist spent the remaining years of his life 
ill comparative peace. At first, as is. usual, treated with suspicion by 
the peasants, Saclier-Masoch gi'adually acquired great influence over 
them; he became a kind of Tolstoy in the rural life around him, the 
friend and confidant of all the villagers (something of Tolstoy’s com- 
munism is also, it appears, to be seen in the books he wrote at this 
time), while the theatrical performances which he inaugurated, and in 
which his wife took an active part, spread the fame of the household in 
many neigliboring villages. Meanwhile his health began to break up; 
a visit to Nauheim in 1894 was of no benefit, and he died March 9, 
1805. 

A careful consideratiofl of tlie phenomena of sadism .and 
masochism may he said to lead us to the conclusion that there 
is no real line of demarcation. Even Be Sade himself was not 
a pure sadist, as Bloch’s careful definition is alone sufficient 
to indicate; it might even be argued that Be Sade was really 
a masochist; the investigation of histories of sadism and maso- 
chism, even those given by Krafft-Ebing (as, indeed, Colin 
Scott and Eere have already pointed out), constantly reveals 
traces of both groups of phenomena in the same individual. 
They cannot, therefore, be regarded as opposed manifestations. 
This has been felt by some writers, who have, in consequence, 
proposed other names more clearly indicating the relationship 
of the phenomena. Efire speaks of sexual algophilyi ; he only 
applies the term to masochism; it might equally well be applied 
to sadism. Schrenck-hTotzing, to cover both sadism and maso- 
chism, has invented the term algolagnia (dtAj/og, pain, and Ady' 
VOS, sexually excited), and calls the former active, the latter 

1 FCrS, L’lnsUitot Beamel, p. 138, 
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passive, algolagnia.^ Btilenbnrg lias also enipliasiaed the eloga 
connection between these grohps of perverted sexual mani- 
festations, and has adopted the same terms, adding the further 
group of ideal (illusionary) algolagnia, to cover the cases hi 
■which the mere antosuggestive representation of pain, inflicted 
or suffered, suffices to give sexual gratification.^ 

A brief discussion of the terms "sadism” and "masochism” 
has imposed itself upon ns at this point because as soon as, in 
any study of the relationship between love and pain, we pass 
over the limits of normal manifestations into a region which 
is more or less abnormal, these two conceptions are always 
brought before us, and it was necessary to show on what 
grounds they are here rejected as the pivots on winch the dis- 
cussion ought to turn. We may accept them as useful terms 
to indicate two groups of clinical phenomena; but we cannot 
regard them as of any real scientific value. Having reached 
this result, -we may continue our consideration of the love-bite, 
as the normal manifestation of the connection between love 
and pain which most naturally leads us across the frontier of 
the abnormal. 

The result of the love-hite in its extreme degree is to shed 
blood. This cannot be regai'ded as the direct aim of the bite 
in its normal manifestations, for the mingled feelings of close 
contact, of passionate gripping, of symbolic devouring, which 
constitute the emotional accompaniments of the bite would be 
too violently discomposed by actual wounding and real shed- 
ding of blood. With some pemons, however, perhaps more espe- 
cially women, the love-bite is really associated with a conscious 
desire, even if more or less restrained, to draw blood, a real 
delight in this process, a love of blood. Probably this only 
occurs in persons who are not absolutely normal, but on the 
border-land of the abnormal. We have to admit that this crav- 
ing has, however, a perfectly normal basis. There is scarcely any 

1 Sehrenok-lSrotzmg, Zeitsdhrift fur EypnoUsmus, Bd. ix, M. 

1899. 

SEulenburg, Sadismus und MasocJiAsmus, second edition, 1911, 

p. 6. 
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natural object with so profoimdly emotional an effect as blood, 
and it is very easy to understand why this should be so.i More- 
over, blood enters into the sphere of courtship by virtue of the 
same conditions by which ernelty enters into it; they are both 
accidents of combat, and combat is of the very essence of 
animal and primitive human courtship, certainly its most fre- 
quent accompaniment. So that the repelling or attracting 
fascination of blood may be regarded as a by-product of nor- 
mal courtship, which, like other such by-products, may become 
an essential element of abnormal courtship. ^ 

Normally tbe fascination of bloody if present at all during 
sexual excitement, remains more or less latent, either because 
it is weak or because the checks that inhibit it are inevitably 
very powerful. Occasionally it becomes more clearly manifest, 
and this may happen early in life. Ferd records the case of a 
man of Anglo-Saxon origin, of sound heredity so far as could be 
ascertained and presenting no obvious stigmata of degeneration, 
who first experienced sexual manifestations at the age of 5 when 
a boy cousin was attacked by bleeding at the nose. It was the 
first time he had seen such a thing and he experienced erection 
and much pleasure at the sight. This was repeated the next 
time the cousin’s nose bled and also whenever he witnessed any 
injuries or wounds, especially when occurring in males. A few 
years later he began to find pleasure in pinching and otherwise 
inflicting slight suffering. This sadism was not, however, further 
developed, although a tendency to inversiou persisted.^ 

ri have elsewhere dealt -with this point in discussing the special 
emotional tone of red (Havelock Ellis, “The Psychology of Red,” Pop- 
itter Science Monthly, August and September, 1900). 

3 It is probable that the motive of sexual murders is nearly al- 
ways to shed blood, and not to cause death. Leppmann [Bulletin Inter- 
nationale He Droit Penal, vol. vi, 1896, p. 116) points out that such 
murders are generally produced hy wounds in the neck or mutilation 
of the abdomen., never hy wounds of the head. T. Olaye Shaw, who 
terms the lust for blood hemothymia, has written an interesting and 
suggestive jidpeT (“A Prominent Motive in Murder,” Lancet, June 19, 
1909) on the natural fascination of blood. Blumrbder’, in 1830, seems 
to have been the first who definitely called attention to the connection 
between lust and blood. 

3 POrSj Pevue de Ohirurgie, March 10, 1905, 
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, Somewhat similar may have . been the origin of the attraction of 
blood in a case which has been reported to me of a youth of 17, the 
youngest of a large family who are all very strong and entirely normal. 
He is himself, however, delicate, overgrown, with a narrow chest, a 
small head, and babyish features, while mentally he is haelrvvard, \?ith 
very defective memory and scant powers of assimilation. He is in- 
tensely nervous, peevish, and subject to fits of childish rage. He 
takes violent fancies to persons of his own, sex. But he appears to 
have only one way of obtaining sexual excitement and gratihoation. It 
is his custom to get into a hot bath and there to produce erection and 
emission, not by masturbation, but by thinking of flowing blood. He 
does not associate himself with the causation of this imaginary flow 
of blood; he is merely the passive but pleased spectator. He is aware 
of his peculiarity and endeavors to shake it off, hut his . efforts to 
obtain normal pleasure by thinking of a girl are vain. 

I may here narrate a ease which has been communicated to me 
of algolagnia in a woman, oombined with sexual hyperesthesia. 

H. D., aged 26, married, and of good social position; she is a 
small and dark woman, . restless and alert in manner. She has one 
child. 

She has practised masturbation from an early age — ever since she 
can remember — ^by the method of external friction and pressrrre. Prom 
the nge of 17 she was able (and is still) to produce the orgasm almost 
without effort, by calling up the image of any man who had struck her 
fancy. She has often done so while seated talking to such a, man, 
even when he is almost a stranger; in doing it, she says, a tightening 
of the muscles of the thighs and the slightest movenrent are sufficient. 
Ugly men (if not deformed), as well as men with the reputation of 
being rouis, greatly excite her sexually, more especially if of good 
social position, though this is not essential. 

At the age of 18 she became hysterical, probably, she herself be- 
lieves, in consecpuence of a great increase at that time of indulgence 
in masturbation. The doctors, apparently suspecting her habits, urged 
her parents to get her married early. She married, at the age of 20, 
a man about twice her own age. 

As a child (and in a less degree still) she was very fond of 
watching dog-fights. This spectacle produced strong sexual feelings and 
usually orgasm, especially if much blood was shed during the fight, 
Clean outs and wounds greatly attract her, whether on herself or a 
man. She has frequently slightly cut or scratched herself "to see the 
blood,” and likes to suck the wound, thinking the taste “delicious.” 
This , produces strong sexual feelings and often orgasm, especially if at 
the time she thinks of some attractive man and imagines that she is 
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sucking Us blood. The sight of injuiy to a woman only very slightly 
affects her, and that) she tliinkSj only because of an involuntary associa- 
tion of ideas. Not has the sight of suffering in illness any exciting 
effects, only that which is due to violence, and when there is a visible 
cause for the suffering, such as cuts and wounds, (Bruises, from the 
absence of blood, have only a slight effect.) The excitement is intensi- 
fied if she imagines that she has herself inflicted the injury. She likes 
to imagine that the man wished to rape her, and that she fought him 
in order to make him more greatly value her favor, so wounding him. 

Impersonal ideas of torture also excite her. She thinks Pox’s 
Book of Martyrs “lovely,” and the more horrible and bloody the tortures 
described the greater is the sexual excitement produced. The hook 
excites her from the point of view of the torturer, not that of the 
victim. She has frequently masturbated while reading it. 

So far as practicable she has sought to carry out these ideas in 
her relations with her husband. She has several times bitten him till 
the blood came and sucked the bite during coitus.' She likes to bite 
him enough to make him wince. The pleasure is greatly heightened by 
thinking of various tortures, chiefly by cutting. She likes to have her 
husband talk to her, and she to him, of all the tortures they could 
inflict on each other. She has, however,, never actually tried to carry 
out these tortures. She would like to, but dares not, as she is sure 
he could not endure them. She has no desire for her husband to try 
them on her, although she likes to hear him talk about it. 

, She is at the same time fond of normal coitus, even to excess. 
She likes her husband to remain entirely passive during connection, 
so that he can continue in a state of strong erection for a long time. 
She can thue, she says, procure for herself the orgasm a number of 
times in succession, even nine or ten, quite easily. On one occasion 
she even had the orgasm twenty-six times within about ■ one and a 
quarter hours, her husband during this time having two orgasms, 
(She is quite certain about the accuracy of this statement.) During 
this feat much talk about torture was indulged in, and it took place 
after a month’s separation from her husband, during which she was 
careful not to masturbate, so that she. might have “a real good time” 
when he came back. She acknowledges that on this occasion she was 
a “complete wreck” for a couple of days afterward, but states that 
usually ten or a dozen orgasms (or spasms, as she terms them) only 
make her “feel lively.” )She becomes frenzied w’ith excitement during 
intercourse and insensible to everything hut the pleasure of it. 

She has never hitherto allowed anyone (except her husband after 
marriage) to know of her sadistic impulses, nor has she carried them 
out with anyone, though she would like to, if she dared. Nor has she 
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allowed any man but her hnaband to have connection with her or to 
take any liberties. 

Outbursts of sadism may. occur episodically iu fairly normal 
persons. Tims, Contagne describes the case of a lad of 17 — 
always regarded as quite normal, and without any signs of 
degenerac}’', even on careful examination, or any traces of hysteria 

or alcoholism, though there was insanity among his cousins 

who had had occasional sexual relations for a year or two, 
and on one occasion, being in a state of erection, struck the 
girl three times on the breast and abdomen with a kitchen 
Imife bought for the purpose. He was much ashamed of his 
act immediately afterward, and, all the circumstances being 
taken into consideration, he was acquitted by the court.^ Here 
we seem to have the obscure and latent fascination of blood, 
which is almost normal, germinating momentarily into an active 
impulse which is distinctly abnormal, though it produced little 
beyond those incisions which Yatsyayana disapproved of, but 
still regarded as a part of courtship. One step more and wo 
are amid the most outrageous and extreme of all forms of 
sexual perversion: with the heroes of He Sade’s novels, who, 
in exemplification of their author’s most cherished ideals, plan 
scenes of debauchery in which the flowing of blood is an 
essential element of coitus; with the Marshall Gilles de Eais 
and the Hungarian Coimtess Bathory, whose lust could only 
be satiated by the death of innumerable victims. 

This impulse to stab — with no desire to kill, or even in most 
cases to give pain, but only to draw blood and so either stimulate or 
altogether gratify the sexual impulse — is no doubt the commonest form 
of sanguinary sadism. These women-stabbers have been known in 
ITrance as piqueiirs for nearly a century, and in Germany are termed 
Stecher or Messersieclm’ (they have been studied by Nilcke, “Zur 
Psyehologie tier sadistisohen Messerstecher,” AroMv f-iir Krimiimlaai- 
thropolagie, Bd. 35, 1909). A ease of tliis kind where a man stabbed 

1 H. Coutagne, “Gas de Perversion Sanguinnire de ITnstinot 
Sexuel,” Annales Midioo-Psyahologiques, July and August, 1893. D. S. 
Booth {Alienist and Neurologist, Aug., 1906) describes the ease of a 
man of neurotic heredity who slightly stabbed, a woman with a penknife 
when on his way to a prostitute. 
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girls in tlie alidomeii occurred in Paris in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; and in 1819 or 1820 there seems to have been an epidemic of 
piqueurs in Paris; as we learn from a letter of Charlotte von Schiller’s 
to Knebel; the offenders (thougli perhaps there was only one) fre- 
quented the Boulevards and the Palais Eoyal and stabbed Avomen in 
the buttocks or thighs; they were never caught. About the same time 
similar cases of a slighter kind occurred in London, Brussels, Hamburg, 
and Munich. 

Siabbers are nearly always men, but cases of the same perversion 
in women are not unknown. Thus Dr. ICiernan informs me of an 
Irish woman, aged 40, and at the heginning of the menopause, rvho, ir 
New York in 1909, stabbed five men with a hatpin. The motive was 
sexual and she told one of the men that she stabbed him because she 
“loved” him. 

Gilles de Eais, who had fought beside Joan of Arc, is the classic 
example of sadism in its extreme form, involving the murder of youths 
and maidens. Bernelle considers that there is some trutli in the conten- 
tion of Huysmans that the association with Joan of Arc was a predispos- 
ing cause in unbalancing Gilles de Eais. Another cause was his luxurious 
habit of life. He himself, no doubt rightly, attached importance to tlie 
suggestions received in reading- Suetonius. He appears to have been a 
sexually precocious child, judging from an obscure passage in his con- 
fessions. He was artistic and scholarly, fond of books, of the society 
of learned men, and of music. Bernelle sums him up as “a pious war- 
rior, a cruel and keen artist, a voluptuous assassin, an exalted mystic,”' 
who was at the same time unbalanced,, a superior degenerate, and 
morbidly impulsive. (The best books on Gilles de Eais are the AbbS 
Bosaard’S Gilles de Ra-is, in which, however, the author, being a priest, 
treats his subject as quite sane and abnormally wicked; Hnysmans’s 
novel, Li-Bas, which embodies a detailed study of Gilles de Eais, and 
P. H. Bernelle’s Tlihse de Paris, La Psyohose de Oilles de Rais, 1910.) 

The opinion has been hazarded that the history of Gilles de Haia 
is merely a legend. This view is not accepted, but there can be no doubt 
that the sadistic manifestations which occurred in the Middle Ages were 
mixed up with legendary and folk-lore elements. These elements 
centered on the conception of the werwolf, supposed to be a man 
temporarily transformed into a wolf with, bloodthirsty impulses. ( See, 
c.y,, articles “Werwolf” and “Lycanthropy” in Enoyolopwdia Britaunioa.) 
Prance, especially, was infested with werwolves in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1603, however, it was decided at Bordeaux, in a trial im 
volving a werwolf, that lycanthropy was only an insane delusiom 
Dumas (“Les Loup-Garons,” Journal de Psycholoc/ie Vormale at 
Patlwlogique, May- June, 1907) argues that the medieval werwolves were- 
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sadists -whoaa crimes -were largely imaginative, thotigh. sometimes real 
the predecessor of the modern Jack the JElipper. The' complex nature of 
the elements making up the belief in the -wer-wolf is emphasized by- 
Ernest Jones, Der AJpfrawn, 1912. 

Belated to the -werwolf, but distinct, -was the mnipire, supposed to 
be a dead person -who rose from the dead to suck the blood of the 
living during sleep. By way of reprisal the living dug up, exorcised, 
and mutilated the supposed vampires. This was called vampirism. The 
name vampire -was then transferred to the living person -vvlio had so 
treated a corpse. All profanation of the corpse, whatever its origin, 
is now frequently called vampirism (Bpaulow, Vampirisme, These de 
Eyon, 1901; id., "Le Yampire du Mny,” Archives d’ Anthropologic 
Oriminelle, Sept., 1903 ) . Tlie earliest definite reference to necvoplnly is 
in Herodotus, who tells (bk. ii, oh. Ixxxix) of an Egyptian who had con- 
nection -with the corpse of a woman recently dead. Epaulow gives 
various old eases and, at full length, the case which he himself in- 
vestigated, of Ardiaaon, the “Vampire dtt Muy.” W. A. E, Brosvne also 
has an interesting article on “Necrophilism” (Journal of Mental Soi- 
eiioe,, Jan., 1875) -which lie regards as atavistic. When there is, in ad- 
dition, m-utilation of the corpse, the condition is termed necrosadism. 
There seems usually to be no true sadism- in either necrosadism, or 
neorophiliam. (See, however, Bloch, Beitrdge, vol. ii, ,p. 284 et seq.) 

It must he said also that eases of rape followed by murder are quite 
commonly not sadistic. The type of such cases is represented by 
Soleilland, who raped and then- murdered children. He showed no 
sadistic perversion. He merely killed to prevent discovery, as a burglar 
who is interrupted may commit murder in order to escape. (E. Dupr6, 
“L’Affaire Soleilland,” Archives d’Anthropologie Oriminelle, Jani-Eeb.,' 
1910.) ; 

A careful and elaborate study of a completely developed sadist 
has - been ' furnished by Lacassagne, Rousset, and Papillon { "L’AlTaire 
Reidal,” Archives dPAnthropologie Oriminelle, Oot.-Nov., 1907 ) . Reidal, 
a youth of 18, a seminarist, was a congenital sanguinary sadist who 
killed another youth and was finally sent to an asylum. Erom the age 
of 4 he had voluptuous ideas connected with blood and killing, and 
liked to play at killing with other children. He - was of infantile 
physical development, with a pleasant, childish expression of face, very 
religious, and hated obscenity and immorality. But the love of blood 
and murder was an irresistible obsession and its gratifloation produced 
immense emotional relief. 

Hadism generally has been especially studied by Eacassagne, 
Vaoher I’Eventreur et les Grimes SaJ.iqu.es, 1899. Zodsadism; or sadism 
toward animals, has been dealt with by P. Thomas, “Le Sadisms sur lea 
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jitimauK/’ Archives d’ Anthropologic GrimineUc, Sept., 1903. Auto- 
sadism, or “auto-ei'otic cruelty,” that is to say, injuries inflicted on a 
person by himself with a sexual motive, has been investigated by G. 
Bach {Semielle Verrirungen des Memchen und der Nature, p. 42T) ; this 
condition seems, however, a form of algolagnia more masochistic than 

sadistic in character. 

With regard to the medicolegal aspects, Kiernnn ( “Kesponsibility 
in Active Algophily,” Medicine, April, 1903) sets forth the reasons in 
favor of the full and eoniplete responsibility of sadists, and Harold 
Moyer conies to the same conclusion (“Is Sexual Perversion Insanity?” 
Alienist and Neurologist, May, 1907). See also Thoinot’s Medicolegal 
Aspects of Aloral Offeivses (edited by Weysse, 1911), ch. xviii. While 
we are probably justified in considering the sadist as morally not 
insane in the technical sense, we must remember that be is, for the 
most part, highly abnormal from the outset. As G-aupp points out 
{Sewual-Probleme, Oct., 1909, p. 797), wo cannot measure the influeuces 
which create the sadist and we must not therefore attempt to “punish” 
him, but we are hound to place him in a position where he will not 
injure society. 

It is enough here to emphasize the fact that there is no 
Bolution of continuity in the links that bind the absolutely normal 
manifestations of sex' with the most extreme violations of aU. 
human law. This is so true that in saying that these manifesta- 
tions are violations of all human law we cannot go on to add, 
what would seem fairly obvious, that they are violations also of 
all natural law. We have but to go sufficiently far back, or 
sufficiently far afield, in the various zoological series to find 
that manifestations which, from the human point of view, axe 
in the extreme degree abnormally sadistic here become actually 
normal. Among very various species wounding and rending 
normally take place at or immediately after coitus; if we go 
back to the beginning of animal life in the protozoa sexual con- 
jugation itself is sometimes found to present the similitude, if 
not the actuality, of the complete devouring of one organism by 
another. Over a very large part of nature, as it has been truly 
said, a thin veil divides love from death."^ 

1 Kiernan appears to have been the first to suggest the hearmg of 
these facta on aadiam, which he would regard as the abnormal human 
form of phenomena which may be found .at the very beginning of animal 
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There is, indeed^ oa the whole, a point of difference. In 
that abnormal sadism which appears from time to time among 
■ civilized Iranian beings it is nearly always the female who be- 
comes the victim of the male. But in. the nomal sadism which 
occurs throughout a large part of nature it is nearly always 
the male who is the victim of the female. It is the male spider 
who impregnates the female at the rislc of his life and some- 
times perishes in the attempt; it is the male bee who, after 
intercourse with the queen, falls dead from that fatal embrace, 
leaving her to iing aside Ihs entrails and calmly pursue her 
course.^ If it may seem to some that the course of our inquiry 
leads us to contemplate with equanimity, as a natural phenom- 
enon, a certain semblance of cruelty in man in his relations witli 
woman, they may, if they will, reflect that this phenomenon 
is but a very slight counterpoise to that cruelty which has been 
naturally exerted by the female on the male long even before 
man began to be. ■ 

life, as, iudeecl, the auryival or atavlatic reappearance of a primithe 
sexual cannibalism. See his “Psychological Aspects of the Sexual Ap- 
petite,” Alienist and 'Sewologist, April, 1891, and “Eesponaibility in 
Sexual Perversion,” Chicago Medical Recorder, March, 1892, Penta 
has also independently developed the conception of the biological basis 
,of sadism and other sexual perversions (/ Pervertimenti Bessnali, 1893). 
It must be added that, as Remy de Gourmont points out {Promenades 
Philosoplnques, 2d series, p. 273), this sexual cannibalism exerted by 
the female may have, primarily, no erotic significance: “She eats him 
because she is hungry and because when exhausted he is an easy prey.” 

t In the chapter entitled “Le Vol Nuptial” of his charming book 
on the life of bees Maeterlinck has given an incomparable picture of 
the tragic courtship of these insects. 
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Flagellation as a Typical Illustration of Algolagnia — Causes of 
Connection between Sexual Emotion and. Wliipping — Physical Causes — ’ 
Psychic Causes probably moi’e Important — The Varied Emotional Asso- 
ciations of Wliipping — Its Wide Prevalence. 

The vliole problem of love and pairL, in its complementary 
sadistic and masochistic aspects, is. presented to ns in connec- 
tion ■with the pleasnre sometimes experienced in -wliipping, or 
in being whipped, or in -witnessing or thinking abont scenes 
of whipping. The association of sexual emotion -with blood- 
shed is so extreme a porversion, it so s-wiftly sinks to phases 
that are ob-viously cruel, repulsive, and monstrous in an extreme 
degree, that it is necessarily rare, and those who are afflicted 
by it are often more or less imbecile. With whipping it is 
otherwise. Whipping has always been a recognized religions 
penance; it is still regarded as a benehcial and harmless- method 
of chastisement; there is nothing necessarily cruel, repnlsive, 
or monstro-us in the idea or the reality of whipping, and it is 
perfectly easy and natural for an interest in the subject to 
arise in an innocent and even normal child, and thus to furnish 
a germ around which, temporarily at all events, sexual ideas 
may crystallize. For these reasons the connection between, 
love and pain may he more clearly brought out in connection 
with whiiDping than with blood. 

There is, by no means, any necessary connection between 
flagellation and the sexual emotions. If there -were, this form 
of penance would not have been so long approved or at all events 
tolerated by the Church.^ 

iThe discipline or scourge was classed witli fasting as a metliod 
of raasteriiig the flesh and of penance. See, e.g., Lea, History of Awio'iiu 
Ur Gonfession, voL ii, p. 122. For many centuries bishops and priests 
used themselves to apply the discipline to their penitents. At first it 
was applied to the back; later, especially in the ease of female peni- 
tents, it was frequently applied to the nates. Moreover, -partial or 
complete nudity came to be frequently demanded, the humiliation thereby 
caused being pleasant in the sight of God. 
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As a mattet of fact, indeed, it was not always approved oi 
eTen tolerated. Pope Adrian IV in tlie eightP eentnxy forbadd 
priests to beat their penitents, and at the time of the epidemio 
of flagellation, in the thirteenth century, which was highly ap- 
proved by many holy men, the abuses were yet so frequent that 
Clement VI issued a bull against these processions. All such 
papal prohibitions remained without effect. The association of 
religious flagellation with perverted sexual motives is shown by 
its condemnation in later ages by the Inquisition, which was ac- 
customed to prosecute the priests who, in prescribing flagellation 
as a penance, exerted it personally, or caused it to be inflicted 
on the stripped penitent in Iris presence, or made a woman 
penitent discipline him, such offences being regarded as forms 
of “solicitation.”! There seems even to he some reason to 
suppose that the religious flagellation mania which was so 
prevalent in the later Middle Ages, when processions of peni- 
tents, male and female, eagerly flogged themselves and each 
other, may have had something to do with the discovery of erotic 
flagellation, 2 which, at all events in Europe, seems scarcely to 
have been Imown before the sixteenth century. It must, in any 
case, have assisted to create a predisposition. The introduction 
of flagellation as a definitely recognized sexual stimulant is hy 
Eulenburg, in his interesting hook, Sadismus und Masochismvs, 
attributed to the Arabian physicians. It would appear to have 
been by the advice of an Arabian physician tliat the Duchess 
Leonora Qonzaga, of Mantua, was whipped by her mother to 
aid her in responding more warmly to her husband^ s embraces 
and to conceive. 

Whatever the precise origin of sexual flagellation in Europe, 
there can be no doubt that it soon became extremely common, 
and so it remains at the present day. Those who possess a special 
knov, ’ledge of such matters declare that sexual flagellation is 

1 Dtilaure, Bes Dimnites, Qineratrioes, oli. xv; Lea, Elstory of 
'Sacerdotal Celibacy, 3d ed., vol. ii, p. 278; Kiernan, “Aseetioism as an 
Auto-erbtism,” AUemst and Neurologist, Aug., 1911. 

2 This is the opinion of LBwenfeld, Ueber die Semelle KonstHu- 
tion, p, 43- 
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the most frequent of all sexual perversions in England.^ This 
belief is, I know, shared by many people both inside and out 
side England. However tliis may be, the tendency is certainly 
common. I doubt if it is any or at all less common in Germany, 
Judging by the large number of books on the subject of flagella- 
tion which have been published in German. In a catalogue of 
“interesting books” on this and allied subjects issued by a 
German publisher and bookseller, I find that, of fifty-five 
volumes, as many as seventeen or eighteen, all in German, deal 
solely with the question of flagellation, while many of the other 
books appear to deal in part with the same subject.^ It is, no 
doubt, true that the large part which the rod has played in the 
past history of onr civilization justifies a considerable amount 
of scientific interest in the subject of flagellation, but it is clear 
that the interest in these books is by no means always scientific, 
but very frequently sexual. 

It is remarkable that, •while the sexual associations of whipping, 
whether in slight or in marked degrees, are so frequent in modern times, 
they appear to be hy no means easy to trace in ancient times. “Flagel- 
lation,” I find it stated by a modem editor of the Priapew, “so exten- 
sively practised in England as a provocation to venery, is almost entirely 
unnoticed hy the Latin erotic writers, although, in the Scktyrioon of 
Petronius (ch. oxxxviii), Eneolpius, in describing the steps taken hy 
CEnothea to undo the temporary impotence to which he was subjected, 
says : ‘Next she mixed nasturtium-juiee ■with southern wood, and, 

1 Thus, Diihren (Iwan Bloeh) remarks {Der Marquis de Bade und 
Seine Zeit, 1901, p. 211) : "It is well kno'wn that England is today the 
classic land of sexual flagellation.” See the same author’s Oeschlechts- 
lehen in England, vol. ii, ch. vi. In America it appears also to he^ 
common, and Kiernan mentions that in advertisements of Chicago 
“massage shops” there often appears the announcement: “Flagellation 
a Specialty.” Hie reports of '[lolice inspectors in eighteenth century 
France show how common flagellation then was in Paris. It may , he 
added that various men of distinguished intellectual ability of recent 
times and earlier are reported as addicted to passive flagellation; this 
was the case vvith HelvStius. 

2 A full bibliography of flagellation would include many hundred 
items. The more important works on this subject, in connection with 
the sexual impulse, are enumerated by Eulenburg, in his Badismus und 
Masoolmrnus. An elaborate history of flagGllation generally is no-w 
being written by Georg Collas, GescMohte des PlageUcmtiamus, vol. i. 
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having hatlied my foreparts, she took a bunoli of green nettles, and 
gently -whipped my belly all over belo-w the navel.’ ” It appears also 
that many ancient conrtesans dedicated to Venus as ex-vo-tos a whip 
a bridle, or a spur as tokens of their skill in riding their lovers. The 
whip -was sometimes used in antiquity, but if it aroused sexual emo- 
■tions they seem to have passed unregarded. “We naturally know 
notbing,” Bulenburg remarks (Sadismus und Masooliismtw, p. 72), “of 
the feelings of the priestess of Artemis at the flagellation of Spartan 
youths; or what emotions inspired the priestess of the Syrian goddess 
under similar circumstances; or what the Roman Pontifex Maximus 
felt when he castigated the exposed body of a negligent vestal (as 
described by Plutarch) behind a curtain, and the ‘plagosus Orbilius’ only 
practised on children.” 

It' was at the Renaissance that cases of abnormal sexual pleasure 
in flagellation began to be recorded. The earliest distinct reference to 
a masochistic flagellant seems to have been made by Pico della Miran- 
dola, toward the end of the fifteenth century, in. his DisputcuUonea 
Adverms Astrologiam DivincUrioem, hk, iii, oh. xxvii, Ctelius Rhodi- 
ginus in 1516, again, narrated the case of a man he knew who liked to bo 
severely whipped, and found this a stimulant to coitus. Otto Brunfels, 
in his Onomaaticon (1634), art. “Coitus,” refers to another case of 
a man who could not have intercourse -with his wife until he had been 
whipped. Then, a century later, in 1643, Meibomius wrote Re Vsu 
Fldg^'orum in re Venerea, the earliest treatise on this subject, narrating 
\?arious cases. Numerous old cases of pleasure in flagellation and urtioa- 
tion were brought together by Scburig in 1720 in his Spermatologia, pp, 
253-258, 

The earliest definitely described medical case of sadistic pleasure 
in the sight of active whipping whioli I have myself come across 
belongs to the year 1672, and occurs in a letter in which Nesterus seeks 
the opinion of Garmann. He knows intimately, he states, a very 
learned man — whose name, for the honor he bears him, he refrains from 
mentioning — ^wlio, whenever in a school or elsewhere he secs a hoy un- 
breeched and birched, and hears him crying out, at once emits semeu 
copiously without any erection, but witli great mental commotion. The 
same accident frequently happens to him during sleep, accompanied by 
dreams of whipping. Nesterus proceeds to mention that this “laudatus 
vir” was also extremely sensitive to the odor of strawberries and other 
fruits, which produced nausea. He was evidently a neurotic subject. 
(L. 0. P. Garmanni et Aliorum Virorum Clarissimorum, Bpistolanim 
Ceniiiria, Rostoehi e{ Lipsise, 1714.) 

In England we find that toward the end of the sixteenth century 
one of Marlowe’s epigrams deals with a certain Pranous who before 
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intereowas with Ms mistress “sends for rods and strips himself stark 
naked,” and by the middle of the seventeenth century the existence of 
an association between flagellation and sexual pleasure seems to have 
been popularly recognized. In 1661, in a vulgar “tragicomedy” entitled 
Vhe Presbyterian Lash, we find: “I warrant he thought that the 
tickling of the wench’s buttocks with the rod would provoke her to 
lechery.’’ That whipping was well known as a sexual stimulant in 
England in the eighteenth century is sufficiently indicated by the fact 
that in one of Hogarth’s series representing the “Harlot’s Progress” a 
hircli rod hangs over the bed. The prevalence of sexual flagellation in 
England at the end of that century and the beginning of the nine' 
teentli is discussed by Duliren (Iwan Bloch) in his Cfesohleohtsleben itr- 
England (1901-3), especially vol. ii, eh. vi. 

While, however’, the evidence regarding sexual flagellation is rare, 
until recent times whipping as a punishment was extremely common. 
It is even possible that its very prevalence, and the consequent familiar- 
ity with which it was regarded, were unfavorable to the development of 
any mysterious emotional state likely to act on the sexual sphere, except 
in markedly ireurotio subjects. Thus, the corporal chastisement of wives 
by husbands was common and permitted. Not only was this so to a 
proverbial extent in eastern Europe, but also in the extreme west and 
among a people whose ’women enjoyed much freedom and honor. 
Cymric law allowed a husband to chastise his wife for angry speaking; 
such as calling him a cur; for giving away property she was not 
entitled to give away; or for being found in hiding with another man. 
For the first two offenses she had the option of paying him three kine. 
VVhen she accepted the chastisement she was to receive “three stroked 
with a rod of the length of her husband’s forearm and the thickness of 
his long finger, and that wheresoever he might will, excepting on the 
head”; so that she was to suffer pain only, and not injury. (E. B. 
Holt, “Marriage Laws and Customs of the Cymri,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, August-Novemher, 1898, p. 102.) 

“The Cymric law,” writes a correspondent, "seems to have sur- 
vived in popular belief in the Eastern and Middle States of the United' 
States. In police-courts in New York, for example, it has been unsuc- 
cessfully pleaded that a man is entitled to beat his wife with a stick 
no thicker than Ms thumb. In Pennsylvania actual acquittals have 
been rendered.” 

Among all classes children ’were severely whipped by their parents 
and others in authority over them. It may be recalled that in the 
twelfth century when Abelard became tutor to Heloise, then about 
18 years of age, her uncle authorized him to beat her, if negligent 
in her studies. Even in the sixteenth century Jeanne d’Albert, w1k<(' 
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became the mother of Henry IV of France, at the age of 13i^ 
married to the Duke of Claves, and to overcome her resistance to this 
•union the Queen, her mother, had her whipped to such an extent that 
she thought she would die of it. The whip on this occasion was, how- 
ever, only partially successful, for the Duke never succeeded in con- 
summating the marriage, which was, in oonseq^uenoe, annulled. ( Cabants 
brings together numerous facts regarding the prevalence of flagellation 
as a chastisement in ancient France in the interesting chapter on “La 
Flagellation a. la Cour et a la Ville” in his Indiscretions de I’Histoire 
1903.) 

As to the prevalence of whipping in England evidence is furnished 
hy Andrews, in the chapter on “Whipping and Whipping Posts,” in his 
book on ancient punishments. It existed from the earliest times and 
was administered for a great variety of offenses, to men and women 
alike, for vagrancy, for theft, to the fathers and mothers of illegitinmts 
children, for drunkenness, for insanity, even sometimes for small-pox. 
At one time both sexes were whipped naked, hut from Queen Elizabeth's 
time only from the waist upward. In 1791 the whipping of female 
vagrants ceased by law. (W. Andrews, Bygone Punishments, 1899.) 

It must, however, be remarked that law always lags far behind 
social feeling and custom, and flagellation as a common punishment 
bad fallen into disuse or become very perfunctory long before , any 
change was made in the law, though it is not absolutely extinct, oven 
by law, today. There is even an ignorant and retrograde tendency to 
revive it. Thus, even in sevei’e Commonwealth days, the alleged whip- 
ping with rods of a servant-girl by her master, though with no serious 
physical injury, produced a great public outcry, as we see by the oas,e 
of the Eev. Zachary Crofton, a distinguished Dondon clergyman, who 
was prosecuted in 1657 on the charge of whipping his servant-girl, Mary 
Cadman, because she lay in bed late in the morning and stole sugar. 
This incident led to several pamphlets. In The Preshyterum Lash or 
Nootrof’s Maid Whipt (1661), a satire on Crofton, we read: “It is 
not only contrary to Gospel but good manners to take up a wench’s 
petticoats, smock and all”j and in the doggerel ballad of “Bo-Peep,” 
which was also written on the same subject, it is said that Crofton 
should have left his wife to chastise the maid. Crofton published two 
pamphlets, one imder his own name and one xinder that of Alethes 
Noetroff (1657), in which he elaborately dealt with the charge as both 
false and frivolous. In one passage he offers a qualified defense of 
such an acts “I cannot but bewail the exceeding rudeness of our times 
to suffer such foolery to be prosecuted as of some high and notorious 
crime. Suppose it were, (as it is not) true, may not some eminent 
congregational brother be found guilty of the same act? Is it not 
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much short of drinking an health naked on a signpost? May it noi 
be as theologically defended as the husband’s correction of his wife?” 
Xhis passage^ and the whole episode, show that feeling in regard to this 
matter was at that time in a state of transition. 

Flagellation as a penance, whether inflicted by the penitent him- 
self or by another person, was also extremely common in medieval and 
later days. According to Walsingham (“Master of the Eolls’ Collec- 
tion,” 'vol. i, p. 275), in England, in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, penitents, sometimes men of noble birth, would severely flagellate 
themselves, even to the shedding of blood, weeping or singing as they 
did so ; they used cords with knots containing nails. 

At a later time the custom of religious flagellation, was more 
especially preserved in Spain. The Countess d’Aulnoy, who visited 
Spain in 1686, has described the flagellations practised in public at 
Madrid. After giving an account of the dress worn by these flagellants, 
which corresponds to that worn in Spain in. Holy Week at the present 
time by the members of the Oof radios, the face concealed by the high 
sugar-loaf head-covering, she continnes: . “They attach ribbons to their 
scourges, and usually their mistresses honor' them with their favors. 
In gaining public admiration they must not gesticulate with the arm^ 
but only move the wrist and hand; the blows must be given without 
haste, and the blood must not spoil the costume. They make terrible 
wounds on their , shoulders, from which the blood flows in rtreams ; 
they march through the streets with measured steps; they pass before 
the windows of their mistresses, where they flagellate themselves with 
marvelous patience. The lady gazes at this fine sight through the 
blinds of her room, and by a sign she encourages him to flog himself, 
and lets him understand how much she likes this sort of gallantry. 
■When they meet a good-looking woman they strike themselves in such 
a way that the blood goes on to her; this is a great honor, and the 
grateful lady thanks them. . . . AH this is true to the letter.” 

The Countess proceeds to describe other and more genuine peni- 
tents, often of high birth, who may be seen in the street naked above 
the waist, and with naked feet on the rough and sharp pavement; some 
had swords passed throngh the skin of their body r.nd arms, others 
heavy crosses that weighed them down. She remarks that she was told 
by the Papal Nuncio that he had forbidden confessors to impose such 
penances, and that they were due to the devotion of the penitents 
themselves. {Relation dv, Voyage d’Espoffiie, 1692, vol. ii, pp. 158-164.) 

The practicQ of public self-flagellation in church during Lent 
existed in Spain and Portugal up to the early years of the nineteenth 
century. Descriptions of it will often he met with in old volumes of 
travel. Thus, I find a traveler through Spain in 1786 describing how, 
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at Barcelona, he Yras present when, in Lent, at a Miserere in the Con- 
-vent Cliurch of San Felipe Nei-i on Friday evening the doors were shut, 
the lights put out, and in perfect darkness all hared their backs and 
applied the. discipline, singing while they scourged tliemselvea, ever 
louder and harsher and with ever greater vehemence until in twenty 
minutes’ time the whole ended in a deep groan. It is mentioned that 
at Malaga, after such a scene, the whole church was in the morning 
.sprinkled with blood. (Joseph Townsend, A Journey through Spain 
in 1786, vol. i, p. 122; vol. ill, p. 15.) 

Even to our o^vn. day religious self-flagellation is practised hy 
Spaniards in the Azores, in the darkened churches during Lent, and the 
walls are often spotted and smeared with blood at this time. (0, H, 
Howarth, “The Survival of Corporal Punishment,” Journal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Feb., 1889.) In remote districts of Spain (as near 
Haro in Rioja) there are also brotherhoods who will flagellate them- 
selves on Good Friday, hut not within the church. (Dario de Regoyos, 
Espaiia Neffra, 1899, p. 72.) 

When we glance over the history of flagellation and realize 
that, though whipping as a punishment has been very widespread 
and common, t3,iere have been periods and lands showing no clear 
knowledge of any sexual association of whipping, it becomes 
clear that whipping is not necessarily an algolagnic manifesta- 
tion. It seems evident that there must be special circumstances, 
and perhaps a congenital predisposition, to bring out definitely 
the relationship of flagellation to the sexnal impulse. Thus, 
Lbwenfeld considers that only about 1 per cent, of people can 
be sexually excited by flagellation of the buttocks,^ and Hacke 
also is decidedly of opinion that there can be no sexual pleasure 
in flagellation without predisposition, which is rare.® On these 
grounds many are of opinion that physical chastisement, pro- 
vided it is moderate, seldom applied, and only to children who 
are quite healthy and vigorous, need not be absolutely pro- 
hibited.^ But, however rare and abnormal a sexual response to 

ILowenfeld, Veber die Seasuelle Constitution, p. 43. 

^AroMv filr Krirmnalcmthropologie, 1909, p. 361. He brings 
forward the evidence of a reliable and cultured man who at one time 
sought to obtain the pleasures of passive sexual flagellation. But in 
spite of his expectation and good will the only result was to disperse 
every trace of sexual desire. 

^E.g., Kiefer, Zeitsohrift fur Sewalwissenschaft, Aug., 1008. 
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actual flagellation may be in adults, we sliall see that the general 
sexual association, of 'whipping in the minds of children, and 
frequently of their elders, is by no means rare and scarcely 
abnormal. 

What is the cause of the connection between sexnal emotion 
and whipping ? A Tery simple physical cause has been helieYed 
by some to account fully for the phenomena. It is known that 
strong stimulation of the gluteal region may, especially under 
predisposing conditions, produce or heighten sexual excitement, 
by virtue of the fact that both regions are supplied by branches 
of the same nerve. 

There is another reason why whipping should exert a sex- 
ual influence. As Here especially has pointed out, in moderate 
amount it has a tonic effect, and as such has a general bene- 
ficial result in stimulating the -whole body. This fact was, in- 
deed, recognized by the classic physicians, and Galen regarded 
flagellation as a tonic.^ Thus, not only must it he said that 
whipping, when applied to the gluteal region, has a direct in- 
fluence in stimulating the sexual organs, hut its general tonic 
influence must naturally extend to the sexual system. 

It is possible that we must take Into account here a biological 
factor, such as we have found involved in other forms of sadism and 
masochism. In this connection a lady writes to me : “With regard to 
the theory which connects the desire for whipping with the way in- 
which animals make love, where blows or pressure on the hindquarterr 
are almost a necessary preliminary to pleasure, have you ever noticed 
the way in which stags behave? Their does seem as timid as the males 
are excitable, and the blows inflicted on them by the horns of their 
mates to reduce them to submission must he, I should think, an exact 
equivalent to being beaten with a stick.” 

It is remarkable that in some cases the whip would even appear 
to have a psychic influence in prodneing sexual excitement in animals 
Rooustomed to its application as a stimulant to action. Thus, Professor 
Cornevin, of Lyons, describes the case of a Hungarian stallion, other- 
wise quite potent, in whom erection could only be produced in. the 
presence of a mare in heat when a whip was cracked near him, and oc- 

1 PSr6, Revue de M6deeine, August, 1900. In this paper F6rS 
brings together many interesting facta concerning flagellation in ancient 
times. 
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casionally applied gently to liis legs, (Cornevin, Archives d’Anthro- 
pologie Griminelle, January^ 1896.) 

. Here, -undonbtedly, we have a definite anatomical and phys- 
iological relationship which often seiwes as a starting-poiat for 
tlie turning of the sexual feeling in this direction, and will 
sometimes support the peryersion when it has otherwise arisen. 
But this relationship, even if we regard it as a fairly frequent 
channel by which sexual emotion is aroused, will not suffice to 
account for most, or even many, of the cases in which whipping 
exerts a sexual fascination. In many, if not most, cases it is 
found that the idea of whipping asserts its sexual significance 
quite apart from any personal experience, even in persons who 
have never been whipped not seldom also in persons who have 
been whipped and who feel nothing but repugnance for the 
actual performance, attractive as it may be in imagination. 

It is evident that we have to seek the explanation of this 
phenomenon largely in psychic causes. Whipping, whether in- 
flicted or suffered, tends to arouse, vaguely hut massively, the 
very fundamental and primitive emotions of anger and fear, 
which, as we have seen, have always been associated with court- 
ship, and it tends to arouse them at an age when the sexual emo- 
tions have not become clearly defined, and under circumstances 
which are likely to introduce sexual associations. Brom their 
earliest years children have been trained to fear wbipping, 
oven when not actually submitted to it, and an nniust punish- 
ment of this kind, whether inflicted on themselves or others, 
frequently arouses intense anger, nervous excitement, or terror 
in the sensitive minds of children.^ Moreover, as has been 
pointed out to me by a lady who herself in early life was affected 
by the sexual associations of whipping, a child only sees the 
naked body of elder children when irneovered for whipping, and 

1 Schmidt-Heiiert {Monadsehrift fur Hurnhrwnhheitm, 1906, ht. 
7) argues that it is not so much the actual use of the rod as playful, 
threatening and mysterious suggestions playing around it which nowa- 
days gives it sexual fascination. 

a Moll [Vntersuohungen icier die Libido SeaiuaUs, Bd, i, p. 18) 
points ont that these emotions frequently suffice to cause sexual emis- 
sions in schoolboys. 
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its sexual clianu. may in part be due to this cause. We further 
have to remark that the spectacle of suffering itself is, to some 
extent and under some circumstances, a stimulant of sexual 
emotion. It is evident that a number of factors contribute to 
surround whipping at a very early age -with powerful emotional 
associations, and that these associations are of such a character 
that in predisposed subjects they are very easily led into a sexual 
channel.^ Yarious lines of evidence support this conclusion. 
Thus, from several reliable quarters I learn that the sight of a 
boy being caned at school may produce sexual excitement in the 
boys who look on. The association of sexual emotion with whip- 
ping is, again, very liable to show itself in schoolmasters, and 
many cases have been recorded in which the flogging of hoys, 
under the stress of this impulse, has been carried to extreme 
lengths. An early and eminent example is fumished by Udall, 
the humanist, at one time headmaster of Eton, who was noted 
for his habit of inflicting frequent corporal punislnnent for little 
or no cause, and who confessed to sexual practices with the boys 
under his care.2 

Sanitchenko has called attention to the case of a Eussian 
functionary, a school inspector, who every day had some fifty 
pupils flogged in his presence, as evidence of a morbid pleasure 
in such scenes. Even when no sexual element can be distinctly 
traced, scenes of whipping sometimes exert a singular fasciaation 
on some persons of sensitive emotional temperament. A friend, a 
clergyman, who has read many novels tells me that he has been 

1 As Eulenburg truly points out, tlie circumstanoea attending tlie 
vvliipping of a woman may be sexually attractive, even in tlie absence 
of any morbid impulse. Such, circumstances are “the sight of naked 
feminine charms and especially — ^in the usual mode of flagellation — of 
those parts which possess for the sexual epicure a peculiar esthetic at- 
traction j the idea of treating a loved, or at all events desired, person 
as a child, of having her in complete subjection and being able to dis- 
pose of her despotically; and finally the immediate results of whipping: 
tile changes in skin-oolor, the to and fro movements which simulate 
or anticipate the initial phenomena of coitus.” (Eulenburg, Bexuale 
Heuropathie, p. 121.) 

2 See the article on. Udall in the Diotionary of Naiional 
Biography. 
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struck ky the frequency with which novelists describe such scenes 
with much luxury of detail; his list includes novels by well- 
known religious writers of both sexes. In some of these cases 
there is reason to believe that the writers felt this sexual associa- 
tion of whipping. 

It is natural that an interest in whipping should he devel- 
oped very early in childhood, and, indeed, it enters very fre- 
quently into the games of young children, and constitutes a 
much relished element of such games, more especially among 
girls. I know of many eases in which young girls between 6 
and 13 years of age took great pleasure in games in which 
the chief point consisted in unfastening each other’s drawers 
and smacking each other, and some of these girls, when they 
grew older, realized that there was an element of sexual enjoy- 
ment in their games. It has indeed, it seems, always been a 
child’s game, and even an amusement of older persons, to play 
at smacking each othei-’s nates. In The Presbytei'’s Lash in 
1661 a young woman is represented as stating that she had done 
this as a child, and in ancient Ikance it was a privileged custom 
on Innocents’ Day (December 38th) to smack all the young 
people found lying late in bed; it was a custom which, as Clement 
Marot bears witness, was attractive to lovers. 

If we turn to the histories I have brought together in Appendix B 
we find various references to whipping more or less clearly connected 
with the rudimentary sexual feelings of childhood. 

I am acquainted with numerous cases in which the idea of whip- 
ping, or the impulse to whip or he whipped, distinctly exists, though 
usually, when persisting to adult life, only in a rudimentary form. 
History I in the Appendix B presents a well-marked instance. I may 
quote the remarks in another case of a lady regarding her early feelings : 
“As a child the idea of being whipped excited me, but only in eonnee- 
tion with a person I loved, and, moreover, one who had the right to 
correct me. On one occasion I was beaten with the back of a brush, 
and the pain was sufficient to overcome any excitement; so that, ever 
after, this partieular form of whipping left me unaffected, though the 
excitement still remained connected with forms of which I had no ex- 
perience.” 

Another lady states that when a little girl of 4 or 6 the servants 
used to smack her nates with a soft brush to amuse themselves (un- 
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douDtedlyj as slie now believes, this gave them a kind of sexual pleas- 
ure) ; it did not hurt her, hut she disliked it. Her father used to whip 
her severely on the nates at this age and onward to the age of 13, but 
this never gave her any pleasure. When, however, she was about 0 she 
began in waking dreams to imagine that she was whipping somebody, 
and would finish hy imagining that she was herself being whipped. Shu 
would make up stories of which the climax was a whipping, and felt at 
the same time a pleasurable burning sensation in her sexual parts; she 
used to prolong the preliminaries of the story to heighten the climax; 
she felt more pleasure in the idea of being whipped than of whipping, 
although she never experienced any pleasure from an actual whipping. 
These day-dreams were most vivid when she was at school, between the 
ages of 11 and 14. They began to fade with the growth of affection for 
real persons. But in dreams, even in adult life, she occasionally ex- 
perienced sexual excitement accompanied hy images of smacking. 

Another correspondent, this time a man, writes: “I experienced 
the connection between, sexual excitement and whipping long before I 
knew what sexuality meant or had any notion regarding the functions 
of the sexual organs. What I now know to he distinct sexual feeling 
used to occur whenever the idea of whipping arose or the mention of 
whipping was made in a way to arrest my attention. I well remember 
the strange, mysterious fascination it had, even apart from any actual 
physical excitement. I have been told by many men and a few women 
that it was the same with them. Even now the feeling exists sometimes, 
especially when reading about whipping.” 

The following confession, which I find recorded by a German 
manufacturer’s wife, corresponds with those I have obtained in Eng- 
land; “Wlien about 6 years old I was playing with a little girl friend 
in the park. Our governesses sat on a bench talking. For some reason — ^ 
perhaps because we had wandered away too far and failed to hear a 
call to return— my friend aroused the anger of the governess in charge 
of her. That young lady, therefore, took her aside, raised her dress, and 
vigorously smacked her with the flat hand. I looked on fascinated, and 
possessed by an inexplicable feeling to wliich I naively gave myself up. 
Tlie impression was so deep that the scene and the persons concerned 
are still clearly present to my mind, and I can even recall the little 
details of my companion’s underclothing.” When sexual associations 
are permanently brought into play through such an early incident 
it is possible that a special predisposition exists. (Oesellschaft und 
Geaohleoht, Bd. ii, ht. 4, p. 120.) 

It would certainly seem that we must look upon this associa- 
tion as coining well within the noima.! range of emotional life 
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!‘Ji childhood, altho-ugh after puberty, when the sexual feelings 
become clearly defined, tlie attraction of whipping normally tends 
to be left behind as a piece of childislmess, only suxTiving in the 
background of consciousness, if at all, to furnish a vaguely sexual 
emotional tone to the subject of whipping, but not aflecting 
conduct, sometimes only emerging in erotic dreams. 

This, however, is not invariably the case in persons who 
are organically abnormal. In such cases, and especially, it 
would seem, in highly sensitive^ and emotional children, tho 
impress left by the fact or the image of whipping may be so 
strong that it affects not only definitely, hnt permanently, the 
whole snbsefiuent course of development of the sexual iinpulse. 
Regis has recorded a case which well illustrates the circum- 
stances and hereditary conditions nndex which the idea of whip- 
ping may take such firm root in the sexual emotional , nature of 
a child as to persist into adult life ; at the same time the case 
shows how a sexual pervex’sion may, in an intelligent person, take 
on an intellectual character, and it also indicates a rational 
method of treatment. 

Jules P., aged 22, of good beredity on father’s side, but bad on 
that of motlier, who is highly hysterical, whils his grandmother waa 
very impulsive and sometimes pursued other women with a knife. He 
has one brother and one sister, who are somewhat morbid and original. 
He is himself healthy, intelligent, good looking, and agreeable, though 
with slightly morbid peculiai-ities. At the age of 4 or 6 he suddenly 
opened a door and saw his sister, then a girl of 14 or 15, kneeling, with 
her clothes raised and her head on her governess’s lap, at the moment 
of being' whipped for some offense. This trivial incident left a pro- 
found impression on his mind, and he recalls every detail of it, especially 
the sight of his sister’s buttocks, — round, white, and enormous as they 
seemed to his childish eyes, — and that momentary vision gave a per- 
manent direction to the whole of his sexual life. Always after that he 
desired to touch and pat his sister’s gluteal regions. He shared her 
bed, and, though only a child, -acquired great skill in attaining Ms ends 
without attracting her attention, lifting her night-gown when she slept 
and gently caressing the buttocks, also contriving to turn her over on 
to, her stomach and then make a pillow of her hips. Tliia went on 
until the age of 7, when he began to play with two little girls of the 
nei’ghhorhoodi the eldest of whom was 10; he liked to take the mrt of 
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the father and whip them. The older girl was big for her age, and he 
would separate her drawers and smack her with mnoh voluptuous emo- 
tion; so that he frequently sought. opportunities to repeat the experience, 
to which the girl willingly lent herself, and they were constantly 
together in dark corners, the girl herself opening her drawers to enable 
him to caress her thighs and buttocks with his hand until he became 
conscious of an erection. Sometimes he would gently use a whip. On 
one occasion she asked him if he would not now like to see her in front, 
but he declined. 

One day, when. 8 or 9 years old, being with a boy corapanion, he 
came upon a picture of a monk being flagellated, and thereupon per- 
suaded his companion to let himself be whipped; the hoy enjoyed the 
experience, which was therefore often repeated. Jules P. himself, how- 
ever, never took the slightest pleasure in playing the passive part. These 
practices were continued even after the fi’iend became a conscript, when, 
however, they became very rare. Only once or twice has he ever done 
anything of this kind to girls who were strangers to him. Nor has 
he ever masturbated or had any desire for sexual intercourse. He con- 
tents himself with the pleasure of being occasionally able to witness 
scenes of whipping in public places — paries and gardens — or of catching 
glimpses of the thighs and buttocks of' young girls or, if possible, 
•women. 

His principal enjoyment is in imagination. Prom the first he 
has loved to invent stories in which whippings were the climax, and at 
13 such stories produced the first spontaneous emission. Thus, he 
imagines, lor instance, a young girl from the country who comes up to 
Paris by train; on the way a lady is attracted by her, takes an intereai 
in her, brings her home to dinner, and at last can no longer resist the 
temptation to take the girl in her arms and whip her amorously. He 
writes out these scenes and illustrates them with drawings, many of 
which E-Sgis reproduces. He has even written comedies in which whip- 
ping plays a prominent part. He has, moreover, searched public, libraries 
for references to flagellation, inserted queries in the Intm-midiare des 
Gheroheiirs et des Ourimx, and thus obtained a complete bibliography 
of flagellation which is of considerable value. Rfigis is acquainted with 
these Archives de Ick Fessie, and states that they are carried on with 
great method and eare. He is especially interested in the whipping of 
women by ‘women. He considers that the psleasure of whippings should 
al-ways be shared by the person whipped, and he is somewhat concerned 
to And that he has an increasing inclination to imagine an element, of 
cruelty in the whipping. Emissions are somewhat frequent. Accord- 
ing to the latest information, he is much better; he has entered into 
sexual relationship with a woman who is nruch in love "with him. and 
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to whoBi lie lias confided his peculiarities. With her aid and suggestiona 
he has been able to have intercourse with her, at the moment of coitus, 
whipping her with a harmless India-rubber tube. (E. Rhgis, “Un Cas 
de Perversion Sexuelle, h forme Sadique,” Archives d’Anthropologie 
OrimmelleSj July, 1890.) 

In. a case also occurring in a highly educated man (narrated by 
Marandon de Montyel) a doctor of laws, brilliantly intellectual and 
belonging to a family in which there had been some insanity, when at 
school at the age of 11, saw for the first time a schoolfellow whipped on 
the nates, and experienced a new pleasure and emotion. He was never 
himself whipped at school, hut would invent games with his sisters and 
playfellows in which whipping formed an essential part. At the age of 
13 he teased a young woman, a coolc, until she seized him and whipped 
him. He put his arms around her and experienced his first voluptuous 
spasm of sex. The love of flagellation temporarily died out, however, 
and gave place to masturbation and later to a normal attraction to 
women. But at the age of 82 the old ideas w^ere aroused anew by a 
story his mistress told him. He suffered from various obsessions and 
finally committed suicide. (Marandon de Montyel, “Obsessions et Yie 
Sexuelle,” Archives de ’Neurologic, Oct., 1904.) 

In a case that has been reported to me, somewhat similar ideas 
played a part. The subject is a tall, well-developed man, aged 28, 
delicate in childhood, but now normal in health and physical condition, 
though not fond of athletics. His mental ability is much above the 
average, especially in soientifie directions; he was brought up in narrow 
and strict religious views, but at an early age developed agnostic views 
of his own. 

From the age of 6, and perhaps earlier, he practised masturbation 
almost every night. This was a habit which he carried on in all 
innocence. It was as invariable a preliminaiy, he states, to going to 
sleep as was lying down, and at ibis period he w'ould have felt no 
hesitation in telling all about it had the question been asked. At the 
age of 12 or 13 he recognized the habit as abnormal, and fear of ridicule 
then caused him to keep silence and to avoid observation. In carrying 
it out he vi'ould lie ou his stomach with the penis directed downward, 
and not up, and the thumb resting on the region above the root of the 
penis. There was desire for micturition alter the ant, and when that 
was satisfied sound sleep followed. When he realized that the habit 
was abnormal he began to make efforts to discontinue it, and these; 
efforts have been continued up to the present. The chief obstacle has 
been the difficulty of sleep without cai'rying out the practice. Emis- 
sions first began to occur at the age of 13 and at. first caused some 
alarm, During the six following years indulgence was irregular, some- 
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times occurring every other night and sometimes •vvitli a week’s inter- 
mission. Then at the age of 18 the habit was broken for a year, during 
which nocturnal emissions took place during sleep about every three 
weeks. Since this, shorter periods of non-indulgence have occurred, 
these periods always ooinoiding with unusual mental or physical strain, 
as of examinations. He has some degree of attraction for women; 
this is strongest during cessation from masturbation and tends to dis- 
appear when the habit is resumed. He has never had sexual inter- 
course because he prefers his own method of gratification and feels 
great abhorrence for professional prostitutes; he could not afford to 
marry. Any indecency or immorality, except (he observes) his own 
variety, disgusts him. 

At the earliest period no mental images accompanied the act of 
masturbation. At about the age of 8, however, sexual excitement began 
to be constantly associated with ideas of being whipped. At or soon 
after this ago only the fear of disgi'ace prevented him from committing 
serious childish offenses likely to he punished by a good whipping. 
Parents and masters, however', seem to have used corporal punishment 
very sparingly. 

At first this desire was for whipping in general, without reference 
to the operator. Soon after the age of 10, however, he began to wish 
that certain boy friends should be the operators. At about the same 
time definite desire arose for closer contact with these friends and later 
for definite indecent acts which, however, the subject failed to speoify; 
he probably meant mutual masturbation. These desires were under 
control, and the fear of ridicule seems to have been the chief restraining 
cause. At about the age of 15 he began to realize that such acta 
might be considered morally bad and wrong, and this led to reticence 
and careful conoealmont. Up to the age of 20 there were four definite 
attachments to persons of his own sex. There rvas a tendency, some, 
times, to regard women as possible whippers, and this became stronger 
at 22, the images of the two sexes then mingling in his thoughts of 
flagellation. Latterly the mental accompaniments of masturbation have 
been less personal, lapsing into the mental picture of being whipped 
by an unknown and vague somebody. Wlien definite it has always been 
a man, and preferably of the type of a schoolmaster. His desire has 
been for punishment by whips, canes, or birches, espeoially upon the 
buttocks, lie , has always shrunk from the thought of the production 
of blood or bruises. He wishes, in mental contemplation, for a punish- 
ment sufficiently severe to make him anxious to stop it, and yet not 
able to stop it. He also takes pleasure in the idea of being tied up 
BO as to be unable to move. 

He has at times indulged in self-whipping, of no great severity. 

10 
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In the preceding case we see a tendency to erotic self-flagellation 
which in a minor degree is not nncommon. Occasionally it becomes 
highly developed. Max Marcuse has presented such a case in elaborate 
detail {Zeitsolvrift filr die Qesamte Neurologie, 1912, ht. 3, fully 
marized in Hefeual-Proileme, Nov,, . 1912, pp. 815-820). This is the 
case of a Catbolio priest of highly neurotic heredity, who spontaneously 
began to whip himself at the age of 12, this self-flagellation being con- 
tinued and accompanied by masturbation after the age of 15. Other 
associated perversions were Narcissism and nates fetichism, ns well as 
homosexual phantasies. He experienced a certain pleasure (with erec- 
tion, not eiaculation) in punishing his boy pupils. It is not uncom- 
mon for all forms of erotic flagellation to be associated with a homo- 
sexual element. I have elsewhere brought forward a ease of this kind, 
(the case of A. li'., vol. ii of these Studies). 

Significant is Rousseau’s account of the origin of his own maso- 
chistic pleasure in whipping at the age of 8; “Mademoiselle Lam- 
bei'oier showed toward me a mother’s affection and also a mother’s 
authority, which she sometimes carried so far as to inflict on us the 
usual punishment of children when we had deserved it. For a long 
time she was content with the threat, and that threat of a chastisement 
which for me was quite new seemed very terrible; but after it bad been 
executed I found the experience less terrible than the expectation had 
been; and, strangely enough, this pimishment increased my affeotion 
for her who ha.d inflicted it. It needed all my affection and all my 
natural gentleness to prevent me from seeking a renewal of the same 
treatment by deserving it, for I had found in the pain and even in tbe 
shame of it an element of sensuality which left more desire than fear 
of receiving the experience again from the same hand. It is true that, 
as in all this a precocious sexual element was doubtless mixed, tbe 
same chastisement if inflicted by her brother would not have seemed so 
pleasant.” He goes on to say that the punishment was inflicted a 
second time, but that that time was the last, Mademoiselle Lamberoier 
having apparently noted the effects it produced, and, henceforth, instead 
of sleeping in her room, he was placed, in another room and treated 
by her as a big hoy. “Who would have believed,” be adds, “that 
this childish punishment, received at the age of 8 from the hand of a 
young woman of 30, would have determined iliy tastes, my desires, my 
passions, for the rest of my life?” He remarks that this strange taste 
drove him almost to madness, but maintained the purity of his morals, 
and the joys of love existed for him chiefly in imagination. (J. J. 
Rousseau, Les Confessions, partie 5, livre i.) It will be seen how all 
the favoring conditions of fear, shame, and preoooious sexuality were 
here present in an extremely sensitive child destined to become the 
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greatest emotional force of Ills century, and receptive to influences- 
which would have had no permanent effect on any ordinary cliildr 
(When, as occasionally happens, the first sexual feelings are experi- 
enced under the stimulation of whipping in normal children, no perma- 
nent perversion necessarily follows; Moll mentions that he knows such 
cases, Zeitachrift fur Padagogie, Payohiatrie, und Pathologie, 1901.) 
It may be added that it is, perhaps, not - fanciful to see a certain 
inevitableness in the fact that on Housseau’s highly sensitive and re- 
ceptive temperament it was a masochistic germ that fell and fructified, 
while on RSgia’s subject, with his more impulsive ancestral antece- 
dents, a sadistic germ found favorable soil. 

It may he noted that in Rggis’s sadistic case the little girl who 
was the hoy’s playmate found scarcely less pleasure in the passive 
part of whipping than he found in the active. There is ample evidence 
to show that this is very often the case, and that the attractiveness of 
the idea of being whipped often even arises spontaneously in children. 
Lombroso {Pa Donna Dolmquente, , Tg. 404) refers to a girl of 7 who 
had voluptuous pleasure in being whipped, and Hammer {Monaisohrift 
fiir Earnkranklieitm, 1906, p. 398) speaks of a young girl who similarly 
experienced pleasure in punishment by whipping. ICrafft-Ebing records 
the case of a girl of between 6 and 8 years of age, never at that time 
having been whipped or seen anyone else whipped, who spontaneously 
acquired — how she did not know — the desire to be castigated in this 
manner. It gave her very great pleasure to imagine a woman friend 
doing this to her. She never desired to be whipped by , a man, though 
there was no trace of inversion, and she never masturbated until the 
age of 24, when a marriage engagement was broken off. At the age of 
10 this longing passed away before it was ever actually realized. 
(Kraflt-Ebing, Psychopadhia Sexualis, eighth edition, p. 136.) 

In the ease of another young woman described by Hrafft-Bbing — 
where there was neurasthenia with other minor morbid conditions in 
the family, but the girl herself appears to have been sound — the desire 
to be wliipped existed from a very early age. She traced it to the fact 
that when she was 5 years old a friend of her father’s playfully 
placed her across his knees and pretended to whip her. Since then she 
has always longed to be caned, but to her great regret the wish has 
never been realized. She longs to be the slave . of a man whom she 
loves ; “Lying in fancy before him, he puts one foot on my neck while 
I kiss the other. I revel in the idea of being whipped by him and imag- 
ine different scenes in which he beats me. I take the blows as so 
many tokens of love; he is at first extremely kind and tender, but then 
in the excess of his love he beats me. I fancy that to beat me for 
love’s sake gives him the highest pleasure.” Sometimes she imagines 
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that she is his slaTG, hut not his female slave, for every woman may 
he her husband’s slave. She is of proud and independent nature in all 
other matters, and to imagine herself a man who consents to be a slave 
gives her a more satisfying sense of humiliation. She does not under- 
stand that these manifestations are of a sexual nature. (Krafft-Ebing, 
Psyohopathia Sexualis, English translation of tenth edition, p, 189.) 

Sometimes a woman desires to take the active part in whipping. 
Thus Marandon de Montyel records the case of a girl of 19, hereditarily 
neuropathic (her father was alcoholic), but very intelligent and good- 
hearted, who had never been whipped or seen anyone whipped. At 
this age, however, she happened to visit a married friend who was 
just about to punish her boy of 9 by whipping him with a wet towel. 
The girl spectator was much interested, and though the hoy screamed 
and struggled she experienced a new sensation she could not define. 
“At every stroke,” she said, “a strange shiver went through all my 
body from my brain to my heels.” She would like to have whipped 
Mm herself and felt Sony when it was over. She could not forget the 
scene and would dream of herself whipping a hoy. At last the desire 
became irresistible and she persuaded a hoy of 12, whom she was very 
fond of, and who was mnoh attached to her, to let her whip him on 
the naked nates. She did this so ferociously that he at last fainted. 
She was overcome by grief and remorse. (Marandon da Montyel, 
ArpJUves d'Anthropologie Oriminelle, Jan., 1606, p. 30.) 

Although masochism in a pronounced degree may be said to ha 
rare in women, the love of active flagellation, and sadistic impulses 
generally are not uncommon among them. Bloch believes they are 
especially common among English women. Cases occur from time to 
time of extreme harshness, cruelty, degrading punishment, and semi- 
starvation inflicted upon children. The accused are most usually 
women, and when a man and woman in conjrmotion are aeonsed it ap- 
pears generally to have been the woman who played the more active 
part. But it is rarely demonstrated in these cases that the cruelty 
exercised had a definite sexual origin. There is nothing, for instance, 
to indicate true sadism in the famous English case in the eighteenth 
century of Mrs. Brownrigg (Bloch, OescMeahtslehen in England, vol. ii, 
p. 425). It may well he, however, in many of these cases that the 
real motive is sexual, although latent and unconscious. The normal 
sexual impulse in women is often obscured and disguised, and it would 
not be surprising if the perverse instinct is so likewise. 

It is noteworthy that a passion for whipping may^ be aroused by 
contact with a person who desires to be whipped. This is illustrated 
by the following case which has been communicated to me: “IC. is a 
Jew, about 40 years of age, wpparenifly noTmol. Iffothing is known of. 
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his a,iitecede»ts. He is a, manufacturer with seweral shops. S-, an 
Englishwoman, aged 26, entered his service; she is illegitimate, be- 
lieved to have been reared in a brothel kept by her mother, is pre- 
possessing in appearance. On entering K.’s service S. was continually 
negligent and careless. This so provoked . E. that on one occasion h» 
struck her. She showed great pleasure and confessed that her blunder 
had been deliberately intended to arouse him to physical violence. At 
her suggestion K. ultimately consented to thrash her. This operation 
took place in E.’s office, S. stripping for the purpose, and the leather 
driving band from a sewing-machine was used. S. manifested , un« 
mistakahlc pleasure during the flagellation, and connection occurred 
after it. These thrashings were repeated at frequent intervals, and K, 
found a growing liking for the operation on his own part. Once, at 
the suggestion of S., a girl of 13 employed by E. was thrashed by both 
E. and S. alternately. The child complained to her parents and K. 
made a money payment to them to avoid scandal, the parents agreeing 
to keep silence. Other women (Jewish tailoresses) employed by K. 
were subsequently thrashed by him. He asserts that they enjoyed the 
experience. Mrs. K., discovering her husband’s infatuation for S,, com- 
menced divorce proceedings. S. consented to leave the country at K.-‘a 
request, but returned almost immediately and was kept in hiding until 
the decree was granted. The mutual infatuation of K. and S. continues, 
though K. asserts that he oaves less for her than formerly. Flagel- 
lation has, however, now become a passion with him, though he declares 
that the practice was unknown to him before he met S. His great 
fear is that he will kill S. during one of these operations. He is con- 
vinced that S. is not an isolated case, and that all women enjoy 
flagellation. He claims that the experiences of the numerous women 
whom he has now thrashed bear out this opinion; one of them is a 
wealthy woman separated from her husband, and is now infatuated 
with E.” 

Flagellation, more especially in its masochistic form, is sometimes 
associated with true inversion, Moll presents the ease of a young 
inverted woman of 26, showing, indeed, many other minor sexual 
anomalies, who is sexually excited when beaten with a switch. A whip 
would not do, and the blows must only be on the nates; she cannot 
imagine being beaten by a small woman. She has often in this way 
been beaten by a friend, who should he naked at the time, and must 
submit afterward to cunnilinetus. (Moll, Kontrtlre Sexualempflnd- 
ung, tliird edition, p. 568.) 

In the preceding case there were no masochistic ideas; it is likely 
that in such a case beating is desired largely on account of that purely 
physical effect to which attention has already been called. In the same 
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way self-lbeating "witli a switch or whip has sometimes : beea spon. 
taneonsiy- discovered as a method of self-exeitement preliminary to 
masturbation.- I am acquainted with a lady of much intellectual 
ability, sexually normal, who made this discovery at the age of 18, 
and practised it for a time. Professor Eeverdin, also, speaks of the 
case of a young girl under his care who, after having exhausted all the 
resources of her intelligence, finally discovered that the climax of 
enjoyment was best reached by violently whipping her own buttocks 
and thighs. She had invented for this purpose a whip composed of 
twelve cords each of which terminated in a large chestnut-burr provided 
with its spines. (A. Eeverdin, Berne Midioeie de la S^sse Bo^ande, 
January 20, 1888, p. 17.) 



IV. 

Tie Impulse to Strangle the Object of Sexual Desire — The Wish 
to be Strangled— Respiratory Disturbance the Essential Element in this 
Oroup of Pleiioinena — The Part Played by Respiratory Excitement in.- 
tbe Process of Courtship — Swinging and Suspension — ^The Attraction 
Exerted by the Idea of being Chained and Fettered. 

There is anotlier imjralse whicK it may be yrorth wMe 
to consider briefly here, for the saJee of the light it throws on 
the relationship between, love and pain. I allude to the im- 
pulse to strangle the object of sexual desire, and to the corre- 
sponding craving to be strangled. Cases have been recoixled 
in which this impulse was so powerful that men have actually 
strangled women at the moment of coitus. ^ Such cases are 
rare; but, as a mere idea, the thought of strangling a woman 
appears to be not infrequently associated with sexual emotion. 
We must probably regard it as, in the main, — ^with whatever; 
subsidiary elements,— an aspect of that physical seizure, domi- 
nation, and forcible embrace of the female which is one of the 

primitive elements of courtship.2 

The corresponding , idea— the .pleasurable connection' of 
the thought of being: strangled with sexual emotion— appears 
to , occur still more frequently, perhaps especially in women. 
Here we seem to have, as in the case of whipping, a combina- 

1 An attenuated and symbolic form of this impulse is seen in the 
desire to strangle birds with the object of stimulating or even satisfy- 
ing sexual desire. Prostitutes are sometimes acquainted with men 
who bring a live pigeon with them to be strangled just' before' inter- 
course. Lanphear, of St. Louis {Alienist and "Neurologist, May, 1907, 
p. 204), knew a woman, having learned masturbation in a convent 
school, who was only excited and not satisfied by coitus with her 
husband, and had to rise from bed, catch and caress a chicken, and 
finally wring its neck, whereupon orgasm occurred. 

2 Even young girls, however, may experience pleasure in the 
playful attempt to strangle. Thus a, lady speaking of herself at the 
time of puberty, When she was in the habit of masturbating, writes 
{Sewml-Prohleme, Aug.,: 1909, p. 636) ; “I acquired a desire to seize 
people, especially girls, by the throat, and I enjoyed their, way of 
screaming out.” 

( 161 > 
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tion of a physical with, a psychic element. ITot only is the 
idea attractive, but, as a matter of fact, strangulation, snfEoca- 
tion, or any arrest of respiration, even when carried to tlie ex- 
tent of producing death, may actually provoke emission, as is 
observed after death by hanging.^ It is noteworthy that, as 
Eulenhurg remarks, the method of treating diseases of the spinal 
cord by suspension — a method much in vogue a few years ago— 
often produced sexual excitement.® In brothels, it is said, some 
of the clients desire to be suspended vertically by a cord furnished 
with pads.^ A playful attempt to throttle her on the part of her 
lover is often felt by a woman as pleasurable, though it may not' 
necessarily produce definite sexual excitement. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this feeling becomes so strong that it must be regarded as 
an actual perversion, and I have been told of a woman who is 
indifferent to the ordinary sexual embrace ; her chief longing is 

1 Godard observed that when animals are hied, or felled, as well 
as strangled, there is often abundant emission, rich in spermatozoa, 
but without erection, though aceompanied by the same movements of 
the tail as during copulation, Eobin (art. “Eecundation,” Diotiomaire 
des Sciences MC'dicales), who quotes this observation, has the following 
remarks on this subject: “Ejaculation occurring at the moment when 
the circulation, maintained artificially, stops is a fact of < significance. 
It shows, how congestive conditions — or inversely anemic conditions— 
constitute organic states sufReient to set in movement the activity of 
the nerve-centers, as is the case for muscular contractility. . . . 
Everything leads us to believe that at the moment when the motor 
nervous action takes place the corresponding sensitive centers also come 
into play.” It must be added' that Minovici, in, his elaborate study of 
death by hanging (“Etude sur la Pendaison,” Archives d’Anthropologie 
Oriminelle, 1905, especially p. 791 etseq.), concludes that the turges- 
cenoe of penis and flow of sjMiinatic fluid (sometimes only prostatia 
secretion) usually observed in, these oases is purely passive and 
generally, though not always, of post-mortem occurrence.. There is,, 
therefore, no sexual pleasure in death by hanging, and persons who 
have been rescued at the last moment have experienced no voluptuous 
sensations. This was so even in the case, referred to by Minovici, of a 
man who hanged himself solely with the objeot of producing sexual 
pleasure. 

2 Eulenburg, Seosuale ISFeuropathie, p. 114. 

3 Bernaldo de Quiros and Llanos Aguilaniedo {La Mala Vida e%' 
Madrid, p, 294) knew the ease of a man who found pleasure in lying: 
back on an inclined eoucli while a prostitute behind him pnlled at a 
slipknot until he was nearly s-uffocated; it was the only way in -whioh 
he oonld attain sexual gratification. 
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to be tlirotiled, aad she will do anything to have her nech 
squeezed by her lover till her eyeballs bulge.^ 

"I -think if I could be left my present feelings,” a lady -writes, 
“and be changed into a male imbecile, — ^that is, given a man’s strength,, 
but deprived, to a large extent, of reasoning po-wer, — I -might very 
likely act in the apparently cruel way they do. And this partly be- 
canse many of tbeir actions appeal to me on the passive side. Tlie 
idea of being strangled by a person I love does. The great sensitivenesf 
of one’s throat and neck come in here as -well as the loss of breath- 
Once -when I was about to be separated from a man I cared for I pui- 
his hands on my throat and implored him to kill me. It was i 
moment of madness, which helps me to understand the feelings of a 
person always insane. Even now that I am cool and collected I know 
that if I -were deeply in love with a man who I thought was going to 
kill me, especially in that -way, I would make no effort to save myself 
beforehand, though, of course, in the final moments nature would assert 
herself without my volition. What makes the horror of such cases ir 
insanity is the fact of the love being left out. But I think I find no 
greater difficulty in picturing the mental attitude of a sadistic lunatic 
than that of a normal man who gets pleasure out of women for whom 
he has no love.” 

The imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings 
us to a group of feelings which would seem to be not imeon- 
neoted with respiratory elements. I refer to the pleasurable 
excitement experienced by some in suspension, swinging, re- 
straint, and fetters. Strangulation is the extreme and most de- 
cided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all 
of which a respiratory disturbance seems to be an essential 
element.^ 

1 Arrest of respiration, it may he noted, may accompany strong 
sexual excitement, as it may some other emotional states; one recalls 
passages in the Arabian 'Nights in which -we are told of ladies who at 
the sight of a very beautiful youth “felt their reason leave them, 
yearned to embrace the marvelous youth, and oeased breathing.” 
Inhibited respiration is indeed, as Stevens slio-ws (“Study of Atten- 
tion,” Avierioan Journal of Psychology, Oct., 1905), a oharacteristio 
of all active attention. 

2 The exact part played by the respiration and even the circula- 
tion in constituting emotional states is still not clear, although various 
experiments have been made; see, e.g., Angell and Thompson, “A Study 
of the Eelations between Certain Organic Processes and Consoionsness 
Psycliologioal Peview, January, 1899. A summary statement of the 
relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional states will be 
found in Kiilpe’s Outlines of Psychology, part i, section 2, § 37. 
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In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that 
respiratory excitement has always keen a; conspicuous pail of 
the whole process of tumescence, and detumeseence, of the strug- 
gles of courtship and of its climax^ and that any restraint upon, 
respiration^ oij indeed, any restraint upon muscular and emo- 
tional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual 
excitement associated with such activity. 

I hare elsewhere, when studying the spontaneous solitary mani- 
festation of the sexual instinct (Auto-et-otism, in vol. i of thess 
Studies), referred to the pleasuraloly emotional, and sometimes sexual, 
effects of swinging and similar kinds of movement. It is possible that 
there is a certain significance in the freq^uency with which the eight- 
eenth-centui'y French painters, who lived at a time wiien the refine- 
ments of sexual emotion were carefully sought out, have painted women 
in the act of swinging. Fragonard mentions that in 1763 a gentleman 
invited him into the country, with the request to paint his mistress, 
especially stipulating that she should he depicted in a swing. The same 
motive was common among the leading artists of that time. It may ha 
said that this attitude was merely a pretext to secure a vision of 
ankles, but that result could easily have been attained without the aid 
of the swing. 

I may here quote, as bearing on this and allied questions, a some- 
what lengthy communication from a- lady to whom I am indebted for 
many subtle and suggestive remarks on the whole of this group of 
manifestations; — 

“With regard to the ooniieetion between swinging and suspension, 
perhaps the physical basis of it is the loss of breath. Temporary loss 
of breath with me produces excitement. Swinging at a height or a 
fall from a height would cause loss of breath; in a state of suspension 
the imagination would suggest the idea of falling and the attendant 
loss of breath. People suffering from lung disease are often erotically 
inclined, and anesthetics effect the breathing. Men also seem to like 
the idea of suspension, but from the active side. One man used to 
put Iris wife on a high swinging shelf when ska displeased him, and 
my husband told me once he would like to suspend me to a crane we 
wmre watching at work, though I have never mentioned my own feeling 
on this point to him. Suspension is often mentioned in descriirtions of 
torture. Beatrice Cenci was hung up by her hair and the recently mur- 
dered Queen of Korea was similarly treated. , In Tolstoi’s My Hmlmd 
ami 1. the girl says she W'ould like her husband to hold her over a preci- 
pice. That passage gave me great' pleasure.l 

1 The rvorda alluded to by my correspondent are as follows : “I 
needed a struggle; what I needed was that feeling should guide life, and 
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‘The idea of slipping off an inclined plane gives me the same sen- 
sation. I always feel it on seeing Michael Angelo’s ‘Night,’ ■ though the 
slipping look displeases me artistically. I remember that when I saw 
the ‘Night’ first I did feel excited and was annoyed, and it seemed to 
me it was the slipping-off look that gave it; but I think I am now less 
affected by that idea. Certain general ideas seem to excite one, but the 
particular forms under which they are presented lose their effect and 
have to he varied. The sentence mentioned in Tolstoi leaves me now 
quite cold, but if I came across the same idea elsewhere, expressed dif- 
ferently, then it would excite me. I am very capricious in the small 
things, and I think woman are so more than men. The idea of slip)pirg 
down a plank formerly produced excitement with me; novv it has a less 
vivid effect, though the idea of loss of breath still produces excitement. 
The idea of the plank does not now affect me unless there is a certain 
amount of drapery. I think, therefore, that the feeling must come in 
part from the possibility of the drapery catching on some roughness of 
the surface of the slope, and so producing pressure on the sexual organs. 
The effect is still produced, however, even without any clothing, if the 
slope is supposed to end in a deep drop, so that the idea of falling is 
strongly presented. I cannot recollect any early associations that would 
tend to explain these feelings, except that jumping from a height, which 
I used frequently to do as a child, has a tendency to create excitement. 

“With me, I may add, it is when I cannot express myself, or am 
tr3nng to understand what I feel is beyond my grasp, that the first stage 
of sexual excitement results. Tor instance, I never get excited in 
thinking over sexual questions, because my ideas, correct or incorrect, 
are fairly clear and definite. But I often feel se.xuall3' excited over that 
question of the inheritance of acquired ■ characteristics, not because I 
can’t decide between the two sets of evidence, but because I don’t feel 
confident of having fully grasped the true significance of either. This 
feeling of want of power, mental or physical, always has the same 
effect. I feel it if my eyes are blindfolded or iny hands tied. I don’t 
like to see the Washington Post dance, in which the man stands 
behind the woman and holds her hands, on that account. If he held 
her wrists the feeling would he stronger, as her apparent helplessness 
would ha increased. The nervous irritability that is caused by being 

not tliat life should guide feeling. I wanted to go with him to the edge 
of Ml abyss and say r ‘Here a step and I will throw myself over ; and 
here a motion and I have gone to destruction’; and for him, turning 
pale, to seize me in his strong arms, hold me back over it till my heart 
grew cold within me, and then carry me away wherever he pleased.” 
The -whole of the passage in -vvhich these lines occur is of oousiderahle 
psychological interest. ■ In one English translation the story is entitled 
Family Happiness. 
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under restraint seems to manifest itself in tliat way, while in tlis 
ease of mental disability the excitement, which should flow down a 
mental channel, being checked, seems to take a physical conrse instead 

“Possihly this would help to explain masochistic sexual feelings, 
A physical cause working in the present would be preferable as an ex 
planation to a psychological cause to be traced back through hereditj 
to primitive conditions, I believe such feelings are very common in 
men as well as in women, only people do not care to admit them, as a 
rule.” 

The idea of being chained and fettered appears to he not 
ancommonly associated with pleasurable sexual feelings, for I 
haye met with mimerous eases in both men and women, and 
it not infrequently coexists with, a tendency to inversion. It 
often arises at a very early age, and it is of considerable in- 
terest because we cannot account for its frequency by any chance 
association nor by any actual experiences. It would appear to be 
a purely psychic fantasia founded on the elementary physical 
fact . that restraint of emotion, like suspension, produces a 
heightening of emotion. In any case the spontaneous character 
of such ideas and emotions in children of both sexes suffices to 
show that they must possess a very definite organic basis. 

In one of the histories (X) contained in Appendix B at the end of 
the present volume a lady describes how, as a child, she reveled in the 
idea of being chained and tortured, these ideas appearing to rise spon- 
taneously. In another case, that of A. N. (for the most part repro- 
duced in “Erotic Symbolism,” in vol. v of these Studies), whose ideals 
are inverted and who is also affected by hoot-fetichism, the idea of 
fetters is very attractive. In this case self-excitement was pro- 
duced at a very early age, without the use of the hands, by strapping 
the legs together. We can, however, scarcely explain away the idea 
of fetters in this ease as merely the result of an early association, for 
ift may well he argued that the idea led to this method of self-excite- 
ment. “The mere idea of fetters,” this subject writes, "produces the 
greatest excitement, and the sight of pictures representing such things 
is a temptation. The reading of hooks dealing with prison life, etc., 
anywhere where physical restraint is treated of, is a temptation. The 
temptation is aggravated when the picture represents the person booted. 
I suppose all this will have been intensified in my case by my practices 
as a child, But why should a child of 6 do such things unless it were 
a natural instinct in himj Nobody showed me; I have never mentioned 
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Buch things to anyone. .1 used to read liistorionl romances for the 
pleasure of reading of people being put in prison, in fetters, and tor- 
tured, and always envied them. I feel, now that I should like to 
undergo the sensation. If I could get anyone to humor me without 
losing their self-respect, I should jump at the opportunity. I have, 
been most powerfully excited by visiting an old Australian convict-ship, 
where all the means of restraint are shown; I have heen attracted to it 
night after night, wanting, but not daring to ask, to be allowed to 
have a practical exi^erience.” 

Stcheibakj of Warsaw, has recorded a case which resembles that 
of A. N., but there was no inversion and the attraction of fetters was 
active rather than pmssive; the subject desired to fetter and not to be 
fettered. It is possible that this difference is not fundamental, though 
Stoherhak regards the case as one of fetichism of sadistic origin 
(“Contribution a I’Etude des Perversions Sexuelles,” Archives de 'Neu- 
rologie, Oot., 1007). The subject was a bigUly intelligent though neu- 
rasthenic youth, who from the age of 5 had been deeply interested in 
criminals who were fettered and sent to prison. The fate of Siberian 
prisoners was a frequent soui'oe of prolonged meditations. It was the 
fettering which alone interested him, and he spent much time in trying 
to imagine the feelings of the fettered prisoners, and he often imagined 
that he was himself a prisoner in fetters. (This seems to indicate that 
the impulse was in its origin masochistic as niuoh as sadistic, and 
better described as algolagnia then as sadism.) He delighted in stories 
and pictures of fettered persons. At the age of 16 the sex of the 
fettered person became important and he was interested chiefly in 
fettered women. A new element also appeared; he was attracted to 
well-dressed women and especially to those wearing elegant shoes, 
delighting to imagine them fettered. He fastened his own feet together 
with chains, attempting to walk about his room in this condition, but 
experienced comparatively little pleasure in this way. At the age of 
15 he met a lady 10 years older than himself and of great intelligence. 
As he began to know lier more intimately she allowed him to take 
liberties Avith her; he fastened her hands behind her back, and this 
caused him a violent but delicious emotion wbich he had nor^er experi- 
enced before. Next time he fastened her feet together as well as her 
hands; as he did so her shoes slightly touched his sexual organs; 
this caused erection and ejaculation, accompanied by the most acute 
sexual pleasure he had ever felt. He had no wish to see her naked 
or to uncover himself, and as long as this relationship lasted he had 
no abnormal thoughts at other times, or in connection with other 
people. He never masturbated, and liia sexual dreams Avere of fettered 
men or Avomen. Stoherbak discusses the case at length and considers 
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that it is essentially an example of sadism, on the ground that tie 
impulse of fettering Tvas prompted by the desire to humiliate. There 
is, however, no evidence of any such desire, and, as a matter of fact 
no humiliation was effected. The primary and fundamental element 
in this and similar cases is an almost abstract sexual fascination h 
the idea of restraint, whether endured, inflicted, or merely witnessed 
or imagined; the feet become the chief focus of this fascination, and the 
basis on which a foot-fetichism or shoe-fetichisra tends to arise, because 
restraint of the feet produces a more marked effect than restraint of the 
hands. 



Pain, and Ifot Cruelty, the Essential Element in Sadism and Maso. 
cMsm — Pain Pelt as Pleasure— Does the Sadist Identify Himself with 
the Peelings of his Victim? — The Sadist often a Masochist in Disguise 
— ^The Spectacle of Pain or Struggle as a Sexual Stimulant. 

Ik the foregoing rapid survey of the great group of mani- 
festations in which the sexual emotions come into intimate 
relationship with pain, it has become fairly clear that the ordi- 
nary division between “sadism” and “masochism,” convenient 
as these terms may be, has a very slight correspondence with 
facts. Sadism and masochism may be regarded as comple- 
mentary emotional states; they cannot he regarded as opposed 
states.^ Even De Sade himself, we have seen, can scarcely be 
regarded as a pure sadist. A passage in one of his works ex- 
pressing regret that sadistic feeling is rare among women, as 
well as his deiinite recognition of the fact that the suffering of 
pain may call forth voluptuous emotions, shows that he was not 
insensitive to the charm of masochistic experience, and it is 
evident that a merely blood-thirsty vampire, sane or insane, 
could never have retained, as De Sade retained, the undying 
devotion of two women so superior in heart and intelligence as 
his wife and sister-in-law. Had De Sade possessed any wanton 
love of cruelty, it would have appeared during the days of the 
Eevohition, when it was safer for a man to simulate blood- 
thirstiness, even if he did not feel it, than to show humanity. 
But De Sade distinguished himself at that time not merely by 
his general philanthropic activities, but by saving from the 
scaffold, at great risk to himself, those who had injured him. 
It is clear that, apart from the organically morbid twist by which 
he obtained sexual satisfaction in his partner’s pain, — a craving 

1 TMs opinion appears to tie in liarmony with the conclusions of 
Eiilenburg, who has devoted special study to De Sade, and points out 
that the ordinary conception of “sadism” is much too narrow. (Eulen- 
burg, female Nmroimthie, 1805, p. 110 et seg.) 


( 169 ) 
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wliich was, for tlie most part, only gratified in imaginary visions 
developed to an inlmman extent under the influence of solitude, 
— De Sade was simply, to those who Icnew him, "un aimable 
mamais sujet” gifted with exceptional intellectual powers. Un- 
less we realize this we run the risk of confounding De Sade and 
his like with men of whom Judge Jeffreys was the sinister type. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point because there can be 
no doubt that De Sade is really a typical instance of the group 
of peiwersions he represents, and when we understand that it is 
pain only, and not cruelty, that is the esseutial in this group of 
manifestations we begin to come nearer to their explanation. 
The masochist desires to experience pain, but he generally de- 
sires that it should be inflicted in love ; the sadist desires to inflict 
pain, but in some cases, if not in most, he desires that it should 
he felt as love. How far De Sade consciously desired that the 
pain he sought to inflict should be felt as pleasure it may not now 
be possible to discover, except by indirect inference, but the con- 
fessions of sadists show that such a desire is quite commonly 
essential. 

I am indebted to a lady for the following communication on the 
foregoing aspect of this question: “'I believe that, when a person 
takes pleasure in inflicting pain, lie or she imagines himself or herself 
in the victim’s place. This would account for the transmutability of 
the two sets of feelings. This might he particularly so in the case oi 
men. A man may not care to lower his dignity and vanity by putting 
himself in subjection to a woman, and he might fear she would feel 
contempt for him. By subduing her and subjecting her to passive 
restraint he would preserve, even enhance, his own power and dignity, 
while at the same time obtaining a reflected pleasure from what he 
imagined she was feeling. 

“I think that when I get pleasure out of the idea of subduing 
another it is this reflected pleasure I get. And if this is so one could 
thus feel more kindly to persons guilty of cruelty, which has hitherto 
always seemed the one unpardonable sin. Even criminals, if it is true 
that they are themselves often very insensitive, may, in the excitement 
of tire moment, imagine that they are only inflicting trifling pain, as it 
would be to them, and that their victim’s feelings are really pleasurable. 
The men I have known most given to inflicting pain are all particularly 
tender-hearted when their passions arc not in question. I cannot under- 
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stand liow (as in. a case mentioned by Krafft-Ebing) a man could find 
any ^deasure in binding a girl’s hands except by imagining what he 
supposed ■vvei'6 her feelings, though he would probably he uneonscioua 
that lie put himself in her place. 

“As a oliild I exercised a good deal of authority and influence 
over my youngest sister. It used to give me considerable pleasure to 
be somewhat arbitrary and severe with her, but, though I never ad- 
mitted it to myself or to her, I Icnevv instinctively that she took 
pleasure in my treatment. I used to give her childish lessons, over 
which I was very strict. I invented catechisms and chapters of the 
Bible in which elder sisters were exhorted to keep their juniors under 
tlisoipline, and younger sisters were commanded to give implicit sub- 
mission and obedience, .^ome parts of the JinitaHon lent themselves to 
tliis sort of parody, whieli never struck me as in any way irreverent. 
I used to give her arbitrary orders to ‘exercise her in obedience,’ as I 
told her, and I used to punish her if she disobeyed me. In all this I 
was, ihough only half ccmscioiisly, guided through my own feelings as 
to what I should have liked in her place. For instance, I would make 
her put down her playthings and come and repeat a lesson; but, though 
she was in appearance having her will subdued to mine, I always chose 
a moment when I foresaw she would soon be tired of play. There was 
sufBoient resistance to make restraint pleasurable, not enough to render 
it irksome. In my punishments I acted on a similar principle. I used 
to tie her hands behind her (like the man in. Krafft-Ebing’s case), but 
only for a few moments; I once shut her in a sort of cupboard-room, 
also for a very short time. On two or three occasions I completely 
undressed her, made her lie down on the bed, tied her hands and feet 
to the bedstead, and gave her a slight whipping. I did not wish to 
hurt her, only to inflict just enough pain to produce the desire to 
move or resist. My pleasure, a very keen one, came from the imagined 
excitement produced hy the thwarting of this desire. (Are not your 
own words — that ‘emotion’ is ‘motion in a more or leas arrested form’ — 
an epigrammatic summary of all this, though in a somewhat different 
connection?) I did not undress her fi'om any connection of nakedness 
with sexual feeling, but simply to enhance her feeling of helplessness 
and defenselesaness under my hands. If I were a man and the woman 
I loved were refractory I should undress her before finding fault with 
her. A woman’t dress symbolizes to her the protection civilization 
affords to the weak and gives her a fictitious strength. Naked, she is 
face to face with primitive conditions, her weakness opposed to the 
man’s power. Besides, the sense of shame at being naked under the 
eyes of a man who regarded her with displeasure would extend itself 
to her offense and give him a distinct, though perhaps unfair, ad- 
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vantage, I used the biistle side of a brush to chastise her Tvithj as 
suggesting the greatest amount of seventy with the least possible pain. 
In faotj my idea was to produce the maximum of emotion with the 
minimum of actual discomfort, 

“You must not, however, suppose that at the time I reasoned 
about it at all in this way. I was very fond of her, and honestly be- 
lieved I was doing it for her good. Had I, realized then, as I do now 
that my sola aim and object was pbyaical pleasure, I believe my pleas, 
ure would have ceased; in any case I should not have felt justified in 
so treating her. Do I at all persuade you that my pleasure was a re- 
flection of hers 1 That it was, I think, is clear from the fact that I only 
obtained it when she was willing to submit. Any real resistance or 
sigus that I was overpassing the boundary of pleasure in her and 
urging on pain without excitement caused me to desist and my own 
pleasure to cease. 

“I disclaim all altruism in my dealings with my Siister. What 
occurs appears to me to he this ; A situation appeals to one in imagina- 
tion and one at once desires to transfer it to the realms of fact, being 
one’s self one of the principal actors. If it is the passive side which ap- 
peals to one, one would prefer to be praasive; but if that is not ob- 
tainable , then one takes the active part as next best. In either ease, 
however, it is the realization of the imaginetX situation that gives the 
pleasure, not the other person’s pleasure as such, although his or. her sup- 
posed pleasure creates the situation. If I were a man it would afford 
me great delight to hold a woman over a precipice, even if she disliked 
it. The idea appeals to me so strongly that I could not help imagining 
her pleasure, though I might hnow she got none, and even though she 
made every demonstration of fear and. dislike of it. , The situation so 
often imagined would have become a fact. It seems, to me I have to 
say a thing is and is not in the same breath, but the confusion is only 
in the words. : 

“Let me give you another example: I have a tame pigeon which 
has a great affection for me. It sits on my shoulder and squats down 
with its wings out as birds do when courting, pecking me to make me 
take notice of it, and flickering its wings. I like to hold it so that it 
can’t move its wings, because I imagine this increases its excitement. 
If it struggles, or seems to dislike my holding it, I let it go. 

“In an early engagement (afterward broken off) my fiance used 
to take an evident pleasure in telling me how he would punish me if I 
disobeyed him when we were married. Though we had but little in 
common mentally, I was frequently struck with the similarity between 
his ideas and what my own had been in regard to my sister. He used 
his authority over me most capriciously. On one occasion he would 
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not let nie have any supper at a dance. On another he objected to my 
drinking black coffee. No day passed without a command or prohibi- 
tion on some trifling point. Whenever he saw, though, that I really 
disliked the interferenee or made any decided resistance, which happened 
very seldom, he let me have my own way at once. I cannot but think, 
when I recall the various circumstances, that he got a certain pleasure, 
as I had done with my sister, by an almost unconscious transference of 
my feelings to himself. 

"I find, too, that, when I want a man to say or do to me what 
would cause me pleasure and he does not gratify me, I feel an intense 
longing to change places, to be the man and make him, as the woman, 
feel what I want to feel. Combined with this is a sense of irritation at 
not being gratified and a desire to punish him for my deprivation, for 
his stupidity in not saying or doing the right tiring. I don’t feel any 
anger at a man not caring for me, but only for not divining my feelings 
when he does care, 

“Now let me take another case: that of the man who used to 
experience pleasure when surprising a woman making water. (Of. 
Arohives d’Anthropologie Criminelle, Nov. 15, 1900.) Here the woman’s 
embarrassment appears to be a factor; but it seems to me there must 
be more than this, as eoufiision might be produced in so many other 
ways, as if she were found bathing, or undressed, though it might not 
be so acute. In reality, I fancy she would be checked in what she was 
doing, and that the man, perhaps iineonsoiously, imagined this check 
and a resulting excitement. That such a check does sometimes produce 
excitement I know from experience in traveling. If the bladder is not 
emptied before connection the pleasure is often more intense. Long 
before I understood these things at all I was struck by this quotation; 
‘Cette volupte que ressentent les bords de la mer, d’etre toujours pleins 
sans jamais dfiborder?’ What would be the effect on a man of a sudden 
check at the supreme moment of sexual pleasure? In reality, I suppose, 
pain, as* the nerves would be at their full tension and unable to 
respond to any further stimulus; but, in imagination, one’s nerves are 
Mt at their highest tension, and one imagines an increase or, at any 
rate, a prolongation of the pleasurable sensations. Something of all 
this, some vague reflection of the woman’s possible senaatiDns, seems to 
enter in the man’s feelings in surprising the woman. In any ease his 
pleasure in her confusion seems to me a reflection of her feelings, for 
the sense of shame and embarrassment before a man is very exciting, 
and doubly so if one realizes that the man enjoys it. Ouida speaks of 
the ‘delicious shame’ experienced by ‘Folle Favine.’ 

“It seems to me that whenever we are affected by another’s emo- 
tion we do practically, though unoonaoiously, put ourselves in his 
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place; but we are not always able to gauge accurately its intensity 
or to allow for differences between ourselves and another, and, in tlie 
case of pain, it is doubly difficult, as we can never recall the pain itself 
but only the mental effects upon us of the pain. We cannot even recall 
the feeling of heat when we are cold, or vice versci, with any degree of 
vividness. 

“A woman tells me of a man who frequently asks her if she would 
not like him to whip her. He is greatly disappointed when she says she 
gets no pleasure from it, as it would give him so much to do it. He 
cannot believe she experiences none, because he would enjoy being 
whipped so keenly if he were a girl. In another ease the man thinks 
the woman must enjoy suffering, hecause he would get intense pleasure 
from inflicting it! Whj is this, unless he would like it if a woman, 
and confuses in his mind the two personalities? All the men I know 
who are sadistically inclined admit that if they were women they 
would like to be harshly treated. 

“Of course, I quite see there may be many complications; a man’s 
natural anger at resistance may come in, and also simple, not sexual, 
pleasure in acts of crushing, etc. I always feel inclined to crush any- 
thing very soft or a person with, very pretty thick hair, to rub to- 
gether two shining surfaces, two bits of satin, etc., apart from any 
feelings of excitement. My explanation only refers to that part of 
sadism which is sexual enjoyment of another’s pain.” 

That the foregoing view holds good as regards the traces of sadism 
found within the normal limits of sexual emotion has already been 
stated. We may also believe that it is true in many genuinely perverse 
cases. In this conneetion reference may be made to an interesting case, 
reported by Moll, of a married lady 23 years of age, with pronounced 
sadistic feelings. She belongs to a normal family and is herself appar- 
ently quite healthy, a tall and strongly built person, of feminine aspect, 
fond of music and dancing, of more than average intelligence. Her 
perverse inclinations commenced obscurely about the age of 14, when 
she began to be dominated by the thought of the pleasure it would 
be to strike and torture a man, but were not clearly defined until the 
age of 18, while at an early age she was fond of teasing and contra- 
dicting men, though she never experienced the same impulse toward 
women. She has never, except in a very slight degree, actually car- 
ried her ideas into practice, either with her husband or anyone else, 
being restrained, she says, by a feeling of shame. Coitus, though fre- 
quently practised, .gives her no pleasure, seems, indeed, somewhat dis- 
gusting to her, and has never produced orgasm. Her own ideas, also, 
though very pleasurable to her, have not produced definite sexual excite- 
nwnt. , except on two or three occasions,' when they had been combined 
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■with the' iflflueutta of alcohol. She frankly regrets that modern social 
relationsliip makes it impossible for her to find sexual satisfaction in 
the only way in which such satisfaction -would be possible to her. 

Her chief delight would be to torture the man she was attached 
to in every possible way; to inflict physical pain and mental pain would 
give her equal pleasure. “I would bite him till the blood eamCj as 1 
have often done to my Imshand. At that moment all sympathy for 
him would disappear.” She frequently identifies her imaginary lover 
with a real man to whom she feels that she could be much more at- 
tracted than she is to her husband. She imagines to herself that she 
makes appointmanta with this lover, and that she reaches the rendezvous 
in her carriage, hut only after her lover has been waiting for her a 
very long time in the cold. Then he m-nst feel all her power, he must 
ba her slave with no will of his own, and she -would torture him -with 
various implements as seemed good to her. She would use a rod, a 
riding-whip, bind him and chain him, and so on. But it is to be noted 
that she deelares “this could, in general, only give me enjoyment if the 
man eowerned endured such torture with a certain pleasure. He must, 
indeed, writhe with pain, but at the same time be in a state of sexual 
ecstasy, followed by satisfaction.” His pleasure must not, however, be 
so great that it overwhelms his pain; if it did, her own pleasure would 
vanish, and she lias found with her husband that when in kissing him 
her bites have given him much pleasure she has at once refrained.. 

It is further noteworthy that only the pain she herself had in- 
flicted would give her pleasure. If the lover suffered pain from an. ae- 
oident or a wound she is convinced that she would be filll of sympathy 
for him. Outside her special sexual perversion slie is sympathetic and 
very generous. (Moll, Koivtrdre Seseualempfindung, 1809, pp. 507-610.) 

This case is interesting as an uncomplicated example of almost 
purely ideal sadism. It is interesting to note the feelings of the sadist 
subject toward her imaginary lover’s feelings. It is probably significant 
that, while his pleasure is regarded as essential, his pain is regarded 
as even more essential, and the resulting apparent confusion may well 
be of the very essence of the whole phenomenon. The pleasure of the 
inaaglnary lover must be secured or the manifestation passes out of the 
sexual sphere; but his pleasure must, at all costs, be eoneiliated with 
Ms pain, for in the sadist’s eyes the victim’s pain has become a vica- 
rious form of sexual emotion. That, at the same time, the sadist desires 
to give pleasure rather than pain finds confirmation in the fact that 
he often insists on pleasure being feigned even though it is not felt. 
Some years ago a rich Jewish merchant became notorious for torturing 
girls with -whom he had intercourse; his performances acquired for 
him the title of ’‘I’hommc qui pique,” and led -to his prosecution.. It 
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was Ms custom to spend, some liouis in sticking pins into various parta 
of tile girl’s kody, but it was essential tliat she should wear a smiling 
face throughout the proceedings. (Hamon, La France Sooiale et PoU- 
tiqm, 1801, p. 445 et seq.) 

We have thus to recognize that sadism hy no means in- 
volves any love of inflicting pain outside the sphere of sexual 
emotionj and is even compatible with a high degree of gen- 
eral tender-heartedness. We have also to recognize that even 
witliin the sexual sphere the sadist hy no means wishes to 
exclude the victim-’s pleasure, and may even regard that pleas- 
ure as essential to his own satisfaction. We have, further, to 
recognize that, in view of the close connection between sadism 
and masochism, it is highly probable that in some cases the 
sadist is really a disguised masochist and enjoys Ms victim's 
pain, because he identifies himself with that pain. 

But there is a further group of oases, and a very impor- 
tant group, on account of the light it throws on the essential 
nature of these phenomena, and that is the group in which 
the thought or the spectacle of pain acts as a sexual stimulant, 
without the subject identifying himself clearly either with the 
inflicter or the sufferer of the pain. Such cases are sometimes 
classed, as sadistic j hut this is incorrect, for they might just 
as truly be- called masochistic. The term algolagnia might 
properly be applied to them ( and Euleubuxg now classes them 
as ^fldeal algolagnia”), for they reveal an undifferentiated con- 
nection between sexual excitement and pain not developed into 
either active or passive participation. Such feelings may arise 
sporadically in persons in whom no sadistic or masochistic per- 
version can be said to exist, though they usually appear iu indi- 
viduals of neurotic temperament. Casanova describes an instance 
of this association which came immediately nnder his own eyes 
at the torture and execution of Damiens in W. Q-. Stearns 

1 Casanova, M6moires, yol. viii, pp. 74-78. Goncourt in hia 
Journal, under date of April, 1862 (vol. ii, p. 27), tells a story of an 
Englishman who engaged a room overlooking a seaSold where a 
murderer was to be hanged, proposing to take a woman with him and 
to avail himself of the excitement aroused by the scene. This scheme 
was frustrated by the remission of the death penalty. 
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knew a man (kaving masturbated and had intercourse to- excess) 
who desired to see his wife delivered of a child, and finally be- 
came impotent without this idea. He witnessed many deliveries 
and especially obtained voluptuous gratification at the delivery 
of a primipara when the suffering was greatest.^ A very trifling 
episode ma}^, however, suffice. In one case Imomi to me a man, 
neither sadistic nor masochistic in his tendencies, when sitting 
looMug out of his window saw a spider come out of its hole to 
captae and infold a fly which had just been caught in its web; 
as he watched the process he became conscious of a powerful 
erection, an occuirence which had never taken place under such 
circumstances before. ^ Under favoring conditions some inci- 
dent of this kind at an early age may exert a decisive influence 
on the sexual life. Tambroni, of Ferrara, records the case of a 
boy of 11 who first felt voluptuous emotions on seeing in an 
illustrated journal the picture of a man trampling on his, 
daughter; ever afterward he was obliged to evoke this image 
in masturbation or coitus.® An instructive ease has been re- 
corded by Fere. In this case a lady of neurotic heredity on 
one side, and herself liable to hysteria, experienced her first 
sexual crisis at the age of 13, not long after menstruation had 
become established, and' when she had just recovered from ah 
attack of chorea. Her old nurse,- who had remained in the 
service of the family, had a ne’er-do-well son who had disap- 
peared for some years and bad just now suddenly returned and 
thrown himself, cr 5 dng and sobbing, at the knees of his mother, 
■who thrust him away. The young girl accidentally witnessed 
this scene. The cries and the sobs provoked in her a sexual 
excitement she had never experienced before. She rushed away 
in surpi’ise to the next room, where, however, she could still 

1 Alienist and Neurologist, May, 1907, p. 204. 

^ 2 This spectacle of the spider and the fly seems indeed to bo 
specially apt to exert a sexual influence. I have heard of a precisely 
similar case in a man of intellectual distinction, and another in a lady 
who acknowledged to a feeling of “exquisite pleasure,” on one occasion, 
at the mere sound of the dealdi agony of a fly in a spider’s web. 

S Quoted by Obioi and Marehesini, Le Amioieie di Oollegio, p, 246i 
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kear the sobs, and soon she was oyercome by a sexnal orgasm. 
She was much troubled at tMs oecurrencej and at the attraction 
which she now experienced for a man she had never seen 
before and whom she had always looked upon as a worthless 
vagabond. Shoihly afterward she had an erotic dream con- 
cerning a man who sobbed at her knees. Later she again 
saw the nurse’s son, but was agreeably surprised to find that, 
though a good-looking youth„ he no longer caused her any 
emotion, and he disappeared from her mind, though the erotic 
dreams conceiming au unknown sobbing man still occurred 
rather fxeqxrently. During the next ten years she snfered 
from various disorders of more or less hysterical character, 
and, although not disinclined to the idea of marriage, she re- 
fused all offers, fox no man attracted her. At the, age of g3, 
when staying in the Pyrenees, she made an 'excursion into, 
Spain, and was present at a bull-fight. She was greatly excited, 
by the charges of the hull, especially when the charge was 
suddenly arrested. ^ She felt no interest in any of the men 
who took part in the performance ox were present; no, man 
was occupying her imagination. But she experienced sexnal 
sensations and accompanying general exhilaration, which were 
highly agreeable. After one bull bad charged successwely 
several times, the orgasm took p’ace. She considered the whole 
performance barbarous, hut could not resist the desire to be 
present at subsequent bull-fights,, a desire several times grati- 
fied, always with the same results, which were often afterward 

1 It may be noted tliat we have already several times encountered 
this increase of excitement produced by arrest of movement. The effect 
is produced whether the arrest is witnessed or is actually experienced. 
“A man can increase a woman’s excitement/’ a lady writes, _ “by for- 
bidding her to respond in any way to his caresses. It is impossible to 
remain quite passive for more than a few seconds, but, during these 
few, excitement is considerably augmented.” In a similar way I have 
been told of a man of brilliant intellectual ability wlio very seldom 
has connection with a woman without getting her to compress with her 
hand the base of the urethral canal to sncli an extent as to Impede the 
passage of the semen, On withdrawal of the hand copious emission 
occurs, but it is the shock of the arrest caused by the constriction 
Which gives him supreme pleasure. He has practised this method lor 
years without evil resrdts. 
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repeated in dreams. From that time she began' to take an 
interest in horse-raoes, -which she now fonnd prodnced the same 
effect, though not to the same degree, especially -when there 
was a fall. She subsequently married, but never experienced 
sexual satisfaction except under these abnormal circumstances 
or in dreams,^ 

As the foregoing case indicates^ horses, and especially 
ranning or struggling horses, sometimes have the same effect 
in stimulating the sexual emotions, especially on persons pre- 
disposed by neurotic heredity, as -we have found that the spec- 
tacle of pain possesses. A medical correspondent in New 
Zealand tells me of a patient of his own, a young carpentei’ 
of 26, not in good health, who had never masturbated or had 
connection with a woman. He lived in a room overlooking 
a liveiy-stable yard where was kept, among other animals, a 
large black horse. Nearly every night he had a dream in which 
he seemed to be pursuing this large black horse, and when he 
caught it, which be invariably did, there was a copious emis- 
sion. A holiday in the country and tonic treatment dispelled 
the dreams and reduced the nocturnal emissions to normal 
frequency. F4re has recorded a case of a boy, of nenropatliic 
heredity, -who, when 14 years of age, -was one day about to 
practise mutual masturbation -with another boy of his own 
age. They were seated on a hillside overlooking a steep road, 
and at this moment a heavy wagon came np the road drawn 
by four horses, which straggled painfully up, encouraged by 
the cries and the whip of the driver. This sight increased the 
boy’s sexual excitement, which reached its climax when one 
of the horses suddenly fell. He had never before experienced 
such intense excitement, and always afterward a similar spec- 
tacle of straggling horses produced a similar effect. ^ 

In this connection reference may be made to the fre- 
quency with which dreams of straggling horses ocenr in con- 

1 F6rg, “Le Sadisme aiix Courses de Taureaux,” Revm de m6deoine, 
August, 1900. 

2 pgiSj L’lnstinot sewuel, p. 255. 
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nection with disturbance ur disease of the , heart. In such 
cases it is clear that the struggling horses seem to dream- 
consciousness to embody and explain the panting struggles to 
which the heart is subjected. They become, as it were, a 
visual symbol of the cardiac oppression. In much the same 
way, it would appear, under the influence of sexual excitement, 
in which cardiac disturbance is one of the chief constituent 
elementSj: the stniggling horses became a sexual symbol, ani 
having attained that position, they are henceforth alone ade^ 
quate to produce sexual excitement. 



VI. 


Why is Pain a Sexual Stimulant f—It is the Most Effective 
Method of Arousing Emotion — ^Anger and Fear the Most Powerful Emo- 
tions — Their Biological Significance in Courtship — Their General and 
Special Effects in Stimulating the Organism — Grief as a Sexual Stimu- 
Tlie Physiological Mechanism of Fatigue Penders Pain Pleasur- 
able. 

We have seen that the distinctioB, between ^'sadism” and 
“masochism” cannot he maintained i not only was even De Sade 
himself something of a masochist and Sacher-Masoch some- 
thing of a sadist, but between these two extreme groups of 
phenomena there is a central group in. which the algolagnia 
is neither active nor passive. “Sadism” and “masochism.” are 
simply convenient clinical terms for classes of manifestations 
which quite commonly occnr in the same person. We have 
further found that — as might have been anticipated in view 
of the foregoing result — it is scarcely correct to use the word 
“cruelty” in connection with the phenomena we have been 
considering. The persons who experience these impulses usu- 
ally show no love of cruelty outside the sphere of sexual emo- 
tion; they may even he very intolerant of cruelty. Even when 
their sexual impulses come into play they may still desire to 
secure the pleasure of the persons who arouse their sexual 
emotions, even thorrgli it may not he often true that those 
who desire to inflict pain at these moments identify them- 
selves with the feelings of those on whom they inflict it. We 
have thus seen that when we take a comprehensive survey of 
all these phenomena a somewhat general formula will alone 
cover them. Our conclusion so far must be that under certain 
abnormal circumstances pain, more especially the mental repre. 
sentation of pain, acts as a powerful sexual stimulant. 

The reader, however, who has followed the discussion to 
this point will be prepared to take the next and final step' in 
our discussion and to reach a more definite conclusion. The 

( 171 ) 
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fjuestion naturally arises: By wliat process does pain or its 
mental representation thus act as a sexual stimulant? The 
answer has over and over again been suggested by the facts 
broi3ght forward in this study. Pain acts as a sexual stimulant 
because it is the most powerful of all methods for arousing 
emotion. 

The two emotions most intimately associated with pain, 
are anger and fear. The more masculine and sthenic emotion 
of anger, the more passive and asthenic emotion of fear, are 
the fundamental animal emotions through which, on the 
psychic side, the process 'J natural selection largely works. 
Every animal in some degree owes its survival to the emotional 
reaction of anger against weaker rivals, to the emotional re- 
action of fear against stronger rivals. To this cause we owe 
it that these two emotions are so powerfully and deeply rooted 
in the whole zo&logical series to which we belong. But anger 
and fear are not less fundamental in the sexual life. Court- 
ship on the male’s part is largely a display of coinbativity, 
and even the very gestures by which the male seeks to appeal 
to the female are often those gestures of angry hostility by 
which he seeks to intimidate enemies. On the female’s part 
courtship is a skillful manipulation of her own fears, and, as 
we have seen elsewhere, when studying the phenomena of 
modesty, that fundamental attitude of the female in courtship 
is nothing but an agglomeration of fears. 

The biological slgnifloance of the emotions is now well recognized. 
'Tn general,” remarks one of the shrewdest writers on animal psyohol- 
ogy, “we may say that emotional states are, under natural condi- 
tions, closely associated with behavior of biological value — with tend- 
encies that are benelicial in self-preservation and race preservation — 
with actiona that promote survival, and especially with the behavior 
which clusters round the pairing and parental instincts. The value 
of the emotions in animals is that they are an indirect means of further- 
ing survival.” (Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behavior, p. 293.) Emotional 
aptitudes persist not only by virtue of the fact that they are still bene- 
ficial, but because they once were; that is to say, they may exist as 
survivals. In this connection I may quote from a suggestive paper on 
“Teasing and Bullying,” by B. L. Burk; at the conclusion of this study, 
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■wliich is founded on a large body of data concerning Amerioan cliildien, 
the author aalcs: “Accepting for the moment the theories of Spencer 
and Ribot upon the transmisaion of rudimentary instincts, is it possible 
that the morements ivhieh comprise the chief elements of bullying, 
teasing, and the egotistic impulses in general of the classes cited— 
pursuing, throwing down, punching, striking, throwing missiles, etc,— 
are, from the standpoint of consciousness, broken neurological frag- 
ments, which are parts of old chains of activity involved in the pursuit, 
combat, capture, torture, and killing of men and enemies ? . . .Is 

not this hypothesis of transmitted fragments of instincts in accord with 
tile strangely anomalous fact that children are at one moment seem- 
ingly cruel and at the next afleetionafce and kind, vibrating, as it were, 
between two worlds, egotistic and altruistic, without conscious sense 
of incongruity ?” { E. L. Burk, “Teasing and Bullying,” Pedagogical 

Seminary, April, 1897.) 

The primitive connection of the special emotions of auger and fear 
with the sexual impulse has been -well expressed by Colin Scott in his 
remarkable study of “Sex and Art”: “If the higher forms of courting 
are based on combat, among the males at least anger must be, inti- 
mately associated with love. And below both of these lies the, poissi? 
bility of fear. In combat the animal is defeated who. is first, afraid. 
Competitive exhibition of prowess will inspire the less able birds with a 
deterring fear. Young grouse and woodcock do not enter the lists 
with the older birds, and sing very quietly. It is the same with the 
very oldest birds. Audubon says that the old maids, and bachelors of 
the Canada goose move.' off by themselves during the courting of the 
younger birds. In order to succeed in love, fear must be overcome in 
the male as well as in the female. Courage is the essential male virtue, 
love is its outcome and reward. The strutting, crowing, dancing, and 
singing of male birds and the preliminary movements generally of 
animals must gorge the neuromotor and muscular systems with blood 
and put them in better fighting trim. The effects of this upon the feel- 
ings of the animal himself must be very great. Hereditary tendencies 
swell his heart. He has The joy that warriors feel.’ He becomes regard- 
less of danger, and sometimes almost oblivious of his surroundings. 
This intense passionateness must react po-werfnlly on the whole system, 
and more particularly on those parts which are capable, such as the 
brain, of using up a gi-eat surplus of blood, and on the naturally erethic 
functions of sex. The flood of anger or fighting instinct is drained off 
by the sexual desires, the antipathy of the female is overcome, and sexual 
union successfully ensues. . . . Courting and combat shade into 

one another, courting tending to take the place of the more basal form 
of combat. The passions whioh thus come to be associated with love are 
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those of fear and anger, hoth of which, by arousing the whole nature 
and stimulating the nutritive soui-oes from which they flow, come to 
increase the force of the sexual passion to which they lead up and in 
which they culminate and are absorbed.” (Colin Scott, “Sex and Art,” 
Anverioan Journal of Psyohology, vol. vii, No. 2, pp. 170 and 216.) 

It must be remembered that fear is an element liable to arise 
in all courtship on one side or the other. It is usually on the side of 
the female, hut not invariably. Among spiders, for instance, it is 
usually the male who feels fear, and very reasonably, for be is mucli 
weaker than the female. “Courtship by the male spider,” says T. H, 
Montgomery (“The Courtship of Araneads,” American Naturalist, 
March, 1910, p. 106), "results from a combination of the state of 
desire for and fear of the female.” It is by his movements of fear that 
he advertises himself to the female as a male, and it is by the same 
movements that he is unconsciously impelled to display prominently his 
own ornamentation. 

We are thus brought to those essential tacts of primitive 
courtship with which we started. But we are now able to un- 
derstand more clearly how it is that alien emotional states be- 
came abnormally associated with the sexual life. Normally the 
sexual impulse is sufficiently reinforced by the ordinary active 
energies of the organism which courtship itself arouses, ener- 
gies which, while they may he .ultimately in part founded on 
anger and fear, rarely allow these emotions to he otherwise 
than latent. Motion, it may be said, is more prominent than 
emotion. 

Even nonnally a stimulant to emotional activities is pleas- 
urable, just as motion itself is pleasurable. It may even be 
useful, as was noted long ago by Erasmus Darwin;- he tells of 
a friend of his who, when painfully fatigued by riding, would 
call up ideas arousing indignation, and thus relieve the fatigue, 
tlie indignation, as Darwin pointed out, increasing mnscnlar 
activity.^ 

It is owing to this stimulating action that discomfort, even 
pain, may be welcomed on account of the emotional waves they 
call np, because they “lash into movement the dreary calm 
of the sea^s soul,-’^ and produce that alternation of pain and 

1 Eraamua Darwin, Zoonomia, vol. i, p. 496. 
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enjoyment for whieli Faust longed. Groos, wiio recalls this 
l^assage in his very thorough and profound discussion of the 
region wherein tragedy has its psychological roots, points out 
that it is the overwhelming might of the storm itself, and 
not tlie peace of calm after the storm, which appeals to us. In 
the same way, he observes, even surprise and shock may also 
be pleasurable, and fear, though the most depressing of emo- 
tional states, by virtue of the joy produced by strong stimuli 
is felt as attractive; we not only experience an impulse of 
pleasure in dominating our environment, but also have pleas- 
ure in being dominated and rendered helpless by a higher 
power.^ Him, again, in his work on the origins of art, has 
an interesting chapter on “The Enjoyment of Pain,” a phe- 
nomenon which he explains by its resultant reactions in increase 
of outward activity, of motor excitement. Anger, be observes 
elsewhere, is “in its active stage a decidedly pleasurable emo- 
tion. Pear, which in its initial stage is paralyzing and de- 
pressing, often changes in time when the first shock has been 
relieved by motor reaction. . . . Anger, fear, sorrow, not- 
withstanding their distinctly painful initial stage, are often 
not only not avoided, but even deliberately sought.”^ 

In the ordinary healthy organism, however, although the 
stimulants of strong emotion may be vaguely pleasurable, tliey 
do not have more than a general action on the sexual sphere, 
nor are they required for, the due action of the sexual mech- 
anism. But in a slightly abnormal organism — ^whether the 
anomaly is due to a congenital neuropathic condition, or to a 
possibly acquired neurasthenic condition, or merely to the 
physiological inadequacy of childhood or old age— --the balance 

IK. Groos, Spiele der Menschen-, pp. 200-210. 

2 Him, Origins of Art, p. 54. Reference may here perhaps be made 
to the fact that unpleasant memories persist in women more than in 
men {American Journal of Psychology, 1899, p. 244). This had already 
been pointed out by Coleridge. “It is a remark that I have made many 
times,” we find it said in one of his fragments {Anima Poetm, p. 89), 
“and many times, I guess, shall repeat, that women are infinitely fonder 
of clinging to and beating about, hanging upon and keeping up, and 
reluctantly letting fall any doleful or painful or unpleasant subject; 
than men of the same class and rank.” 
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of nervous energy is less favorable for the adequate play of 
the ordinary energies in courtship. The sexual impulse is itself 
usually "weaker j even "when, as often happens^ its irritability 
assumes the fallacious appearance of strength. It has become 
unusually sensitive to unusual stimuli and also, it is possible,'— 
perhaps as a result of those eouditions, — ^more liable to ata^ 
vistic manifestations. An organism in tins state becomes pecu- 
liarly apt to seize on the automatic sources of energy generated 
by emotion. . The parched sexual instinct greedily drinks up 
and absorbs the force it obtains by applying abnormal stimuli 
to its emotional apparatus. It becomes largely, if not Solely, 
dependent on the energy thus secured. The abnormal orgau- 
ism in this resjiect may become as dependent on anger or fear, 
and for the same reason, as in other respects it may become 
dependent on alcohol. 

We see the process very well illustrated by the occasioual 
action of the emotion of anger. In animals the connection 
between love and anger is so close that even normally, as 
Gxoos points out, in some bu-ds the sight of an enemy may 
call out the gestures of courtship.^ As Kraflt-Ebing remarks, 
both love and anger “seek their object, try to possess them- 
selves of it, and naturally exhaust themselves in a physical 
effect on itj both throw the psyehomotor sphere into the most 
intense excitement, and by means of this excitement reach 
their normal expression.”^ IPerd has well remarked that the 
impatience of desire may itself he regarded as a true state of 
anger, and Stanley Hall, in his admirable study of anger, notes 
that “erethism of the breasts or sexual parts” was among the 
physical manifestations of anger occurring in some of hiS cases, 
and in one case a seminal emission accompanied every violent 
outburst.^ Thus it is that anger may be used to rein-force a 

1 Groos, Spiele der Thiere, p. 251. Maeder (Jahrbuoh fUr Psycho- 
analytisohe Foraohnngen, 1909, vol. i, p. 149) mentions an epileptic 
girl ol 22 wlio masturUates when she is in a rage with anyone. 

2 Krafft-Ebing, PayolwpatMa Seuntalis, English translation of tenth 
edition, p. 78. 

3 Stanley Hall, “A Study of Anger,” American, Journal of Psyohol- 
ogy, July, 1899, p. 549. 
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weak sexual impulse, aud cases have been recorded in 'whicb 
coitus could only be performed wbeu the man had succeeded in 
working huuself up into an artificial state of anger. ^ On the 
other hand, F4r6 has recorded a case in which the sexual ex- 
citement accompanying delayed orgasm was always transformed 
into anger, though without any true sadistic manifestations. 2 
As a not unexpected complementary, phenomenon to this 
connection of anger and sexual emotion in the male, it is some- 
times found that the spectacle of masculine anger excites pleas- 
urable emotion in women. The case has been recorded of a 
woman who delighted in arousing anger for the pleasure it gave 
her, and who advised another woman to follow her example 
and excite her husband’s anger, as. nothing was so enjoyable, 
as to see a man in a fuiy of rage® ; Lombroso mentions a woman 
who was mostly frigid, hut experienced sexual feelings when 
she heard anyone swearing; and a medical friend tells me of a’ 
lady considerably past midd.le age who experienced sexual 
erethism after listening to a heated argument between her 
husband and a friend on i*eligious topics. The case has also been; 
recorded of a masoehistic man who found sexual satisfaction 
in masturbating while a woman, by his instructions, addressed 
him in the lowest possible terms of abuse.^ Such a feeling 
doubtless underlies that delight in teasing men which' is so 
common among young women. Stanley Hall, referring to the 
almost morbid dread of witnessing manifestations of anger felt.- 
by many wmmen, remarks : “In animals, females are often 
described as watching with complacency the conflict of rival 
males for their possession, and it seems probable that the 

1 lO'afft-Bbing refers to such a case as recorded 'by Sehulz, Psyolw- 
patMa Sewualis, p. 78. 

2 P6r&, L’InsUnat secouel, p. 213. 

3 C. F. von Belli ielitegi'oll, Saolm'-Masooh wad der Masoeliismus^ 

p. 31. 

i AroMvio di Fsiohiatria, vol. xv, p. 120. Mention may also be 
made of the cases (described as hysterical mixoscopia by Kiernan,. 
Alienist md Neurologist, May, 1903) in which young women address., 
to themselves anonymous letters of an abusive and. disgusting character, 
and show them to others. 

IS 
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intense horror of this state, which many females report, is 
associated more or less nnconscionsly with the sexual rage 
which has followed it.^^l The dread may well be felt at least 
as much as regards the emotional state in themselves as in the 
males. 

Even when the emotion aroused is disgust it may still act 
as a sexnal stimulant. Steherbak has narrated the instructive 
case of a very intelligent and elegant married lady of rather 
delicate constitution, an artist of some talent, who never experi- 
enced any pleasure in sexnal intercourse, but ever since sexual 
feelings first began to be manifested at all (at the age of 18 ) 
has only experienced them in relation to disgusting things. 
Anything that is repulsive, like vomit, etc., causes vague but 
pleasurable feelings which she gradually came to recognize as 
sexual. The sight of a crushed frog will cause very definite sexual 
sensations. , She has had many admirers and she has observed 
that a declaration of love by a disagreeable or even repulsive 
tnan sexually excites her, though she has no desire for sexual 
intercourse with him. 2 

After all that has gone before it is easy to see how the 
emotion of fear may act in an analogous manner to anger. 
Just as anger may reinforce the active fonns of the sexual im- 
pulse to which it is allied, so fear may I’einforce the passive 
forms of that impulse. The following observations, written by 
a lady, very well show how we may thus explain the sexual 
attractiveness of whipping: “The fascination of whipping, 
which has always greatly puzzled me, seems to he a sort of 
hankering after the stimulus of fear. In a wild state animals 
live in constant fear. In civilized life one but rarely feels it. 
A woman’s pleasure in being afraid of a husband or lover may 
be an equivalent of a man’s love of adventure; and the fear 
of children for their parents may be the dawning of the love 
of adventure. In a woman this desire of adventure receives a 
serious cheek when she begins to realize what she might be 

1 Stanley Hall, loc. oit., p. 687. 

2 AroMves de Neurologie, Oct., 1907. 
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subjected to by a man if she gratified it. Excessive fear is 
demoralizing, but it seems to me that the idea of being whipped 
gives a sense of fear which is not excessive. It is almost the 
only kind of pain (physical) which is inflicted on children or 
women by persons whom they can love and trust, and with a 
moral object. Any other kind of bodily ill treatment suggests 
malignity and may rouse resentment, and, in extreme cases, 
an excess of fear which goes beyond the limits of pleasurable 
excitement. Given a hereditary feeling of this sort, I think 
it is helped by the want of actual experience, as the associa- 
tion with excitement is freed from the idea of pain as snch.-*^ 
In his vei’y valuable and suggestive study of fears, Stanley 
Hall, while recognizing the evil of excessive fear, has empha- 
sized the emotional and even the intellectual benefits of fear, 
and the great part played by fear in the evolution of the race 
as “the rudimentary organ on the full development and sub- 
sequent reduction of which many of the best things in the soul 
are dependent.” “Pears that paralyze some brains,” he re- 
marks, “are a good tonic for others. . In some form and degree 
all need it always. Without the fear apparatus in ns, what a 
wealth of motive would be lost !”i 

It is on the basis of this tonic influence of fear that in 
some morbidly sensitive natnres fear acts as a sexual stimulant. 
Gullerre has brought together a number of cases in both men and 
women, mostly neurasthenic, in which fits of extreme anxiety 
and dread, sometimes of a religious cbaracter and often in highly 
moral peoplCj terminate in spontaneous orgasm or in masturba- 
tion.^ 

Professor Gurlitt mentions that his first full sexual emis- 
sion took place in class at school, when he was absorbed in 
writing out the life of Aristides and very anxious lest he should 
not be able to complete it within the set time.^ 

1 Gr. Stanley Hall, “A Study of Fears,” American J ournal of Psy- 
chology, vol. viii, No. 2. 

3 A. Gullerre, “De I’Excitation Sexuelle dans les PsychopatliieE 
Anxieuses,” Archi-ves de V eiirologie, Feb., 1905. 

3L. Giirlltt [Die 'Nme 0-eneration, July, 1909). Moll (Sewual- 
leben des Kindes, p. 84) also give examples, of the connection between 
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Dread and anxiety not only excite sexual emotion, but in 
the more extreme morbid cases they may suppress and replace 
it. Terror, say Miess, is transmuted coitus, and Trend believes 
that the neurosis of anxiety always has a sexual cause, while 
Ballet, Capgras, Lowenfeld, and others, though not regarding 
a sexual traumatism as the only cause, still regard it as frequent. 

It is worthy of note that not only fear, hut even so de- 
pressing an emotion as grief, may act as a sexual stimulant, 
more especially in women. This fact is not sufficiently reoogi 
nized, though probably everyone can. recall instances from Hb 
personal knowledge, such cases being generally regarded as 
inexplicable. It is, however, not more surprising that grief 
should be transformed into sexual emotion than that (as in a 
case recorded by Stanley Hall) it should manifest itself as 
anger. In any case we have to bear in mind the frequency of 
this psychological transformation in the presence of cases 
which might otherwise seem to call for a cynical interpretation, 

Tlie ease has been recorded of an English lady of good social posi- 
tion who fell in love with an undertaker at her fatlier’s funeral and ia- 
jsisted on marrying him. It is known that some men have been so 
abnormally excited by the funeral trappings of death that only in 
such surroundings have they been able to effect coitus. A case has 
been recorded of a physician of unimpeachable nrorality who was unable 
to attend funerals, even of his own relatives, on account of the sexual 
■excitement thus aroused. Funerals, tragedies at the theater, pictures of 
martyrdom, scenes of execution, and trials at the law-courts have been 
grouped together as arousing pleasure in many people, especially women. 
(O. F. von Schliohtegroll, Saoli^r-Masodhund der MasooJmmus, pp. 30-31,) 
Wakes and similar festivals may here find their psychological basis, and 
funerals are an unquestionable source of enjoyment among some people, 
especially of so-called “Celtic” race. The stimulating reaction after 
funerals is well laiown to many, and Leigh Hunt refers to this (in Ms 
A.utobiograp'hy) as affecting the sincerely devoted friends who had just 
cremated Shelley. 

anxiety and sexual excitement, Freud (Der Wahn und die Traiime in 
Jetusen’s Gradiva, p. 52) considers that in dream-interpretation we may 
replace “terror” by “sexual excitement.” In noting the general sexual 
effects of fear, we need not strictly separate the group of eases in which 
the sexual effects are physical only, and fail to be eircuitcd through the 
brain. 
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It may well be, as Kiernan has argued {AUemst and ’Neurologist, 
1891; aid., 1902, p. 263), that in the disturbance of emotional balance 
caused by grief the primitive instincts become peculiarly apt to respond 
to stimulus, and that in the aboulia of grief the mind is specially liable 
to become the prey to obsessions. 

“When my child died at the age of 6 months,” a correspondent 
writes, “I had a violent paroxysm of weeping and for some days I could 
not eat. When I kissed the dead hoy for the last time (I had neve® 
seen a corpse before) I felt I had reached the depths of misery and 
could never smile or have any deep emotions again. Yet that night, 
though my thoughts had not strayed to sexual subjects since the child’s 
death, I had a violent erection. I felt ashamed to desire carnal thing3> 
Avlien my dead child was still in the house, and explained to my wife. 
She was sympathetic, for her idea was that our common grief had 
intensified my love for her. I feel convinced, however, that my desire 
was the result of a stimulus propagated to the sexual centers from 
the centers affected hy my grief, the transference of my emotion from 
one set of nerves to another. I do not perhaps express my meaning 
clearly.” 

How far the emotional influence of grief entered into the following 
episode it is impossible to say, for here it is probable that we are maijily 
concerned with one of those almost irresistible impulses hy which adO' 
lescent girls are sometimes overcome. The narrative is from the lips 
of a reliable witness, a railway guard, who, some thirty years ago, when 
a youth of 18, in Cornwall, lodged with a man and woman who had a 
daughter of his own age. Some months later, when requiring a night’s 
lodging, he called at the house, and was greeted warmly by the woman,, 
who told him her husband had just died and that she and her daughter 
were very nervous and would he glad if he would stay the night, hut 
that as the corpse occupied the other bedroom he would have to share 
their bed ( “We don’t think very much of that among us,” my informant 
added) . He agreed, and went to bed, and when, a little later, the two 
women also came to bed, the girl, at her own suggestion, lay next to 
the youth. Nothing happened during the night, but in the morning, 
when the mother went down to light the fire, the daughter immediately 
threw oil the bedclothes, exposing her naked person, and before the 
youth had realized what was hap^pening she had drawn him over on to 
her. He was so utterly surprised that nothing whatever happened, hut 
the incident made a life-long impression on him. 

In this connection reference may he made to the story of the 
Ephesian matron in Petronius; the story of the widow, overcome by 
grief, who watches by her husband’s tomb, and very speedily falls into 
the arms of the soldier who is on guard. This story, in very various 
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forms, is found in Oliina and India, and lias occurred repeatedly in 
European literature during the last two thousand years. The history of 
the wanderings of this story has been told by G-risebaeh (Eduard Grise- 
bach, Die Treulose Witwe, third edition, 1877). It is not probable, 
however, that all the stories of this type are actually related; in any 
case it would seem that their vitality is due to the fact that they have 
been found to show a real correspondence to life; one may note, for 
instance, the curious tone of personal emotion with which George 
Chapman treated this theme in his play, IFidoto’s Tears. 

It . may be added that, in explaining the resort to pain as 
an emotional stimnlns, we have to take into account not only 
the biological and psychological considerations here brought 
forward, but also the abnormal physiological conditions under 
which stimuli usually felt as painful come specially to possess 
a sexually exciting influence. The neurasthenic and nerfro- 
pathic states may be regarded as conditioiis of more or. less 
permanent fatigue. It is true that under the conditions we 
are considering there may be an extreme sensitiTeness to 
stimuli not usually felt as of sexual character, a kind of hyper- 
esthesia; hut hyperesthesia, it has well been said, is nothing 
but the beginning of anesthesia. ^ Sergeant Bertrand, the, clas- 
sical example of necrophily,^ began to masturbate at the age of 
9, stimulating a sexual impulse which may have been congeni- 
tally feeble by accompanying thoughts of ill-treating women. It 
was not till subsequently that he began to imagine that the 
women were corpses. The sadistic thoughts were only incidents 
in the emotional evolution, and the real object throughout was 
to procure strong emotion and not to inflict cruelty. Some ob- 
Bdryations of Fare’s as to the conditions which influence the 
amount of muscular work accomplished with the ergograph are 
instructive from the present point of view: “Although sensi- 
bility diminishes in the course of fatigue,^’ Fere found that 
‘'flhere .are periods during which the excitability increases before 
it disappears. As fatigue increases, the perception of the inter- 

1 See the article on “Neurasthenia” by Eudolf Arndt in Tuke’a 
Dictionary of Psychological Mediome. 

SLunier, Annales MSdioo-psyehologiques, 1849, p. 163. 
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current excitation is retarded; an odor is pereehed as exciting 
before it is perceired as a differentiated sensation; the moat 
fetid odors arouse feelings of well-being before being perceiTed 
as odors, and their painful quality only appears afterward, or is 
not noticed at all.'” And after recording a series of results with 
the ergograph obtained under the stimulus of unpleasant 
odors be remarks : are thus struck by two facts : the 

diminution of work during painful excitation, and its increase 
when the excitation has ceased. When the effects following 
the excitation ha've disappeared the diminution is more rapid 
than in the ordinary state. When the fatigue is manifested 
by a notable diminution, if the same excitation is brought into 
action again, no diminution is produced, but a more or less 
durable increase, exactly as though there had been an agreeable 
excitation. Moreover, the stimulus which appears painful in a 
state of repose loses that painful character either partially or 
completely , when acting on the same subject in a more and 
more fatigued state” Fere defines a painful stimulus as a 
strong excitation which causes displays of energy which the will 
cannot utilize; when, as a result of diminished sensibility, the 
excitants are attenuated, the will can utilize them, and so there 
is no pain.i These experiments had no reference to the sexual 
instinct, but it will be seen at once that they have an extremely 
significant bearing on the subject before us, for they show us 
the mechanism of the process by which in an abnormal organism 
pain becomes a sexual stimulant. 

1 FOrfi, Gomptes-rendns de la BociM de Biologie, DecemLer 15 and 
22, 1000; id., Annie Psychologique, seventh year, 1901, pp. 82-129; 
more especially the same author’s Travail et Plmsir, 1904, 
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Summary of Results Readied — The Joy of Emotional Expansion-- 
The Satisfaction of the Craving for Power — The Iniluenoe of Neuras- 
thenic and Neuropathic Conditions — ^The Problem of Pain in Love 
Largely Constitutes a Special Case of Erotic SymboUam. 

It may seem to some that in our discussion of the rela- 
tionships of love and pain, we have covered a very wide field. 
This was inevitable. The subject is peculiarly difficult -and 
complex, and if we are to gain a real insight into its nature 
we must not attempt to force the facts to fit into any narrow 
and artificial formulas of our own construction. Yet, as we 
have unraveled this seemingly confused mass of phenomena it 
will not have escaped the careful reader that the apparently 
diverse threads we have disentangled run in a parallel and 
uniform manner; they all have a like source and they all con- 
verge to a like result. We have seen that the starting-point 
of the whole group of manifestations must be found in the 
essential facts of courtship among animal and primitive human 
societies. Pain is seldom very far from some of the phases 
of primitive courtship; but it is not the pain which is the 
essential element in courtship, it is the state of intense emo- 
tion, of tumescence, with which at any moment, in some shape 
or another, pain may, in some way or another, he brought into 
connection. So that we have come to see that in the phrase 
“love and pain” we have to understand by “pain” a state of 
intense emotional excitement with which pain in the stricter 
sense may be associated, hut is by no means necessarily asso- 
ciated. It is the strong emotion which exerts the irresistible 
fascination in the lover, in his partner, or in both. The pain 
is merely the means to that end. It is the lever which is em- 
ployed to bring the emotional force to bear on the sexual 
( 184 ) 
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impulse. The question of love and pain is mainly a question 
of emotional dynamics. 

In attaining this view of our subject we have learned that 
any impulse of true cruelty is almost outside the field altogether. 
The mistake was indeed, obvious and inevitable. Let us 
suppose that every musical instrument is sensitive and that 
every musical performance involves the infliction of pain on the, 
instrument. It would theu be very difficult indeed to realize 
that the pleasure of music lies by no means in the infliction of 
pain. We should certainly find wonld-be scientific and analyt- 
ical people ready to declare that the pleasure of music is the 
pleasure of giving pain, and that the emotional effects of music 
are due to the pain thus inflicted. In algolagnia, as in music, 
it is not cruelty that is sought; it is the joy of being plunged 
among the waves of that gi’eat primitive ocean of emotions which 
underlies the variegated world of our everyday lives, and pain — 
a pain which, as we have seen, is often deprived so far. as pos- 
sible of cruelty, though sometimes by very thin and feeble devices 
— is merely the channel by which that ocean is reached. 

If we try to earry our inquiry beyond tlie point we have 
been content to reaeh, and ask ourselves why this emotional 
intoxication exerts so irresistible a fascination, we might find 
a final reply in the explanation of hfietzsche — ^^vho regarded 
this kind of intoxication as of great significance both in life 
and in art — ^that it gives ns the consciousness of energy and the 
satisfaction of onr craving for power. ^ To can-y the inquiry to 
this point would be, however, to take it into a somewhat 
speculative and metaphysical region, and we have perhaps done 
well not to attempt to analyze further the Joy of emotional 
expansion. We must be content to regard the profound satis- 

I See, for instance, the section “Zur Physiologie der Kunst” in 
isTietzsche’a fragmentary work, Der Wille mr Maoht, Werke, Bd. xv. 
Groos (Spiele der Mensolwn, p. 89) refers to the significance of the fact 
that nearly all races have special methods of procuring intoxioation. 
Cf. Partridge’s study of the psychology of alcohol (American Journal 
of Psychology, April, 1900). “It is hard to imagine,” this writer 
remarks of intoxicants, “what the religious or social consciousness of 
primitive man would have been without them.” 
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faction of emotion as due to a mdespread motor excitement, 
the elements of which we cannot yet completely analyze. i 

It is because the joy of emotional intoxication is the end 
really songht that we have to regard the snpposed opposition 
between “sadism” and “masochism” as imimportant and indeed 
misleading. The emotional value of pain is equally great 
whether the pain is inflicted, suffered, witnessed, or merely 
exists as a mental imagination, and there is no reason why it 
should not coexist in all these forms in the same person, as, 
in fact, we frequently find it. 

The particular emotions which are invoked by pain to 
reinforce the sexual impulse are more especially anger and 
fear, and, as vre have seen, these two very powerful and primi- 
tive emotions are — on the active and passive sides, respectively 
—the emotions most constantly brought into play in animal 
and early human, courtship; so that they naturally constitute 
the emotional reservoirs from which the sexual impulse may 
still most easily draw. It is not difficult to show that the vari- 
ous forms in which “pain” — as we must here understand pain 
—is employed in the service of the sexual impulse are mainly 
manifestations or transformations of anger or fear, either in 
their simple or usually more complex foims, in some of winch 
anger and fear may be mingled. 

We thus accept the biological origin of the psychological 
association between love and pain; it is traceable to the phe- 
nomena of animal courtship. We do not on this account ex- 
clude the more direct physiological factor. It may seem sur- 
prising that manifestations that have their origin in primeval 

1 The iniisoular element is the most conspicuous in emotion, though 
it is not possible, as a careful student of the emotions (H. It. Marshall, 
Padn, Pleasure, a/nd JEstlietios, p. 84) well points out, “to limit the 
physical activities involved with the emotions to such effects of vohm- 
■^iry innervation or alteration of size of blood-vessels or spasm of organic 
Hinscle, as Lange seems to thinic determines them; nor to increase or 
decrease of mnsol e-power, as Fdrd’s results might suggest; nor to such 
changes, in relation of size of capillaries, in voluntary innervation, in 
respiratory and heart fnnotioning, as Lelimann has observed. . . . 

■Smotions seem to me to be ooinoidents of reactions of the whole organ- 
ism tending to certain results.” 
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forms of coTirtsliiip should in many cases coincide "with actual 
sensations of definite anatomical base today, and still more 
surprising that these traditional manifestations and actual sen- 
sations should so often be eomplementai'y to each other in their 
active and passive aspects : that is to say, that the pleasure of 
whipping should be matched by the jrleasure of being whipped, 
the pleasure of mock strangling by the pleasure of being so 
strangled, that pain inflicted is not more desirable than pain 
guffered. But such coincidence is of the very essence of the 
whole group of phenomena. The manifestations of courtship 
were from the first conditioned by physiological facts; it is not 
strange that they should always tend to run pai-i passu with 
physiological facts. The manifestations which failed to find 
anchorage in physiological relationships might well tend to die 
nut, Even under the most normal circumstances, in healthy 
persons of healthy heredity, the manifestations we have been 
considering are liable to make themselves felt. Under such 
circumstances, however, they never become of the first im- 
portance in the sexual process; they are often little more than 
play. It is only tinder neurasthenic or neuropathic conditions 
—that is to say, in an organism which from acquired or con- 
genital causes, and usually perhaps both, has become enfeebled, 
irritable, '‘fatigued” — that these manifestations are liable to 
flourish vigorously, to come to the forefront of sexual conscious- 
ness, and even to attain such seriously urgent importance that 
they may in themselves constitute the entire end and ahn of 
sexual desire. Under these pathological conditions, pain, in 
the broad and special sense in which we have been obliged to 
define it, becomes a welcome tonic and a more or less indis- 
pensable stimulant to the sexual system. 

It will not have escaped the careful reader that in follow- 
ing out our subject we have sometimes been brought into con- 
taot with manifestations which scarcely seem to come within 
any definition of pain. This is undoubtedly so, and the refer- 
inoes to these manifestations were not accidental, for they 
serve to indicate the real bearings of our subject. The rela« 
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tionsMps of love and pain constitute a subject at once of so 
much gravity and so much psychological significance that it 
was well to devote to them a special study. But pain, as we 
have here to understand it, largely constitutes a special case 
of what we shall later learn to know as erotic symbolism : that 
is to say, the psychic condition in which a part of the sexual 
process, a single idea or group of ideas, tends to assume un- 
usual importance, or even to occupy the whole field of sexual 
consciousness, the part becoming a symbol that stands for the 
whole. When we come to the discussion of this great group 
of abnormal sexual manifestations it will frequently be neces- 
sary to refer to the results we have reached in studying the 
sexual significance of pain, 
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A SPECIAL and detailed study of the noimal ehaiacters 
of the sexual impulse iu men seems unnecessary. I liaxe else- 
where discussed various aspects of the male sexual impulse, 
and others remain for later discussion. But to deal ■with, it 
broadly as a whole seems unnecessary, if only because it is 
predominantly open and aggressive. Moreover, since the con- 
stitution of society has largely been in the hands of men, the 
nature of the sexual impulse in men has largely been expressed 
in the written and unwritten codes of social law. The sexual 
instinct in women is much more elusive. This, indeed, is in- 
volved at the outset in the organic psychological play of male 
and female, manifesting itself in the phenomena of modesty 
and courting. The same elnsivenesa, the same mocking mys- 
tery, meet us throughout when we seek to investigate tbs, 
ijianifestations of the sexual impulse in women. Nor is it easy 
to find any full and authentic record of a social state clearly 
founded in sexual matters oh the demands of woman’s nature. 

An illustration of our ignorance and bias in these matters is fur- 
nished by the relationship , of marriage, celibacy, and divorce to suicide 
in the two sexes. There can be no doubt that the sexual emotions of 
women have a profound influence in determining suicide. This is in- 
dicated, among other facts, by a comparison of the suieide-rate in the 
sexes according to age; while in men the frequency of suicide increases 
progressively throughout life, in women there is an arrest after the age 
of 30; that is to say, when the period of most intense sexual emotion 
has been passed. This phenomenon is witnessed among peoples so un- 
like as the Piench, the Prussians, and the Italians. Now, how do 
marriage and divorce affect the sexual liability to suicide? We are al- 
ways accustomed to say that marriage protects women, and it is even 
asserted that men have self-sacriflciiigly maintained the institution of 
marriage mainly for the benefit of women. Professor Durkheim, how- 
ever, who has studied suicide elaborately from the sociological stand- 
point, so far as possible eliminating fallacies, has in recent years 
thrown considerable doubt on the current assumption. He shows that 

( 189 } 
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if we taJ^e fhe tendency to suicide as a test, and eliminate the influ- 
ence of clnldTen, who are an nndou'bted protection to women, It is not 
women, but men, who are protected by marriage, and that the protection 
of women from suicide increases regularly as diyorees increase. After 
discussing these points exliaustively, “we reach a conclusion,” he 
states, “considerably remot^ed from the current view of marriage and 
the part it plays. It is rega-rded as having been instituted for the sake 
of the wife and . to protect her weakness against masculine caprices, 
hfonogamy, especially, is very often presented as a sacrifice of man’s 
polygamous instincts, made in order to ameliorate the condition of 
woman in marriage. In reality, whatever may have been the historical 
causes which determined this restriction, it is nian who has profited 
most. The liberty which he has thus renounced could only have been 
a source of torment to Mm. Woman had not the same reasons for 
abandoning freedom, and from this point of view we may say that in 
submitting to the same rule it is she who has made the sacrifllee.” (IS. 
Durkheini, ie Snioide, 1897, pp. 186-214, 280-311.) 

There is possibly some significance in the varying incidence of in- 
sanity in unmarried men. and rmmarried women as compared with the 
married. At Erlangen, for example, Hagen found that among insane 
women the preponderance of the single over the married is not nearly 
80 great as among insane ’men, marriage appearing to exert a much 
more marked prophyladtic influence in the case of man than of women. 
(E. W. Hagen, StatistisoJie Vntersuohungen Uler Q-eisteshranhheiten, 
1870, p. 153.) The phenomena are here, however, highly complex, and, 
as Hagen himself points out, the prophylactie influence, of : marriage, 
while very probable, is not the only or even the chief factor at work. 

It is worth noting that exactly the same sexual difference may be 
traced in England, It appears that, in ratio to similar groups’ in the 
general population (taking the’years' 1876-1900, inclusive), the number 
of admissions to asylums is the same for both sexes among married 
people (i.e., 8,6); hut for the single it is larger among the men (4.8 to 
4.6 ) , as also it is among' the widowed (17.9 to 13.9 ) {FifUj-sicoth Anmal 
Report of the Oommissioners in Inmacg, Bnglcmd a/nS 'Wales, 1902, p. 
141). This would seem to indicate that when living apart from men 
the tendenoy to . insanity is less in women, but is raised to the male 
level when the sexes live together in marriage. 

Much the same seems to hold true of criminality. It was long 
since noted by Horsley that in England marriage decidedly increases 
the tendency to crime in women, though it decidedly decreases it in 
men. Prinzing has shown (Zeitsohrift filr So^iaUmssenschaft, Bd. ii, 
1809) that this- is also the ease in Germany. 
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Similarly marriage decreases the tendency of men to become 
habitual drunkards and increases that of women. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the average age of the men is greater than that of the 
women, the majority of the men admitted to the inebriate reformatories 
under the English Inebriates Acts are single; the majority of the 
women are married; of 865 women so admitted 32 per cent, were single, 
BO per cent, married, and 18 per cent, widows. {British Medioal 
Journal, Sept. 2, 1911, p. 618.) 

It tlms happens that even the elementary characters of 
the sexual impulse in women still arouse, even among the most 
competent physiological and medical' a'athorities,~not least so 
when they are themselves women,— the most divergent opin- 
ions. Its very existence even may he said to be questioned. 
It would generally be agreed that among men the strength of 
the sexual impulse varies within a considerable range, but that 
it is very rarely altogether absent, such total absence being 
abnormal and probably more or less pathological But if ap- 
plied to women, this statement is by no means always accepted. 
By many, sexual anesthesia is considered natural in women, 
some even declaring that any other opinion would he degrading 
to women; even by those who do not hold this opinion it is 
believed that there is an unnatural prevalence of sexual fri- 
gidity among civilized women. On these grounds it is desirable 
to deal generally with this and other elementary questions of 
allied character, 



The Primitive View of Women — As a Supernatural Element in 
Life — ^As Peculiarly Embodying the Sexual Instinct— The Modern Tend- 
ency to Underestimate the Sexual Impulse in Women — Tliis Tendency 
Confined to Eeoent Times-— Sexual Anesthesia- — Its Prevalence- DilS- 
culties in Investigating the Subject — Some Attempts to Investigate it— 
Sexual Anesthesia : must be Kegarded as Abnormal— The Tendency to 
Spontaneous Manifestations of the Sexual Impulse in Young Girls at 
Puberty. 

very early times it seems possible to trace two 
streams of opinion regarding women; on the one handj a tend- 
ency to regard women as a supernatural element in life^ more 
or less superior to men, and, on the other hand, a tendency to 
regard women as especially embodying the sexual instinct and 
as peculiarly prone to exliibit its manifestations. 

In the most primitive societies, indeed, the two views 
seem to be to some extent amalgamated; or, it should rather 
be said, they have not yet been differentiated; and, as in such 
societies it is usual to venerate the generative principle of 
nature and its embodiments in the human body and in human 
functions, such a co-ordination of ideas is entirely rational. 
But with the clevelopmeut of culture the tendency is for tliis 
homogeneous conception to be split up into two inharmonious 
tendencies. Even apart from Chiistianity and before its ad- 
vent this may be noted. It was, however, to Christianity and 
the Christian ascetic spirit that we owe the complete differ- 
entiation and extreme development which these opposing views 
have reached. The condemnation of sexuality involved the 
gloriflcation of the virgin; and indifference, even contempt, 
was felt for the woman who exercised sexual functions. It 
remained open to anyone, according to his own temperament, 
to identify the typical average woman with the one or with 
the other type; all the fund of latent sexual emotion which no 
ascetic rule can cinsh out of the human heart assured the 
a92> 
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picturesque idealization alilie of the angelic and the diabolic 
types of woman. We may trace tlie same influence subtly 
lurldng even in the most would-be scientific statements of 
anthropologists and physicians today, i 

It may not be out of place to recall at tMs point, on.ee more, tlia 
fact, fairly obvious indeed, that the judgments of men concerning women 
are very rarely matters of cold scientific observation, but are oolorei 
both by their own sexual emotions and by tbeir own moral attitude 
toward the sexual impulse. The ascetic who is unsuccessfully warrinj? 
witli his own carnal impulses may (like the voluptuary) see nothing ii> 
■women but incarnations of sexual impulse; the ascetic who has s'ub' 
dued his own carnal impulses may see no elements of sex in women at 
all. Thus the opinions regarding this matter are not only tinged by ele- 
ments of primitive culture, but by elements of indmdual disposition, 
Statements about the sexual impulses of women often tell us leas about 
women than about the persons who make them. 

The curious manner in which for men -women become inoarnationa 
of the sexual impulse is shown by the tendency of both general and 
personal names for women to become applicable to prostitutes only. 
This is the ease with the -words “garee” and “fille” in French, ‘■‘Miidohen” 
and “Dime” in German, as -well as with the French “oatin" ( Catherine) 
and the German “Metze” (Mathilde). (See, e,g., R, Kleinpaul, Die 
Rathsel der Sprache, 1890, pp. 197-198.) 

At the same time, though -vi'e have to recognize the presence of 
elements -which color and distort in various -ways the judgments of men 
regarding women, it must not he hastily assumed that these elements 
render discussion of the question altogether unprofitable. In moat cases 
such prejudices lead chiefly to a one-sided solution of facta, against 
■which we can guard. 

Wliilo, however,, these two opposing currents of opinion 
are of very ancient origin, it is only within quite recent times, 
and only in two or three countries, that they have led to any 
marked difference of opinion regarding the sexual aptitude of 
women. In ancient times men blamed women for concupis- 
cence or praised them for chastity, hut it seems to have been 
reserved for the nineteenth century to state that women are 

1 1 have had occasion to refer -to the historic evolution of male 
opinion regarding women in previous volumes, as, g.jt., Man and Woman, 
chapter i, and the appendix on “The Influence of Menstruation on the 
Position of Women”' in the first volume of these Studies. 
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apt to be congenitally incapable of experiencing complete sex- 
nal satisfaction, and peculiarly liable to sexual anesthesia. 
This idea appears to have been almost unknown to the eighteenth 
century. During the last century, however, and more especially 
in England, Germany, and Italy, this opinion has been frequently 
set down, sometimes even as a matter of course, with a tincture 
of contempt or pity for any woman afflicted with sexual emotions. 

In. tlie treatise On Qen&raiion (cliapter v), which until recent 
times was cominonly ascribed to HippoerateSj it is stated that men 
have greater pleasure in coitus than women, though the pleasure of 
women lasts longer, and this opinion, though not usually accepted, was 
treated with great respect by medical authors down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Tlius A. Laurentius (Du Laurens), after a long 
discussion, decides that men have stronger sexual desire and greater 
pleasure iu coitus than women. (Siatoria Anatomica Suma/ivi Corporis, 
169D, lib. viii, quest, ii and vii.) 

About half a century ago a book entitled Functions and Disorders 
of the Reproductive Organs, by W. Aoton, a surgeon, passed through 
many editions and was popularly regarded as a standard authority on 
the subjects with which it deals. This extraordinary hook is almost 
solely concerned with men; the author evidently regards the function 
of reproduction as almost exclusively appertaining to men, Women, if 
•■‘well brought up,” are, and should be, he states, in England, absolutely 
ignorant of all matters concerning it. “I should say,” this author again 
remarks, “that the majority of women (happily for society) are not 
very much troubled with sexual feeling of any kind.” Tire supposition 
that women do possess sexual feelings he considers “a vile aspersion.” 

In the article “Generation,” contained in another medical work 
belonging to the middle of the nineteenth century,— Rees’s Cyclopedia , — 
we find the following statement: “That a mucous fluid is sometimes 
found ill coition from the internal organs and vagina is undoubted; but 
this only happens in lascivious women, or such as live luxuriously.” 

Gall had stated decisively that the sexual desires of men are 
stronger and more imperious than those of women. (Fonotions dti 
Oerveau, 1825, vol. iii, pp. 24:1-271.) 

Raciborski declared that three-fourths of women merely endure 
the approaches of men. {'De la Puhertd ohen la Femme, 1844, p. 486.) 

“When the question is carefully inquired into and without preju- 
dice,” said Lawson Tait, “it is found that women have their sexual ap- 
petites far less developed than men.” (Lawson Tait, “Remote Effects 
of Removal of the Uterine Appendages,” Provincial Medical Journal, 
May, 1891.) “The sexual instinct is very powerful in man and com- 
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paratively weak in women/’ he stated elsewhere {Diseases of Wom-m, 
1S89, p. GO). 

Hammond stated that, leaving prostitutes out of oonsi deration, 
it is doubtful if in one-tenth of the instances of intercourse they 
[women] experience the slightest pleasurable sensation from first to 
last (Hammond, Sensual Impotence, p, 300), and he considered (p. 
281) that this condition, was sometimes congenital. 

Lombroao and I’errero consider that sexual sensibility, as well as 
all other forma of sensibility, is less prouounoed in women, and they 
bring forward various facts and opinions which seem to them to point 
in the same direction. “Woman is naturally and organically frigid.” 
At the same time they consider that, while erethism is less, sexuality 
is greater than in men. (Lombroso and Fcrrero, La Donm DcUnquente, 
la ProsUtuta, e la Donna Normale, 1893, pp. 64-58.) 

“It is an altogether false idea,” Fehling declared, in his rectorial 
address at the 'University of Basel in 1891, “that a young woman has 
just ns strong an impulse to the opposite sex as a young man. . 

The appearance of the sexual side in the love of a young girl is patho- 
logical.” (PI. Pehling, Die BesHmmung der Frau, 1802, p. 18.) In his 
Lehriueh der Frauen'kra.nlcheiten the same gynecological authority 
states his belief that half of all women are not sexually excitable. 

Krafft-Ebing was of opinion that women require less sexual satis- 
faction than men, being less sensual. (Krafft-Bbing, “Uebar Neurosen 
mid Psychosen duroli sexuelle Abstinenz,” Jahrluolior filr FsyoMatrie, 
1888, Bd, viii, ht, 1 and 2.) 

“In the normal woman, especially of the higher social classes,” 
states Windsoheid, “the sexual instinct is acquired, not inborn ; when it 
is inborn, or awakes by itself, there ia abnormality. Since women do 
not know this instinct before marriage, they do not miss it when they 
have no occasion in life to loara it.” (F. Windscheid, “Die Beziehungen 
zwischen Gynakologie und Neurologie,” Zentralblatt fiir Q-yn&hologie, 
1806, No. 22; quoted by Moll, Libido SewuaUs, Bd. i, p. 271.) 

“The sensuality of men,” Moll states, "is in my opinion very 
much gi'eater than, that of women.” (A. Moll, Die Kontrdre Sexual- 
empflndung, third edition, 1899, p. 692.) 

“Women are, in general, less sensual than men,” remarks Naoke, 
“notwithstanding the alleged greater nervous supply of their sexual 
organs.” (P. Nhcke, “Kritisches zum Kapitel der Sexualitat,” Arohiv 
filr PsycMatrie, 1899, p. 341.) 

Lowenfeld states that in normal young girls the speoifloally sexual 
feelings are absolutely unknown; so that desire cannot exist in them. 
Putting aside the not inconsiderable proportion of women in whom this 
absence of desire may persist and he permanent, even after sexual re- 
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lationsMps have begun, thus constituting absohite frigidity, in a still 
larger number desire remains extremely moderate, constituting a state 
of relative frigidity. He adds that he cannot unconditionally support 
the view of Pilrbringer, who is inclined to ascribe sexual coldness to the 
majority of German married women. (L. Liiwenfeld, Secoiiallelen iind 
Vervenleiden, 1899, second edition, p. 11.) 

Adler, who discusses the question at some length, decides that the 
sexual needs of women are less than those of men, though in some 
cases the orgasm in quantity and quality greatly exceeds that of men. 
He believes, not only that the sexual impulse in women is absolutely 
leas than in men, and requires stronger stimulation to arouse it, but 
that also it suffers from a latency due to inhibition, which acts like a 
foreign body in the brain (analogous to the psychic trauma of Breuer 
and Hreud in hysteria), and demands great skill in the man 'vvlio is 
to awaken the woman to love. (0. Adler, Die Mangelhaf te &esolileclUs- 
empflndunff des Weibes, 1904, pp. 47, 126 et seg.y also enlarged second 
edition, 1911; id., "Dio Frigide Fr.au,” Seceual-Prohleme, Jan., 1012.) 

It moist not, liowever, be supposed that this view of the 
natural tendency of women to frigidity has everywhere found 
acceptance. It is not only an opinion of very recent growth, 
but is confined, on the whole, to a few countries. 

“Turn to history,” wrote Brierre de Boismonfc, “and on every page 
you will be able to recognize the predominance of erotic ideas in women.” 
It is the same today, he adds, and he attributes it to the fact that men 
are more easily able to gratify their sexual impulses. (Des Bullumm- 
tions, 1802, p. 431.) 

The laws of Manu attribute to women ooneupiscence and anger, 
the love of bed and of adornment. 

The Jews attributed to women greater sexual desire than to men. 
This is illustrated, according to Knobel (as quoted by Dillmann), by 
(fenesis, oil ap ter iii, v. 16. 

In Greek antiquity the romance and sentiment of love were mainly 
felt toward persons of tbs same sex, and were divorced from the more 
purely sexual feelings felt for pei-sons of opposite sex. Theognis com- 
pared marriage to cattle-breeding. In love between men and women the 
latter were nearly always regarded as taking the more active part. In 
all Greek love-stories of early date the woman falls in love with the 
man, and never the reverse. JSschylns makes even a father assume that 
his daughters will misbehave if left to themselves. Euripides emphasized 
the importance of women; “The Euripidean woman who ‘falls in love’ 
thinks first of all: ‘How can I seduce the man I love?’” (B, Fi 
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Beneoke, 4.»W«wio/iws of Colophon and the Position of Women in Greek 
Poetry, 1896, pp. 34, 54.) 

Tlie most lartious passage in Latin literatuTe as to tlie question of 
■whether men oi‘ ■women obtain greater pleas'ui'e from sexual intercourse 
is that in 'wliioh Ovid narrates the legend of Tiresias {Metamorphoses, 
iii, 317-333). Tiresias, having been both a man and a ■woman, decided 
in favor of women. This paasage was frequently quoted down to the. 
eighteenth century. 

In a passage quoted from a lost work of Gtalen by the Arabian 
biographer, Abu-l-Earaj, that great physician says of the Christians 
“that they practice celibacy, that even many of their women do so.” 
So that in Galen’s opinion it was more difficult for a woman than for a 
man to he continent. 

The same view is ■widely prevalent among Arabic airthors, and there 
is an Arabic saying that “The longing of the woman for the penis is 
greater than that of the man for the vulva.” 

In China, remarks Dr. Coltman, “when an old gentleman of my 
acquaintance was visiting me my little daughter, 6 years old, ran into 
the room, and, climbing upon my knee, kissed me. M.y visitor expressed 
his surprise, and remarked: ‘We never kiss our daughters when they 
are so large ; we may when they are very small, but not af'ter they are 
3 years old,’ said he, ‘because it is apt to excite in them bad emotions.’ ” 
(Coltman, The Chinese, 1000, p. 99.) 

The early Christian Fathers clearly show that they regard women 
as more inclined to sexual enjoyment than men. That was, for instance, 
the opinion of Tertullian {De Virginih-us Velandis, chapter x), and it is 
clearly implied in some of St. Jerome’s epistles. 

N'otwithstanding the influence of Christianity, among the vigorous 
barbarian races of medieval Europe, the existence of sexual appetite in 
women was not considered to be, as it later became, a matter to he 
concealed or denied. Thus in 1068 the ecclesiastical historian, Ordericus 
Vitalis (himself half Norman and half English), narrates that the 
wives of the Norman knights who had accompanied William the Con- 
queror to England two years earlier sent over to their husbands to aay 
that they were consumed by the fierce flames of desire (“soeva libidinia 
face urebantur”), and that if their husbands failed to return very 
sliortly they proposed to take other husbands. It is added that this 
threat brought a few husbands back ■to their wanton ladies {‘Tasoivia 
dominabus snis”). 

During the medieval period in Europe, largely in consequence, no 
doubt, of the predominance of ascetic ideals set up by men who naturally 
regarded woman as the symbol of sex, the doctrine of the incontinence 
ftf. voman became firmly fixed, and it; is unnecessary and unprofitable to 
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quote examples. It is sufficient to mention the very comprehensivo 
statement of Jean de Meung (in the Roman de la Rose, 9903) : — . 

“Toutes esteSj aerOs, ou ffltea 
De fait ou de volimtd putes.” 

The satirical Jean de Meung was, however, a somewhat extreme 
and untypical representative of his age, and the fourteenth century 
Johannes de Sancto Amando (Jean de St. Amand) gives a somewhat 
more scientifically based opinion (quoted by Pagel, Neue Hiterarische 
Beitriige sw Mittelalierliolwn Medioin, 1896, p. 30) that sexual desire 
is stronger in women than in men. 

Humanism and the spread of the Eenaissance movement brought 
in a spirit more sympathetie to women. Soon after, especially in Italy 
and Trance, we begin to find attempts at analyzing the sexual emotions, 
which are not always without a certain subtlety. In the seventeenth 
century a book of this kind was written by Venette. In matters ot 
love, Venette declared, "men are but children compared to women, In 
these matters women have a more lively imagination, and they usually 
have more leisure to think of love. Women are much more lascivious 
and amorous than men.” This is the conclusion reached in a chapter 
devoted to the question whether men or women are the more amorous. 
In a subsequent chapter, dealing with the question whether men or 
women receive more pleasure from the sexual embrace, Venette con- 
cludes, after admitting the great difficulty of the question, 'that man’s 
pleasure is greater, but woman’s lasts longer, (N. Venette, Be la 
G-inAration de I’Eomme ou Tableau de VAmour Conjugal, Amsterdam, 
1688.) • 

At a much earlier date, however, Montaigne had discussed this 
matter with his usual wisdom, and, while pointing out that men have 
imposed their own rule of life on women and their own ideals, and have 
demanded from them opposite and contradictory virtues,— a statement 
not yet antiquated, — he argues that women are incomparably more apt 
and more ardent in love than men are, and that in this matter they 
always know far more than men can teach them, for “it is a discipline 
that is born in their veins.” (Montaigne, Esswis, book iii, chapter v.) 

The old physiologists generally mentioned the appearance of sexual 
desire in girls as one of the normal signs of puberty. Tills may he 
seen in the numerous quotations brought together by Sohurig, in his 
Parthenologia, cap. ii. 

A , long succession of distinguished physicians throughout the 
seventeenth century discussed at more or less length the relative amount 
of sexual desire in men and women, and the relative degree of their 
pleasure in coitus. It is remarkable that, although they usually attach 
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great weiglit to the supposed opiniou of Hippocrates in the opposite 
sense, most of them decide that both desire and pleasure are greater 
in women. 

Plazzonus decides that women have more sources of pleasure in 
coitus than men because of the larger extent of surface excited; and if 
it were not so, he adds, women would not be indrrced to incur the pains 
and risk.s of pregnancy and childbirth. (Plazzonus, De Ptu-Wbus Qener- 
ationi Insermenti'bus, 1621, lib. ii, cap. xiii.) 

“Without doubt,” says Ferrand, “woman is more passionate than 
man, and more often torn by the evils of love.” (Ferrand, De la 
Maladie d’ Amour, 1023, chapter ii.) 

Zacehia, mainly on a priori grounds, concludes that women have 
more pleasure in coitus than men. (Zacehia, Qutcsiiones Medioo-legales, 
1030, lib. iii, quest, vii.) 

Sinibaldua, discussing whether men or women have more salacity, 
decides in favor of women. (J. B. Sinibaldus, Oeneanthropeia, 1642, 
lib. ii, tract, ii, cap. v.) 

Hornius believed that women have greater sexual pleasure than 
men, though he mainly supported his opinion by the authority of 
classical poets. (Hornius, Mistoria Naturalis, 1670, lib. iii, cap. i.) 

Nenter describes what we may now call women’s affectability, and 
considers that it makes them more prone than men to the sexual 
emotions, as is shown by the fact that, notwithstanding their modesty, 
they sometimes make sexual advances. ■ This greater proneness of women 
to the sexual impulse is, he remarks, entirely natural and right, for 
the work of generation is mainly carried on by women, and love is its 
basis; “generationis fundamentum est amor.” (G. P. Nenter, Theoria 
Eominis Sani, 1714, cap. v, memb. ii.) 

The above opinions of seventeenth-century physicians are quoted 
from, the original sources. Sohurig, in his ffynaioologia (pp. 46-50 and 
71-81), quotes a number of passages on this subject from medical 
authorities of the same period, on which I have not di’awn. 

Sfinancour, in his flue and suggestive book on love, first published 
in 1808, asks: “Has sexual pleasure the same power on the sex which 
less loudly demands it? It has more, at all events in some respects. 
The veiy vigor and lahoriousness of men may lead them to neglect love, 
but the constant cares of maternity make women feel how important 
it must ever be to them. We must remember also that in men the 
special emotions of love only have a single focus, while in women the 
organs of lactation are united to those of conception. Our feelings are 
all determined by these material causes.” (SOnaneour, De VAmow, 
fourth edition, 1834, vol. i, p. 68.) A later psychologist of love, 
this time a woman, Ellen Key, states that woman’s erotic demands, 
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thougli more silent than man’s, are stronger. {Ellen Key, Veher Liehe 
tind Elie, p. 138.) 

Michael Eyan considered that sexual enjoyment “is more deli- 
cious and protracted” in -women, and ascribed this to a more sensitive 
nervous system, a finer and more delicate skin, more acute feelings, and 
the fact tliat in women the mammse are the seat of a vivid sensibility 
in sympathy -with the uterus. (M. Eyan, Philosophy of Marriage^ 
1837, p. 153.) 

Buseli was inclined to think -women have greater sexual pleasure 
than men. (D. W. H. Btrach, Das Oesehleohislehen des Weihes, 1839, 
vol, i, p, 69.) Kobelt held that the anatomical conformation of the 
Sexual organs in women led to the eonelusion that this must be the 
case. 

Quttceit, speaking of his thirty years’ medical experience in Uussia, 
says ; “In Russia at all events, a girl, as very many have ackno-wledged 
to me, cannot resist the ever sti'onger impulses of sex beyond the twenty- 
second or twenty-third year. And if she cannot do so in natural ways 
she adopts artifloial ways. The belief that the feminine sex feels the 
stimulus, of sex less than the male is quite false.” (Gutteeit, Dreissig 
Jahre Preuxis, 1873, theil i,. p. 313.) 

In Scandinavia, according to Vedeler, the sexual emotions are at 
least as strong in women as in men (Vedeler, “De Impotentia Femi- 
narum,” Norsh Magasin for LaegevidensJeaben, March, 1894). In 
^Sweden, Dr. Eklnnd, of Stockholm, remarking that from 25 to 33 per 
cent, of the births are illegitimate, adds : “We hardly ever hear anyone 
talk of a woman, Ivaving been seduced, simply because the lust is at the 
-worst in the woman, -^vlio, ,as a rule, is the seducing party.” (Eklnnd, 
Transactions of the American Association of Ohstetriciam, Philadel- 
phia, 1892, p. 307.) 

On the opposite side of the Baltic, in the Kbnigsberg district, the 
same observation has been made. Intercourse before marriage is the 
rule in moat villages of this agricultural district, among the working 
classes, with or witliout intention of subsequent marriage; “the girls 
are often the seducing parties, or at least very willing; they seek to 
bind their lovers to them and compel them to marriage.” In the Koslin 
district of Pomerania, where intercourse between the girls and youths 
is common, the girls come to the youths’ x-ooms even more frequently 
than the youths to the girls’. In some of the Dantzig districts the girls 
give themselves to the youths, and even seduce them, sometimes, but 
not always, with a view of marriage. (Wittenberg, Die gesohleohtsit- 
tUolien Verhalten der handbewolmer im Deutsohen Beiohe, 1897, Edi i, 
pp. 47, 61, 83.) 

Mantegazza devoted great attention to this point in several of -the 
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works Ire publislied during fifty yearsj and was decidedly of tire 
ojjinion tliat tire sexual emotions are much stronger in women tlian in 
men, and that women liarQ much more enjoyment in sexual intercourse. 
In his Fisiologia, del Piaoere he supports this view, and refers to the 
greater complexity of the genital apparatus in women (as well as its 
larger surface and more protected position), to what he considers to he 
the keener sensibility of women generally, to the passivity of women, 
etc.; and he considers that sexual pleasure is rendered more seductive 
to women by the mystery in which it is veiled for them by modesty and 
our social habits. In a more recent work (Fisiologia della Pormot, cap. 
viii) Mantegazza returns to this subject, and remarks that long ex- 
perience, while confirming his early opinion, has modified it to the 
extent that he now believes that, as compared with men, the sexual 
emotions of women vary within far wider limits. Among men few are 
quite insensitive to the physical pleasures of love, while, on the other 
hand, few arc thrown by the violence of its emotional manifestations 
into a state of syncope or convulsions. Among women, while some are 
absolutely insensitive, others (as in cases with which he was acquainted) 
are so violently excited by the paradise of physical love that, after the 
sexual embrace, they faint or fall into a cataleptic condition for several 
hours. 

“Physical sex is a larger factor in the life of the woman. . . 

If this be true of the physical element, it is equally true of the mental 
element.” (Dr, Elizabeth Blackwell, The Suman Element in Seal, fifth 
edition, 1804, p. 47.) 

“In the female sex,” remarks Clouston, “reproduction is a more 
dominant function of the organism than in the male, and has far larger, 
if not more intense, relationships to feeling, judgment, and volition.” 
(Clouston, Neuroses of Development, 1891.) 

“It may be said,” Marro states, “that in woman the visceral sys- 
tem reacts, if not with gre-ater intensity, certainly in a more general 
manner, to all the impressions, having a sexual basis, which dominate 
the life of woman, if not as sexual emotions properly so called, as related 
emotions closely dependent on the reproductive instinct.” (A. Marro, 
La Puherid, 1808, p. 233.) 

Eorel also believed (Die Seamelle Frctge, p. 274) that women are 
more erotic than men. 

The gynecologist Kisch states his belief that “The sexual impulse 
is so powerful in women that at certain periods of life its primitive force 
dominates her whole nature, and there can be no room left for I’cason to 
argue concerning reproduction; on the contrary, union is desired even 
in the presence of the fear of reproduction or when there can ha no ques- 
tion of it.” He regards absence of sexual feeling in women as patho- 
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logical. {Kisch., SieriUtat ties Weibes, second edition, pp. 205-206.) 
In Ills later -work (2'/ie Sexual Life of Woman) Kisck again asserts that 
sexual impulse always exists in mature ■women (in tire atsence of 
organic sexual defect and cerebral disease) , tbougli it varies in strength 
and may be repressed. In adolescent girls, however, it is weaker than 
in youths of the same age. After she has had sexual experiences, Kisch 
maintains, a woman’s sexual emotions are just as powerful as a man’s 
though she has more motives than a man for controlling them. 

Eulenburg is of the same opinion as ICiseh, and sharply criticises 
the loose assertion of some authorities who have expressed themselves 
in au opposite sense. (A. Eulenbui'g, Becmale Neuropathie, pp. 88-0Oj 
the same author has dealt with the point in the Zukunft, Uecember 2 
1893.) 

Kossmann states that the opinion as to the widespread existence 
of frigidity among women is a fable. (Kossmann, Allgememe Qym- 
cologie, 1903, p. 362.) 

Bloch concludes that “in most cases the sexual coldness of women 
is in fact only apparent, either due to the concealment of glowing 
sexuality beneath the veil of outward reticence prescribed by conven- 
tional morality, or else to the husband who has not succeeded in 
arousing erotic sensations -which are complicated and with difficulty 
awakened. . . . Tlie sexual sensibility of women is certainly 

different from that of men, but in strength it is at least as great.” 
(Iwan Bloch, Das Sexualleien -wnserer Zeit, 1907, ch. v.) 

Nystrbm, also, after devoting a chapter to the discussion of the 
causes of sexual coldness in women, concludes : “My conviction, founded 
on experience, is, that only a small number of women would be without 
sexual feeling if sound views and teaching prevailed in respect to' the 
sexual life, if due weight were given to inner devotion and tender 
caresses as the preliminaries of love in marriage, and if couples who 
wish to avoid pregnancy would adopt sensible preventive methods 
instead of coitus interruptus,” (A. Kystrom, Das Cfeschlichtsle'ben uni 
seine G-esetze, eighth edition, 1907, p. 177.) 

We tlius find t'wo opinions widely cnrrent: one, of world- 
wide existence and almost imiversally accepted in 'those ages 
and centers in wliieli life is lived most nakedly, according to 
■which the sexual impulse is stronger in women than in men; 
another, now widely prevalent in many countries, according 
to which the sexual instinct is distinctly weaker in women, if, 
indeed, it may not be regarded as normally absent altogether. 
A third view is possible; it may be held that there is no dif- 
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fereuce at all. This viev, foimerly not very -widely held, is that 
of the French physiologist, Beaunis, as it is of Winckel ; while 
Sohleder, who formerly held that sexual feeling tends to he 
defective in women, now believes that men and women are equal 
ill sexual impulse. 

At an earlier period, however, Donatus (De Medica Eistoria 
MiraUU, 1613, lib. iv, cap. xvii) held the same view, and remarked 
that sometimes men and sometimes women are the more salacious, 
varying with the individual. Roubaud {Do I’lmjndssance, 1855, p. 
38) stated that the question is so difficult as to he insoluhle. 

In dealing with the characteristics of the sexual impulse 
in women, it will be seen^ 'W'-e have to consider the prevalence 
in tliem of what is commonly termed (in its slightest forms) 
frigidity or Ivyphedonia, and (in more complete form) sexual 
anesthesia or anaphrodism, or erotic blindness, or anhedonla.^ 

Many modern writers have referred to the prevalence of fri- 
gidity among women. Shufeldt believes (Paoifio Medical Journal, Nov., 
1007) that 75 per cent, of married women in New York are afflicted 
with sexual frigidity, and that it is on tlie increase; it is rare, how- 
ever, he adds, among Jewish women. Hegar gives 50 per cent, as the 
proportion of sexually anesthetic women ; Farhriiiger says the majority 
of women are so. Effertz (quoted by Ldwenfeld, SexiiaCleben und 
Nerrenleiden, p. 11, apparently with approval) regards 10 per cent, 
among women generally as sexually anesthetic, but only 1 per cent, 
men. Moll states (Eulenhurg’s Encyolo-padie, fourth edition, art. 
“Sesclilochtstrieb”) that the prevalence of sexual anesthesia among 
German women varies, according to different authorities, from 10 to 
CO per cent, Elsewhere Moll [Kontrilre Seanialempfindwig, third edition, 
1890, p. 610) empliaaizes the statement that “sexual anesthesia in 
women is much more frequent than is generally supposed.” He ex- 
plains that he is referring to tlie physical element of pleasure and 
satisfaction in intercourse, and of desire for intexoonrse. He adds that 
the psychic side of love is often more conspicuous in women than in 
men. He cannot agree -with Sollier that this kind of sexual frigidity 

1 The terminology proposed by Ziehen (“Zur Lehre von den 
psyehopathisohen Konstitutionen,” OharitS Amialen, vol. xsxxiii, 1909) 
is as follows: For abaenee of sexual feeling, anhedonia; for diminution 
of the same, hyphedonia; for excess of sexual feeling, hyperhedonia; 
for qualitative sexual perversions, parhedonia. “Erotic blindness” was 
suggested by Nardelli. 
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is a symptom of liysteria. F&rS (L’Ins'Unot Seaiuel, second edition, p, 
112), in referring to tlie greater frequency of sexual anestliesia in 
women, remarks that it is often associated with neuropathic states, m 
well as with anomalies of the genital organs, or general troubles of 
nutrition, and is usually acquired. Some authors attribute great im- 
portance to amenoj'rhea in this connection; one investigator has found 
that in 4 out of 14 cases of absolute amenorrhea sexual feeling v>a8 
absent. Loweufeld, again (Seiouallehen und N ervenleiden) , referring 
to the common misconception that nervous disorder is associated witk 
increased sexual desire, points out that nervously degenerate women 
far more often display frigidity than increased sexual desire. Else- 
where {Ueher die Sesouelle Konstitution) Lowenfeld says it is only 
among the upper classes that sexual anesthesia is common. Campbell 
Clark, also, showed some years ago that, in young women with a 
tendency to elilorosia and a predisposition to insanity, defects of pelvic 
and nianunary development are very prevalent. {Journal of Mental 
Science, October, 1888.) 

As regards the older medical authors, Sohurig {Spermatologia, 
1720, p. 243, and Oynecoloffia, 1730, p. 81) brought together from the 
literature and from his own Icnowledge cases of women who felt, no 
pleasure in coitus, as well as of some men who had erections without 
pleasure. 

Theie is, however, much uncertainty as to what precisely 
is meant by sexual tiigidity or anesthesia. All the old medical 
authors carefully distinguish between the heat of sexual desire 
and the actual presence of pleasure in coitus; many modem 
writers also properly separate lihido from volupiaSj since it is 
quite possible to experience sexual desires and not to be able to 
obtain their gratification during sexual intercourse, and it is 
possible to hold, with Mantegazza, that women naturally have 
stronger sexual impulses than men, but axe more liable than 
men to experience sexual anesthesia. But it is very much more 
difficult than, most people seem to suppose, to obtain quite precise 
and definite data concerning the absence of either voJuptas or 
lihido in a woman. Even if we accept the statement of the 
woman, who asserts that she has either or both, the statement of 
their absence is by no means equally conclusive and final. As 
even Adler— who discusses this question fully and has very pro- 
nounced opinions abont it — admits, there are women who stoutly 
deny the existence of any sexual feelings until such feelings are 
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actually discovered. ^ Some of the most marked characteristics 
of the sexual impulse in womeii, moreover, — ^its association with 
modesty, its comparatively late development, its seeming pas- 
sivity, its need of sthmilation, — all combine to render cliffictilt 
the final pronouncement that a woman is sexually frigid. Most 
significant of all in this connection is the complexity of the 
sexual apparatus in women and the corresponding psychic dififi- 
CT^iP;y_t)ased on the fundamental principle of sexual selection — ^ 
of fi-n fling a fitting mate. The fact that a woman is cold with 
one man or even with a succession of men hy no means shows 
that she is not apt to , experience sexual emotions ; it merely 
sliows that these men have not been able to arouse them. “I 
recall two vei7 striking cases ” a distinguislied gynecologist, the 
late Dr. Engelmann, of Boston, wrote to me, “of vei7 attractive 
young married women — one having had a child, the other a mis- 
carriage — ^who were both absolutely cold to their husbands, as 
told me by both husband and wife. They could not undei'stand 
desire or passion, and would not even believe that it existed. 
Yet, both these women with other men developed ardent passion, 
all the stronger perhaps because it had been so long latent.'’ In. 
such cases it is scarcely necessary to invoke Adler's theory of a 
morbid inhibition, or “foreign body in consciousness,” which 
has to be overcome. We are simply in the presence of the natural 
fact that the female throughout nature not only requires much 
loving, but is usually fastidious in the choice of a lover. In the 
human species this natural fact is often disguised and perverted. 
Women are not always free to choose the man whom they would 
prefer as a lover, nor even free to find out whether the man they 
prefer sexually fits them; they are, moreover, very often ex- 
tremely ignorant of the whole question of sex, and the victims 
of the prejudice and false conventions they have been tanght. 
On the one baud, they are driven into an unnatural primness 
and austerity ; on the other hand, they rebound to an equally 
unnatural facility or even promisenity. Thus it happens that 

1 0. Adler, Die Mcmgelhafte QeacMeohtaempfmd/xmg des Weiies, 
1904 , p, 146 . 
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tlie men vho find that a large nnmber of women are not so faeila 
as they themselves are, and as they have found a large mimter 
of women to he, rush to the eonelnsion that women tend to be 
'^sexually anesthetic.-” If -we wish to be accurate, it is 
doubtful whether we can assert that a woman is ever absolutely 
without the aptitude for sexual satisfaction.^ She may unques- 
tionably be without any conscious desire for actual coitus. But 
if we realize to how large an extent woman is a sexual organism 
and how diffused and even imconscions the sexual hnpulses may 
be, it becomes very difficult to assert that she has never shown 
any manifestation of the sexual impulse. All we can assert -with 
some degree of positiveness in some cases is that she has not 
manifested sexual gratification, more particularly as shown by 
the occurrence of the orgasm, but that is very far indeed from 
warranting us to assert that she never will experience such 
gi'atiflcation or still less that she is oi’ganically incapable of 
experiencing it.^ It is therefore quite impossible to follow 
Adler when he asks us to accept the existence of a condition 
■which he solemnly terms ancesthesia sexuaUs complda idio- 
paihica^ in which there is no mechanical difficulty in the way or 
psychic inhibition, but an “absolute” lack of sexual sensibility 
and a complete absence of sexual inclination.® 

It is instructive to observe that Adler himself knows no 
“pure” case of this condition. To find such a case be has to go 
back nearly two centuries to Madame de Warens, to whom he 

1 A correspondent tells me that he kno-vxs a woman who has been 
a prostitute since the age of 16, hut never experienced sexual pleasure 
and a real, non-simulated orgasm till she was 23 ; since then she has 
become very sensual. In other similar eases the hitherto indifferent 
prostitute, having found the man who suits her, abandons her profes- 
sion, even though she is thereby compelled to live in extreme poverty. 
“An insensible woman,” as La BruySre long ago remarked in liis 
chapter “Des Ifemmes,” “is merely one who has not yet seen the man 
she must love.” 

2 Guttoeit {Dreissig Mire Prams, vol. i, p. 416) pointed out that 
the presence or absence of the orgasm is the only factor in “sexual 
anes-thesia” of which we can speak at all definitely; and he believed 
that anaphrodisni, in the sense of absence of the sexual impiilse, never 
occurs at all, ninny women having confided to him that they had sexual 
desires, aithough those desires were not gratified by coitus. 

s Op. oit,, p. 164. 
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derotes a wliole chapter. He has, moreoYer, had the courage ia 
■writing this chapter to rely entirely on Kousseau’s Confessions, 
"which ■were ■written nearly half a century later than the episodes 
they narrated, and are therefore full of inaeeuraeies, besides 
being founded on an imperfect and false Imowledge of Madame 
de Warens^s earlier life, and written by a man who was, there can 
he no doubt, not able to arouse women’s passions. Adler shows 
himself eompletelyignorant of the Mstorieal investigations of De 
Montet, Mugnier, Hitter, and others which, during recent years, 
have thrown a flood of light on the life and character of Madame 
de Warens, and not even acquainted with the highly significant 
fact that she was hysterical.^ This is the basis of “fact” on which 
we are asked to accept anmstliesia sexualis completa, idiopathim P 

"In dealing witli the alleged absence of the sexual impulse,” a well- 
informed medical correspondent writes from America, "much oautiou 
has to ha used in accepting statements as to its absence, from the fact 
that most women fear by the admission to place themselves in an 
Impure category. I am also satisfied that influx of women into universi- 
ties, etc., is often due to the sexual impulse causing restlessness, and 
that this factor finds expression in the prurient prudishness so often 
presenting itself in suoli women, which interferes with coeducation. This 
is becoming espmoially noticeable at the University of Chicago, where 
prudishness interferes with classical, biological, sociological, and physio- 
logical discussion in the classroom. There have been complaints by 
such women tliat a given professor has not left out embi’yological facts 
not in themselves in any way implying indelicacy, I have even been 
informed that the opinion is often expressed in college dormitories 
that embryologioal facts and discussions should bo left out of a course 
intended for both sexes.” Such prudish'aess, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark, whether found in women or men, indicates a mind that has 
become morbidly sensitive to sexual impressions. For the healthy 
mind embryologioal and allied facts have no emotionally sexual aignifi- 
oanoe, and there is, therefore, no need to shun them. 

Koliselier, of Chicago (“Sexual Frigidi-ty in Women,” A.meriocm 
Journal of Ohstetrics, Sept., 1905), points out that it is often the 
failure of the husband to jmoduee sexual excitement in the wife which 
leads to voluntary repression of sexual sensation on her part, or an 

iHa-velock Ellis, "Madame de Warens,” The Venture, 1903. 

2 It is interesting to observe that finally even Adler admits {op, 
cit, p. 155) that there is no such thing as oongemtal lack of aptitude 
for sexual sensibility. 
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acquired sexual aneatheaia. “Sexual excitement,” he remarks, “not 
brought to its natural climax, the reaction leaves the woman in a very 
disagreeable condition, and repeated oceurrenoea of this kind may even 
load to general nervous disturbances. Some of these unfortunate 
women learn to suppress their sexual sensation so as to avoid all these 
disagreeable sequelce. Such' a state of affairs is not only unfortunate 
because it deprives the female partner of her natural rights, hut it ia 
also to be deplored because it practically brings down such a married 
woman to the level of the prostitute.” 

In illustration of the prevalence of inhibitions of various lauds 
■from without and from -withm, in suppressing or disguising sexual 
feeling in women, I may quote the following observations by an American 
lady concerning a series of women of her acquaintance: — 

“Mrs. A. This woman ia handsome and healthy. She has never 
had children, much to the gi'ief of herself and her husband. The man 
is also handsome and attractive. Mrs. A. once asked me if lovemaking 
between me and my hushanil ever originated with me. I replied, it -was 
as often so as not, and she said that in that event she could not see 
how passion between husband and -wife could be regulated. When 1 
seemed not to be ashamed of the matter, but rather to he positive in 
my views that it should be so, she at once tried to impress me with the 
fact that she did. not wish me to think she ‘could not be aroused.’ 
This woman several times hinted that she had learned a great amount 
that was not edifying at boarding school, and I al-vvays felt that, -(vith 
proper encouragement, she would have retailed suggestive stories. 

“Mrs. B. This woman lives to please her husband, who is » 
spoiled man. She gave bir’th to a child soon after marriage, but 'wrs 
left an invalid for some years. She told me coition always hurt her, 
and she said it made her sick to see her husband nude. I was there- 
fore surprised, years afterward, to hear her say, in reply to a remark 
of another person, ‘Yes; women are not only as passionate aa men, f 
am sure they are more so.’ I therefore questioned the lack of passion 
she had on former occasions avowed, or else felt convinced her improve- 
ment in health had made interconrse pleasant. 

“Miss C. A teacher. She is emotional and easily becomea 
hysterical. Her life has been one of self-sacrifice and her rearing moat 
Puritanical. She told me she thought women did not crave sexual 
satisfaction unless it had been aroused in them. I consider her one 
who physically i.s injured by not having it. 

“Mrs. D. After being .married a few years this person told me 
she thought intercourse ‘horrid.’ Some years after this, however, she 
fell in love with a man not her hsuband, which caused their separation. 
She always fancied men in love with her, and she told me that she and 
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her liusband tried to live witliout intercourse, fearing more children, 
but they could not do it; she also told of trying to refrain, for the 
same purpose, until safe parts of the menstrual month, hut that 
‘was just the time she cared least for it.’ These remarks made me 
doubt the sincerity of the first. 

“Mrs. E. said she enjoyed intercourse as well as her husband, and 
she ‘didn’t see why .she should not say so.’ This same woman, whether 
using a current phrase or not, afterward said her husband ‘did not 
bother her very often.’ 

“Mrs. P,, the mother of several children, was married to a 
man she neither loved, nor respected, but she said that when a strange 
man touelied her it made her tremble all over. 

“Mrs. G., the mother of many children, divorced on account of the 
dissipation, drinking and otherwise, of her hnshand. She is of the 
creole type, but large and almost repulsive. She is a brilliant talker 
and she supports herself by writing. She has fallen in love with a 
number of young men, ‘wildly, madly, passionately,’ as one of them 
told me, and I am. sure she .suffers greatly from the lack of satisfaction. 
She would no doubt procure it if it were possible. 

“I believe,” the writer concludes, “women are as passionate as 
men, hut the enforced restraint of years possibly smothers it. The 
fear of having children and the methods to prevent conception are, I am 
sure, potent factors in the injury to the emotions of married women. 
Perhaps the laek of intercourse acts less disastrously upon a woman 
because of the rejiewed feeling which comes after each menstrual 
period.” 

As bearing on the causes which have led to the disguise and mis- 
interpretation of the sexual impulse in women I may quote the follow- 
ing communication from another lady: — 

“I do think the coldness of women has been greatly exaggerated. 
Men’s theoretically ideal woman (though they don’t care so much about 
it in practice) is passionless, and women are afraid to admit that they 
have any desire for sexual pleasure. Rou3,seau, who was not very 
straight-laced, excuses the conduct of Madame de Warens on the ground 
tlmt it was not the result of passion; an aggravation, rather than, a 
palliation of the offense, if society viewed it from the point of view of 
any other fault. Even in the modern novels written by the ‘new woman’ 
the longing for maternity, always an. honorable sentiment, is dragged 
in to veil the so-called ‘lower’ desire. That some women, at any rate, 
have very strong passions and that great suffering is entailed by their 
repression is not, I am sure, sufileiently recognized, even by women them- 
selves. 
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“Besides the ‘passionless ideal’ -whioli checks their sincerity, there 
are many causes wliieli seiTe to disguise a 'woman’s feelings to herself 
and make her seem to herself colder than she really is. Briefly these 
are : — 

“1. Unrecognized disease of the’ reproductive organs, especially 
after the birth of children. A friend of mine lamented to me her in- 
ability to feel pleasure, though she had done so before the birth of her 
ohild, then 3 years old. With considerable difficulty I persuaded her 
to see a doctor, who told her all the reproductive organs were seriously 
congested ; so that for three years she had lived in ignorance and regret 
for her husband’s sake and her own. 

“2. The dread of recommencing, once having suffered them, all the 
pains and discomforts of child-bearing. 

“3. Even when precautions are taken, much bother and anxiety is 
involved, which has a very dampening effect on excitement. 

“4. The fact that men will never take any trouble to find out what 
specially excites a woman. A woman, as a rule, is at some pains to 
find out tlie little things which particularly affect the man she loves,— 
It may he a trick of speech, a rose in her hair, or -what not, — and she 
makes use of her knowledge. But do you know one man who will take 
the same trouble? (It is difficult to specify, as what pleases one person 
may not another. I find that the things that affect me personally are 
the following; [a] Admiration for a man’s mental capaoity will 
translate itself sometimes into direct physical excitement, [h] Scents 
of white -flowers, like tuberose or syringa. [o] The sight of fireflies, [d] 
The idea or the reality of suspension, [e] Occasionally absolute passiv- 
ity.) 

“5. The fact that many women satisfy their husbands when them- 
selves disinclined. This is like eating jam when one does not fancy it, 
and has a similar effect. It is a great mistake, in my opinion, to do so, 
except very rarely. A man, though perhaps cross at the time, prefers, 
I believe, to gratify himself a few times, when the woman also enjoys it, 
■to many times when she does not. 

“G. The masochistic tendency of women, or their desire for subjen- 
tioii to the man they love. I believe no point in the whole question is 
more misunderstood than this. Nearly every man imagines that to 
secure a woman’s love and respect he must give her her own way in 
small things, and compel her obedience in great ones. Every man -ivliO 
desires success with a woman should exactly reverse that theory.” 

Wlien -we are -faced by these various and often conflicting 
statements of opinion it seems necessary to obtain, if possible, a 
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definite basis of objective fact. It -would be fairly obvious in any 
case, and it becomes unquestionable in view of the statements I 
have brought together, that the best-informed and most sagacious 
clinical observers, -svhen giving an opinion on a very difficult and 
elusive subject -^vliieli tiiey have not studied -with any attention 
and method, are liable to make unguarded assertions ; sometimes, 
also, they become the victims of etliical or pseudoethieal preju- 
dices, so as to be most easily inHueneed by that class of cases 
which happens to fit in best with their prepossessions.^ In order 
to reach any conclusions on a reasonable basis it is necessary to 
take a series of unselectecl individuals and to ascertain carefully 
the oonditiou of the sexual impulse in each. 

At present, however, this is extremely difficult to do at 
all satisfactorily, and quite impossible, indeed, to do in a manner 
likely to yield absolutely unimpeachable results. Nevertheless, 
a few series of observations have been made. Thus, Dr. Harry 
Campbell^ records the result of an investigation, carried on in 
his hospital practice, of 53 married women of the poorer class ; 
they Avere not patients, hnt ordinary, healthy working-class 
women, and the inquiry was not made directly, but of the 
husbands, who were patients. Sexual instinct was said to be 
present in 12 cases before marriage, and absent in 40 ; in 13 of 
the 40 it never appeared at all; so that it altogether appeared in 
39, or in the ratio of something over 75 per cent. Among the 12 
ill whom it existed before marriage it -was said to have appeared 
in most with puberty ; in 3, however, a few years before puberty, 
and in 2 a few j^ears later. In 2 of those in whom it appeared 
before puberty, menstruation began late ; in the third it rose al- 
most to nymphomania on the day preceding the first inenstina- 

1 "I am not entirely satisfied with the testimony as to the alleged 
sexual anesthesia,” a medical correspondent \io-ites. “The same prin- 
ciple which makes the young harlot an old saint makes tlie repentant 
rake a believer in sexual anesthesia. Most of the medical men who be- 
lieve, or claim to believe, that sexual anesthesia is so prevalent do 
so either to flatter their hysterical patients or because they have the 
mentality of the Hyacinthe of Zola’s PaHs” 

3 Differences in the Nervom Orgardisa-tion of Man and Woman, 
1891; clupter xiii, “Sexual Instinct in Men and 'Women Compared.” 
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tion. Id. nearly all the cases desire was said to be stronger in the 
huBband than in the wife; when it was stronger in the wife, the 
husband was exceptionally indifferent. Of the 13 in whom desire 
was absent after mandage, 5 had been maiTied for a period nader 
two years, and Campbell remarks that it would be wrong to coa- 
elnde that it would never develop in these cases, for in this group 
of cases the appearance of sexual instinct was sometimes a matter 
of days, sometimes of years, after the date of marriage. In two- 
thirds of the cases there was a diminution of desire, usually 
gradual, at the climacteric; in the remaining third there was 
either no change or exaltation of desire. The most important 
general result, Campbell concludes, is that “the sexual instinct 
is very much less intense in woman than in man,^’ and to tliis 
he elsewhere adds a corollary that “the sexual instinct in the 
civilized woman is, I believe, tending to atrophy.” 

An eminent gynecologist, the late Dr. Matthews Duncan, 
has (in his work on Sterility in Women) presented a table which, 
although foreign to this subject, has a certain bearing on the 
matter. Matthews Duncan, believing that the absence of sexual 
desire and of sexual pleasure in coitus are powerful inhuenoea 
working for sterility, noted their presence or absence in a number 
of eases, and found tliat, among 191 steiule women between the 
ages of 16 and 45, 152, or 19 per cent., acknowledged the pres- 
ence of sexual desire; and among 196 sterile women (mostly the 
same cases), 134, or 6S per cent., acknowledged the presence of 
sexual pleasure in coitus. Omitting the cases over 35 years of 
age, which were comparatively few, the largest proportion of 
affirmative answers, both as regards sexual pleasure and sexual 
desire, was from between 30 and 34 years of age. Matthews 
Duncan assumes that the absence of sexual desire and sexual 
pleasure in women is thoroughly abnormal.^ 

1 Matthews Duncan considered that “the healthy performance of 
the funetiona of child-bearing is surely connected with a well-regulated 
condition of desire and pleasure.” “Desire, and pleasure,” he acids, "may 
be excessive, furious, overpowering, without bringing the female into 
the .class of maniacs ; they may be temporary, healthy, and moderate; 
they may he absent or dull,” (Matthews Duncan, Qoulstonw/n Lcotwe? 
on Sterility in Womcm, pp. 91, 121.) 
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An Englisll non-medical author, in the course of a thought- 
ful discussion of sexual phenomena, revealing considerable 
knowledge and observation,^ has devoted a chapter to this sub- 
ject in another of its aspects. Without attempting to ascertain 
the normal strength of the sexual instinct in -women, he briefly 
describes 11 cases of “sexual anesthesia” in women (in S or 3 of 
which there appears, however, to be an element of latent homo- 
sexuality) from among the circle of his own friends. This author 
concludes that sexual coldness is very common among English 
women, and that it involves questions of great social and ethical 
importance. 

I have not met with any series of observations made among seem- 
ingly healthy and normal women, in other countries; there are, how- 
evei’, various series of somewhat abnormal cases in which the point 
was noted, and the results are not uninstructive. Tims, in 'Vienna at 
Krafft-Ebing’s psychiatric elinie, Gattel (Veter die sexuellen Ursaohen 
der ’Neurasihenie wnd Angstneurose, 1898) carefully investigated the 
eases of 42 women, mostly at the height of sexual life, — i.e., between 
20 and 35, — who were suffering from slight nervous disorders, especially 
neurasthenia and mild hysteria, but none of them from grave nervous 
or other disease. Of these 42, at least 17 had masturbated,' at one 
time or another, either before or after marriage, in order to obtain 
relief of sexual feelings. In the case of 4 it is stated that they do not 
obtain sexual satisfaction in marriage, hut in these oases only coitus 
interniptus is practised, and the fact that the absence of sexual satis- 
faction was complained of seems to indicate an aptitude for experi- 
encing it. These 4 cases can therefore scarcely he regarded as excep- 
tions. In all the other cases sexual desire, sexual excitement, or sexual 
satisfaction is always clearly indicated, a-nd in a considerable proportion 
of oases it is noted that the sexual impulse is very strongly developed, 
this series is valuable, Since the facts of the sexual life are, as far as 
possible, recorded with much precision. Tire significance of the facts 
varies, however, according to the view taken as to the causation of 
neurasthenia and allied conditions of slight nervous disorder. G-attel 
argues that sexual irregularities are a peculiarly fruitful, if not in- 
variable, source of srroh disorders; according to the. more commonly 
accepted view this is not so. If we accept the more usual view, these 
women fairly correspond to average women of lower class; if, how- 
ever, we accept Gattel’s view, they may possess the sexual instinct 
in a more marked degree than average women. 


1 Geoffrey Mortimer, Chapters on Human Love, 1898, ch. xvi. 
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In a series of 110 Gennan women in wliom the operation of re- 
moviag the ovaries was performed, Plister usually noted briefly in 
way the sexual impulse was affected hy the. operation (“Die Wirkung 
der Castration aiif den Weibliehen Organismus,” ArcMv filr Qynalcologie 
1898, p, 583). In 13 cases (all but 3 unmarried) the presence of sexual 
desire at any time was denied, and 2 of these expressed disgust of 
sexual matters. In 12 cases the point is left doubtful. In all the otter 
eases sexual desire had once been present, and in 2 or 3 cases it was 
acknowledged to be so strong as to approach nymphomania. In about 
30 of these (not including any in which it was previously very strong) 
it was extinguished by castration, in a few others it was diiainisheii 
and in the rest unaffected. Thus, when we exclude the 12 eases ia 
which the point was not apparently investigated, and the 10 umuarriei 
women, in whom it may have been latent or nnavowed, we find that 
of 94 married women, 91 women acknowledged the existence of sexual 
desire and only 3 denied it. 

Schrijter, again in Germany, has investigated the manifestations 
of the sexual impulse among 402 insane women in the asylum at Eioh- 
berg in Eheingau. (“Wird bei jungen Unverheiratheten zur Zeit der 
Menstruation stflrkere aexuelle Erregheit beobaehtet?” Allgemeim 
Zeitsohrif t fiir Psijohiatrie, yol. Ivi, 1899, pp. 321-333.) There is uo 
reason to suppose that the insane represent a class of the community 
specially liable to sexual emotion, although its manifestations may 
become unrestrained and conspicuous under the infiiience of insanity; 
and at the same time, while the appearance of such manifestations is 
evidence of the aptitude for sexual emotions, their absence may be only 
due to disease, seclusion, or to an intact power of self-control. 

Of the 402 women, 166 were married and 236 unmarried. Sohrhter 
divided them into four groups: (1) those below 20; (2) those between 
20 and 30; (3) those between 30 and 40; (4) those from 40 to the 
menopause. The patients included persons from the lowest class of the 
population, and only about a quarter of them could fairly be regarded 
as curable. Thus the manifestations of sexuality were diininiahed, for 
-with advance of mental disease sexual manifestations cease to' appear. 
Sohi'oter only counted those cases in whieh the sexual manifestations 
were decided and fairly constant at the menstrual epoch; if not visibly 
manifested, sexual feeling was not taken into account. Sexual phenomena 
accompanied the entry of the menstrual epoch in 141 cases; he., in 20 
(or in the proportion of 72 per cent.) of the flrst group, consisting 
entirely of unmarried women; in 33 (or 28 per cent.) of tho second 
group; in 55 (or 35 per cent.) of the third group; and in 33 (or 33 per 
cent. ) of the fourth group. It was found that 181 patients showed no 
sexual phenomena at any time, while 80 showed sexual phenomena fre- 
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queiiily between the menstrual epoelis, but only in a slight degree, and 
not at all during the period. At all ages sexual manifestations wera 
niore prevalent among the unmarried than among the married, though 
this difference beoariie regularly and progressively less -with increase in 
age. 

Sohrotei inclines to think that sexual excitement is commoner 
among insane women helouging to the lower social classes than in those 
belonging to the better classes. Among 184 -n'ornen in. a private asylum, 
only 13 (0.13 per cent.) showed very marked and constant excitement 
at menstrual periods. He points out, however, that this may be due 
to a greater ability to restrain the manifestations of feeling. 

There is some interest in Schroter’s resnlts, though they cannot 
be put on a line with inquiries made among the sane; they only 
represent the prevalence of the grossest and strongest sexnal manifesta- 
tions when freed from the restraints of sanity. 

As a slight contribution toward the question, I have selected 
a series of 12 cases of women of whose sexual development I 
possess precise information, with the folio-wing results: In 2 
cases distinct sexnal feeling was experienced spontaneously at 
tlie age of 1 and 8, bat the complete orgasm only occurred some 
years after puberty; in 6 cases sexual feeling appeared spon- 
taneously for a few months to a year after the ap^iearance of 
menstruation, which began between 12 and 14 years of age, 
usually at 13 ; in another case sexual feeling first appeared 
shortly after menstiniation began, but not spontaneously, being 
called out by a lover’s advances ; in the remaining 4 cases sexnal 
emotion never became definite and conscious until adult life 
(the ages being 36, 37, 34, 35), in 2 bases through being made 
love to, and in 2 cases through self-manipulation out of accident 
or curiosity. It is noteworthy that the sexual feelings first 
developed in adult life were usually a.s strong as those arising 
at puberty. It may be added that, of these 13 women, 9 had at 
some time or another masturbated (4 shortly after puberty, 5 in. 
adult life), but, except in 1 case, rarely and at intervals. All 
belong to the middle class, 2 or 3 leading easy, though not 
idle, lives, while all the others are engaged in professional or 
other avocations often involving severe labor. They differ widely 
ia character and mental ability; hut, while 3 or 3 might be re- 
garded as slightly abnormal, they are all fairly healthy. 
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I am inclined to believe that the experiences of the fore- 
going group are fairly typical of the social class to which they 
belong. I may, however, bring forward another series of 35 
women, varying in age from 18 to 40 (with 3 exceptions all over 
35) , and in every respect comparable with the smaller group, but 
concerning whom my knowledge, thongli reliable, is usually less 
precise and detailed. In tliis group 5 state that they have never 
experienced sexual emotion, these being all unmarried and lead- 
ing strictly chaste lives ; in 18 cases the sexual impulse may be 
described as strong, or is so considered by the subject herself; 
in 9 cases it is only moderate ; in 3 it is very alight when evoked, 
and with difficulty evoked, in 1 of these only appearing two years 
after marriage, in another the exhaustion and worry of house- 
hold cares being assigned fox its comparative absence. It is note- 
worthy that all the, more highly intelligent, energetic women in 
tire series appear in the gronp of those with strong sexual emo- 
tions, and also that severe mental and physical labor, even when 
cultivated for this purpose, has usually had little or no influence 
in relieving sexual emotion. 

An American physician in the State of Connecticut sends me the 
following notes conoerning a series of 13 married, women, taken, as they 
occurred) in obstetric practice. They are in every way respectable and 
moral women; — 

“Mrs. A. says that her husband does not give her sufficient sexual 
attention, as he fears they will have more children than he can properly 
care for. Mrs. B. always enjoys intercourse; so does Mrs. 0. Mrs, D, 
is easily excited and very fond of sexual attention, Mrs. E. likes inter- 
course if her husband is careful not to hurt her. Mrs. E. never had any 
sexual desire until after second marriage, hut it is now very urgent 
at times. Mrs. G. is not easily excited, but has never objected to her 
husband’s attention. Mrs. H. would prefer to have her husband exhibit 
more attention. Mrs. I. never refused her husband, but he does not 
trouble her much. Mrs. J. thinks that three or four times a week is 
eatisfaetory, but would not object to nightly intercourse. Mrs. K, does 
not think that her husband could give her more than she would like. 
Mrs. L. would jirefer to live with a woman if it were not for sexual 
intercourse. Mrs, M,, aged 40, says that her husband, aged 65, insists 
upon intercourse three times every night, and that he keeps her tired 
and disgusted. She each time has at least one orgasm, and would not 
object to reasonable attention.” 
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It may be remarked tliat, while these results in English 
women ot tbe middle class are in lair agreement with the Gler- 
man and Austrian observations I have quoted, they differ from 
CampbelPs results among women of the working class in London. 
This discrepancy is, perhaps, not difficult to explain. While the 
conditions of upper-class life may possibly be peculiaidy favorable 
to the development of the sexual emotions, among the working 
classes in London, where the sti’ess of the stinggie for exist- 
ence under bad hygienic conditions is so severe, they may be 
peculiarly unfavorable. It is thns possible that there ready are 
a smaller number of women experiencing sexual emotion among 
the class dealt with by Campbell than among the class to which 
my series belong.^ 

A more serious consideration is the method of investigation. 
A working man, who is perhaps unintelligent outside his own 
work, and in many cases married to a woman who is superior in 
refinement, may possibly be able to arouse his wife-’s sexual emio- 
tions, and also able to ascertain what, those emotions are,, and be 
willing to answer questions tinithfully on this point, to the best 
of his ability, but he is by no means a witness whose evidence is 
final.' While, however, Campbell’s facts may not be quite un- 
questionable, I am inclined to agree with his conclusion, and 
Mantegazza’s, that there is a veiy great range of variation in this 
matter, and that there is no age at which the sexual impulse in 
women may not appear. A lady who has received the confidence 
of veiy many women tells me that she has never found a woman 

1 1 do not, however, attach much weight to this possibility. The 
sexual instinct among the lower social classes everywhere is subject to 
comparatively weak inhibition, and LSwenfeld is probably right in be- 
lieving the women of the lower class do not suffer from sexual anesthesia 
to anything like the same extent as upper-class women. In England 
most women of the working class appear to have had sexual intercourse 
at some time in their lives, notwithstanding the risks of pregnancy, and 
if pregnancy occurs they refer to it calmly as an “accident,” for which 
they cannot be held responsible; “Well, I couldn’t help that,” I have 
heard a young widow remark when mildly reproached for the existence 
of her illegitimate child. Again, among American negresses there 
seems to be no defect of sexual passion, and it is said that the majority 
of negresses in the Southern States support not only their children, but 
their lovers and husbands. 
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who was without sexual feeling. I should myself be inclined to 
say that it is extremely difficult to find a woman who is without 
the aptitude for sexual emotion, although a great variety of cir- 
curustanees may hinder, temporarily or permanently, the develop- 
ment of this latent aptitude. In other words, while the latent 
sexual aptitude may always be present, the sexual impulse is 
liable to be defective and the aptitude to remain latent, with 
consequent delicieney of sexual emotion, and absence of sexual 
satisfaction. 

This is not only indicated by tbe considerable proportion of my 
cases in wbieh there is only moderate or slight sexual feeling, I have 
ample evidence that in many eases the element of pain, which may 
almost be said to be normal in the establishment of tbe sexual function 
is never merged, as it normally is, in pleasurable sensations on the full 
establishment of ae.xual relationships. Sometimes, no doubt, this may 
be due to dyapareunia. Sometimes there may be an absolute sexual 
anesthesia, whether of congenital or hysterical origin. I have been 
told of the case of a married lady who has never been able to obtain 
sexual pleasure, although she has had relations with several men, partly 
to try if she could obtain the experience, and partly to please tliemj 
the vei’y fact that the motives lor sexual relationships arose from no 
stronger impulse itself indicates a congenital defect on the psychio aa 
well as on the physical side. But, as a rule, the sexual anesthesia 
involved is not absolute, but lies in a disinclination to the sexual act 
due to various causes, in a defect of strong sexual impulse, and an 
inaptitude for tbe sexual orgasm. 

I am indebted to a lady who has written largely on the woman 
question, and is herself the mother of a numerous family, for several 
letters in regard to the prevalence among women of sexual coldness, a 
coudition wiiieh she regards as by no means to be regretted. She 
considers tliat in all her own children the sexual impulse is very 
slightly developed, the boys being indifl'erent to women, tbe girls cold 
toward men and with no desire to marry, though all are intelligent and 
affectionate, the girls showing a very delicate and reffnecl kind of beauty. 
(A large selection of photographs accompanied this eommuni cation,) 
Something of the same tendency is said to mark the atoeks from which 
this family springs, and they are said, to be notable for their longevity, 
healthiness, and disinclination for excesses of all kinds. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark that a mother, however highly intelligent, is by 
no means an infallible judge as to the presence or absence in her chil- 
dren of BO shy, subtle, and elusive an impulse as that of sex. At the 
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same time I am by no means disposed to question the existence in 
individuals, and even in families or stocks, of a relatively -weak sexual 
impulse, wliicli, while still enabling procreation to take place, is ac- 
companied by no strong attraction to the opposite sex and no marked 
inclination for marriage. (Adler, op. oit., p. 168, found such a condition 
transmitted from mother to daughter.) Such persons often possess a 
delicate type of beauty. Even, however, when the health is good there 
seems usually to he a certain lack of vitality. 

It seems to me that a state of sexual anesthesia, relative or 
absolute, cannot be considered as anything but abnormal. To 
take even the lowest ground, the satisfaction of the reproductive 
function ought to be at least as gratifying as the evacuation of 
the bowels or bladder ; while,, if we take, as we certainly must, 
higher ground than this, an act which is at once the supreme 
fact and symbol of love and the supreme creative act cannot 
under noraial conditions be other than the most pleasurable of 
all acts, or it would stand in violent opposition to all that we 
find in nature. 

How natural the sexual impulse is in women, whatever 
difficulties may arise in regard to its complete gratification, is 
dearly seen when we come to consider the frequencj’' with which 
in young women we witness .its more or less instinctive mani- 
festations. Such manifestations are liable to occur in a specially 
marked, manner in the years immediately following the estab- 
lisluncnt of puberty, and are the more impressive when we 
remember the comparatively passive part played by the female 
generally in the game of courtship, and the immense social force 
working on women to compel them to even an unnatural exten* 
sion of that passive part. The manifestations to which I allude 
not only occur with most frequency in young girls, but, contrary 
to the common belief, they seem to occur chiefly in innocent and 
unperverted girls. The more vicious are skillful enough to avoid 
the necessity for any such open manifestations. We have to 
bear this in mind when confronted by flagrant sexixal phenomena 
in young girls. 

"A young girl,” says Hammer ("Ueber die Siiinlieliksit gesunder 
Jimgfrauen,” Die Veue Q-eneration, Aug., 1911), "wlio haa not pre- 
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viously adopted any method of self-gratification experienoee at the 
beginning of puberty, about the time of the first menstruation and the 
sprouting of the pubic hair, in the absence of all stimulation by a man 
spontaneous sexual tendencies of both local and psyoliic nature. On 
the psychic side there is a feeling of emptiness and dissatisfaction, a 
need of subjection and of serving, and, if the opportunity has so far 
been absent, the craving to see masculine nudity and to learn the facts 
of procreation. Side by side rvith these -wishes, there are at the same 
time inhibitory desires, such as the wish to keep herself p-ure, either 
for a man whom she represents to herself as the ‘ideal,’ or for her 
parents, who must not be worried, or as a member of a chosen people 
in whose spirit she must live and die, or out of love to Jesus or to 
some saint. On the physical side, there is the feeling of fresh power 
and energy, of enterprise; the agreeable tension of the genital regions, 
which easily become moist. Then there is the feeling of overirritability 
and excess of tension, and the need of relieving the tension through 
pinches, blows, tight lacing, and so forth. If the girl remains innocent 
of, sex satisfaction, there takes place during sleep, at regular intervals 
of about three days, more or less the relief and emission of the tense 
glands, not corresponding to the menstrual period, but to intercourse, 
and serving better than sexual instruction to represent to her the 
phenomena of intercourse. If at this period actual intercourse takes 
place, it is, as a rule, free from pain, as also is the introduction of 
the speculum. Without any seduction from without, the chaste girl 
now frequently finds a way to relieve the excessive tension without the 
aid of a man. It is self -abuse that leads gradually to the production of 
pain in defloration. The menstrual phenomena correspond to birth; 
self-gratification or relief during sleep to intercourse.” This statement 
of the matter is somewhat too absolute and unqualified. UndeT the 
artificial conditions of civilization the inhibitory influences of training 
speedily work powerfully, and more or less successfully, in banishing 
sexual phenomena into the subconscious, sometimes to -work all , the 
mischief there which Freud attributes to them. It must also be said 
{as I have pointed out in the discussion of Auto-erotism in another 
volume) that sexual dreams seem to be the exception rather than the 
rule in iiinoeent girls. It remains true that sexual phenomena in girls 
at puberty must not be regarded as morbid or unnatural. There is also 
very good reason for believing (even apart from tlie testimony of so 
experienced a gynecologist as Hammer) that on the physical side sexual 
processes tend to be accomplished with a facility that is often lost in 
later years with prolonged chastity. This is true alike of intercourse 
and of childbirth. (See vol. vi of these Studies, eh. xii.) ’ 
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Even, however, in the case of adults the active part played 
by women in real life in. matters of love by no' means corresponds 
to the conventional ideas on these subjects. ISTo doubt nearly 
every woman receives her sexual initiation from an older and 
jtaore experienced man. But, on the other hand, nearly every 
pia.n receives his first initiation through the active and designed 
steps taken hy an older and more experienced woman. It is too 
often forgotten by those who write on these subjects that the man 
who seduces a woman has usually himself in the first place been 
“seduced” by a woman. 

A well-known playsician in Chicago tells me that on making in- 
quiry of 20 middle-class married men in succession be found that 16 
had been first seduced by a woman. An officer in the Indian Medical 
Service writes to me as follows : “Once at a club in Burma we were 
some 25 at table and the subject of first intercourse came up. All had 
been led astray by servants save 2, whom their sisters’ governesses had 
initiated. We were all men in the ‘service/ so the facts may be taken to 
be typical of what occurs in our stratum of society. All had Lad 
sexual relations with respectable unmarried girls, and most with the 
wives of men known to their fathers, in some instances these being 
old enough to be their lovers’ mothers. Apparently up to the age of 17 
none had dared to make the first advances, yet from the age of 13 
onv'ard all had had ample opportunity for gratifying their sexual in- 
stincts with women. Though all had been to public schools where 
homosexuality was known to occur, yet (as I can assert from intimate 
knowledge) none had given signs of inversion or perversion in Burma.” 

In Russia, Tohlenoff, investigating the sexual life of over 2000 
Moscow students of upper and middle class [Archives d’Anthropologie 
Oriminelle, Oct.-Nov., 1008), found that in half of them the first coitus 
took place between 14 and 17 years of agej in 41 per cent, with prosti- 
tutes, in 39 per cent, with servants, and in 10 per cent, with married 
women. In 41 per cent, the young man declared that he had taken the 
initiative, in 26 per cent, the women took it, and in 23 per cent, the 
incitement came from a comrade. 

Tlie histories I have recorded in Appendix B (as well as in the 
two following volumes of these Studies) very well illustrate the tendency 
of young girls to manifest sexual impulses when freed from the con- 
straint which they feel in the presence of adult men and from the fear 
of consequences. These histories show especially how very frequently 
nnrse-inaida .and servant-girls effect the sexual initiation of the young 
boys intrusted to them. How common this impnlse is among adolescent 
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girls of low social class is indicated by the fact that certainly tho 
majority of middle-class men can recall instances from their own child,- 
hood. (I here leave out of account the widespread practice among nurses 
of soothing very young children in their charge by manipulating the 
sexual organs. ) 

A medical correspondent) in emphasizing this point, writes that 
“many boys will tell yon that, if a nurse-girl is allowed to sleep in the 
same room with them, she will attempt sexual manipulations. Either 
the girl gets into bed with the boy and pulling him on to her tieklea the 
penis and inserts it into the vulva, making the boy imitate sexual move- 
ments, or she simply masturbates the child, to get him excited and 
interested, often showing him the female sexual opening in herself or in 
his sisters, teaching him to finger it. In fact, a nurse-girl may ruin a 
boy, chiefly, I think, because she has been brought up to regard the 
sexual organs as a myateiy, and is in utter ignorance about them. She 
thus takes the opportunity of investigating the boy’s penis to And out 
how it works, etc., in order to satisfy her curiosity. I know of a case 
in which a nurse in a fashionable London Square garden used to collect 
all the boys and girls (gentlemen’s children) in a summer-house when it 
grew dark, and, turning up her petticoats, invite all the boys to look at 
and feel her vulva, and also incite the older boys of 12 or 14 to have coitus 
with her. Girls are afraid of pregnancy, so do not allow an adult 
penis to operate. I think people should take on a far higher class of 
nurses than they do.” 

“Children ought never to be allowed, under any circumstances 
whatever,” wrote Lawson Tait (Diseases of Women, 1880, p. 62), “to 
sleep with servants. In every instance where I have found a number 
of children affected [by masturbation] tbe contagion has been traced 
to a servant.” Freud has found (Newrologisolies OentrcUhlatt, No. 10, 
1800) that in cases of .severe youthful hysteria the starting point may 
frequently be traced to sexual manipulations by servants, nurse-girls, 
and governesses. 

“When I was about 8 or 0,” a friend writes, “a servant-maid of 
our family, who used to carry the candle out of my bedroom, often 
drew down the bedclothes and inspected my organs. One night she put 
the penis in her mouth. When I asked her why she did it her answer 
was that ‘sucking a boy’s little dangle’ cured her of pains in her stom- 
ach. She said that she had done it to other little hoys, and declared 
that she liked doing it. This girl wa.8 about 16; she had lately been 
’converted.’ Another maid in our family used to kiss me warmly on 
the naked abdomen when I was a small hoy. But she never did more 
than that. I have heard of various instances of servant-girls tampering 
with boys before puberty, exciting the penis to premature erection by 
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manipiilation, suetion, and contact witt their own, parts.” Such over- 
stimulation must necessarily in some cases have an injurious influence 
on the hoy’s immature nervous system. Thus, Hutchinson {Archives of 
Bwgery, vol. iv, p- 200) describes a case of amblyopia in a boy, 
developing after he had been placed to sleep in a servant-girl’s room. 

Moll {Kontrare Seanuilempfindung, third edition, 1899, p. 325) 
refers to the fre(iuenoy with which servant-girls [between the ages of 18 
(ind 30 ) carry on sexual practices with young boys (between 5 and 13) 
iiommited to their care. More than a century earlier Tissot, in his 
famous work on onanism, referred to the frequency with which servant- 
girls corrupt boys by teaching them to masturbate; and still earlier, 
in England, the author of Onama, gave many such cases. We may, 
indeed, go back to the time of Kabelais, who [as Dr. Kiernan reminds 
pe) represents the governesses of Gargantua, when he was a child, as 
lalcing pleasure in playing ndtli his penis till it became wet, and joking 
with each other about it. {Oargmitua, book i, chapter ix.) 

Tlie prevalence of such manifestations among servant-girls wit- 
nesses to their prevalence among lower-class girls generally. In judging 
nicli aels, even when they seem to be very deliberate, it is important to 
remember that at this age unreasoning instinct plays a very large part 
in the manifestations of the sexual impulse. This is clearly indi- 
cated by the plieiioraana observed in the insane. Tims, as we have seen 
(page 214), SchrSter has found that, among girls of low social class 
under 20 years of age, spontaneous periodical sexual manifestations at 
menstrual epochs oeeurred in as large a proportion as 72 per cent, 
Among girls of better social position these impulses are inhibited, or at 
all events modified, by good taste or good feeling, the influences of 
tradition or education; it is only to the latter that children should be 
intrusted. 

Hoche mentions a case in which a man was accused of repeatedly 
exhibiting his sexual organs to the servant-girl at a house ; she enjoyed 
the spectacle {Wewologisches Omtralblatt, 1806, Ho. 2). It may well 
bo that ill some oases of self-exhibition the offender has good reason, on 
the ground of previous experience, for thinking that lie is giving pleas- 
ure. “When we used to go to bathe while I was at school,” writes a 
correspondent, “girls from a poor quarter of tlie lower town (some 
quite 1C) often followed ns and stood to watch about a hundred yards 
from the river. Tliey used to ‘giggle’ and ‘pass remarks.’ I have seen 
girls of this class peeping through chinks of a palisade around a bathing- 
place on the Tliames,” A correspondent who has given special attention 
to the point tells me of the great interest displayed by young girls of the 
people in Italy in the sexual organs of men. 
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Curiosity — wbetlier in the form of the desire for knowledge or 
the desire for sensation — is, of course, not confined to young girls and 
■women of lower social strata, though in them It is less often reatramed 
hy motives of self-respect and good feeling. "At the age of 8,” writes 
a correspondent, “I was one day playing in a spare room with a girl 
of about 12 or 13, She gave me a penholder, and, crouching upon her 
hands and knees, with her posterior toward me, invited me to intro- 
duce the iirstrument into the vulva. This was the first time I had 
seen the female parts, and, as I appeared to be somewhat repelled, she 
coaxed me to comply with her desire. I did as she directed, and she 
said that it gave her pleasure. Several times after I repeated the same 
act at her request, A friend tells me that when he was 10 a girl of 
18 asked him to lace up her boots. While he was kneeling at her feet 
his hand touched her ankle. She asked him to put his hand higher, and 
repeated ‘Higher, higher,’ till lie touched the pudenda, and finally, at 
her request, put his finger into the vestibule. This girl was very hand- 
some and amiable, and a favorite of the boy’s mother. No one suspected 
this propensity.” Again, a correspondent (a man of science) tells me of 
a friend who Iat 6 l 3 ', when dining out, met a girl, the daugliter of a country 
vicar; lis was not specially attracted to her and paid her no special atten- 
tion. "A few days afterward he was astonished to receive a call from her 
one afternoon (though his address is not discoverable from any recognized 
source) . She sat down as near to him as she could, and rested her hand 
on his thigh, etc., while talking on different subjects and drinking tea. 
Then without any verbal prelude she asked him to have connection with 
her. Though not e,vaotly a Puritan, he is not the man to jump at such 
an offer from a woman he is not in love with, so, after ascertaining that 
the girl was viJ'ffo intaoia, he declined and she went away. A fortnight 
or so later lie received a letter from her in the country, making no 
reference to what had passed, hut giving an account of her work with 
her Sunday-school class. He did not reply, and then came a curt note 
asking him to return her letter. My friend feels sure she was devoted to 
autoerotio performances, hut, having become attracted to him, came to 
the eouclusioii she would like to try normal intercourse.” 

Wolharst, studying the prevalence of gonorrhea among hoys in 
New York (especially, it would appear, in quarters where the foreign- 
born elements — mainly Hussian Jew and south Italian — are largo), 
states: “In my study of this subject there have been observed 3 oases 
of gonorrlieal urethritis, in boys aged, respectively, 4, 10, and 12 years, 
which were acquired in the usual manner, from girls ranging between 
10 and 12 years of age. In each case, according to the story told by 
the victim, the girl made the first advances, and in 1 case, that of the 
d-year-old hoy, the act was consummated in the form of an assault: 
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by a ^I’l 12 yeai'S old, in 'which, the child was threatened with injury 
■unless lie performed his part.” (A. L. Wolbarst, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Sept. 28, 1901.) In a further series of 
cases {Medical Record, Oot. 29, 1910) Wolbarst obtained similar results, 
though ha recognizes also the fi'equency of precocious sexuality i’n the 
young boys tliemaelves. 

Gibb sta'tes, concerning assaults on children by ■ivomen: “It is 
undeniably true that they occur much more frequently than is gen- 
erally supposed, although but few of the cases are brought to public 
notice, oiving to the difficulty of proving the charge.” (W. T. Gibb, 
article “Indecent Assaults upon Children,” in A. MeLane Hamilton’s 
Hystem of Legal Medicine, vol. i, p. 651.) Gibb’s opinion carries weight, 
since he is -medical adviser for the New York Society for the Protection 
of Quldreii, and compelled to sift the evidence carefully in such eases. 

It should be mentioned that, while a sexual curiosity exercised 
on younger.'Ohildren is, in girls about the age of puberty, an ill-regulated, 
but searoely morbid, manifestation, in older women it may he of patho- 
logical origin. Tims, Kisoli records the ease of a refined and educated 
lady of 30 -who had been married for nine years, b'ut had never experi- 
enced sexual pleasure in coitus. For a long time past, however, she 
had felt a strong desire to play with the genital organs of children of 
either sex, a proceeding which gave her sexual pleasure. She sought 
to resist this impulse as -much as possible, but during menstruation it 
was often irresistible. Examination showed an enlarged and retrotlexed 
uterus and anesthesia of vagina. (Kisch, Die Bterilitdt des Weihes, 
1880, p. 103.) Tlie psychological mechanism by which an anesthetic 
vagina leads to a feeling of repulsion for normal coitus and normal 
sexual organs, and directs the sexual feelings toward more infantile 
forms of sexuality, is here not difficult to trace. 

It is not often that the sexual attempts of girls and young women 
on boys — notwithstanding their -undoubted frequency — ^become of med- 
icolegal interest. In France in the course of ten years (1874 to 1884) 
only 181 women, who were mostly between 20 and 30 years of ago, were 
actually convicted of sexual attempts on children below 16. (Paul 
Bernard, “Viols et attentats 3. la Pudeur,” Archives de VAnih/ropologie 
Oriminelle, 1887. ) Lop ( “Atten-tats h la Pudeur commis par des 
Femmes snr des Petits Enfants,” id., Ang., 1896) brings together a 
number of oases chiefly committed by girls between the ages of 18 and 
20. In England such aoonsations against a young woman or girl may 
easily be eircumvented. If she is under 16 she is protected by the 
Cri-minal Law Amendment Act and cannot be punished. In any case, 
when found out, abe can always easily bring the sympathy to her side 
by declaring that she is not the aggressor, hut the victim. Oases of 
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violent sexual assault iipon girls, Lawson Tait remarks, while they uh' 
■doubtedly do occur, are very much rarer than the frequency with which 
the charge is made would lead us to suspect. At one time, hy arrango- 
Jiient with the authority, 70 such charges at Birmingham were con- 
secutively brought before Law'son Tait. These charges were all made 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. In only 6 of these eases 
was he able to advise prosecution, in all of which oases conviction 
was obtained. In 7 other ca.ses in which the police decided to prosecute 
there was either no conviction or a very light sentence. In at least 
2C cases the charge was clearly trumped up. The average age of these 
girls was 12. “There is not a piece of sexual argot that ever had before 
reached my ears,” remarks Mr. Tait, “but was used by these children 
in the descriptions given by them of what had been done to them; and 
they introduced, in addition, quite a new vocabulary on the subject. 
The minute and detailed descriptions of the sexual act given by chits 
of 10 and 11 would do credit to the pages of Mirabeau. At first sight it 
is a puzzle to see bow children so young obtained their information.” 
“About the use of the word ‘seduced,’ ” the same writer remarks, “I 
wish to say that the class of women from amongst whom the great bulk 
of these oases are drawn seem to use it in a sense altogether different 
from that generally employed. It is not with them a process in which 
male villainy succeeds by various arts in overcoming female virtue and 
reluctance, but simply a date at which an incident in their lives ocoura 
lor the first time ; and, according to their use of the phrase, the ancient 
legend of the Sacred Scriptures, had it ended in the more ordinary and 
usual way by the virtue of Joseph yielding to the temptation offered, 
would have to read as a record of the seduction of Mrs. Botiphar.” 

With reference to Ijawson Tait’s observation that violent assaults 
on women, while they do occur, are very much rarer than the frequency 
with which such charges are made would lead us to believe, it may bn 
remarked that many medicolegal authorities are of the same opinion 
(See, e.g., G. Vivian Poore’s Treatise on Medical Jurisprudenoe, 1901, 
p. 326. Tills writer also remarks t “I hold very strongly that a woman 
may rape a man as much as a man may rape a woman.”) There can 
be little doubt that the plea of force is very frequently seized on by 
women as the easiest available weapon of defense when her connection 
with a man lias been revealed. She has been so permeated by the cur- 
rent notion tliat no “respectable” woman can possibly have any sexual 
impulses of her own to gratify that, in order to screen what she feels 
to be regarded as an uttei'ly shameful and wicked, ns well as foolish, 
act, she declares it never took place by her own will at all. “Now, I 
ask you, gentlemen,” I once heard an experienced counsel address the 
jury in a criminal case, “as men of the world, have yon ever known 
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or liefird of a woman, a single woman, confess tliat slie had had sexual 
connection and not declare that force had been used to compel her to 
such connection!” The statement is a little sweeping, but in this 
matter there is some element of truth in the “man of the world’s” 
opinion. One may refer to the story (told by Etienne de Bourbon, by 
Francisco de Osuna in a religious work, and by Cervantes in Don 
Quimole, part ii, oh. xlv) concerning a magistrate who, when a girl 
came before him to complain of rape, ordered the accused young man. 
either to marry her or pay her a sum of money. Die fine was paid, and 
the magistrate then told the man to follow the girl and take the money 
from her by force; the man obeyed, but the girl defended herself so 
energetically that he could not secure the money. Then the judge, 
calling the parties before him again, ordered the fine to be returned; 
“Had you defended your chastity as well as you have defended your 
money it could not have been taken away from you.” In most cases of 
“rape,” in the case of adults, there has probably been some degree of 
consent, though that partial assent may have been basely secured by an 
appeal to the lower nervous centers alone, with no participation of the 
intelligence and will. Freud, (Zur PaijohopatMogie des Allt(i,gslel)ens, 
p. 87) considers that on this ground the judge’s decision in Don Quicoote 
is “psychologically unjust,” because in such a case the woman’s strength 
is paralyzed by the fact that an unconscious instinct in herself takes 
her assailant’s part against her own conscious resistance. But it must 
be remembered that the factor of instinct plays a large part even when 
no violence is attempted. 

Such facts and considerations as these tend to show that the 
sexual impulse is by no means so weak in women as many wonld 
lead us to think. It would appear that, whereas in earlier ages 
there was generally a tendency to credit women with an imdnly 
large share of the sexual impulse, there is now a tendency to 
unduly minimize the sexual impulse in women. 
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Special Characters of the Sexnal Impulse in Women — The More 
Passive Part Played by Women in Courtship — This Passivity only Ap- 
parent— The Physical Mechanism of the Sexual Process in Women More 
Complex — The Slower Development of Orgasm in Women — The Sexual 

Impulse in Women More Frequently Needs to be Actively Aroused The 

Climax of Sexual Energy Palls Later in Women’s Lives than in Men’s 
— Sexual Ardor in Women Increased After the Establishment of Sexual 
Eelationships — Women bear Sexual Excesses better than Men — Tlie Sex- 
ual Sphere Larger and More Diffused in Women — The Sexual Impulse 
in Women Shows a G-reater Tendency to Periodicity and a Wider Mange 
of Variation. 

So FAH I have been discussing the question of the sexual 
impulse in •women on the ground upon which previous writers 
have usually placed it. The question, that is, has usually pre^ 
sented itself to them as one concerning the relative strength of 
the impulse in men and -women. When so considered, not 
hastily and with prepossession, as is too often the case, but 
with a genuine desire to get at the real facts in all their as- 
pects, there is no reason, as we have seen, to conclude that, on 
the whole, the sexual impulse in women is lacking in strength. 

But -we have to push our investigation of the matter fur- 
ther. In reality, the question as to whether the sexual impulse 
is or is not stronger in one sex than in the other is a some- 
what crude one. To put the question in that form is to reveal 
ignorance of the real facts of the matter. And in that form, 
moreover, no really definite and satisfactory answer can be given. 

It is necessary to put the matter ou different ground. In- 
stead of taking more or less insolvable questions as to the 
strength of the sexual impulse in the two sexes, it is more 
profitable to consider its differences. What are the special char- 
acters of the sexual impulse in women ? 

There is certainly one purely natural sexual difference of 
a fundamental character, which lies at the basis of whatever 
truth may he in the assertion that women are not susceptible 
( 228 ' 
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of sexual emotion. As may be seen wlien considering the phe- 
nomena of modesty, the part played by the female in com-t- 
ship throughout nature is usually different from that played 
by the male, and is, in some respects, a more difSeult and com- 
plex part. Except when the male fails to play his part prop- 
erly, she is usually comparatively passive; in the proper playing 
of her part she has to appear to shun the male, to flee from his 
approaches — even actually to repel them.i 

Courtship resembles very closely, indeed, a drama or game; 
and the aggressiveness of the male, the coyness of the female, 
are alike unconsciously assumed in order to bring about in the 
most effectual manner the ultimate union of the sexes. The 
seeming reluctance of the female is not intended to inhibit sexual 
activity eitlier in the male or in herself, but to increase it in 
both. The passivity of tlie female, therefore, is not a real, but 
only an apparent, passivity, and this holds true of our own 
species as much as of the lower animals. “Women are like 
delicately adjusted alembics,” said a seventeenth-century author. 
“Ho Are can be seen outside, but if you look underneath the 
alembic, if you place your hand on the hearts of women, in both 
places you will find a great furnace.”^ Or, as Marro has finely 
put it, the passivity of women in love is the passivity of the 
magnet,, which in its apparent immobility is drawing the iron 
toward it. An intense energy lies behind such passivity, an 
absorbed preoccupation in the end to he attained. 

Tarde, when exercising magistrate’s functions, once had to 
inquire into a case in which a young man was accused of murder. 
In questioning a girl of 18, a shepherdess, who appeared before 
him as a witness, she told him that on the morning following 
the crime she had seen the footmarks of the accused up to a 
certain point. He asked how she recognized them, and she 
replied, ingenuously but with assurance, that she could recognize 
the footprints of every young man in the neighborhood, even in 

1 Ovid remarks (Ars, Amatoria, bk. i) that, if men. were silent, 
women would take the active and suppliant part. 

21'errand, De la Maiadie d'Awiour, 1623, ch. ii. 
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a plowed field. ^ Fo better illustration could be given of tlie 
x-eal significance of tlie sexual passivity of women, even at its 
most negative point. 

“The -womeii I have known,” a correspondent writes, “do not ex- 
press their sensations and feelings as much as I do. Nor have I found 
women usually anxious to practise ‘luxuries.’ They seldom care to 
practice fellatio; I have only known one woman who offered to do fellatio 
because she liked it, Nor do they generally eare to mastnrbate a man; 
that is, they do not care greatly to enjoy the oontemplation of tho 
other parson’s excitement. (To me, to see the woman excited means 
almost more than my own pleasure.) They usually resist ounnilinctm, 
although they enjoy it. Tliey do not seem to care to touch or look at a 
man’s parts so much as he does at theirs. And they seem to dislike the 
tongue-kiss unless they feel very sexual or really love a man,” My 
correspondent admits that his relationships have been numerous and 
facile, while his erotic demands tend also to deviate from the normal 
path. Under such circumstances, which not uncommonly occur, the 
woman’s passions fail to be deeply stirred, and she retains her normal 
attitude of relative passivity. 

It is owing to the fact that the sexual passivity of women is only 
an apparent, and not a real, passivity that women are apt to suffer, 
as men are, from prolonged sexual abstinence. This, indeed, has been 
denied, hut can scarcely be said to admit of doubt. The only question 
is as to the relative amount of such suffering, necessarily a very dif- 
lloult question, As far hack as the fourteenth century Johannes de 
Sanoto Amando stated that women are more injured than men by 
sexual abstinence. In modern times Maudsley considers that women 
“suffer more than men do from the entire deprivation of sexual inter- 
course” {“Relations between Body and Mind,” Lancet, May 28, 1870). 
By some it has been held that this cause may produce actual disease. 
Thus, Tilt, an eminent gynecologist of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, in discussing this question, wrote: “When we consider how 
much of the lifetime of woman is occupied by the various phases of the 
generative process, and how terrible is often, the conflict within her 
between the impulse of passion and the dictates of duty, it may be well 
understood how such a conflict reacts on the organs of the sexual 
economy in the unimpregnated female, and principally on the ovaria, 

1 Tarde, Archives d*Anthropologie Oriminelle, May 15, 1897, 
Marro, who quotes this observation {PuhertA, p, 467 ; in French edition, 
p. 61), remarks that his own evidence lends some support to Lombroso's 
conclusion that under ordinary circumstances woman’s sensory acutenesa 
is less than that of man. He is, however, inolined to impute this to de- 
fective attention; within the sexual sphere women’s attention becomes 
concentrated, and their sensory perceptions then go far beyond those 
of men. There is probably considerable truth in this subtle observation, 
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causing an orgasm, wliieli, if often repeated, may possibly be prodiiotdve 
of subacute ovaritis.” (Tilt, On Uterine cmdr OvoA'icm Inflammation, 
lSfl2, PP- 309-310.) Long before Tilt, Haller, it seems, had said that 
women are especially liable to suffer from privation of sexual inter- 
course to which they have been accustomed, and referred to chlorosis, 
hysteria, nymphomania, and simple mania curable by intercourse. 
Hegar considers that in women an injurious result follows the non- 
satisfaction of the sexual impulse and of the “ideal feelings,” and that 
ayniptoins thus arise (pallor, loss of flesh, eardialgia, malaise, sleepless- 
ness, disturbances of menstruation) which are diagnosed as “chlorosis.” 
(Hegar, Zusammenhang der Oesahlechtskrankheiten mit nervosen Leiden, 
1885 p. 45.) Tread, as well as Gattel, has found that states of anxiety 
[ingstsust'dnde) are caused by sexual abstinence. Lowenfeld, on careful 
raaminatiott of his own oases, is able to confirm this connection in both 
sexes. He has specially noticed it in young women who marry elderly 
husbands. Lowenfeld believes, however, that, on the whole, healthy 
unmarried women hear sexual abstinence better than men. If, how- 
ever, they are of at all neuropathic disposition, ungratified sexual emo- 
tions may easily lead to various morbid conditions, especially of a 
hysteroneuraatlienio oliaracter. (LOwenfeld, Bexualleben und Nerven- 
leiden, second edition, 1899, pp. 44, 47, 54-60.) Balls-Headley considers 
that unsatisfied sexual desires in women may lend to the following 
conditions: general atrophy, anemia, neuralgia and hysteria, irregular 
menstruation, leucorrhea, atrophy of sexual organs. He also refers to 
the freguoncy of myoma of the uterus among those who have not be- 
come pregnant or who have long ceased to bear children. (Bnlls- 
Ileadley, art. “Etiology of Diseases of Female Genital Organs," Allbutt 
and Playfair, System of Qynwoology, 1898, p. 141.) It cannot, however, 
be said that lie brings forward substantial evidence in favor of these 
beliefs. It may be added that in America, during recent years, leading 
gynecologists have recorded a number of eases in which widows on 
remarriage have shown marked improvement in uterine and pelviy 
conditions. 

Tlie question as to whether men. or women suffer most from sexual 
abstinence, as well ns the question whether definite morbid conditions 
arc produced by such abstinence, remains, however, an ohaoure, and 
debated problem. Tlie available data do not enable us to answer ii; 
decisively. It is one of those subtle and complex questions which can 
only be investigated properly by a gynecologist wlio is also a psycholo- 
gist. Incidentally, however, we have met and shall have occasion to 
meet with evidenoe hearing bn this question. It is sufficient to say 
here, briefly, that it is impossible to believe, even if no evidence were 
forthcoming, that the exercise or non-exereiae of so vastly important a 
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fuiiotiou can make no cliiferenee to the organism generally, go fai as 
the evidence goes, it may he said to indicate that the results o{ the 
abeyance ot the sexual functions in healthy women in -whom the sexual 
emotions have, never been definitely aroused tend to be diffused and 
unconscious, as the sexual impulse itself often is, but that, in women in 
whom, the sexual emotions have been definitely aroused and gratified, 
the results of sexual abstinence tend to be acute and conscious. 

These acute results are at the present day very often due tc 
preinatiii’6 ejaculation by ncrvons or neurasthenic husbands, the rapidity 
with which detumesoence is reached in the husband allowing insufficient 
time for tumcseenee in the wife, who conaeq^uently fails to reach the 
orgasm. This has of late been freq^uently pointed out. Tlius Kafemann 
[Hexual^rrohleme, March, 1910, p. 194 et seq.) emphasizes the preva- 
lence of sexual incompetence in men. Ferenczi, of Budapest (Zentralhlatt 
fiir PsychOanalj/se, 1010, ht. 1 and 2, p. 75 ), believes that the combination 
of neurasthenic husbands with resultantly nervous wives is extraor- 
dinarily common; even putting aside the neurasthenic, he considers it 
may be said that the whole male sex in relation to women suffer from 
precocious ejaculation. He adds that it is often difficult to say whether 
the lack of harmony may not hp due to retarded orgasm in the woman, 
He regards the influence of masturbation in early life as tending to 
quicken orgasm in man, while when practised by- the other sex it tends 
to slow orgasm, and thus increases the disharmony. He holds, however, 
that the chief cause lie.s in the education, of women with its emphasis 
on sexual repression; this works too well and the result is that when 
the external impediments to the sexual impulse are removed the impulse 
has become incapable of normal action, Porosa {British Medioal Jourml, 
April 1, 1911) has brought forward cases of serious nervous trouble in 
women which have been dispersed when the sexual weakness and 
premature ejaculation of the husband have been cured. ‘ 

Tlie true nature of the passivity of the female is revealed 
by the ease with which it is thrown off, more especially when 
the male refuses to accept his cue. Or, if we prefer to accqft 
the analogy of a game, we may say that in the play of courtship 
the first move belongs to the male, but that, if he fails to play, 
it is then the female’s turn to play. 

Among many birds the males at mating time fall into a state of 
sexual frenzy, hut not the females. "I cannot call to mind a single 
case,” states an authority on birds (H. E. Howard, Zoologist, 1002, p. 

1 46), “where I have seen anything approaching frenzy in the female 
of any species while mating.” 
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Another great authority on birds, a very patient and skillful 
observer, Mr. Edmund. Selous, ' remarks, however, in describing the 
courting habits of the ruffs and reeves {Uaohetes pug-iiax) that, notwith- 
standing the passivity of the females beforehand, their movements 
during and after coitus show that they derive at least as much pleasure 
as the males, (E. Selous, “Selection in Birds,” Zoologist, Feb. and 
May, 1007.) 

The same observer, after speaking of the great beauty of the male 
eider duck, continues: “These glorified males — ^there were a dozen of 
these, perhaps,, to some six or seven females — swam closely about the 
latter, but more in attendance upon them than as actively pursuing 
them, for the females seemed themselves almost as active agents in the 
sport of being wooed as were their lovers in wooing them. The mala 
bird first dipped down his head till his heak just touched the water, then 
raised it again in a constrained and tense manner, — the curious rigid 
action so frequent in the nuptial antics of birds, — at the same time 
uttering his strange haunting note. The air became filled with itj every 
moment one or other of the birds — sometimes several together — with 
upturned bill would softly laugh or exclaim, and while the males did 
this, the females, turning excitedly, and with little eager demonstrations 
from one to another of them, kept lowering and extending forward the 
head and neck in the direction of each in turn. ... I noticed that 
a female would often approach a male bird with her head and neck laid 
flat along the water as though in a very ‘coming on’ disposition, and 
that the male bird declined her advances. This, taken in conjunction 
with the actions of the female when courted by tbo male, appears to me 
to raise a doubt as to the universal application of the law that through- 
out nature the male, in courtship, is eager, and the female coy. Here, 
to all appearances, courtship was proceeding, and the birds had not 
yet mated. The female eider ducks, however, — at any rate, some of 
them, — appeared to be anything but coy.” [Bird Watching, pp, 144-146.) 

Among moor-hens and great-crested grebes sometimes what Selous 
terms "functional hermaphroditism” occurs and the females play the 
port of the male toward their male companions, and then repeat the 
aexual act with a reversion to the normal order, the whole to the 
satisfaction of hath parties. (E. Selous, Zoologwt, 1902, p. 19G.) 

It is not only among birds that the female sometimes takes the 
active part, but also among mammals. Among white rata, for instance, 
the males are exceptionally eager. Steinach, who has made many 
valuable experiments on these animals [Arohiv fur die Gesammte 
Fhysiologie, Bd. Ivi, 1894, p. 319), tells us that, when a female white 
rat is introduced into the cage of a male, he at once leaves off eating, 
or whatever else he may he doing, b^eomea indifferent to noises or any 
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other source of distraction, and devotes himself entirely to her. If 
however, he is introduced into her cage the new environment renders Inni 
nervous and suspicious, and then it is she who takes the active part 
trying to attract him in every way. The impetuosity during heat of 
female animals of various species, when at length admitted to the 
male, is indeed well known to all who are familiar with animals. 

I have referred to the frequency with which, in the human species, 
— and very mai’kedly in early adolescence, when the sexual impulse is in 
a high degree unconscious and imrestrainedly instinctive, — similar mani- 
festations may often he noted. We have to recognize that they are not 
necessarily abnormal and still less pathological. They merely repreaenl 
the unseasonable apparition, of a tendency which in due suhordina- 
tion is implied in the phases of courtahip throughout the animal world. 
Among some peoples and in some stages of culture, tending to withdraw 
the men from women and the thought of women, this phase of court- 
ship and this attitude assume a prominence which is absolutely normal. 
The literature of the Middle Ages presents a state of society in wliioh 
men were devoted to war and to warlike sports, wliile the women took 
the more active part in love-making. The medieval poets represent 
women as actively encouraging backward lovers, aud as delighting to 
offer to great heroes the chastity they had preserved, sometimes entering 
their hed-chambers at night. Schultz (flow Sofisohe Lehen, Bd. i, pp, 
604-598) considers that these representations are not exaggerated, Gf. 
Krabhes, Die Frau im AMfrangosischen iKa,rls-Epos^ 1884, p. 20 et seq.; 
and M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Kustem, 1902, pp. 152-163, 

Among savages and barbarous races iu various parts of the world 
it is the recognized custom, reversing the more usual method, for the 
girl to take the initiative in courtship. This is especially so in New 
Q-uiuea. Here the girls almost invariably take the initiative, and in 
consequence hold a very independent position. Women are always re- 
garded as the seducers: "Women steal men.” A youth who proposed 
to a girl would he making himself ridiculous, would be called a woman, 
and he laughed at by the girls. Tire usual method by which a girl 
proposes is to send a present to the youth by a third party, following 
this up by repeated gifts of food; the young man sometimes waits a 
month or two, receiving presents all the time, in order to assure him- 
self of the girl’s constancy before decisively accepting her advances. 
(A. C. Haddon, Cambridge Earpedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, ch, 
viii; id:, “Western Tribes of Torres Straits,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, vol. xix, Pebrnary, 1890, pp. 314, 356, 394, 395, 411, 
413; id., Bead Hunters, pp. 168-164; B. E. Guise, "Tribes of the 
Wanigela River,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, new series, 
vol. i, February-May, 1399, p. 209.) Westermarok gives instances o/ 
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races among 'whom tlie 'women take the Initiative in courtship. (His- 
tortj of Marriage, -^. 168; so also Finek, Primitive Love and Love-stories, 
1809, p. 109 ct seq.; and, as regards Celtic women, see Rhys and Brymnor 
Jones, TU Welsh People.) 

Tliere ia another characten'istic of great significanoe by 
wMch the sexual impulse in women differs from that in men ; 
the widely unlike character of the physical mechanism involved 
in the process of coitus. Considering how obvious this difference 
is, it is strange that its fundamental importance should so often 
be underrated. In man the process of tumescence and detunies- 
cencc is simple. In women it is complex. In man we have the 
more or less spontaneously erectile penis, which needs bnt very 
simple conditions to secure the ejaculation which brings relief, 
In women ive have in the clitoris a corresponding apparatus on a 
small scale, but behind this has developed a much more extensive 
mechanism, which also demands, satisfaction, and requires for 
that satisfaction the presence of various conditions that are al- 
most antagonistic. Haturally the more complex mechanism is. 
the more easily disturbed. It is the difference, roughly speaking, 
between a lock and a key. This analogy is far from indicating 
all the clifiiciilties involved. We have' to imagine a lock that not 
only requires a key to fit it, but should only be entered at the 
rigid moment, and, under the best conditions, may only become 
adjusted to the key by considerable use. The, fact that the man 
takes the more active part in coitus has increased: these difficul- 
ties; the woman is too often taught to believe that the whole 
function is low and impure, only- to be submitted to at her 
husband’s -will and for his sake, and the man has no proper 
knowledge of the mechanism involved and the best way of dealing 
with it. The grossest brutality thus may he, and not infrequently 
is, exercised in all innocence by an ignorant husband who simply 
believes that he is performing his "marital .duties.” For a 
woman to exercise this physical hnitality on a man is with diffi- 
culty possible ; a man’s pleasurable excitement is usually the 
necessary condition of the woman’s sexual gratification. But the 
reverse is not the case, and, if the man is sufficiently ignorant or 
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siiffidently coarse-grained to be satisfied witli tlie •woman’s sub- 
mission, he may easily become to her, in all innocence, a cause 
of tortm-e. 

To the man coitus must be in some slight degree pleasurable 
or it cannot talre place at all. To the -woman the same act which, 
under some circumstances, in the desire it arouses and the satis- 
faction it impairs, will cause the -whole universe to shrivel into 
nothingness, under other circumstances will be a source of 
anguish, physical and mental. This is so to some extent even iu 
the presence of the right and fit man. There can. be no doubt 
whatever that the mucus which is so profusely poured out over 
the external sexual organs in woman during the excitement of 
sexual desire has for its end- the lubrication of the parts and the 
facilitation of the passage of the intromittent organ. The most 
casual inspection of the cold, contracted, 'dry vulva in its usual 
aspect and the same when distended, hot, and moist suffices to 
show which condition is and which is not that ready for inter- 
course, and until the proper condition is reached it is certain 
that coitus should not be attempted. 

The varying sensitiveness of the female parts again offers 
difficulties. Sexual relations in women are, at the onset, almost 
inevitably painful; and to some extent the same experience may- 
be repeated at every act of coitus. Ordinary tactile sensibility 
in the female genitourinary region is notably obtuse, but at the 
beginning of the sexual act there is normally a hyperesthesia 
which may he painful or pleasurable as excitement culminates, 
passing into a seeming anesthesia, which even craves for rough 
contact; so tliat in sexual excitement a woman normally dis- 
plays in quick succession that same quality of sensibility to super- 
ficial pressure and insensibility to deep pressure which the 
hysterical woman exhibits simultaneously. 

Thus we see that a highly important practical result fol- 
lows from the greater complexity of the sexual apparatus in 
women and the greater difficulty with which it is aroused. In 
coitus the orgasm tends to occur more slowly in women than 
in men. It may easily happen that the whole process of de- 
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tumescence is completed in the man before it has begim in his 
partner, who is left either cold or unsatisfied. This is one of the 
respects in which women I’emain nearer than men to the primi- 
tive stage of humanity. 

In the Hippoeratio treatise. Of (feneration, it is stated that, while 
woman has less pleasure in coitus than man, her pleasure lasts longer. 
{(Eavres d’Eippooraie, edition Littrfi, vol. vii, p. 477.) 

Beaunis considers that the slower development of the orgasm in 
women is the only essential difference in the sexual process in men 
and women. (Beaunis, Les Sensatiom Internes, 1889, p. 151.) This 
charaoteristio of the sexual impulse in women, though recognized for 
so long a period, is still far too often ignored or unknown. There is 
oven a superstition that injurious results may follow if the male orgasm 
is not effected as rapidly as possible. That this is not so is shown by 
the experiences of the Oneida community in America, who in their 
system of sexual relationship carried prolonged intercourse without 
ejaculation to' an extreme degree. There can bo no doubt whatever 
that very prolonged intercourse gives the maximum amount of pleasure 
and relief to the woman. Not only is this the very decided opinion of 
women who have experienced it, but it is also indicated by the well- 
recognized fact that a woman ■who repeats the sexual act several times 
in succession often experiences more intense orgasm and pleasure with 
each repetition. 

This point is much better understood in the East than in the West. 
The prolongation of the man’s excitement, in order to give the woman 
time for orgasm, is, remarks Sir Richard Burton {Arabian Nights, vol. 
V, p. 76), much studied by Moslems, as also by Hindoos, who, on this 
account, during the orgasm seek to avoid overtension of muscles and 
to preoccupy the brain. During coitus they will drink sherbet, chew 
betel-nut, and even smoke. Europeans devote no care to this matter, 
and Hindoo women, who require about twenty minutes to complete the 
act, contemptuously call them “village cocks.” I have received confirma- 
tion of Burton’s statements on this point from medical eorrespondenta 
in India. 

While the European desires to perform as many acts of coitus in 
one niglit as possible, Breitenstein remarks, the Malay, as still more the 
Javanese, wishes, not to repeat the act many times, but to prolong 
it. His aim is to remain in the vagina for about a quarter of an hour. 
Unlike the European, also, ho boasts of the pleasure lie has given ids 
partner far more than of his own pleasure. { Breitenstein, SI Jalire 
in India, theil i, “Borneo,” p. 228.) 

Jdger [Entdechimg der Seele, second edition, vol. i, 1884, p. 203). 
as oiioted bv Moll, explains the preference of some women for castrated 
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men as duo, not merely to the absence of risk of impregnation, but to 
the prolonged erections that take place in the castrated. . Aly-Belffidel 
roiuarka [Arohivio di Psiehiatria, 1903, p. 11/) tliat he knows , women 
who prefer old men in coitus simply because of their delay in ejaoulntion 
which allows more tinio to the women to become excited, 

A Russian correspondent living in Italy informs me that s, 
Neapolitan girl of 17, who bad only recently ceased to be a virgin, ex- 
plained to kirn tliat she preferred coitus in ore mlvw to real intercourse 
because the latter was over before she liad time to obtain the orgasm 
(or, as she put it, “the big bird has fled from tlie cage and I am left in 
the luroh”), wliilo in tiie other way she was able to experience the 
orgasm twice before her partner renohed the climax. “This reminds 
me,” iiiy correspondent continues, “that a Milanese oocotte once told me 
that she muoh liked intercourse with Jews because, on account of the 
circumcised penis being less sensitive- to contact, they ejaculate more 
slowly then Christians. ‘With Christians,’ she said, ‘it constantly hap- 
pens that I am left unsatisfied because tlicy ejaculate before me, while 
in. coitus with Jews I sometimes ejaculate twice before the orgasm 
ooeurs in my partner, or, rather, I hold back the second orgasm, until he 
is ready.’ This is confirmed,” my correspondent continues, “by what I 
was told by a Russian Jew, a student at the Zilricli Polyteolmie, who 
had a Russian comrade living with. a mistress, also a Russian student, 
or pseudostudent. One day the Jew, going early to see liis friend, was 
told to enter by a woman’s voice and found liis friend’s mistress alone 
and in her chemise beside the hed. He was about to retire, but the 
young woman bade him stay and in a few minutes he was in bed with 
her. She told him tliat her lover had just gone away and that she 
never had sexual relief with him because be always ejaculated too 
soon. That morning lie Imd left her so excited and so unrelieved that 
she was just about to masturbate — ^vhicli she rarely did because it 
gave her headache — ^ivlien .she heard tjie Jew’s voice, and, kno whig that 
Jews nre slower in coitus than Christians, she bad suddenly resolved to 
give herself to him.” 

I am informed that the sexual power of negroes and slower 
ejaculation (see Appendix A) are the cause of the favor with which 
they are viewed by some white women of strong sexual passions in 
America, and by many lorostitutes. At one time there was a special 
bouse in New York City to which white women resorted for these “buck 
lovers”; the women came heavily veiled and would inspect the penises 
of the men before making their selection. 

It is thus a result of the complexity of the sexual mecli- 
anism in. -women that the -whole attitude of a woman toward 
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ilie sexual relationsliip is liable to be affected disastrously by 
tlie husband’s lack of skill or consideration in initiating her 
into this intimate mystery. Normally the stage of apparent 
repulsion and passirityj often associated with great sensitive- 
ness, physical and moral, passes into one of active participation 
and aid in. the consummation of the sexual act. But if, from 
whatever cause, there is pai'tial arrest on the woman’s side of 
this evolution in the process of courtship, if her submission is 
merely a mental and deliberate act of will, and not an instinct- 
ive and impulsive participation, there is a necessary failure of 
sexual relief and gratification. When we find that a woman 
displays a certain degree of indifference in sexual relationships, 
and a failure of complete gi-atiflcation, we liave to recognize that 
the fault may possibly lie,, not in her, but in the defective skill of 
a lover who has not loiown how to play successfully the complex 
aud subtle game of courtship. Sexual coldness due to the shock 
and suffering of the wedding-night is a phenomenon that is far 
too frequent. ^ Hence it is that many women may never experi- 
ence sexual gratification and relief, through no defect on their 
part, but through the failure of the husband to nnderBtand*’the 
lovei*’s part. We make a false aualogy when we compare the 
courtship of animals exclusively with onr own courtships before 
marriage. Courtship, properly understood, is the pu’ocess whereby 
both the male aud the female are brought into that state of 
sexual tumescence which is a more or less necessary condition 
for sexual intercoiu’se. The play of courtship cannot, therefore, 
be considered to be definitely brought to an end by the ceremony 
of marriage; it may more properly be regarded as the natural 
preliminary to every act of coitus. 

Tainescence is not merely a more or less essential condition for 
proper sexual intercourse. It is probably of more fundamental sig- 
nificance as one of the favoring conditions of impregnation. This has, 

lA well-known gynecologist writes from America: “Abhorrence 
due to suffering on first nights I have repeatedly seen. One very marked 
case is that of a fine womanly young womau with splendid figure; she 
is a very good woman, and admires her husband, but, though she tries 
to develop desire and passion, she cannot succeed. I fear the man will 
some day appear who will be able to develop tbe latent feelings.” 
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indeed, been long i-ecognized. Van Swieten, when consulted by the 
childless Maria Theresa, gave the opinion “Ego vero oenseo, vulvam 
Sacratissimce Majestatis ante ooitum diutius esse titillandain,” and 
thereafter she had many children. “I think it very nearly certain,” 
Matthews Duncan wrote { Ooulstonian Lectures on Sterility in. Womatij 
1884, p. 96), “that desire and pleasure in due or moderate degree are 
very important aids to, or predisposing causes of, fecundity,” as bringing 
into action the complicated processes of fecundation. Hirst (Text-booh 
of Obstetrics, 1809, p. 07) mentions the ease of a childless married 
woman who for six years had had no orgasm during intercourse; then it 
occurred at the same time ns coitus, and pregnancy resulted. 

Kisoh is very decidedly of the same opinion, and considers that 
the popular belief on this point is fully justified. It is a fact, he states, 
that an unfaithful wife is more likely to conceive with her lover than 
with her husband, and he concludes that, whatever the precise mech- 
anism may bo, “sexual excitement on the woman’s part is a necessary 
link in the chain of conditions producing impregnation.” (B. H. Kisoh, 
Die Stcrilitat dea Weihes, 1880, p. 99.) Klsch believes (p. 103) that in 
the majority of women sexual pleasure only appears gradually, after 
the first cohabitation, and then develops progressively, and that the 
first conception usually coincides with its complete awakening. In 656 
cases of his own the most frequent epoch of first impregnation was 
found to be between ten and fifteen months after marriage. 

The removal of sexual frigidity thus becomes a matter of some 
importance. This removal may in some cases be effected by treatment 
through the liusband, but that course is not always practicable. Dr, 
Douglas Bryan, of Leicester, informs me that in several eases he has 
succeeded in removing sexual coldness and physical aversion in the 
wife by hypnotic suggestion. Tlio suggestions given to the patient are 
“that all her womanly natural feelings would be quickly and satisfac- 
torily developed during coitus; that she would experience no feeling of 
disgust and nausea, would have no fear of the orgasm not deviloping; 
that there would be no involuntary resistance on her part.” The fact 
that such suggestions can be permanently effective tends to show how 
superficial the sexual “anesthesia” of women usually is. 

Not only, theTefore, is tlie apparatus of sexual excitement 
in women more complex tlian in men, but — ^in part, possibly as 
a result of this greater complexity — ^it mueb more frequently 
requires to be actively aroused. In men tumescence tends to oc- 
cur almost spontaneously, or under the simple influence of ac- 
cumulated semen. In women, also, especially iu those who live 
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a natural and healthy life, sexual excitement also tends to occur 
spontaneously, but by no means so frequently as in men. The 
comparative rarity of sexual dreams in women who have not 
had sexual relationsliips alone serves to indicate this sexual 
difference. In a very large number of -women the sexual impulse 
remains latent until aroused by a lover’s caresses. The youth 
spontaneously becomes a man - but the maiden — as it has been 
gaid — '^ust be kissed into a woman.-” 

One result of this characteristic is that, more especially 
when love is unduly delayed heyond the first youth, this com- 
plex apparatus has difficulty in responding to the nniamiliar 
demands of sexual excitement. Moreover, delayed normal sexual 
relations, when the sexual impulse is not absolutely latent, tend to 
induce all degrees of perverted or abnormal sexual gratification, 
and the physical mechanism -when trained to respond in other 
■ways often fails to respond normally when, at last, the normal 
conditions of response are presented. In all these ways passivity 
and even aversion may be produced in the conjugal relationship. 
The fact that it is almost normally the function of the male to 
arouse the female, and that the greater complexity of the sexual 
mechanism in women leads to more frequent disturbance of that 
mechanism, produces a simulation of organic sexual coldness 
which has deceived many. 

An instnietive study of cases in which the sexual impulse has been 
thus perverted has been presented by Smith Baker (“The Neuro psychical 
Element in Conjugal Aversion,” Journal of N&'vous and Mental Dis~ 
erne, vol. xvii, Septe-mher, 1892). Eaymond and Janet, who believes 
that sexual coldness is extremely frequent in marriage, and that it 
plays an important part in the causation of physical and moral 
troubles, find that it is most often due to masturbation. (Bee Obses- 
aiom, vol. ii, p. 307.) Adler’, after discussing the complexity of the 
feminine sexual mechanism, and the difficulty which women find in ob- 
taining sexual gi-atification in normal coitus, concludes that “masturba- 
tion is a frequent, perhaps the most frequent, cause of defective sexual 
sensibility in -women.” (Op. oit., p. 119.) He remarks that in women 
masturbation usually has less resemblance to normal coitus than in 
men and involves very frequently the special excitation of parts wfaieh 
ate not the chief focus of excitement in coitus, :so that coitus fails 
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to supply tlie fexcitation wliich haa become habitual (pp. 113-118), Jn 
the disouBsioii of “Auto-erotism” in the first volume of these Studies, I 
had already referred to the divorce between the physical and the ideal 
sides of love which may, especially in women, be induced by mas- 
turbation. 

Another cause of inhibited sexual feeling has been brought for- 
ward. A married lady with normal sexual impulse states (Sexual- 
Probleme, April, 1912, p. 290) that she cannot experience orgasm and 
sexual satisfaction when the intercourse is not for conception. This is 
a psychic inhibition independent of any disturbance due to the process 
of prevention. She knows other women who are similarly aileeted. Such 
an inhibition must be regarded as artificial and abnormal, since the 
final result of sexual intercourse, under natnral and normal conditions, 
forms no essential constituent of the psyebie process of intercourse. 

As a result of the fact that in women the sexual emotions 
tend not to develop great intensity "untih submitted to powerful 
stimulation, we find that the maximnm climax of sexnal emotion 
tends to fall somewhat later in a Avoman's life than in a man’s, 
Among animals generally there appears to he frequently traceable 
a tendency for the sexual activities of the male to develop at a 
somewdiat earlier age than those of the female. In the human, 
species we may certainly trace the same tendency, As the great 
physiologist, Bnrdach, pointed oiit, throughout nature, with tire 
accomplishment of the sexual act the part of the male in the 
work of generation comes to an end; hut that act represents 
only the beginning of a woman’s generative activity. 

A yonth of SO may often display a passionate ardor in love 
which is very seldom indeed found in women who are under 35. 
It is rare for a woman, even though her sexual emotions may 
awalcen at puberty or earlier, to experience the great passion of 
her life until after the age of 25 has been passed. In confirmation 
of this statement, which is supported by daily observation, it 
may he pointed out that nearly all the most passionate love- 
letters of women, as well as their most passionate devotions, have 
come from women who had passed, sometimes long passed, their 
first youth. When Heloise wrote to Abelard the first of the 
letters which have come down to us she was at least 32. Made- 
moiselle Aiss4’s relation with the Chevalier began-- when she was 
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33 j and when she dJedj six years later^ the passion of each was at 
iis height. Mary Wollstonecraft was 34 when her love-letteis to 
Imlay begaHj and her child was'boini in the following year. 
Jiademoiselle de Lespinasse was 43 when she began to write her 
letters to M. de Guibert. In some, eases the sexual impulse may 
not even appear until after the period of the menopause has been 
passed,! 

In Roman times Ovid remarked (Ars Amatoria., lib. ii) that a 
woman fails to understand the art of love until she has reached the 
ago of 35. “A girl of 18,” said Stendhal ('De I’Amow, oh. viii), “has 
not the power to crystallize her emotions; she forms desires that are 
too limited by her lack of experience in the things of life, to be able to 
love with such passion as a woman of 28.” “Sexual needs,” said 
Eeatif de la Bretonne (Ifomiew Nioolas, vol. xi, p. 221), “often only 
appears in young women Avhen they are between 26 and 27 years of age ; 
at least, that is what I have observed.” 

Erb states that it is about the middle of the twenties that womeir 
begin to suffer physically, morally, and intellectually from their 
sexual needs. NystrSm {Das Gesohlechtsleben, p. 163) considers that 
it is about the age of 30 that a woman first begins to feel consoious of 
sex needs. In a ease of Adler’s (op. oii., p. 141), sexual feelings first 
appeared after the birth of tlie third child, af the age of 30. Forel 
(Dio Sexuelle Frags, 1906, p. 219) considers that sexual desire in 
woman is often strongest between the ages of 30 and 40. Leith 
Napier {Metiopause, p. 94) remarks that from 28 to 30 is often an 
important age in woman who have retained their virginity, erotism 
then appearing with the full maturity of the nervous system. Yellow- 
lees (art. “Masturbation,” Dictionary of Psychological Medioiiv!) , again, 
states that at about the age of 33 some, women experience great 
sexual irritability, often resulting in masturbation. Audiffrent 
(Archives d'Anthropologie Oriminelle, Jan. 15, 1902, p. 3) .considers 
that it is toward the age of 30 that a woman reaches her full moi-al 
and physical development, and that at this period her emotional and 
idealizing impulses reach a degree of intensity which is sometimes 

1 It is curious that, w’hile the sexual impulse in women tends to 
develop) at a late age more frequently than in men, it would also appear 
to develop more frequently at a very eardy age than in the other sex. 
Tlie majority of cases of precocious sexual development seems to he 
in female children. W. Roger Williams (“Precocious Sexual Develop- 
ment,” British Gynaoologioal Jowrnal, May, 1902) finds that 80 such 
cases have been recorded in females and only 20 in males, and, while 13 
is the earliest age at which boys have proved virile, girls have been 
known to conceive at 8. 
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irresistible. It has already been mentioned that Matthews Dvuioan’a 
careful inquiries showed that it is between the ages of 30 and 34 that 
the largest proportion of women experience sexual desire and sexual 
pleasure. It may be remarked, also, that while the typical English 
novelists, who have generally sought to avoid touching the deeper and 
more complex aspects of passion, often choose very youthful heroines, 
French novelists, who have frequently had a predilection for the problems 
of passion, often choose heroines who are approaching the age of 30. 

Hirschfeld (Von Wesen der Liebe, p. 26) was consulted by .a lady 
who, being without any sexual desires or feelings, married an inverted 
man in order to live with him a life of simple comradeship. Within 
six months, however, she fell violently in love with her husband, with 
the full manifestation of sexual feelings and accompanying emotions 
of jealousy. Under all the circumstances, however, she would not enter 
into sexual relationship with her husband, and the torture she en- 
dured became so acute that she desired to be castrated. In this connec- 
tion, also, I may mention a case, which has been communicated to me 
from Glasgow, of a girl — strong and healthy and menstruating regularly 
since the ago of 17 — who was seduced at the age of 20 without any 
sexual desire on her part, giving birth to a child nine months later. 
Subsequently she became a prostitute for three years, and during this 
period had not the slightest sexual desire or any pleasure in sexual 
connection. Thereafter she met a poor lad with whom she has full 
sexual desire and sexual pleasure, the result being that she refuses to 
go with any other man, and consequently is almost without food for 
several days every week. 

The late appearance of the great climax of sexual emotion in 
Women is indicated by a tendency to nervous and psychic disturbances 
batween the ages of 25 and about 33, which has been independently 
noted by various alienists (though it may be noted that 26 to 30 is 
not an unusual age for first attacks of insanity in men also). Thus, 
Krafft-Ebing states that adult unmarried women between the ages of 

25 and 30 often show nervous symptoms and peculiarities. (Krafft- 
Ebing, “Ueber Keurosen und Psychosen durcli Sexuelle Abstinenz,” 
Jahrliloher fiir Vsychiatrie, Bd. viii, ht. 1-4, 1888.) Pitres and E6gis 
find also (Ooirvptes-rendV/S XIl" Oongrba International de MMeaine, 
Moscow, 1897, vol. iv, p. 45) that obsessions, which are commoner in 
women than in men and are commonly connected in their causation 
with strong moral emotion, occur in women chiefly between the ages of 

26 and 30, though in men much earlier. The average age at which in 
England women inebriates begin drinking in excess is 26. (British 
Medical Jownal, Sept. 2, 1911, p. 618.) 
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A casa recorded by Sfirieux is instructive as regards the develop' 
ment of the sexual impulse, although it comes within the sphere of 
mental disorder. A woman of 32 with bad heredity had in childhood 
had weak health and become shy, silent, and fond of solitude, teased 
by her companiona and hading consolation in hard work. Though 
very emotional, she never, even in the vaguest form, experienced any 
of those feelings and aspirations which reveal the presence of the sexual 
impulse. She had no love of dancing and was indifferent to any em- 
braces she might elmnee to receive from young men. She never mas- 
turbated or showed inverted feelings. At the age of 23 she married. 
She still, however, experienced no sexual feelings; twice only she felt 
a faint sensation of pleasure. A child was born, but her home was 
unhappy on account of her husband’s drunken habits. He died and she 
worked hard for her own living and the support of her mother. Then 
at the age of 31 a new phase occurs in her life: she falls in love with 
the master of her workshop. It was at first a purely psychic affection, 
without any mixture of physical elements; it was enough to see him, 
and she trembled when she touched anything that belonged to him. 
She was constantly thinking about him; she loved him for his eyes, 
which seemed to her those of her own child, and especially for his in- 
telligence. Gradually, however, the lower nervous centers began to take 
part in these emotions; one day in passing her the master chanced to 
touch her shoulder ; this contact was sufficient to produce sexual tuvges- 
eenee. She began to masturbate daily, thinking of her master, and for 
the first time in her life she desired coitus. She evoked the image of 
her master so constantly and vividly that at last hallucinations of 
sight, touch, and hearing appeared, and it seemed to her that he was 
present. These hallucinations were only with difficulty dissipated, (P. 
Sfirieux, Les Anomalies de I’lnstinot Sexuel, 1888, p. 60.) This case 
presents in an insane form a phenomenon which is certainly by no 
means uncommon and is very significant. Up to the age of 31 we 
ahould certainly have been forced to conclude that this woman was 
sexually anesthetic to an almost absolute degree. In reality, we see 
this was by no means the case. Weak health, hard work, and a brutal 
husband had prolonged the latency of the sexual emotions; but they 
were there, ready to explode with even insane intensity (this being due 
to the unsound heredity) in the presence of a man who appealed to 
these emotions. 

In connection with the late evolution of the sexual emotions iij 
women reference may be made to what is usually termed "old maid’s 
insanity,” a condition not met with in men. In these cases, which are 
not, indeed, common, single women who have led severely strict and 
virtuous lives, devoting themselves to religious or intellectual work 
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and carefully rqiressing the animal side of their natures, at last, just 
before the climacteric, experience an awakening of the erotic impulse; 
they fall in love with some unfortunate man, often a clergyman, perse- 
cute him with their attentions, and frequently suffer from the delusion 
that ha reciprocates their affections. 

When once duly aroused, there cannot usually be any doubt 
concerning the strength of the sexual impulse in normal and 
healthy women. There would, however, appear to be a distinct 
difference between the sexes at this point also. Before sexual 
union the male tends to be more ardent ; after sexual union it is 
the female who tends to be more ardent. The sexual energy of 
women, under these circumstances, would seem to be the greater 
on account of the long period during whieh it has been dormant. 

Sinibaldus in the seventeenth century, in his Gemanthropeia, 
argued that, though women are cold at first, and ai’oiised with more 
difficulty and greater slowness than men, the flame of passion spreads in 
them the more afterward, just as iron is by nature cold, but when 
heated gives a great degree of lieat. Similarly Mandeville said of 
women that “their passions are not so easily raised nor so suddenly 
fixed upon any particular object; but when this passion is once rooted 
in women it is much stronger and more durable than in men, and 
rather increases than diminishes by enjoying the person of the beloved.” 
(A Modest Defence of Diiblio Stem, 1724, p. 34.) Burdaoh considered 
that women only acquire the full enjoyment of their general strength 
after marriage and pregnancy, while it is before marriage that men 
have most vigor. Schopenhauer also said that a. man’s love decreases 
with enjoyment, and a woman’s increases. And Ellen Key lias remarked 
(Love and Marriage) that “where there is no mixture of Southert 
Hood it is a long time, sometimes indeed not till years after marriagq 
that the senses of the Northern women awake to consciousness.” 

Even among animals this tendency seems to be manifested. Ed- 
mund Selous (Bird Watching, p. 112) remarks, concerning sea-gulls; 
“Always, or a!mo.st always, one of the birds — and this I take to be the 
female — is more eager, has a more solieiting manner and tender begging 
look than the other. It is she who, as a rule, draws the male bird on. 
She looks fondly up at him, and, raising her bill to his, as though 
beseeching a kiss, just touches with it, in raising, the feathers of the 
throat — an action light, but full of endearment. And in every way she 
shows herself the most desirous, and, in fact, so worries and pesters 
the poor male gull that often, to avoid her importunities, be flies away. 
This may seem odd, but I have seen other instances of it. No doubt, 
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in actual courting, before tlie sexes are paired, tlie male bird is usually 
the moat eager', but after marriage the female often becomes the rvooer, 
Of this I have aeon some marked instances.” Selous mentions especially 
the plover, kestrel hawk, and rook. 

lu association with the fact that women tend to show an 
increase of sexual ardoi' after sexual relationships have been 
set up may he noted the probably related fact that sexual in’ 
tercoui'se is undoubtedly less injurious to women than to men. 
Other things being equal, that is to say, the threshold of excess 
is passed very much sooner by the man than' by the woman. 
This was long ago pointed out by Montaigne. The ancient say- 
ing, "Omne animal post coitwn trista" is of limited application 
at the best, but certainly has little reference to women. ^ 
Alacrity, ratlier than languor,' as Kobin has truly observed, ^ 
marks a woman after coitus, or, 'as a medical friend of my own 
has said, a woman then goes about the house singing.® It is, 
indeed, only after intercourse -with a woman for whom, in reality, 
he feels contempt that a man experiences that revulsion of 
feeling described by Shakespeare' (sonnet cxxix). Such a pass- 
age should not be quoted, as it sometimes has been quoted, as 
the representation of a normal phenomenon. But, with equal 
gratification on both sides, it remains true that, while after a 
single coitus the man may experience a not unpleasant lassitude 
and readiness for sleep, this is rarely the ease with his partner, 
for whom a single coitus is often but a pleasant stimulus, the 
climax of satisfaction, not being reached until a second or sub- 
sequent act of intercourse. "Excess in venei'y,” which, rightly 
or wi'ongly, is set down, as the cause of so many evils in men, 
seldom, indeed, appears in connection with women, although in 
every act of venery the woman has taken part.^ 

1 1 find tlie same remai'k made by Plaiszonus in tlie seventeenth 
century. 

2 Art. “Feoondation,” Dictionnaire encyclopddiqiie des sciences 
mMicales. 

3 This also is an ancient remark, for in the early treatise De 
Socretu M-iUierum, onee attributed to Michael Scot, it is stated, eon- 
corning the woman who finds pleasure in coitus, “oantat libenter.” 

4 It is scarcely necessary to add tbat prostitutes can furnish little 
evidence one way or the other. No’t only may prostitutes refuse to par. 
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Tliai -women bear sex-ual excesses better than men was noted by 
Oabanis and other early writers. Alienists frequently refer to the fact 
that women are leas liable to be affected by insanity following such 
excesses. (See, e.g., Mandsley, “Relations between Sody and Mind," 
Lancet, May 28, 1870; and G. Savage, art. “Marriage and Insanity” in 
DiotiowM-y of Psychological Medicine.) Trousseau remarked on the fact 
that women are not exhausted by repeated acts of coitus within a short 
period, notwithstanding that the nervous exeii;ement in their case is as 
great, if not greater, and he considered that this showed that the loss 
of semen is a cause of exhaustion in men. Lbwenfeld (Sexuallelen und 
Nej-vcnleiden, pp. 74, 1S3 ) states that there cannot ha question that the 
nervous system in women is less influenced by the after-effects of coitus 
than in men. Not only, he remarks, are prostitutes very little liable 
to suffer from nervous overstimulation, and neurasthenia and hysteria 
when occurring in them be easily traceable to other causes, hut “healthy 
women who are not given to prostitntion, when they indulge' in very 
frequent sexual intercourse, provided it is practised normally, do not 
experience the slightest injurious effect. I have seen many young 
married couples where the husband had been reduced to a pitiable con- 
dition of nervous prostration and general discomfort by the zeal with 
whloh he had exercised his marital duties, while the wife had been 
benefited and was in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the heat health.” 
Tills experience is by no means uncommon. 

A correspondent writes: “It is quite true that the threshold of 
excess is less easily reached by women than by men. I liave found that 
women can reach the orgasm much more frequently than men. Take 

an ordinary case. I spend two hours with . I have the orgasm 

3 times, with difficulty; she ha.s it 6 or 8, or even 10 or 12, times. 
Women can also experience it a second or third time in succession, with 
no interval between. Sometimes the mere fact of realizing that the 
man is having the orgasm causes the woman to have it also, though 
it is true that a woman usually requires as ma-uy minutes to develop 
the orgasm as a man does seconds.” I may also refer to the case 
recorded in another part of this volume in which a wife had the orgasm 
26 times to her husband’s twice. 

Hutchinson, under the name of posfcmarital amblyopia (Archives 
of Surgery, vol. iv, p. 200), has described a condition occurring in men 
in good health who soon after marriage become nearly blind, but re- 
cover as soon as the cause is removed. He mentions no cases in women 


tieipate in the sexual orgasm, but the evils of a prostitute’s life are 
obviously connected with causes quite other than mere excess of sexual 
gratification. 
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due to coitus, i>ut findB tliat in women some failure of sight may occur 
after parturition. 

Niicke states that, in his experience, while masturbation is, ap- 
parently, eonmioner in insane men than in insane women, masturbation 
repeated several times a day is much commoner in the women, (P. 
Nttcke, “Die Sexuellen Perveraitaten in der Irrenanstalt,” Psyoliiatrische 
Bladen, 1899, No. 2.) 

Great excesses in masturbation seem also to be commoner among 
women who may be said to be sane than among men. Thns, Bloch 
(Weio Orleans Medical Journal, 1896) records the ease of a young mar- 
ried woman of 25, of had heredity, who had suffered from almost life- 
long sexual hyperesthesia, and would masturbate fourteen times daily 
during the menstrual periods. 

With regard to excesses in coitus the ease may be mentioned of 
a country girl of 17, living in a rural district in North Carolina where 
prostitution was unknown, who would cohabit with men almost openly. 
On one Sunday she went to a secluded school-house and let three or 
four men wear themselves out cohabiting 'with her. On another occa- 
sion, at night, in a field, she allowed anyone who would to perform the 
sexual act, and 25 men and boys then had intercourse with her. When 
seen she was much prostrated and with a tendency to spasm, but quite 
rational. Subsequently she married and attacks of this nature became 
tare. 

Mr, Lawson made an "attested statement” of what he had ob- 
served among the Marques an women. "He mentions one case in which 
he heard a parcel of boys next morning count over and name 193 men 
who during the night had intercourse with one woman.” (Medico- 
Chirurgioal Review, 1871, vol. ii, p. 360, apparently quoting Chevers.) 
This statement seems open to question, but, if reliable, would furnish 
a case which must be unique. 

There is a further important difference, though intimately 
related to some of the differences already mentioned, between 
the sexual impulse in 'women and in men. In. women it is at 
once larger and more diffused. As Sinibaldus long ago said, the 
sexual pleasure of men is intensive, of "women extensive. In 
men the sexual impulse is, as it were, focused to a single point. 
This is necessarily so, for the whole of the essentially necessary 
part of the male in the process of hnman procreation is confined 
to the ejaculation of semen into the vagina. Bnt in women, 
mainly owing to the fact that women are the ehild-bearers, in 
place of one primary sexual center and one primary erogenous 
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region, there are at least three such sexrral centers and erogenous 
regions: the clitoris (corresponding to the penis), the vaginal 
passage up to the womb, and the nipple. In both sexes thfire are 
other secondary and reflex centers, hut there is good reason for 
believing that these are more numerous and more widespread in 
women than in nieu.l How numerous the secondary sexual cen- 
ters in women may be is indicated by the case of a woman men- 
tioned by Moraglia, who boasted that she knew fourteen diSerent 
ways of masturbating herself. 

This great diffusion of the' sexual impulse and emotions in 
wmmen is as visible on the psychic as on the physical side. A 
woman can hnd sexual satisfaction in a great number of ways 
that do not include the sexual act proper, and in a great number 
of ways that apparently are not physical at all, simply because 
their physical basis is diffused or is to be found in one of the 
outlying sexual zones. 

It is, moreover, owing to the diffused character of the sexual 
emotions in women that it so often happens that emotion really 
having a sexual origin is not recognized as such even by the 
W'oman herself. It is possible that the great prevalence in women 
of the religious emotional state of “stom and stress,” noted 
by Professor Starbuek,^ is largely due to unemployed sexual 
impulse. In tliis and similar ways it happens that the magnitude 
of the sexual sphere in woman is unrealized by the careless 
observer. 

1 Tliis is, for instance, indicated by the experiments of Gualiiio 
concerning tlie sexual sensitiveness of the lips {d.re/i.mo di Psiohiatria, 
1904, fasc. 3 ) . He found that mechanical irritation applied to the lipa 
produced more or less sexual feeling in 12 out of 20 women, but in only 
10 out of 25 men, i.e,, in three-fifths of the women and two-fifths of the 
men. 

2 “Adolescence is for women primarily a period of storm and stress, 
While for men it is in the highest sense a period of doubt.” ( Starbnck, 
Psychology of Religion, p. 241.) It is interesting to note that in the 
religious sphere, also, the emotions of women are more diffused tlmn 
those of men ; Starlmck confirms the conclusion of Professor Cos that, 
while women have at least as much religious emotioh as men, in them 
it is more all-pervasive, and they experience fewer struggles and acute 
Arises. {IhiA., p. 80.) 
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A aumber of converging facta tend to indicate that the sexual 
sphere is larger, and more potent in its influence on the organism, 
jn women than in men. It 'would appear that among the males and 
females of lower animals the same difference may be found. It is stated 
that in birds there is a greater flow of blood to the ovaries than to the 
testes. 

In women the system generally is more affected hy disturbances 
in the sexual sphere than in men. This appears to be the case as 
regards the ej'e. “The influence of the sexual system' upon the eye in 
man,” Power states, “is far less potent, and the connection, in conse- 
quence, far less easy to trace than in woman.” (II. Power, ‘'Relation' 
of Ophthalmic Disease to the Sexual Organs,” Lanaety November 28, 
1887.) 

Tlie greater predominance of the 'sexual system in women on the 
psychic side is clearly brought out' in insane conditions. It is well 
known that, while satyriasis is rare, nymphomania is comfjaratively 
common; These conditions are probably often forms of mania, and in 
mania, while sexual' symptoms are common' in men, they are often 
stated to be the rule in women (see, e.ff., Krafft-Ebing, PsychopatMa 
toirnhs, tenth edition, English translation, p. 465 ) . ' Bouchereau, in 
noting this difference in the prevalence of sexual manifestations during 
insanity, remarks that it is partly due to the naturally greater depend- 
ence of women on the organs of generation, and partly to the more 
active, independent, and laborious lives of men; in his opinion; satyria- 
sis is specially apt to develop in men who lead lives resembling those 
of 'women. (Boucherean, art. "Satyriasis,” Piotionnaire enoyolopidiqua 
des sciences midioales.) Again, postconnnbial insanity is very much 
commoner in women than in men, a fact which may indicate the more 
predominant part played by the sexual sphere in women. (Savage, 
art. '‘Marriage and Insanity,” Diolioiid/ty of Psyohologioal MedioHie.) 

Insanity tends to remove the artificial inhibitory influences that 
rule in ordinary life, and thei'e is therefore significance in such a fact 
as that the sexual appetite is often increased in general paralysis and to a 
notable extent in women. (Pactet and Colin, Les Aliditds devant la 
Justice, 1902, p. 122.) 

KUcke, from his experiences among the insane, makes an interest. 
ing and possibly sound distinction regarding the character of the sexual 
manifestations in the two sexes. Among men he finds these, manifesto 
tions to be more of a reflex and purely spinal nature and chiefly mani- 
fested in masturbation ; in women he finds them to he of a more 
cerebral clmracter, and chiefly manifested in erotic gestures, lascivious 
conversation, etc. Tire sexual impulse would thus tend to involve to 
a greater extent the higher psychic region in . women than in men. 
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Forel likewise (Die Sexuelle Prage, lOOG, p. 276), remarking oniie 
jnucli greater prevalence of erotic manifestations among insane women 
than insane men (and pointing out that it is by no means due merely 
to the presence of a male doctor, for it remains the same when the 
doctor is a woman) , considers that it proves that in women the sexual 
impulse resides more prominently in the higher nervous centers and in 
men in the lower centers. (As regards the great prevalence of erotic 
manifestations among the female insane, I may also refer to Claye 
Shaw’s interesting observations, “The Sexes in Lunacy,” St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Reports, vol. xxiv, 1888; also quoted in Havelock 
Ellis, Man and TVoma.ii, p. 370 et seq.) Whether or not we may accept 
Nilcke’s and EoreTs interpretation of the facts, which is at least doubt- 
ful, there can be little doubt that the sexual impulse is more funda- 
mental in women. This is indicated by Nhcke’s observation that among 
idiots sexual manifestations are commoner in females than in males. 
Of 16 idiot girls, of the age of 16 and under, 15 certainly masturbated, 
sometimes as often as fourteen times a day, while the remaining girl 
probably . masturbated; but of .26 youthful male idiots only 1 played 
with his penis. (P. Nilcke, “Lie Sexuellen Perversitaten in der Irren- 
anstalt,” Psychiatrisehe Bladen, 1899, No. 2, pp. 9, 12.) On the 
physical side Bourneville and Sollier foimd (Progrh midioal, 1838) that 
puberty is much retarded in idiot and imbecile boys, while J. Voisin 
{Annales d’Hygihno PuUiqne, June, 1894) found that in idiot and 
imbecile girls, on.tlie contrary, there is no lack of full sexual develop- 
ment or retardation of puberty, while masturbation is common. In 
women, it may be added, as Ball pointed out {FoUe iroUque, p. 40), 
sexual hallucinations are especially common, while under the influence 
of anesthetics erotic manifestations and feelings are frequent in women, 
but rare in men. (Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, p. 260.) 

The fact that the first coitus has a much more profound moral 
and payoliic influence on a woman than on a man would also seem to 
indicate how much more fundamental the sexual region is in women. 
Hie fact may he considered as undoubted. (It is referred to by Marro, 
La Pulerta, p. 460.) The mere physical fact that, while in men coitus 
remains a merely exterior contact, in women it involves penetration into 
the sensitive and virginal interior of the body would alone indicate this 
difference. 

We are told that in the East there was once a woman named 
Moarbeda who was a philosopher and considered to be tlie wisest 
woman of her time. Wlicn Mo&rbeda was once ashed : “la 
what part of a woman's body does her mind reside?” she re- 
plied; “Between her thighs.” To many women, — ^perhaps, in- 
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deed, we might even say to most women, — ^to a certain extent 
may be applied — and in no offensive sense — ^the dictnui of the 
wise woman of the East; in a certain sense their brains are in 
their wombs. Their mental activity may sometimes seem to be 
limited; they may appear to be passing through life always in a 
rather inert or dreamy state; but, when their sexual emotions 
are touched, then at once they spring into life ; they become alert, 
resoui'ceful, courageous, indefatigable. “Eut when I am not in 
love I am nothing !"” exclaimed a woman when reproached by a 
Erench magistrate for living with a thief. There are many 
women who could truly make the same statement, not many 
men. That emotion, which, one is tempted to say, often unmans 
the man, makes the woman for the first time truly herself. 

“Women are more occupied with love than men,” wrote De 
SGnanoour {Da V Amour, vol. ii, p. 69) ; “it shows itself in all their 
movements, animates tlieir looks, gives to their gestures a grace that 
is always new, to their smiles and voices an inexpressible charm; they 
live for love, while many men in obeying love feel that they are 
forgetting themselves.” 

Kestif de la Bretonne (Moixsiem Jifioolas, vol. vi, p. 22S) quotes 
a young girl who well describes the difference which love makes to a 
woman: “Before I vegetated; now all my actions have a motive, an end; 
they have become important. When I wake my first thought is ‘Some- 
one is occupied with me and desires me.’ I am no longer alone, as I 
was before; another feels my existence and cherishes it,” etc. 

“One is surprised to see in the south,” remai-ks Bonstetten, in his 
suggestive book, I/Domme du Midi et VEomme du Nord (1824), — and 
the reriark by no means applies only to the south, — ‘‘how love imparts 
intelligence even to those who are most deficient in ideas. An Italian 
woman in love is inexhaustible in the variety of her feelings, all subor- 
dinated to the supreme emotion which dominates her. Her ideas follow 
one another with prodigious rapidity, and produce a lambent play 
whioli is fed by her heart alone. If she ceases to love, her mind becomes 
merely the scoria of the lava which yesterday had been so bright,” 

Cabanis had already made some observations to much the same 
effect. Referring to the years of nubility following puberty, he remarks: 
“I have very often seen the greatest fecundity of ideas, the most brill- 
iant imagination, a singular aptitude for the arts, suddenly develop in 
girls of this age, only to give place soon afterward to the most absolute 
mental mediocrity.” (Cabanis, “De I’lnfluence des Sexes,” etc., Map^ 
ports dm Physique et dm Morale de VHomme.) 
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This phenomenon seems to be one of the indications of the 
immense organic significance of the. sexual relations. Woman^a 
pa\’t in the -world is less obtrusively , actiye than man’s, but there 
is a moment when nature cannot dispense with, energjr and 
mental vigor in -women, and that is . during the reproductive 
period. , The languidest -woman must needs be alive when her 
sexual emotions are profoundly stirred. People often marvel 
at the infatuation which men display for women who, in the 
eyes of all the world, seem commonplace and dull. This is not, 
as we usually suppose, always entirely due to the proverbial 
blindness of love. Por the man whom she loves, such a Avoman 
is often alive and transformed. He sees a woman who is hidden 
from all tlie world. He experiences something of that surprise 
and awe which Dostoicffsky felt when the seemingly dull and 
brutish criminals of' Siberia suddenly exhibited gleams of ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

In Avomen, it must further be said, the sexual impulse 
shows a much more marked tendency to periodicity than in men; 
not only is it less apt to appear spontaneously, but its spon- 
taneous manifestations are in a very pronounced manner corre- 
lated with menstruation. A Avoman who may expeinence almost 
ovei-mastering sexual desire just before, during, or after the 
monthly period . may. remain perfectly calm and self-possessed 
during, the rest of :i|he month. In men such irregularities of the 
sexual impulse are far less -marked. Thus it is that a woman 
may often appear capricious, xmaccoiintable, or cold, merely be- 
cause her moments of strong emotion have been physiologically 
confined within a limited period. She may be one day capable 
of audacities of wliich on another the very memory might seem 
to have left her. 

Hot only is the intensity of the sexual impulse in women, 
as compared to men, more liable to vary from day to day, or 
from week to week, but the same greater variability is marked 
when we compare the whole cycle of life in Avomen to that of 
men. The stress of early womanhood, when the reproductive 
functions are in fullest activity, and of late womanhood, when 
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they are ceasing, produces a profound organic fermentation,,; 
psychic as much as physical, which is not paralleled in the Uycs 
of men. This greater variability in the cycle of a woman^s life 
as compared -with a man’s is indicated very delicately, and pre~ 
eisely by the varying incidence of insanity, and is made clearly 
visible in a diagram prepared by Marro showing the relative 
liability to mental diseases in the two, sexes according to age.^ 
At the age of 20 the incidence of insanity in both sexes is equal ; 
from that age onward the cniwe in men proceeds in a gradual 
and equable manner, with only the slightest oscillation, on to old 
age. But in women the curve is extremely iiregnlar; it remains 
high during all the years from 20 to 30, instead of ialling like 
the masculine curve; then it falls, rapidly to considerably below 
the masculine curve, rising again considerably above the mascn- 
line level during the climacteric years from 40 to 50, after which 
age the two sexes remain fairly close together to the end of life. 
Thus, as measured by the test of insanity,, the curve of woman’s 
life, in tlie sudden rise and sudden fall of its sexual crisis, differs 
■from the curve of man’s life and closely resembles the minor 
curve of her menstrual cycle. 

The general tendency of this difference in sexual life and 
impulse is to show a greater range of variation in women than 
in men. Fairly uniform, on the whole, in men generally and in 
the same man throughout mature life, sexual impulse varies 
widely between woman and woman, and even in the same woman 
at different periods. 

1 Marro, La Puheriil, p, 233. This table covers all those casesy 
nearly 3000, of patients entering the Turin asylum, from 1886. to 1895, 
in which the age of the first appearance of insanity was know. 
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Summary of Conclusions. 

In conclusion it may be wortli while to sum up the main 
points brought out iu this brief discussion of a very large ques- 
tion. We have seen that there are two streams of opinion re- 
garding the relative strength of the sexual impulse in men and 
women: one tending to regard it as greater in men, the other 
as greater in women. We have concluded that, since a large 
body of facts may be bronglit forward to support either view, 
we may fairly hold that, roughly speaking, the distribution of 
the sexual impulse between the two sexes is fairly balanced. 

We have, however, further seen that the phenomena are iu 
reality too complex to be settled by the usual crude method of 
attempting to discover quantitative differences in the sexual 
impulse. We more nearly get to the bottom of the question by 
a more analytic method, brealdng up our mass of facts into 
groups. In this way we find that tliere are certain well-marked 
characteristics by which the sexual impulse in women differs 
from the same impulse in men: 1. It shows greater apparent 
passivity. 3. It is more complex, less apt to appear spontaue- 
ausly, and more often needing to be aroused, while the sexual 
orgasm develops more slowly than in men. 3. It tends to be- 
come stronger after sexual relationships are established, 4. 
The threshold of excess is less easily reached than in men. 5. 
The sexual sphere is larger and more diffused. 6. There is a 
more marked tendency to periodicity in the spontaneous mani- 
festations of sexual desire. 7. Largely as a result of these 
characteristics, the sexual impulse shows a greater range of 
variation hi women than in men, both as between woman and 
woman and in the same woman at different periods. 

It may be added that a proper understanding of these 
sexual differences in men and women is of great importance, 
both in the practical management of sexual hygiene and in the 
comprehension of those wider psychological characteristics by 
which women differ from men. 

<' 256 ' 
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THE SEXUAL IHSTIHCT IN SAVAGES. . 

L 

In the eighteenth century, when savage tribes in various 
parts of the world first began to he visited, extravagantly ro- 
mantic views widely prevailed as to the simple and^ idyllic lives 
led by primitive peoples. During the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century the tendency of opinion was to the opposite ex- 
treme, and it became usual to insist on the degraded and licen- 
tious morals of savages.^ 

In reality, however, savage life is just as little a prolonged 
debauch as a prolonged idyll. The inquiries of such writers as 
Westermarck, Frazer, and Crawley are tending to introduce a 
sounder conception of the actual, often highly complex,, Con- 
ditions of primitive life in its relations to the sexual instinct, ■ 

At the same time it is not difficult to account for the belief, 
widely spread during the nineteenth century, in the unbridled 
licentiousness of savages. ■ In the first place, the doctrine- of 
evolution inevitably created a prejudice in favor of such a view. 
It was assumed that modesty,' -uhastity, and restraint were the 
finest 'and ultimate flowers of moral development ; therefore at 
the beginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of these things. ' Apart, however, from, any mere prej- 
udice of this kind, a superficial obseivation of the actual facts 
necessarily led to much misunderstanding. Just as the naked- 
ness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they were 

i.Thus, Lubbock (Lord Avebury), in tlie Origin of OiviUmtion, 
fifth edition, 1889, brings forward a number of references in evidence of 
this belief. More recently Finck, in his Primitive Love and Love-stories, 
1899, seeks to accumulate data in favor of the unbounded licentiousness 
of savages.. Ee admits, however, that a view of the matter, opposed to 
his own is now tending to prevail. 
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lacking in modesty, although, as a matter of fact, modesty is 
more highly developed in savage life than in civilization, i so the 
absence of our European inles of sexual behavior among savages 
led to the conclusion that they were abandoned to debauchery. 
The -widespread custom of lending the wife under certain cir- 
cumstances -was especially regarded as indicating gross licentious- 
ness. Moreover, even -when interconrse -was found, to be free 
before marriage, scarcely any investigator sought to ascertain 
what amount of sexual intercourse this freedom involved. It 
•was not clearly understood that such freedom must by no means 
be necessarily assumed to involve very frequent intercourse. 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminated by association with civilization, 
and peoples not so contaminated. Eor instance, when prostitution 
is attributed to a savage people we must usually suppose either 
that a mistake has been made or that the people in question have 
been, degraded by intercourse with wliite peoples, for among un- 
spoilt savages customs that can properly be called prostitution 
rarely prevail. hTor, indeed, would they he in harmony with 
the conditions of primitive life. 

It has been seriously maiutained that the chastity of savages, 
BO far as it exists at all, is due to European civilization. It is 
doubtless true that this is the case with individual persons and 
tribes, but there is ample e-vidence from various parts of the 
world to show that tliia is by no means the rule. And, indeed, it 
may he said — with no disregard of the energy and sincerity of 
missionary efforts^ — ^that it could not be so. A new system of 
beliefs and practices, however excellent it may be in itself, can 
never possess the same stringent and unquestionable force as the 
system in which an individual and his ancestors have always 
lived, and which they have never doubted the validity of. That 
this is so we may have occasion to observe among ourselves. 
Christian teachers question the wisdom of bringing young people 
under free-thinking influence, because, although they do not 

1 See "The ETolutioa of Modesty" in the first volume of these 
Studies. 
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deny the morals of free-thinkers, they believe that to imsettl® 
the young may have a disastrous effect, not only on. belief, but 
also on conduct. Yet this dangerously unsettling process ha? 
been applied by missionaries on a wholesale scale to races which 
in, some respect are often little more than children. When, 
therefore, v^e are considering the chastity of savages we must not 
take into account those peoples which have been brought into 
close contact with Europeans. 

In order to rmderstancl the sexual habits of savages gen- 
erally there are two points which always have to be borne in 
mind as of the first importance: (1) the checks restraining 
sexual intercourse among savages^ especially as regards time and 
season, are so numerous, and the sanctions upholding those 
checks so stringent, that sexual excess cannot prevail to the same 
extent as in civilisiation ; (3) even in the absence of such checks, 
that difficulty of obtaining sexual erethism which has been noted 
as so common among savages, when not overcome by the stimu- 
lating influences prevailing at special times and seasons, and 
which is probably in large measure dependent on hard condition 
of life as well as an insensitive quality of nervous texture, still 
remains an important factor, tending to produce a natural 
chastity. There is a third consideration which, though from the 
present point of view subsidiary, is not without bearing on our 
conception of chastity among savages: the importance, even 
sacredness, of procreation is much more generally recognized by 
savage than by civilized peoples^ and also a certain symbolic 
significance is frequently attached to human procreation as re- 
lated to natural fruitfulness generally ] so that a primitive sexual 
orgy, instead of being a mere manifestation of licentiousness, 
may have a ritual significance, as a magical means of evoking the 
fruitfulness of fields and herds.^ 

1 The sacredness of sexual relations often applies also to individual 
marriage. Tliua, Skeat, in kis Malay Magio, shows that the bride and 
bridegroom are definitely recognized a-s sacred, in the same sense that 
the king is, and in Malay States the king is a very sacred person. See 
also, concerning the sacred character of coitus, whether individual or 
collective, A. Van Oennep, Mies de Passage, passim. 
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Wben. a savage practises extraconjagal sexual iatercoavse, 
the act is frequently not, as it has come to be conventionally 
regarded in civilization, an immorality or at least an illegitimate 
indulgence; it is a useful and entirely justifiable act, producing 
definite benefits, conducing alike to cosmic order and social 
order, although these benefits are not always such as we in 
dvilization believe to be caused by the act. Thus, speaking of 
the northern tribes of central Australia, Spencer and Gillen 
remark : ' “It is very usual amongst all of the tribes to allow 
considerable license during the performance of certain of their 
ceremonies when a large number of natives, some of them coming 
often from distant parts, are gathered together — in fact, on such 
occasions all of the ordinary marital rules seem to be more or 
less set aside fox the time being. Bach day, in some tribes, one 
or more women are told off whose duty it is to attend at the 
eorrobboree grounds, — sometimes only during the day, sometimes 
at night, — and all of the men, except those who are fathers, elder 
and younger brothers, and sons, have access to them. . . . 

The idea is that the sexual intercoui’se assists in some way in the 
proper performance of the ceremony, causing everything to work 
smoothly and preventing the decorations from falling off."^ 

It is largely this sacred character of sexual intercourse — 
the fact that it is among thci things that are at once “divine” 
and “impure,” these two conceptio'ns not being differentiated in 
primitive thought — ^which leads to the frequency with which in 
savage life a taboo is put upon its exercise. Eobertson Smith 
added an appendix to his Beligion of the, Semites on “Taboo on 
tho Intercourse of the Sexes.”^ Westennarck brought together 
evidence showing the frequency with which this and allied causes 
tended to the chastity of savages.® Brazer has veij luminously 
expounded the whole piimitive conception of sexual intercourse, 
and showed how it affected chastity.^ Warriors must often be 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Worihern Tribes of Oentral Australia, p. 130. 

Religion of the Semites, second edition, 1894, p. 454 et seq. 

S History of Marriage, pp. 66-70, 160-168, etc. 

4 Golden Bough, third edition, part ii, Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul- Trazer has discussed taboo generally, Foi- a shorter account of 
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chaste; the men wlio go on any hunting or other expedition 
require to be chaste to he successful; the -women left beloind must 
be strictly chaste; sometimes even the -whole of the people left 
behind, and for long periods,, must he chaste in order to insure 
the success of the expedition. Hubert and Maustouched on the 
same point in their elaborate essay on sacrifice, pointing out ho-w 
frequently sexual relationships are prohibited on the occasion of 
any ceremony -whatever.^ Crawley, in elaborating the primi-tiva 
conception of taboo, has dealt fully with ritual and traditional 
influences making for chastity among savages. He hrin^ for' 
ward, for instance, a number of cases, from various parts! of the 
world, in -whicli intercourse has to. be delayed for days, weeks, 
even montlis, after marriage. - He considers that the sexual con- 
tinence prevalent among savages is largely due- to a belief : in the 
enervating effects of coitus; so dangerous are the sexes! to each 
other that, as he points out, even now sexual- separation of the 
sexes commonly occurs.^ . 

There are thus a great number of constantly recurring oc- 
casions in savage life when continence must be preserved, and 
when, it is fiimily believed, teiidble risks would be incurred by its 
vdolation— during war, a'fter victory, after festivals, during 
mourning, on journeys, in hunting and fishing, in a vast number 
of agricultural and industrial occupations. 

It might fairly be argued that the facility with which the 
sa^rige places these checks on sexual intercourse itself bears, 
■witness to the weakness of the sexiial impulse. E-vidence of 
another order which seems to point' to the undeveloped state of 
the sexual impulse among savages may be found in the com- 
paratively undeveloped condition of their sexual organs, a con- 

taboo, see art; “Taboo” by ITortlicote Thomas in Bncyolopasdia Britan- 
mca, eleventh edition, 1911. Freud has lately (Imaffo, 1912) made an at- 
tempt to explain, the origin of taboo psychologically by comparing it to 
neurotic obsessions. Taboo, Freud believes, has its origin in a forbid- 
den act to perform which there is a strong unconscious tendency; an 
ambivalent attitude, that is, combining the opposite tendencies, is thus 
established. In this way Frend would account for the fact that tabooed 
persons and things are both sacred and unclean. 

1 “Essai siir le Sacrifice,” JjAwnAe Booiologique, 1899, pp. 60-61. 

2 r/ie Mystio IJose, 1902, p. 187 ef seq., 215 et seq., 342 e# aeg. 
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iition not, indeed, by any means constant, bnt very frequently 
noted. As regards women, it lias in many parts of the world 
been observed to be the rule, and the data which Ploss and 
(Bartels have accumulated seem to m-e, on the whole, to point 
clearly in tliis direction. ^ 

At another point, also, it may be remarked, the repulsion 
between the sexes and the restraints on intercourse may be 
associated with weak sexual impulse. It is not improbable that 
a certain horror of the sexual organs may be a natural feeling 
which is extinguished in the intoxication of desire, yet still has 
a physiological basis which renders the sexual organs — disguised 
and minimized by convention and by artistic representation-— 
more or less disgusting in the absence of erotic emotion, ^ And 
this is probably more marked in cases in which the sexual instinct 
is constitutionally feeble. A lady who had no marked sexual 
desires, and who considered it well bred to be indifferent to such 
matters, on inspecting her sexual parts in a mirror for the first 
time in her life was shocked and disgusted at the sight. Cer- 
tainly many women could record a similar experience on being 
first approached by a man, althongh artistic conventions present 
the male form with gi*eater truth than the female. Moreover, 
■—and here is the significant point, — this feeling is by no means 
restricted to the refined and cultured. ‘’‘When woridng at 
Michelangelo,” wrote a correspondent from Italy, “my upper 
gondolier used to see photographs and statuettes of all that man’s 
works. Stopping one day before the Mght and Dawn of S. 
Lorenzo, sprawling naked women, he exclaimed ; “'How hideous 

1 Das Weil), vol. i, section 6. 

2 This statement has been questioned. It should, however, be 
fairly evident that the sexual organs in eitlier sex, when closely exam- 
ined, can scarcely be regarded as beautiful except in the eyes of a 
person of the opposite sex who is in a condition of sexnal excitement, 
and they are not always attractive even then. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that the snake-like aptitude of the penis to enter into a 
state of erection apart from the control of the will puts it in a different 
category from any other organ of the body, and could not fail to at- 
tract the attention of primitive peoples so easily alarmed by unusual 
manifestations. We find even in the early ages of Christianity that St. 
Augustine attached immense importance to this alarming aptitude of 
the penis as a sign of man’s sinful and degenerate state. 
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tlieyareP I pressed him to explain himself. He 'went on: ‘The 
ugliest man naked is handsomer than the finest woman naked. 
Women have crooked legs, and their sexual organs stink. I only 
once saw a naked woman. It was in a brothel, when I was 18. 
The sight of her “natura" made me go out and vomit into the 
canal. Ton loiow I have been twice married, but I never saw 
either of my wives without clothing.^’ Of very rank cheese he 
said one day : ‘Pnzza come la natura d' nna donna.-’ ” This man, 
my correspondent added, was entirely normal and robust, but 
seemed to regard sexual congress as a mere evacuation, the sexual 
instinct apparently not being strong. 

It seems possible that, if the sexual impulse had no exist- 
ence, all men would regard women with this horrw femincs. 
As things are, however, at all events in civilization, sexual emo- 
tions begin to develop even earlier, usually, than acquaintance 
with the organs of the other sex begins ; so that this disgust 
is inhibited. If, however, among savages the sexual impulse' is 
habitually weak, and only aroused to strength under the impetus 
of powerful stimuli, often acting periodically, then we should 
expect the hoiror to be a factor of considerable importance. 

The weakness of the physical sexual impulse among savages 
is reflected in the psychic sphere. Many writers have pointed 
out that love plays but a small part in their lives. They practise 
few endearments; they often only kiss children (Westermarck 
notes that sex-nal love is far less strong than parental love) ; love- 
poems are among some primitive peoples few (mostly originating 
with the women), and their literature often gives little or no 
attention to passion.^ Affection and devotion are, however, often 
strong, especially in savage women. 

It is not surprising that jealousy shordd often, though not 
by any means invariably, be absent, both among men and among 
women. Among savages this is doubtless a proof of the weakness 
of the sexual impulse. Spencer and Q-illen note the comparative 

1 Lubbock, Origin of Oiviligati-on, fifth edition, pp. 69, 73; Wester- 
Hiarok, Eistorg of Marriage, p. 357 ; Groase, Anfange der Kunst, p. 
236; Herbert Spencer, “Origin of Music,” Mind, Oct.. 1890. 
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absence of jealousy in. men among the Central Australian tribes 
they studied.! hlegresses, it is said by a French army surgeon 
in his Untrodden Fields of Anthropology, do not know what 
jealousy is, and the first wife will even borrow money to buy 
the second wife. Among a much Mgher race, the women in a 
Korean household, it is said, live together happily, as an almost 
invariable rule, though it appeal's that this was not always the 
case among a polygamous people of European race, the Mormons. 

The tendency of the sexual insthiet in savages to periodicity, 
to seasonal manifestations, I do not discuss here, as I have dealt 
with it in the first volume of tliese Studies.^ It has, however, 
a very important hearing on this subject. Periodicity of sexual 
manifestations' is, indeed, less absolute in primitive man than iu 
most animals, but it is still vei'jr often quite clearly marked. It 
is .largely the oecun’ence of these violent occasional outbursts of 
the sexual . instinct— during which the . organic impulse to 
tumescence ' becomes so powerful, that external stimuli are no 
longer necessary— that has led to the belief in the peculiar 
strength of the impulse in savages.® 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Na.tive Tribes of Central Australia, p. 99; 
cf, jPinck, Primitive Love and- Love-stories, p, 89 et seg. 

2 “The .Phenomena of Sexual. Periodicity.” The subject has also 
been more recently di.scussed by 'Vl'alter Ileape, “The ‘Sexual Season’ of 
Mammals,” Quarterly Journal of Mioroscopioal Science, vol. xliv, 1900, 
See also F. PI. A. Marshall, The Physiology of Peproduotion, Jdlb. 

3 This view finds a belated supporter in Max Mareuse (“Geseh- 
lechtstrieb des XJrinenschens,” Seoual-Probleme, Get,, 1009), who, on 
grounds which I cannot regard as sound, seeks to maintain the belief 
that the sexual instinct is more highly developed among savage than 
among civilized peoples. 
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The facts thus seem to indicate that among piimitiYe 
peoples, while the magical, ceremonial, and traditional restraints 
on sexual intercourse are very numerous, very widespread, and 
nearly always very stringent, there is, underlying this prevalence 
of restraints on intercourse, a fundamental weakness of the 
sexual instinct, which craves less, and craves less frequently, 
than is the case among civilized peoples, but is liable to he 
powerfully manifested at special seasons. It is perfectly tnie that 
among savages, as Sutherland states, “there is no ideal which 
makes chastity a thing beautiful in itself” ; but when the same 
writer goes on to state that “it is untrue that in sexual license 
the savage has everything to learn,” we must demand greater 
precision of statement.^ Travelers, and too often would-be scien- 
tific writers, have been so much impressed by the absence among 
savages of the civilized ideal of chastity, and by the frequent 
freedom of ‘ sexual intercourse, that they have not paused to in- 
quire more carefully into the phenomena, or to put themselves 
at the primitive point of view, but have assumed that freedom 
here means all that it would mean in a European population. 

In order to illustrate the actual cimumstances of savage life 
in this respect from the scanty evidence furnished by the most 
careful observers, I have brought together from scattered sources 
a few statements concerning primitive peoples in very various 
parts of the world. ^ . 

1 A. Sutlierlaiid, Origin aiui Growth of the Moral Instinot, vol. i, 
pp. 8, 187. As has been shown by, for instance, Lr. Iwan Bloch 
{Beiirage mr MUologie der Psychopathic SeosiMUs, Erster Theil, 1902), 
cvevy perverse sexual practice may be found, somewheve or other, among 
savages or barbarians; but, as the same writer acutely points out (p. 
68), these devices bear witness to the need of overcoming frigidity 
rather than to the strength of the sexual impulse. 

spioss and Bartels have brought together in Das Weib a large 
nuinber of facts in the same sense, more especially under the headings 
of Ahstinem-Vorsohriften arid Die Fernhaltung der Schwageren, I have 
not drawn upon their collectioH. 

f267) 
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Among tlie Andamanese, Portman, wlio Imows them well, 
says that sexiial desire is very moderate ; in males it appears at 
the age of 18, hnt, as “their love for sport is greater than their 
passions, these are not gratified to any great extent till after 
marriage, which rarely takes place till a man is about 

Although chastity is not esteemed by the Puegians, and 
virginity is lost at a very early age, yet both men and women are 
extremely moderate in sexual indulgence.^ 

Among tire Eskimo at the other end of the American con- 
tinent, according to Dr. P. Cook, the sexual passions are sup- 
pressed during the long darkness of winter, as also is the 
menstraal function usually, and tire majority of the children are 
bom nine months after the appearance of the sun.® 

Among the Indians of North America it is the custom of 
many tribes to refrain from sexual intercourse during the whole 
period of lactation, as also D’Orbigny found to be the case among 
South American Indians, although suckling went on for over 
three years.^ Many of the Indian tribes have now been rendered 
licentious by contact with civilization. In. the primitive condi- 
tion their customs were entirely different. Dr. Holder, who 
knows many tribes of North American Indians well, has dealt in 
some detail with this point. “Several of the virtues," he states, 
“and among them chastity^ were more faithfully practised by 
the Indian race before the invasion from the Bast than these 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present day, 
The race is less salacious than either the negro or 
white race. . . . That the women of some tribes are now 

more careful of their virtue than the women of any other com- 
munity whose history I loiow, I am fully convinced."® It is not 
only on the women that sexual abstinence is imposed. Among 

i Journal of the Anthropological Institute, May, 1896, p. 369. 

SHyades and Deniker, Mission 8cientifique du Cap Horn, vol. vii, 
p. 188. 

3 F. Cook, New Torh Journal of Gynecology and Ohstetrios, 1894. 

4 A. d’Orbigny, L’Eomme Amiricain, 1839, vol. i, p. 47. 

OA. B. Holder, “G-yneoie Motes Among the American Indians,” 
American Journal of Ohstetrios, 1892, vol. xxvi, TiTo. 1. 
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some branches of the Salish Indians of British Oolumbia ^ 
young widower must refrain from sexual intercourse for a year, 
and sometimes lives entirely apart during that period. i 

In many parts of Polynesia, although the sexual impulse 
seems often to have been highly developed before the arrival 
of Europeans, it is very doubtful whether license, in the Euro- 
j.jean sense, at all generally prevailed. The Marquesans, who 
have sometimes been regarded as peculiarly licentious, are espe- 
cially mentioned by Eoley as illustrating his statement that 
sexual eretliism is witlr difficulty attained by primitive peoples 
except during sexual seasons.^ Herman Melville’s detailed ac- 
count in Typee of the Marquesans (somewhat idealized, no doubt) 
reveals nothing that can fairly be called licentiousness. At 
Eotuma, J. Stanley Gardiner remarks, before the missionaries 
came sexual intercourse before marriage was free, but gross im- 
morality and prostitution and adultery were unknown. Matters 
are much worse now.^ The Maoris of Hew Zealand, in the old 
days, according to one who had lived among them, were more 
chaste than the English, and, though a chief might lend his wife 
to a friend as an honor, it would be very difficult to take her 
(private commmication) Captain Cook also represented these 
people as modest and virtuous. 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and Torres Straits, 
although intercourse before marriage is free, it is by no means 
unbridled, nor is it carried to excess. There are many circum- 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1006, p. 139. 

2 Polev, Bulletin de la Sooi6t6 d’Antliropologie, Paris, November 6, 

1879 . 

SJ. S. Gardiner, Journal of the Antluropologioal Institute, Febru- 
ary, 1898, p. 409. 

4 As regards tbo modern Maoris, a medical correspondent in New 
Zealand writes: “It is notliing for members of both sexes to live in 
the same room, and for promiscuous mtei'course to take place between 
father and daughter or brother and sister. Maori women, who will 
display a great deal of modesty when in the presence of male Maoris, 
will openly ask strange Europeans to have sexual intercourse with them, 
and without any desire for reward. The men, however, seem to prefer 
their own women, and even when staying in towns, where they can, 
obtain prostitutes, they will remain continent until they return home 
again, a period of perhaps a month.” 
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stances restraining intercourse. ThnSj! unmarried men must not 
indulge in it during’ October and Noy ember at Torres Straits. 
It is tlie general rule also that there should be no sexual inter- 
course during pregnancy, while a child is being suckled (which 
goes on for three of four years), or even until it can speak or 
walk.i In Astrolabe Bay, New Guinea, according to Yahnesa, a 
young couple must abstain from intercourse for several weeks 
after marriage, and to break this rule would he disgracefuhs 

As regards Australia, Brough Smyth wrote : “Promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes is not practised by the aborigines, 
and their laws on the subject, particularly those of New South 
Wales, are very strict. When at camp all the young unmarried 
men are stationed hy themselves at the extreme end, while the 
married men, each with his family, oeenpy the center. No 
conversation is allowed between the single men and the girls 
or the married women. Infractions of these laws were visited 
by punishment; . . five or six warriors threw' from a 

comparatively short distance several spears a.t him [the ofender]. 
The man was often severely wounded and sometimes killed."® 
This author mentions that a black woman has been known to 
kill a 'white man who attempted to have intercourse xvith her 
by force. Yet both sexes have occasional sexual intercourse from 
an early age. After maiwiage, in various parts of ' Australia, 
there are numerous restrniuts on intercourse, wdiich is forbidden 
not merely during menstruation, but during the latter part of 
pregnancy and for one moon after childbirth.^ 

Concerning the people of the Malay Peninsula, Hrolf 
Vaughan Stevens states: “The sexual impulse among the 
Belenclas is only developed to a slight extent; they are not sen- 
sual, and the husband has intercourse with Ms ’wife not oftener 

1 Schellong, ZeitscJurift fur Etimoloffie, 1880, i, pp, 17, 19; Hacldon, 
Journal of the An-thropolor/ioal Institute, February, 1890, pp. .310, 397; 
Guise, ib., February and May, 1899, p. 207 ; Seligmann, ib., 1902, pp. 
298, 301-302 ; Reports Oambridge Expedition,, vol. v, pp. 199-200, 275. 

^ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 1900, ht. v, p. 414. 

SR. Brough Smyth, The Aborigmes of Victoria, vol. ii, p, 318. 
i Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1894, pp. 170, 177, 187, 
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ilian three times a month. The women also are not ardent. 

, The Orang Laut are more sensual than the Dyaks, 
who are, however, more given to obscene jokes than their neigh- 
tors. . • • With the Belendas there is little or no love- 
play in sexual relations.”^ Skeat tells ns also that among 
Malays in war-time strict chastity must be observed in a stock- 
ade, or the bullets of the garrison will lose their power.^ 

It is a common notion that the negro and negroid races of 
Africa are peculiarly prone to sexnal indulgence. This notion 
is not supported by those who have had the most intimate 
knowledge of these peoples. It probably gained currency in 
part owing to the open and expansive temperament of the negro, 
and in part owing to the extremely sexnal character of many 
African orgies and festivals, though those might quite as legiti- 
mately be taken as evidence of difficulty in attaining sexual 
erethism. 

A French army surgeon, speaking from knowledge of the 
black races in various French colonies, states in his Untrodden 
Fields of Anthropology that it is a mistake to imagine that the 
negress is very amorous. She is rather cold, and indifferent to 
the refinements of love, in which respects she is very unlike the 
mulatto. The white man is usually powerless to excite her, 
partly from his small penis, partly from his rapidity of emis- 
sion; the black man, on account of his blunter nervous system, 
takes three times as long to reach emission as the white man. 
Among the Mohammedan peoples of West Africa, Daniel! re- 
marks, as well as in central and northern Africa, it is usual to 
suckle a child for two or more years. From the time when 
pregnancy becomes apparent to the end of weaning no inter- 
course takes place. It is believed that this would greatly en- 
danger the infant, if not destroy it. This means that for every 
child the woman, at all events, must remain continent for about 
three years.^ Sir II. H. Johnston, writing concerning the peo- 

1 Zeitsclwift fiir Etlmolo(fie, 1S96, iv, pp, 180-181. 

2W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 524. 

2 W. P. Daniell, Medical Topography of Chtlf of Quinea, 1849, p. 56 
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pies of central Africa, remarks that the man also must remain 
chaste during these periods. Tims, among the Atonga the wife 
leaves her husband at the sixth month of pregnancy, and does 
not resume relations with him until five or six months after 
the birth of the child. If, in the inteiwal, he has relations with 
any other woman, it is believed his wife will certainly die. “The 
negro is very rarely vicious,^’ Johnston says, “after he has at- 
tained to the age of puberty. He is only more or less uxorious. 
The children are vicious, as they are among most races of 
mankind, the boys outrageously so. As regards the little girls 
oyer nearly the whole of British Central Africa, chastity before 
puberty is an unknown condition, except perhaps among the 
A-nyanja. Before a girl is becomei a woman it is a matter of 
absolute indifUerence what she does, and scarcely any girl re- 
mains a virgin after about 5 years of age.”i Among the 
Bangala of the upper Congo a woman suckles her child for six 
to eighteen months and during all this period the husband has 
no intercourse with Ins wife, for that, it is believed, would kill 
the child. 2 

Among the Yoxuba-speaking people of West Africa A. B. 
Ellis mentions that suckling lasts for three years, during the 
whole of which period the wife must not cohabit with her 
husband.® 

Although chastity before marriage appears to be, as a rule, 
little regarded in Africa, this is not always so. In some parts of 
West Africa, a girl, at all events if of high birth, when found 
guilty of unchastity may be punished by the insertion into her 
vagina of bird pepper, a kind of capsicum, beaten into a mass; 
this produces intense pain and such acute inflammation that the 
canal may even be obliterated.^ 

Among the Dahomey women there is no coitus during preg- 
nancy nor during suckling, which lasts for nearly three years, 

1 Sir H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 1890, pp. 409, 414. 

2 Rev. J. H. Weeks, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1910, 
p. 418, 

3 Sir A. B. Ellis, Yorula-Spealcitilg Peoples, p. 185. 

4 W. P. Daniell, op. cit., p. 36. 
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The same is true among tire Jekris and other tribes on the 
Niger, where it is believed that tlie milk would suSer if inter- 
course took place during lactation. i 

In another part of Africa, among the Snaheli, even after 
marriage only incomplete coitus is at first allowed and there is 
no intercourse for a year after the child’s birth.2 

Farther south, among the Ba Wenda of north Transvaal, 
says the Eev. R. Wessmann, although the ynung men are per- 
mitted to “play” with the yonng girls before marriage, no sexnal 
intercourse is allowed. If it is seen that a girl’s lahia are apart 
when she sits down on a stone, she is scolded, or even punished, 
as guilty of having had intercourse.^ 

Among the higher races in India the sexual instinct is 
very developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultivated as 
an art, perhaps more elaborately than anywhere else. Here, 
however, we are far removed from primitive conditions and 
among a people closely allied to the Europeans. Farther to 
the east, as among the Oambodians, strict chastity seems to 
prevail, and if we cross the Himalayas to the north we find our- 
selves among wild people to whom sexual license is nnljnowu. 
Thus, among the Turcomans, even a few days after , the mar- 
riage has been celebrated, the young couple are separated for an 
entire year.^ 

All the great organized religions have seized on this value 
of sexual abstinence, already consecrated by primitive magic and 
religion, and embodied it in their system. It was so in ancient 
Egypt. Thus, according to Diodorus, on the death of a Mng, 
the entire population of Egypt abstained from sexual intercourse 
for seventy-two days. The Persians, again, attached great valne 
to sexual as to all other kinds of pnrity. Even involuntary semi- 
nal emissions were severely, punishable. To lie with a menstruat- 

^ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, August and November, 
1898, p. 106, 

2 Zvitschrift fur Bthnologie, 1899, ii and. iii, p. 84; Velten, Bitten 
und Oehraiiohe der Suaheli, p. 12. 

3 ZeitschHft fur Ethnologie, 1896, p. 364. 

4 VambSry, Travels in Central Asia, 1864, p, 323. 
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ing woman, according to the Vendidad, was as serious a matter 
as to pollute holy fire, and to lie with a pregnant woman was to 
incur a penalty of 8000 strokes. Among the modem Parsees 
a man must not lie with his wife after she is four months and 
ten days pregnant. Mohammedanism cannot be described as an 
ascetic religion, yet long and frequent periods of sexual absti- 
nence are enjoined. There must be no sexual intercourse during 
the whole of pregnancy, during- suckling, during menstruation 
(and for eight days before and after), nor during the thirty 
days of the Eamedan fast. Other times of sexual abstinence are 
also prescribed ; thus among the Mohammedan Yezidis of Mardin 
in nortliern Mesopotamia there must be^ no sexual intercourse 
on Wednesdays or Pridaya.i 

In the early Christian Church many rules of sexual absti- 
nence still prevailed, similar to those usual among savages, though 
not for such prolonged periods. In Egbert’s Penitential, belong- 
ing to the ninth century, it is stated that a woman must abstain 
from intercourse with her husband three months after conception 
and for forty days after birth. There were a number of other 
occasions, including Lent, when a husband must not know his 
■wife.2 “Some, canonists say,” -remarks Jeremy Taylor, “that the 
Church forbids a mutual congression of married, pairs upon fes- 
tival days. . . . The Council of Eliberis commanded absti- 
nence from conjugal rights for three or four or seven days before 
the communion. Pope Liberius commanded the same during 
the whole time of Lent, supposing the fast is polluted by such 
congressions.”^ 

1 Heard, Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ Jan.-June, 1911, 
p. 210. The same rule is also observed by the Christians of this district. 

2 Hatldon and Stubbs, Council's and JHoolesiastioal Documents, vol. 
hi, p. 423. 

3 Jeremy Taylor, The Rttle of Conscience, bk. iii, eh. iv, rule xx. 
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Thus it -would seem probable that, contrary to a belief once 
widely prevalent, the sexnal mstinct has increased rather than 
diminished with the growth of civilization. This fact was clear 
to the insight of L-acietins, though it has often been lost sight 
of since, ^ Yet even observation of animals might have sug- 
gested the real bearing of tbe facts. The higher breeds of 
cattle, it is said, require the male more often than the inferior 
breeds.^ Thorough-bred horses soon reach sexual maturity, and 
I understand that since pains have been taken to improve cart- 
horses the sexual instincts of the mares have become less trust- 
worthy. There is certainly no doubt that in onr domestic ani- 
mals generally, which live under what may be called cmlized 
conditions, the sexual system and the , sexual needs are more 
developed than in the -wild species most closely related, to them.^ 
All observers seem to agree on this point, and it is sufficient to 
refer to the excellent summary, of the question furnished by 
Heape in the study of “The ‘Sexual Season’ of Mammals,” to 
which reference has already been made. He remarks, more- 
over, that, “while the sexual . activity of domestic animals and 
of wild animals in captivity may be more frequently exhibited, 
it is not so, violent as is shown by animals in the wild state.”-^ 
So that, it would seem, the greater periodicity of the instinct 
in the -s'ild state, alike in animals and in man, is associated 
with greater violence of the manifestations when they do ap- 

iDe Jlerum Natura, v, 1016. 

aRacitorski ( Traiti de la Menstruaiion, p. 43) quotes the observa- 
tion of an experienced breeder of choice cattle to this effect. 

3 “The organs which in the feral state,” as Adlerz remarks {Bio- 
logisches Centralblatt, No. 4, -1902; quoted in Soienoe, May 16, 1002), 
"are continually exercised in a severe stnrggle for existence, do not under 
domestication compete so closely with one another for the less needed 
nutriment. .Hence, organs like the reproductive glands, which are not 
so directly implicated in self-preservation, are able to avail themselves 
of more food,” 

i Quarterly Jowrruil of Microscopical Acrienoe, vol. xliv, 1900, p. 
12, 31, 39, 
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pear. Certain rodents, sucii as the rat and the mouse, are well 
known to possess both great reproductive power and marked 
sexual proclivities. Heape suggests that this also is “due to 
the advantages derived trom their intimate relations with the 
luxuries of civilization.” Heape recognizes that, as regards 
reproductive power, the same development may be traced in 
man; “It woidd seem highly probable that the reproductive 
power of man has increased with civilization, precisely as it may 
he increased in the lower animals by domestication; that the 
effect of a regular supply of good food, together with all the 
other stimulating factors available and exercised in modem civi- 
lized communities, has resulted in such great activity of the 
generative organs, and so great an increase in the supply of the 
reproductive elements, that conception in the healthy human 
female may be said to be possible almost at any time during 
the reproductive period.” 

“People of sense and reflection are most apt to have violent 
and constant passions,” wrote Mary Wollstonecraft, “and to be 
preyed on by tbem.”i It is that fact which leads to the greatei 
importance of sexual phenomena among the civilized as com- 
pared to savages. The conditions of civilization increase the 
sexual instinct, which consequently tends to be more intimately 
connected with moral feelings. Morality is hoimd up with 
the development of the sexual instinct. The more casual and 
periodic character of the impulse in animals, since it involves 
greater sexual indifference, tends to favor a loose tie between 
the sexes, and hence is not favorable to the development of 
morals as we understand morals. In man the ever-present im- 
pulse of sex, idealizing each sex to the other sex, draws men and 
women together and holds them together. Poolish and igno- 
rant persons may deplore the full development which the sexual 
instinct lias reached in civilized man; to a finer insight that 
development is seen to be indissolubly linked with all that is 
most poignant and most difficult, indeed, but also all that h 
best, in human life as we know it. 

1 “Love,” in Thoughts on the Udmiation of Daughters. 
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the DEyBLOPMENT OE THE SEXUAL INSTINCT. 

It is a very remarkable fact that, although for many years 
past serious attempts have been made to elucidate the psychol- 
ogy of sexual perversions, little or no endeavor has been made 
to study the development of the normal sexual emotions. 
Nearly every writer seems either to take for granted that he 
and liis readers are so familiar with all the facts of normal sex 
psychology that any detailed statement is altogether uncalled 
for, or else he is content to write a few fragmentary remarks, 
mostly made up of miscellaneous extracts from anatomical, 
pliilosopliical, and historical works. 

Yet it is as rmreasonable to take normal phenomena for 
granted here as in any other region of science. A knowledge 
of such phenomena is as necessary here as physiology is to 
pathology or anatomy to surgery. So far from the facts of 
normal sex development, sex emotions, and sex needs being uni' 
form and constant, as is assmned by those who consider their 
discussion unnecessary, the range of variation within fairly nor- 
mal limits is immense, and it is impossible to meet with two 
individuals whose records are nearly identical. 

There are two fundamental reasons why the endeavor 
should he made to obtain a broad basis of clear information on 
the subject. In the first place, the normal phenomena give the 
key to the abnoiunal phenomena, and the majority of sexual 
perversions, including even those that are most repulsive, are 
but exaggerations of instincts and emotions that are genninal 
in normal human heings. In the second place, we cannot even 
know what is normal until we are acquainted with the sexual 
life of a large number of healthy individuals. And until we 
know the limits of normal sexuality we are not in position to 
lay 3own aaxy reasonable rules of sexual hygiene. 


C277) 
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On these gronuds I have for some time sought to obtain 
the sexual liistoriesj and more especially the early histories, of 
men and “vyomen who, on pima facie gi*onuds, may fairly be 
considered, or are at all events by themselves and others con- 
sidered, ordinarily healthy and normal. 

There are many difficulties about such a task, difficulties 
wlhcli are sufficiently obvious. There is,, first of all, the natural 
reticence to reveal facts of so intimately personal a character. 
There is the prevailing ignorance and nnintelligence which 
leads to the phenomena being obscure to the subject himself. 
When the first difficulty has been overcome, and the second is 
non-existent, there is still a lack of sufficiently strong motive 
to undertake the record, as well as a failure to realize the value 
of such records. I have, however, received a large number of 
sueh histories, for the most part offered spontaneously with 
permission to make such further inquiries as I thought desir- 
able. . Some of these histories are extremely interesting and 
instructive. In the present Appendix, and in a corresponding 
Appendix to the two following volumes of these Studies, I 
bring forward a varied selection of these narratives. In a few 
cases, it will be seen, the subjects are, to say the least, on the 
borderland of the abnormal, but they do not come before ua as 
patients desiring treatment. They are playing their, usually 
active, sometimes even distinguished, paid in the world, which 
knows nothing of their intimate histories. 

Histoby I. — ^E. T. (I reproduce this history, written in the third 
person, as it reached my hands.) T.’s earliest recollections of ideas of 
a sexual oliaracter are vaguely associated with thouglits upon whipping 
inflicted on companions hy their parents, and sometimes upon his own 
person. About the age of 7 T. occasionally depicted to himself the 
appearance of the bare nates and genitalia of hoys during flagellation. 
Reflection upon whipping gave rise to slight curious sensations at the 
base of the abdomen and in the nerves of the sexual system. The sight 
of a boy being whipped upon the hare nates caused erection before the 
age of 9. He cannot account for these excitations, as at the time he 
had not learned the most rudimentary facts of sex. The spectacle of 
the boy’s nudity had no attraction for him, while the beating aroused 
his indignation against the person who administered it. T_ knew a hoy 
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aad gii'l of about his own age whose imaguiationa dwelt somowhat inor- 
bidly upon whipping. Tho three used to talk together about such 
chastisement, axid the little girl liked to read “stories that had whippinga- 
in them." None of theso ohildien delighted in cruelty; the fascination 
in the theme of castigation seemed to be in imagining the spectaela 
of the exposed nates, though actual witnessing of the whipping innda 
them angry at the time. 

Accustomed to watch a young sister being bathed, T. had no dis- 
tinct cui'ipsity concerning the differences in sex until the age of 9, 
About this time he asked his father where babies came from, and 
was told to be quiet. When he persisted in the inquiry his father 
threatened to box his ears. His mother told him subsequently that 
doctors brought babies to mothers. He credited the story so far as 
to carefully watch the doctor who came when hia mother “was going 
to have a new baby,” in the hope of seeing a bundle in his arm. T. 
was 9 when he interrogated a servant-girl of 16 about babies and their 
origin. She laughed and said that one day she would tell him how 
oliiUhen came. One Sunday this servant took T. for a country walk 
and initiated him in sexual intercourse, telling him he was too young 
to be a father, but that was the way babies were xnade. The girl took 
him into a field, saying she would show him how to do something which 
would make him “feel as though he whs in heaven,” informing him 
that she had often done this with young men. She then succeeded in 
causing erection and instructed him .how to act. Hia feeling at the 
time was one of disgust; the appearance and odor of the female gen- 
italia repelled him. Afterward, however, he wished to repeat the ex- 
perience with girls of his own' age.- Finding the boy unresponsive, the 
girl took the masculine position and 'embraced him with great passion. 
T, can recall the' expression of the girl’s face, tlis i perspiration on her 
forehead, and. the whispered 'query whether it pleased, him. The em- 
brace lasted for about ten minutes, -when the girl said it had “done her 
good." Later the same day .they "'met a girl cousin , of this servant 
about 10 or 12 years old. , The three went to a lonely part of the sea- 
shore. The servant there suggested that T. sho-uld repeat the act with 
the little girl. T. was too shy, though the girhseemed quite willing and 
experienced. The older girl told the younger to 'keep watch a few yards 
away, while she again brought about intereonrse in the same way. The 
servant told T. not to tell anyone. . Intercourse with the servant was 
aernr repeated . after that day; from shame he kept the promise for 
many years. . , 

After this episode T. began' to speculate about sexual matters and 
to observe the coupling 5f dogs with -newly acquired interest. At 10 
years he often lay awake, listening to a woman of 26 singing to a piano 
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acoompaxiiment. The ■woman’s voice seemed very beautiful, and so 
strongly impressed him that he fell in love with her and longed to 
embrace her sexually. Tliis secret attachment was much more romantic 
than sensual, though the idea of embracing the woman seemed to T 
a natural part of the romance. He was beginning to invest the sex 
with angelic qualities. The thought of his adventure with the servant 
no longer caused repulsion, but rather pleasure. He reflected that if 
he could meet the girl now he could be very fond of her and under- 
stand things better. At this time he had not masturbated, nor even 
heard of the practice. One day, while playing with a girl of his own 
age, he succeeded in overcoming her shyness and induced her to expose 
herself, at the same time uncovering his own sexual parts. On this 
occasion and once afterward he succeeded in penetrating the vulva. 
Both he and the girl experienced imperfect enjoyment. 

At boarding-soliQol, where he was sent at 10, T. learned the vulgar 
phrases for sexual organs and sexual acts, and acquired the habit of 
moderate masturbation. Coarse talk and indecent jests about the op- 
posite sex were common amusements of the playroom and dormitories. 
At first the obscene conversation was very distasteful; later he boeame 
more used to it, but thought it strange that sex intimacy should te 
a suhjeot for ridicule and jest. 

He began to read love-stories and think muoli about girls. At the 
same time he learned the nature of “the sin of fornication,” and won- 
dered why it should be considered so heinous. Parts of the Bible con- 
demning intercourse between the -unmarried alarmed him. Being of a 
serious as well as emotional and amorous nature, he became converted 
to evangelic belief. His mother warned him to beware of unclean com- 
panions at school. He tried to act as a Christian and think only pure 
thoughts about women. Tlie talk, however, was always of girls and 
of being in love. His mind was often engrossed with amatory ideas of 
a poetic, sensuous nature, bis sexual experiences having a firm hold on 
Ills imagination, while they gave him gratifying assurance of actual 
knowledge concerning things merely imagined by most of bis com- 
panions. 

His health was vigorous and he keenly enjoyed all outdoor games 
and excelled in daring and schoolboy mischief. 

At 12 ho fell deeply in love with a girl of corresponding age, He 
never felt any powerful sexual desire for his sweetheart, and never 
attempted anything but kissing and decorous caresses. He liked to 
walk and sit with the girl, to hold her band, and stroke her soft hair. 
He felt real grief when separated from her. His thoughts of her were 
seldom sensual. A year or so afterward he had a temporary passion 
for a woman of 30, who used to flirt with him and allow kissing, T. 
thought her queen-like and very lovely, and wished to be her knight. 
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One (lay lie saw, for a moment, in a friend’s house, a dark, earnest- 
looking gii'l 13, 'ivlio made a very deep impression upon him, and, 
though he did not exchange a word with her, he often thought about 
her afterward. Five years later he met the dark girl again, and the 
pair were mutually drawn to one another. He proposed marriage and 
avowed a most desperate passion. A refusal on the plea of youth 
caused him the deepest misery. About eight years thereafter T. married 
the girl, and the marriage proved a very happy one for both. 

Wlien he was 15 T. made the aequaintanoe of a pretty blonde of 
the same age. She was a high-spirited hoiden. They were soon close 
friends and later lovers. They wrote a number of letters to each other 
and exchanged locks of hair and presents. Their talk about love was 
unreserved. One day she told T. that she had been sexually embraced 
by a former lover, a boy of 10, hinting very plainly that she would like 
T. to embrace her. This amour lasted for about six months. The 
lovers had many opportunities for clandestine intercourse. They used 
to consummate their passion in a part of a wood they called “the 
bower.” Now and then one or the other would experience a pricking 
of conscience, blit they were too passionately attached to each other to 
sever the intimacy. At length the girl began to dread the risk of 
conception and the intercourse censed. Looking back upon this episode 
T. avers that the attachment and its physical expression seemed quite 
natural, poetic, and beautiful, though at times his religious principles 
condemned his conduct. He now thinks that the experience is by no 
means to be regretted either by the girl or himself. It was a whole- 
some youthful passion, as innocent as the mating of birds, and the 
insight which it gave to both of the hidden emotions of human nature 
was morally advantageous in after-life. 

T. believes that his amative precocity was due to the early awak- 
ening of sex feeling by the servant-girl. But he also believes that the 
love passion would have asserted itself early in any ease, since he in- 
herits a warm temperament, had erectile power long before puberty, 
and has considerable seminal capacity. Having closely watched the 
effects of suppressed normal emotions and desires in youth at the time 
of pubescence, he maintains that such suppression is disastrous, causing 
unhealthy thoughts and leading to the formation of a habit of mas- 
turbation which may persist througUout life. He believes that tem- 
porary sexual intimacies between boys and girls under 20 from the 
period of puberty would be far less harmful than separation of the 
sexes until marriage, with its resultants: masturbation, hysteria, re- 
pressed and disordered functions in young women, seduction, prosti- 
tution, venereal affections, and many other evils. 
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Histobt II. — ^The following narrative was wi'itten ty a married 
lady: “My mother (herself a very passionate and attractive woman) 
recognized the difliculty for English girls of getting satisfactorily mar- 
ried, and determinedj if possible, to shield iis from disappointment by 
turning our thoughts in a different direction. Theoretically the idea 
was perhaps good, but in practice it proved useless. The natural desires 
were there. Disappointment and disillusion followed their repression 
none the less surely for having altered their natural shape. I think 
the love I had for my mother was almost sesu.al, as to be with her waa 
a keen pleasure, and to be long away from her an almost unendui'able 

pain. She used to talk to us a good deal on all sorts of subjects, but 

she never troubled about education in the ordinary sense. When 0 
years old I had been taught nothing except to read and write. She 
never forbade us to read anything, hut if by accident we got hold of a 
book of which she did not approve she used to say: ‘I think that is 
rather a silly story, don’t you?’ We were so eager to come up to her 

standard of taste that we at once imagined we thought it silly, too. 

In the same way slie discouraged ideas about love or marriage, not by 
suggesting there was anytlting wrong or improper about them, hut by 
implying groat contempt for girls who thought about lovers, etc. Up 
bo the age of about 20 I had a vague general impression that love was 
very well for ordinary women, but far beneath the dignity of a some- 
what superior person like myself. To show how little it entered my 
thoughts I may add that, up to 17, I fancied n woman got a child by 
being kissed on the lips by a man. Hence all the fuss in novels about 
the kiss on the month. 

“Wlien I was 9 years old I began to feel a great craving for scien- 
tific knowledge. A Child’s Guide to Science, which I discovered at a 
second-hand hook-stall (and which, by the way, informed me that heat 
is due to a substance called ealoric), became a constant companion, 
In order to learn about light and gravitation, I saved up my money and 
ordered (of all books) Hewton’s Prinoipia, shedding bitter tears when 
I found I could not understand a word of it. At the same time I was 
horribly ashamed of this desire for knowledge. I got such books as- 1 
eould surreptitiously and hid them in odd corners. Why, I cannot imag- 
ine, as no One would have objected, but, on the contrary, I should have 
been helped to suitable books. 

“My sisters and I were all violently argumentative, but our quar- 
rels were all on abstract subjects. Wfl saw little of other children and 
made no friendships, preferidiig each other’s society to that of outsiders, 
Vinieii I was about 10 a girl of the same age came to stay with us for 
a few days. Wlien we went to bed the first night she asked me if I 
ever played with myself, whereupon I, took a great dislike to her; Ko 
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sexual ideas or feelings were excited. When still quite a child, how- 
ever, I had feelings of excitement which I now recognize as sexual. 
Such feelings always came to me in bed (at least I cannot remember 
them at any other time) and were generally accompanied by a grad- 
ually inoreasing desire to make water. Eor a long time I would not 
dare to get out of bed for fear of being scolded for staying awake, and 
only did so at last when aotnally compelled. In the mean time the 
sexual excitement increased also, and I believe I thought the latter 
was the result of the former, or, perhaps, rather, that both were the 
same thing, (This was when I was about 7 or 8 years old.) So far as 
I can recollect, the excitement did not recur when the desire to make 
water had been gratified. I seemed to remember wondering why think- 
ing of certain things ( I can’t remember what these were ) ' should make 
one want to urinate. ( Iir later life I have found that, if the bladder 
is not emptied before coitus, pleasure is often more intense.) There 
were also feelings, which I now recognize as sexual, in connection with 
ideas of whipping. 

"As a oliild and girl I had very strong religious feelings (I should- 
have now if I could believe in the reality of religion), which were 
absent in my sisters. These feelings were much the same as I experi- 
oneed later sexually; I felt toward God what I imagined I should like 
to feel to. my husband if I married. This, I fancy, is what usually oc-t 
curs, At 14 I went to a boarding-school where there were, seventy girls 
between 7 and 19. I think it goes to show that there is but very little 
sexual precocity among English girls that during, the three years I 
stayed there I never heard a word the strictest mother would have 
objected to. One or turn of the older girls were occasionally a little 
sentimental, but on no occasion did I hear the physical side of things 
■touched upon. I think this is partly due to the amount of exercise 
wo took. When picturing my childhood I always see myself racing 
about, jumping walla, climbing trees. In Prance and Italy I have been 
struck by the greater sedateness of Continental children. Onr idea' of 
naughtiness consisted chiefly in having suppers in our bedrooms and 
sliding down the banisters after being sent to bed. Tire first gratified 
our natural appetite, while the second supplied the necessary thrill in 
the fear of being caught. 

“I made no violent friendships with the other girls, but I became 
much attached to the French governess. She was 30, and a born teacher, 
very strict with all of us, and doubly so with me for fear of showing 
favoritism. But she was never unjust, and I was rather proud of her 
severity and took a certain pleasure in being punished by her, the 
punishment always ta.king the form of learning by heart, which I 
rather liked doing. So I had my thrill, excitement, I don’t quite kno-w 
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wlat to call it, without any yery great inconvenience to myself . Just 
before we left school the sexual instinct began to show itself in en- 
thusiasm for art with a capital A, Ouida’s novels being mainly respon- 
Bible. My sister and I agreed that we would spend our lives traveling 
about France, Italy, and the Continent, generally a la Triootrin, with 
a violin in one pocket and an Atravante Dante in the other. To do this 
satisfactorily to ourselves we must be artists, and I resolved to go in 
for music and become a second Liszt. When my father offered to take 
us to Italy, the artisFa Mecca, for a couple of years, we were wild with 
delight. We went, and disillusionment began. It may perhaps seem 
absurd, but we suffered acutely that first summer. Our villa was quite 
on the beach, the lowest of its flight of steps being washed hy the 
Mediterranean. At the back were grounds which seemed a paradise. 
Long alleys covered over with vines and carpeted with long grass and 
poppies, grassy slopes dotted with olives and ilex, roses everywhere, 
and almost every flower in profusion, with, at night, the fireflies and 
the heavy scents of syringa and orange blossoms. In the midst of every 
possible excitement to the senses there was one thing wanting, and we 
did not know what that was. 

“We attributed our restlessness and dissatisfaction to the slow 
progress in our artistic education, and consoled ourselves by thinking 
when once we had mastered the technical diffloulties we should feel 
all right. And of oour,se we did derive a very real pleasure from all 
the beauties of art and nature with which, Italy abounds. 

“It seems to me, however, that the art craze is one of the modem 
phases of woman’s sexual life. When we were in Italy the great centers 
of the country were simply overrun with girls studying art, most of 
whom had very little talent, but who had mistaken the restlessness due 
to the first awakening of the sexual instinct for the divine flame of 
genius. In our case it did not matter, as we were not dependent upon 
our own exertions. But it must have been terribly hard for girls who 
had burned their boats and chosen art as a career, to have added to the 
repression of their natural desires the bitterness of knowing that in 
their chosen walk of life they were failures. The results as far as work 
goes might not he so bad if the passions, as in men, were occasionally 
gratified. It is the constant drudgery combined with the disappointment 
and finding that art alone does not satisfy which is so paralyzing. 
Besides, sexual gratifleation is always followed by exaltation of the 
mental faculties, with, in ray experience, no depressing reaction such as 
follows pleasure excited by mental causes alone. 

“At one time when living at the villa I met a man about 45, who 
took rather a fancy to me. I mention this because it woke me up; no 
emotion was excited, but I realized for the first time (I must have been 
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nearly 20) that I 'vvaa no longer a child, and that a man could think 
of me in connection with love. It was only after this, and not imme- 
diately after, either, that men’s society began to have an interest for 
me, and that I began to think a man’s love would be a pleasant thing 
to possess, after all. 

“The sexual instinct, at any rate as regards consciousness, thus 
developed slowly and in what I believe to be a very usual aeq^uence: 
religion, admiration for an older woman, and art. I am not sure that 
I have made quite enough of the first, yet I do not know that there 
is any more to say. There were very strong physical feelings coivneeted 
with all these which were identical with those now connected with 
passion, hut they were completely satisfied by the mental idea which 
excited them. 

“The first time I can remember feeling keen physical pleasure was 
when I was between 7 and 8 yeans old. I can’t recollect the cause, but 
I rememher lying quite still in my little cot clasping the iron rails at 
tlie top. It may be said that this is hardly slow development, but I 
mean slow as regards (1) any connection of the idea with a man or 
(2) any physical moans of excitation. 

“I have laid stress on my desire for knowledge, as I think my 
sexual feelings were affected by it. A gi'eat part of my feeling for my 
mother was due to the stores of information she appeared to possess. 
The omniscience of God was to me his most striking attribute, My 
French teacher’s capacity was her chief attraction. When, as a girl, 
I thought of marriage, I desired a man who ‘could explain things to 
me.’ One learns later to live one’s mental and sexual life separately 
to a great extent. But at 20 I could not have done so; given the 
opportunity, I should have made the mistake of Dorothea in Middle- 
march. 

“I have spoken of the depressing after-effects of pleasure brought 
about by a purely mental cause, but I do not think this is the case in 
childhood and early youth. (Perhaps some women feel no such depres- 
sion afterward, and this may account for their coldness in regard to 
men.) This may perhaps he accounted for by the fact that it occurs 
much more rarely, and also it is perhaps a natural process before the 
sexual organs fully develop, and so not harmful. 

“I always find it difficult in expressing the different degrees of 
physical excitement even to myself, though I know exactly what I felt. 
As a child, from the time of the early experience already mentioned 
(about the age of 7 or 8), and as a young girl, the second stage 
(secretion of mucus) was always reached. The amount of secretion has 
always been excessive, hut at first secretion only lasted a short time; 
later it began to last for several hours, or even, sometimes the whole 
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flight, if the natural gratification has beeii withlield for a long time 
(say, three months). I do not remember ever feeling the third stage 
(complete orgasm) until I saw the first man I fancied I cared for. i 
do not think that mental oanses alone have ever produced more than 
the first two stages (general diffuse excitement and secretion). I have 
sometimes wondered whether I could produce the third mechanically 
but I have a curious unreasonable repugnance to trying the experiment' 
it would seem to materialize it too much. As a child and a, girl I 
contented to arrive at the second stege, possibly because I did not 
realize that there was any other, and perhaps this is why I have ex- 
perienced no evil results. ■ 

“In dreams the third stage seems to come suddenly without any 
leading up to it, either mental or physical, of which I am conscious, I 
do not, however, remember having any such dreams before I was en- 
gaged. They came at a later period; even then,: when great pleasuro 
was experienced, it came, as a rule, suddenly and sharply, with no 
dreams leading up to it. The dreams generally take a sad form (an 
Evangeline and Gabriel business), where one vainly seeks the person 
who eludes one. I have, however, sometimes had pleasurable dreams 
of men who were quite indifferent to me and of whom I never thought 
when awake. The impression on waking is so strong one could almost 
fancy one’s self really in love with them. I can quite understand falling 
in love with a person by dreaming of him in this way. 

“The first time I remember experiencing the third stage in waking 
moments was at a picnic, when the man, to whom I have before re- 
ferred as the first that I fancied I cared for-, leaned against me acciden- 
tally in passing a plate or dish; hut I was already in a violent state o( 
excitement at being with him. Tliere was no possibility of anything be- 
tween us, as he was married. If he guessed my feelings, they were never 
admitted, as I did my beat to hide them. I never experienced this, 
except at the touch of some one I loved. (I tliink the saying about 
the woman ‘desiring the desire of the man’ is just about as true as 
most epigrams. It is the man’s personality alone which affects me. 
His feelings toward me are of — I was going to say — indifference, hut at 
any rate quite secondary importance, and the gratification of my o;vn 
vanity counts as nothing in such relations.) 

“As a rule, to reach eveu the second stage the exciting ideas must 
be associated with some particular person, except in the case of a story, 
where one identifies one’s self with one of the characters. In childhood 
and early youth it was, in the case of religion, the idea of God and 
the presence and the personality of God which aroused my feelings and 
flhvays seemed very vivid to me. In the ease of my governess, my 
feelings were aroused in exactly the same way as later they would be 
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Ijy one’s lover. In the art craze I am rather vague as to how it eame 
about, but I think, as a rule, there was rather a craving for pleasure 
than pleasure itself. I do not remember ever thinking inuoh about the 
physical feeling. It seemed as natural that a pleasant emotion should 
produce pleasant physical effects as that a painful one should cause 
tears. As a child, one takes so much for granted, aud later on my 
mind was so much occupied with worrying about the truth of religion 
that I hardly thought enough about anything else to analyze it care- 
fully. 

“I may summarize my own feelings thus: First, exciting ideas 
alone produce, as a rule, merely the first stage of sexual excitement. 
Second, the same ideas connected with a particular person will produce 
the second stage. Third, the same may be said of the presence of the 
beloved person. Fourth, actual contact appears necessary for the third 
stage. If the first stage only be reached, the sensation is not pleasur- 
able in reality, or would not be but for its association. If produced, 
as I have sometimes found it to be, by a sense of mental incapacity, it 
is distinctly disagi-eeable, especially if one feels that the energy whieh 
might have been used in coping with the difficulty is being thus dis- 
sipated. If it be produced, as it may be, as the result of physical or 
mental restraint, it is also unpleasant unless the restraint were put 
upon one by a person one loves. Then, however, the second stage would 
probably he reached, but this would depend a good deal on one’s mood. 
If the first stage only were reached, I think it would be disagreeable; 
it would mean a conflict between one’s will aud sexual feeling. Perhaps 
women who feel actual repugnance to the sexual act with a man they 
love have never gone beyond the first stage, when their dislike to it 
would be quite intelligible to me. 

hSonie time after the life in Italy bad come to an end I became 
engaged. There was considerable difficulty in the way of marriage, 
but we saw a good deal of each other. My flancfi often dined with us, 
and we met every day. The result of seeing him so frequently was that 
I was kept in a constant state of strong, but .suppressed, sexiral excite- 
ment. This was particularly the case wiien we met in the evening and 
wandered about the moonlit garden together. When this had gone on 
about three months I began to experience a sense of discomfort after 
meb of his visits. The abdomen seemed to swell with a feeling of full- 
ne.ss and congestion; but, though these sensations were closely con- 
nected with the physical excitement, they were not sufficiently painful 
to cause me any alarm or make me endeavor to avoid their pleasurable 
cause. The symptoms got worse, however, and no longer passed off 
quickly as at first. The swelling increased; considerable pain and a 
dragged-down sensation resulted the moment I tried to walk even a 
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sliort distance. I was troubled witli constant indigHstion, weight I 5 
the chest, pain in the head and eyes, and continual slight diarrhea 
This went on for about nine months, and then my fiaiioe was called 
away from the neighborhood. After his departure I got a trifle better 
but the symptoms remained, though in less acute form. A few months 
later the engagement was broken off, and for some weeks I was se- 
verely ill with influenza and was on my back for several weeks. When 
I could get about a little, though very weak, all the swelling was 
gone, but pain returned whenever I tried to walk or stand for long, 
The indigestion and diarrhea were also very troublesome. I was 
treated for both by a physician, hut without success, Next year I 
became engaged to my husband and was shortly after married. The 
Indigestion and diarrhea disappeared soon after. The pain and drag- 
ging feeling in the abdomen bothered me much in walking or any kiiiil 
of exercise. One day I came across a medical wor-k, The HlemenU of 
Social Science, in wliicli I found descriptions of symptoms like those 
I suffered from ascribed to uterme disease. I again applied to a doctor, 
telling him I thought there was displacement and possibly congestion. 
He confirmed my opinion and told me to wear a pessary. He ascribed 
the displacement to the relaxing climate, and said he did not think I 
should ever get quite right again. After tlie pessary had been placed 
in position every trace of pain, etc., left me. A year later I thought 
I would try and do wdtliout the pessary, and to my great satisfaction 
none of the old trials came back after its removal, in spite of much 
trouble, anxietj', sick nursing, and fatigue. I attribute the disorder 
entirely to violent sexual excitement which was not permitted its nat- 
ural gratification and relief, 

“I have reason to believe that suppression acts very injuriously on 
a woman’s mental capacity. Wlien excitement is naturally relieved 
the mind turns of its own accord to another subject, but when sup- 
pressed it is unable to do this. Personally, in the latter event, 1 find 
the greatest diffloulty in concentrating my thoughts, and mental effort 
becomes painful. Other women have complained to me of the same 
diffloulty. I luu-e tried mechanical mental work, such as solving arith- 
metical or algebraic problems, but it does no good; in fact, it seems 
only to increase the excitement. (T may remark here that my feelings 
.are always very strong not only before and after the monthly period, 
hut also during the time itself; very unfortunately, as, of course, they 
cannot then be gratified. This only applies to desire from within, os 
I am strongly susceptible to influences from without at any time.) 
There seems nothing to be done but to bow to the storm till it passes 
over. Anything I do during the time it lasts, even household work, 
is badly done. The brain seems to become addled for the time being, 
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while afte’’ gratifioa-tion of desire it seams to attain an additional 
quickness and cleverness. Perhaps this cause contributes to the small 
amount of intellectual and artistic work done by women, admitting 
their natural inferiority to men in artistic impulse. A woman whose 
passions are satisfied generally has her strength sapped by maternity, 
while her attention is drawn from abstract ideas to her children.” 

Histoby III. — B. states that his first sexnal thoughts and acts 
were curiously connected with whipping. At 12 he and another boy 
used to beat each other with a cricket hat upon the hare nates, and 
afterward indulge in mutual masturbation. He cannot remember the 
beginning of his sexual speculation as a child, nor how he learned mas- 
turbation. Wlien he was 13 he used to. discuss erotic matters with a 
schoolfellow who was in the habit of engaging in vulvar intercourse 
with a girl of Ms own age. The intercourse was practised on the way 
home from school, and in a standing posture. B. embraced the girl in 
the same way. He is not interested in the psychological aspects of the 
sexual emotion. Although his sex passion was early kindled, he never 
had commerce with prostitutes. He thinks that Ms youthful experi- 
ences had no ill effect upon him morally, mentally, or physically. He 
practised masturbation in moderation till be married, at the age of 31, 

Histoby IV. — “I can remember” (writes the subject) “trotting 
away as a youngster about 5 with another boy to 'see a girl's legs’ ; the 
idea, emanated from the other hoy, but I was vaguely interested. How or 
where we were going to see tire object in question. I do not remember 
nor anything further than the intention. When 6 or 7 I remember being 
put to bed with the nurse girl and feeling her bare arm with undoubted 
sexual excitement; I remember, too, gradually feeling along the arm 
very cautiously, fearing the girl would wake and being bitterly disap- 
pointed to find it was merely the arm. I am almost certain I had then 
ao idea of sex, but the disappointment was actual. 

“These are the only early experiences of the sort I can remember. 
When about 9 I had others. On the coast of the north of England, which 
had then very few visitors and seemed to me very remote, I lived in a 
farm-house and used to assist the girls of the farm in looking after 
young cattli. These girls certainly instilled sexnal ideas, though 1 did 
not realize them with precision. They used to talk about things a good 
many of which, I can now see, I did not then understand as they 
did. I liked to see these girls wading with their dresses tucked np. 
About this time I fell passionately in love with a girl cousin, but do not 
remember having any sensual ideas in regard to lier. I cannot say that 
these early experiences had any influence on my later sexual develop- 
ment BO far as I am consciously aware. I have always remembered them 
vaguely, never with sexual excitement. 
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"Sexual dreams took place first at about the age’ of 13; there was 
then emission and sensation in sleep. These were, however, not much 
associated with distinctly sexual dreams. All that I recall after them 
was the sensation, which, however, I did not even then absolutely local- 
i-ze. Masturbation was iindoubtedly the direct result of these dreams. 
It was tried at first tentatively, out of curiosity to determine if the sen- 
sation of the dream could he so reproduced, Sexual dreams, such as I 
have described, occurred frequently, although I cannot say at , what 
interval, I have never experienced the slightest attraction for the same 
sex.” 

Histort V. — ‘‘My maternal grandfather” (writes the subject of 
this histoi-y) “was a small farmer who kept a few beagles and grey- 
hounds for hare-liunting. He had three daughters, one of whom ho- 
oamo my mother. One of his sporting companions, a doctor of prof- 
ligate habits and a drunkard, seduced my mother at the age of 20. 
'When her condition was discovered she had to flee from the violence 
of her father, and I was born some distance from her home. After my 
grandfather’s death I was reared by my grandmother^ and saw nothing 
of my mother until I was nearly 16; she had left the country in shame 
and disgrace. 

“I believe that in my heredity the transmission comes chiefly from 
my mother, who is now 58 years old.- Although her life has been blame- 
less in every particular since her youthful indiscretion, she has never 
got over it. I feel in my character a reflection of her overstrung condi- 
tion during pregnancy. ' , 

“I oan distinctly remember from the age of 9 years, and am sure 
that I had no sexual feelings before the age: of 13 , though always in 
the company of girls. I had many boyish passions for girls, always 
older than myself, but these were never accompanied by sexual desires. 
I deified all iny sweethearts, and was satisfied if I got a flower, a 
handkerchief, or even a shred of clothing of my inamorata for the time 
being. These things gave me a strange idealistic emotion, but caused 
110 sexual desire or erection. 

“At 13 a PG-year-old sister of a boy companion ones sat down on 
a sheaf of corn so as to expose the inons veneris and enticed me to 
copulate. There was slight erection, and after the act had been con- 
tinued some time a pleasurable sensation of ejaculation, but withont 
true emission. I had frequent relations with this woman after that. 

“About this time the farm servant of a neighbor taught me maatur- 
bation. The mistress of the farm, a thin, willowy, dark woman, the 
mother of several children, treated me with such familiarity as once to 
urinate in my presence, -so that I saw her very hirsute mons veneris, 
From that moment I conceived a . great passion for har, and used to 
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tremble as soon as I saw her. I had become well developed and virile, 
but, though I think she was a, lustful woman, I never ventured to touch 
her. I found an extreme ecstasy in masturbating while gazing upon 
some article of her clothing. This gave me much greater sexual pleas- 
ure than actual connection with the ever-willing sister of my school- 
fellow. I think I loved the married woman best because the mens 
veneris was more covered with hair. 

“This has always had a peculiar attraction for me. Later, when 
accosted by prostitutes, I never would go with them unless I was as- 
sured the mons veneris was very hirsute. ISlever much addicted to 
Tiiasturbation, I derived no great enjoyment therefrom unless I had 
hair or part of the clothing of the woman with whom I was indulging 
in psychic coitus; 

“At IG I left school and went to a largo city to learn a business. 
At this time the se-xual appetite was very strong. I frequently had 
iiitoreourao with three women in one evening. 

"I have had but few lascivious dreams. In these the phantom 
partner was almost invariably a dead^ woman. (When about 8 I liad 
seen the dead body of an aunt who died at 24. ) 

“When 20 I went to London and took all the pleasure which came 
niy way. I oared only for normal coitus. Offers of another type created 
disgust. I once allowed a woman to exhaust me sexually orally, hut 
felt degraded thereby. Women with whom I had become very intimate 
often urged me to ciirmiUngus, but I could not do it. I have practised 
jntermanimary coitus a very few times. 

“At 20 1 ma,rried a pure, gentle woman, after having for ten 
months before marriage led a life of celibacy. My wife died when I 
was 30, and for about eight months I lived a celibate life. Lascivious 
dreams sometimes occurred, but I invari.ably awoke before ejaculation. 
Eventually I gave way to the cravings of my strong sexual nature, but 
never wished for anything; opt of the usual except mtercourse from be- 
hind. A woman with marked development of the nates has great at- 
traction for me. Solitary masturbation has for some time ceased, but 
a nude woman in the act of mastui’bation with her hack to me gives 
me great pleasure. I am as strong sexually at 38 as I was at 20, 
only I never want women unless I am brought into actual contact 
with them and they are hairy and have large pelvic development. I 
am in excellent health. Genitals are well developed, and I am clothed 
with hair from the chin to the genitals. My skull is dolichocephalic. I 
am violent and tenacious in temper, high-strung, and rapid in thought 
and action. My digestion is good, but I have a tendency to constipation. 
Occasionally I have a twinge of pain below the occipital region. 
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“My early views of women have changed; I no longer deify them 
though I study them. I have known very sensual women living at 
home in respectable middle-class society. OnCj in particular, a girl of 
18, after coitus used to excite me lingually. I have had a sweetheart 
who remained virgo intaota. Had I seduced her, as I could have done, 
I should have lost all interest in her. I could never hear the pi'eseuce 
of naked men, and would never go to a public swimming bath for that 
reason. I regard myself as a man of abnormally strong, but, on the 
whole, healthy and wholesome, sexual feelings. As a rule, I have coitus 
twice or oftener in ono week and I practise withdrawal. I am a total 
abstainer, and never could embrace a woman who smelled of drink.” 

Histoby VI. — The writer of the following is a man of letters, 
married. “Quite early I remember a strange and romantic interest 
in the feminine. Certainly before I was 9 I had a strong affection 
for a little girl playmate; our family lost sight of hers, and I saw 
and heard nothing of her for sixteen years; thou, hearing she was com- 
ing to town, I experienced quite a flutter of heart, so strong had been 
the impression, caused at even the early age of onr acquaintance. Not 
that I mean to say I never wavered in between! Through the whole 
of my boyhood I remember persistent romantic interests in girls and 
women, whose smooth, fair faces and sweet voices exercised ever & 
subtle attraction over me. Before I was 12 I had picked out my ‘future 
wife’ a dozen times at leastl (A different one each time of course!) 
Curiosity as to the physical detail of sex and birth was singularly ah 
sent. Possibly this was partly due to the fact that the only younger 
member of our family was born when I was hut 4 years old. Grave, 
shy, and reserved, I was never taken into the counsels of prurient 
schoolmates. I was unaware that there was such discussion between 
them — though it is, I suppose, not probable that our school was exempt. 
I was a great reader, and when about 12 or 13 I came across a refer- 
enee to an illegitimate child which puzzled me. Ere long, however, in 
my random and e.xtensive reading 1 hit on a book that touched on 
phallicism, and I learned that there were male and female organa of 
generation. I had neither shame nor curiosity; I jumped to the conclu- 
sion that during close caresses somehow a subtle aroma arose from the 
man to fertilize the woman; I left the subject at this, satisfied, and 
had no inkling of the real intimacy of the embrace. 

“About 14, much interested in Bradlaugh, I bought both the 
Knowlton pamphlet and Mrs. Besant’a population book. I found the 
physical details in scientific language so dull that I could not peruse 
them. By reading the argumentative passages: I learned that somehow 
(I knew not how) children could be produced or not produced as dc 
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sired; and in this stage of the matter it seemed to me so admirable 
that it should be so that I wondered why there should be cavil. 

“About this age my elder brother believed it to be his duty to 
tell me the secrets of sex; I remember his talking to me, while I, bored 
and uninterested, thought of something else. When he finished I. had 
heard nothing. Remember, I felt no shame on the matter — ^uone at all. 

I was simply bored. This I attribute to two things: first, my pre- 
ponderating interest in the romantic side of things; secondly (and this 
bears with it a strong moral) , the feeling that the knowledge lay always 
tmihin my grasp kept me from that curiosity which so oft consumes those 
who think it is hidden away from, them. 

“The changes of puberty eame naturally and without startling 
me. Even the fact of emissions — which took place during sleep at in- 
tervals, unaeoompanied by dreams or by any physical prostration after- 

has left on my memory no recolleetion of surprise; I knew it 

to be somehow connected with generation, but I h ad no physical trouble, 
and I am quite sure I did not bother further about it. The best pos- 
sible proof of this lies in the fact that my memory is a blank on the 
matter, At the age of 21 (I take this from a diary, so I know it is 
correct) I was still ignorant as to intrinsic fact. Then I pulled myself 
together and felt it was really time I learned the actual details of the 
matter. I went to a clever friend of mine and asked him to tell me 
all about it. He expressed himself astounded at my not knowing; and 
ha had very great shyness about telling me. In fact, I had to drag 
facts out of him by a real cross-examination, during which he persist- 
ently marveled at my ignorance. Though he had a great deal of falser 
shame about the matter, I had none at all. His revelations considerably 
surprised me, because I had no idea that there was actual intromission. 
When I came to reflect on what I had learned the fact of this close 
physical intimacy appealed to me as being quite poetic and beautiful 
between two lovers; and I have had no reason since to change my 
opinion. 

"Summoury. — 1. Romantic interest in girls and women commencing 
early and remaining persistently. 

"2. Knowledge before puberty of the fact that this interest was 
based on the all-important process of reproduction. 

“3. Absence of further physical curiosity even at puberty itself. 

“4. Knowledge ultimately acquired without shock. 

“The physical in sex has never been any bother to me, neither 
have I bothered about it. I have recognized it, frankly, and don’t see 
Why I shouldn’t, but my unashamed recognition has probably been be- 
cause the merely physical is less absorbing to me than to most. Mental 
and emotional interest in passion has absorbed mo greatly, but the 
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merely physical has sunk into what I call its natural place of jyjj. 
ordination. Nature is kind. It is our 'conspiracy of silence’ ivhicl) 
tends to emphasize physical detail.” 

Histoes' VII. — Gr. D., -who is a doctor and a man of science, writes: 
"There is a strong history of gout on the paternal side, No history 
of alcohol, tuhcrele, brain trouble, or of the arthropathies. There ia 
some reason to believe that two of ray maternal aunts were sesually 
frigid, and perliapa this was true to a less extent of my mother, who 
had a contracted pelvis, necessitating the induction of labor at the 
eighth month of pregnancy. 

“About the ago of 7 a German nursery governess, B., took charge 
of me, and I soon became devoted to her. 1 was then a' delicate child 
and used to suffer frequently from nightmare, waking up scremning 
and covered with sweat. When this happened, B. would sometimes take 
me into her bed aud soothe me with kisses, etc. These I returned, and 
oau remember that I was partieularly fond of kissing her breasts. 

“About this time a girl cousin, A., about a year older than myself, 
was one of my most frequent playmates. I endeavored to monopolize 
her company and attention, and on this account often came to blows 
with 0., a cousin rather younger than myself, who has since told me 
that ho w'as then ‘in love’ with A. and ‘jealous’ of me. I believe I 
was really jealous and in love at the time, but cannot remember that 
anything in the nature of caresses took place between A. and myself, 

“Some time later, probably when 1 was about 9, something led 
up to B. saying that she was not built like I was, that she had no 
penis, etc. (I cannot remember my nursery term for penis.) I was 
incredulous, and demanded to he allowed to see if it was true; this 
was refused, and I made many plans to gratify my curiosity, such as 
Slipping into her room when she was dressing, tipping up the chair she 
Was sitting in, and trying to suddenly thrust my hand up under her 
skirts. I did not succeed in finding out, but have since thought thaf^ 
although she did not allow me to attain the object of my efforts, the 
later game caused her pleasurable sensations. I regard these efforts as 
being prompted purely by curiosity; I h.ad no feelings of warmth or 
irritations of the genitals, and I certainly never manipulated them, nor 
was I, as far as I ean judge, an unusually prurient small hoy. B, left 
when I was about 10, when I went to a preparatory school. 

“At 121/^ I was sent to a public school, and was then told by my 
father the chief facts of sex and warned to avoid masturbation. My 
first wet dream took place when I was 14. Bather before this I had 
begun to suffer with severe intermittent testicular neuralgia which 
practically defied all treatment and continued on and off for four or 
five years, the attacks gradually becoming fewer and less severe. 
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'■■When 10, circumstance? compelled mo to leave school and to live 
for two years at the seaside- with no companions of my own age. I 
had, however, the run of a well-stoeked library, and fished and colleoted 
insects energetically. 

“At 16 I made love to the trained nurse attending my mother, 
but, owing more, I think, to my timidity than to the austerity of her 
virtue, got no further than kissing. About this time wet dreams bo- 
oame inconveniently freq^uent; they would occur three or four times 
weekly, and resisted the stock remedies. At 17 I was advised to try 
connection. This I did, and found but little pleasure in the act, there 
being a strong esthetic objection to the ‘love that keeps awake for 
lure.’ 

“About this time I found in the United States Pharmacopceia a 
remedy for my emissions, w'hieh have, however, always remained rather 
more frequent than those of the average individual, judging from thq 
c,\'perieuce of my friends. Emissions are generally accompanied by 
lascivious dreams, but at times take place when I dream that I am 
hurrying to catob n train, or to micturate against time. 

“I have of late years (not noticed till after 20) observed that tbo 
dream aeaompanyiiig emission is shorter; so that, whereas up to, say, 
21 I generally performed the whole physiological act with my dream- 
cliariner, I now almost invariably emit and awake before intromission 
has taken place. There has been no alternation comparable to this in 
the performance of the act while I am awake. 

“As regards my physique ! should mention that all my reflexes 
are very brisk, though I am only slightly ticklish in the ordinary sense 
of the term. I sweat easily arid am very shy, not only with women, 
but with any strangers. I have, however, trained myself not to show 
this. About averagely pa.ssionate, I should say, and extremely critical 
where women are concerned, the latter quality often keeping me chaste 
for months at a time.” 

IIiSTOBT VIII. — “When I was about 8 years old” (states the lady 
who is the subject of the present observation) “I remember that, with 
several other children, we used to play in an old garden at. being father 
and mother, unfastening onx drawers and bringing the sexual parts to- 
gether, as we imagined married people to do, but no sexual feelings 
were aroused, nor did the boys have erections.” When about, 10 year.s 
old she became conscious of a pleasurable sensation associated with 
the smell of leather, which has ever since persisted. At that age she 
was sometimes left to wait in the office of a wholesale business house 
full of leather-hound ledgers. She did not then notice the sensation 
particularly, and was certainly not conseious of any connection with 
sexual emotion. Menstruation was established at 13% years. Distinct 
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sexual feelings were first observed a few montlis later. "The first feel, 
ings of love which I ever felt were at the age of 14 lor a nice, manly 
boy of my own age, who often, came to our house. He liked me, but 
was not in love with me. It was very seldom that he would sit by me 
and hold my hand, as I wished him. This went on till I was about 11 
when he went to the rmiversity. After his first term he eaine back and 
was then attracted to me; but, though I loved him very mnoh, I was 
too proud to show it. When he tried to kiss me, I resisted, though I 
longed for it. Thinking I was greatly offended, ho apologized, wMei 
only made me angry. All these years I was worshiping at his shrine 
and mixed him up with all my ideas of life.” Whenever she was near 
him she experienced physical sensations, with moistening of the vulva, 
This continued till she was about 20, but the object of these emotions 
never again attempted any advances. 

At 19 she became engaged to someone else. At the beginning 
she was physically indifferent to her lover, hut when he first kissed her 
she became greatly excited. The engagement, however, was soon broken 
off from absence of strong affection, on either side and chiefly, it would 
seem, from the cooling of the lover’s ai-dor. She thinks he would have 
been more strongly attached to her if she had been colder to him, or 
pretended to bo, instead of responding with simplicity and frankness, 

During the next few years little occurred. She was working hard, 
and her amusements would mostly, she says, be regarded as rather 
childish. She was extremely fond of dancing, and she was always 
pleased when anyone paid her attention. She was frequently conscious 
of Sexual feelings, sometimes tormented by them, and she regarded 
this as something to be ashamed of. The constant longing for love was 
affected little or not at all by hard work. "At about this time I was 
very fond of abandoning myself to day-dreams. I was very glad if I 
could get everyone out of the house and lie on an easy chair or the 
bed. I liked especially to read poetry, all the more if I did not quite 
understand it. This would lead me on to all sorts of dreams of love, 
which, however, never went beyond the preliminaries of actual love— 
as that was all I then knew of love.S The only climax to her dream 
of love was founded on a piece of information volunteered by a married 
woman many years earlier, when she was about 12. This lady— evi- 
dently agreeing with Rousseau (who in Emile commended the mother's 
reply to the child’s query whence babies come, “Les femmes les pissent, 
mon enfant, aveo des grands douleurs”) that the unknown should first 
he explained to the young in terms of the known — told her that the 
husband micturated into the wife. She therefore used to imagine a 
lover who would bear her away into a forest and do this on her as 
she lay at the foot of a tree. (At a later date she accidentally dK 
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jovered that a fall bladder tended to enhance sexual feelings, and 
occasionally resorted to this physical measure of heightening excite- 
ment.) All the physical sensations of sexual desire ■'.vere called out by 
these day-dreams, -with abundant secretion, but never the orgasm. Her 
reveries never led to masturbation or to allied manifestations, -which 
have never tahen place. Such a method of relief has, indeed, never 
offered any temptation to her and she doubts even its possibility in her 
case. (At a later period of life, however, at the age of 31, masturbation 
began and -was practised at intervals.) At the same time she remarks 
that, -while no orgasm (of which, indeed, she -was then ignoraiit) ever 
occurred, the sex-ual excitement prodnced by the day-dreams was suffi- 
ciently great to cause a feeling of relief afterward. These day-dreams 
were the only way in which the sexual erethism was discharged. She 
cannot recall having erotic dreams or any sexual manifestations during 
sleep. 

Spontaneous sexual excitement was present a few days before 
menstruation, and fairly marked during and immediately after the 
period. It also tended to recur in the middle of the intermenstrual 
period. 

The pleasurable sensation connected with the smell of leather 
became more marked as she approached adult age. It -was especially 
pronounced about the age of 24, and the sexual emotion it produced 
(with moisture of the vulva) was then clearly conscious. No other 
odor produced this effect in such a marked degree. It was often asso- 
ciated with leather bags, but not with boots, though on rubbing the 
leather of shoes she found that tliis odor was given out. She cannot 
account for its origin, and does not connect any association with it. It 
never affected her conduct or led to fetichistic habits. 

Some other odors affect her in the same way, though not to the 
same degree as leather. This is more especially the case with some 
flowers, especially white flowers with heavy odors, like gardenias. Many 
flowers, on the other hand, like primroses, seem rather opposed to sex 
effect, too fresh, though stimulating -to the mind. Some artiflcial scents 
tend to produce sexual effects also. Personal odors have no influence 
of this kind. (At a later period the sexual influence of personal odors 
was occasionally experienced, but the present history deals only with 
the period before marriage.) 

She believes that most beautiful things, however unconnected with 
sex, have a tendency to produce distinctively sexual feelings in a faint 
degree, although .sometimes more marked, with secretion. She has, how- 
ever, never experienced homosexual feeling, and, on first consideration, 
was inclined to believe that the sight of a beautiful woman had no 
sexual effect on her, though she could <puite understand suck an effect. 
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Subsequently, on recalling as well aa observing her experiences more 
carefully, she found that a lovely woman’s fiuse and figure (eapeciallv 
on one occasion the very graceful figure of a beautiful fairy in a ballet) 
produced distinct sexual sensations (with mucous emission). Music 
however, has strongly emotional ' effects upon her, and she cannot recall 
that she ever felt any equally powerful influence of this kind in the 
rbsenco of nmsio. 

Looking back on the development of her feelings she finds that, 
though in some respects they may have been slow, they were simple 
natural, spontaneous, and correspond to “the dawning and progress 
'which go on in the development of every girl. While it is going on 
jn actual fact, the girl does not know or bother herself about trying to 
understand it. Afterward it seems quite clear and simple. l?ull occupa- 
tion of the brain, and hands too, while it does not do away with desire 
is a great help and aafeguarcl to a growing girl, when combined with 
proper information about herself and lier relation to man the animal 
so that she may realize where she is and how to choose the right man 
— though under the best conditions failure may occur.” 

Histoe-v IX. — The subject belongs lo a large family having some 
'neurotic members; she spent her early life on a large farm. She is 
vigorous and energetic, has intellectual tastes, and is accustomed ■to 
think for herself, from unconventional standpoints, on many subjects. 
Her parents -u’ere very religious, and not, she thinks, of sensual tem- 
perament, Her own early life -was free from associations of a sexual 
oharactel', and she can recall little that now seems to he significant in 
this respect. She remembers that in childhood and for some time later 
she believed that children rvere bom through the navel. Her activities 
Went chielly into humanitarian and utopian directions, and she cherished 
ideas of a large, healthy, free life, imtrammeled by civilization. She 
regards herself aa very passionate, but her sexual emotions appear to 
have developed very slo-wly and have been somewhat inteilectualized. 
After re.aohing adult life she has formed several successive relationships 
With men to wliom she has been attracted by affinity in temperament, 
in intellectual views, and in tastes. ■ The.se relationships have usually 
been followed by some degree of disillusion, and so have been dissolved. 
She does not believe in legal marriage, though under fitting ciroiim- 
stanoes she would much like to have a child. 

She never masturbated until the age of 27. At that time a mar- 
ried friend told her that such a thing could he- done. She found it gave 
her decided pleasure, indeed, more than coitus had ever given her ex- 
cept with one man. She has never practised it to excess, only at rare 
intervals, and is of the opinion that it is decidedly beneficial when thus 
moderately indulged in. She has sometimea found, for instance, that, 
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after the mental excitement produced by delivering a lecture, sleep 
would be impossible if mastuTbation were not resorted to as a sedative 
to relieve the tension. 

Spontaneous sexual excitement is strongest just before the monthly 
period. 

Definite sexual dreams and sexual excitement during sleep have 
not occurred e.xcept possibly on one or two occasions. 

She has from girlhood experienced erotic day-dreams, imagining 
love-stories of which she herself was the heroine; the climax of these 
stories has developed with her own developing knowledge of sexual 
matters. 

She is not inverted, and has never been in love with a woman. 
She finds, however, that a beautiful woman is distinctly a sexual ex- 
citation, calling out definite physical manifestations of sexual emotion. 
She explains this by saying that she thinks slie instinctively puts lier- 
self in the place of a man and feels as it seems to her a man would feel. 

She flnds tliat music excites the sexual emotions, as well as many 
seent.s, Avhether of flowers, the personal odor of the beloved person, or 
artifleial perfumes. 

Histoby X.— The subject is of German extraction on both sides, 
The lather is of marked intellectual tastes, as also is she herself. Thera 
is no unhealthy strain In the family so far as she is aware, though they 
all have very strong passions, She is well developed; healthy, vigorous, 
and athletic, any trouble '.j which she is subject being mainly due to 
overwork. 

Looking back on her childhood, she can now see various sexual 
manifestations occurring at a period when she was quite ignorant of sex 
matters. "The very first,” she writes, ‘bvas at the age of 6. I re- 
member once sitting astride a banister while my parents were waiting 
for mo outside. I distinctly remember a pleasurable sensation— prob- 
ably in part due to a pliysical feeling — ^iu the thouglit of staying there 
when I knew I ought to have run out to them. Prom that year till 
the age of 10 I simply reveled in the idea of being tortured. I went 
gladly to bed every night to imagine myself a slave, chained, beaten, 
made to carry loads and do ignominious work. One of my imaginings, 
I remember, Avas that I was chained to a moldering skeleton.” As 
she greAv older these fancies Avere discontinued. At the same time there 
was a trace of sadistic tendency: ‘T used to frighten and tease a young 
child, driven to it by an irresistible impulse, and experiencing a certain 
pleasurable feeling in so doing. But this, I am glad to say, Avas rare, 
as I bate all cruelty.” 

One of her favorite imaginings as a child Avas that she was a boy, 
and especially that she Avas a knight rescuing damsels in distress. She 
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was not iontl of girla’ occupations, an.4 lias always liacl a sort of cMv- 
alrous feeling toward women. 

“Wlien I first heard of the sexual act,” she writes, “it appeared 
to me so absurd that I took little notice. About the age of lo I diK- 
cussed it a good deal with otlier girls, and we used to play childishly 
indecent games — mit of pure mischief and not from any definite pihysical 
feeling.” 

About a year after menstruation was established she accidentally 
discovered the act of masturbation by leaning over a table. “I (fia. 
covered it naturally; no one taught me; and the very naturalness of 
the impulse that led me to it often made me in later years q^ueation 
the harmfnlness.” Both her sisters masturbated from a very early age, 
but not, to her knowledge, her brother. Tlie practice of masturbation 
was continued. “Bor many years, imbued with the old ideas of moral- 
ity, I struggled against it in vain. The sight of animals copulating, 
the perusal of various books ( Shake.speaTe, Rabelais, Gautier’s Made- 
moiselle de Maupiti, etc.), the sight of the nude in some Bacohanalian 
pictures (such as Rubens’s), all aroused passion. Coexistent with this 
— perhaps (though I doubt it) due to it — arose a disgust for normal 
intercourse. I fell in love and enjoyed kisses, etc., but the mere thought 
of anytliing beyond disgusted me. Had my lover suggested such a 
thing I wonld have lost all love for him. But all this time I went on 
masturbating, though as seldom as possible and without thought of mj 
lover. Love was to me a thing ideal and quite apart from lust, and I 
still think that it is false to try to connect the two. I fear that even 
now, if I fell in love, sexual intei'course wonld break the charm. At 
the age of 18 I came across Tolstoy’s Kreutzer Soiiafa. and was over- 
joyed to find all I had thought written down there. Gradually, through 
seeing a friend happily married, I have grown to a more normal view 
of tilings. I am very critical of men and have never met one liberal- 
minded and just enough to please me. Perhaps if I did I might take a 
perfectly liealthy view of things.” 

In course of time various devices had been adopted to heighten 
sexual excitement when indulging in masturbation. ITius, for instance, 
she found that the effects of sexual excitement are increased by keep- 
ing the bladder full. But the chief method which she had devised for 
heightening and prolonging the pr-oliminary excitement consisted in 
Wearing tight stays (as .a rule, she wears loose stays) and in painting 
her face. She cannot herself explain this. Self-excitement is completed 
by friction, or sometimes by the introduction of a pieoe of wood into 
the vagina. She finds that, the more frequently she inasturiiates, the 
more easily she is excited. Spontaneous sexual feeling is strongest before 
and after the menstrual period; not so much so during the periods. 
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There are various faint traces of homosexuality, it may be gath- 
ered, in the history of this subject’s sexual development. Recently these! 
have come to a climax in the formation of a homosexual relationship 
with a girl friend. This relationship has given her great pleasure and. 
satisfaction. She does not, however, regard herself as being a really 
inverted person. 

Tlicre have been vivid sexual dreams from about 17 (apparently 
about the period of the relationship with the lover). These dreams 
have not, however, had special reference to persons of either sex. 

Apart from the influence of hooka and pictures already mentioned, 
she remarks that she is sexually aifeoted by the personal odor of a 
beloved person, but is not consciously affected by any other odors. 

History XI. — Widower, aged 40 years. Surgeon. “My experience 
of sexual matters began early. When I was about 10 years of age a 
boy friend who was staying with ns told me that his sister made inm 
uncover his person, with which she played and encouraged him to do 
tlie same for her. He said it was great fun, and suggested that we 
should take two of my sisters into an old barn and repeat hia experi- 
ence on them. This we did, and tried all we could to have connection 
with them ; they were nothing loath and did all they could to help us, 
but nothing was effected and I experienced no pleasure in it. 

“When I went back to sdiool I attracted the attention of one of 
the big hoys who slept in the same room with me; he came into my 
bed and began to play witli my member, saying that it was the usual 
thing to do and woldd give me pleasure. I did not feel any pleasure, 
but I liked the attention, and rather enjoyed playing with his member, 
which was of large size, and surrounded by thick pubic hair. After I 
had played with him for some time I was surprised at his having an 
emission of sticky matter. Afterward he rubbed me again, saying that 
if I let hini do it long enough he would produce the same substance 
from me. This he failed to do, however, though he rubbed me long and 
frequently, on that and many other occasions. I was very disappointed 
at not being able to have an emission, and on every occasion that offered 
I endeavored to excite mysi^f to the extent of compassing this. I used 
to ask to go out of school two or three times a day, and retired to the 
closet, where I practised on myself most diligently, but to no purpose, 
at that time, though I began to have pleasurable emotions in the act. 

“When I went home for the holidays I took a great interest in 
one of my father’s maids, whose legs I felt as she ran upstairs one day. 
I was in great fear that she would complain of what I had done, but 
I was delighted to And that she did nothing of the sort; on the con- 
trary, she took to kissing and fondling me, calling me her sweetheart 
and saying that 1 was a forward boy. Hiis encouraged me greatly, and 
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I was not long in getting to more intimate relations with her. She 
called me into her room one day when we were alone in the house, she 
being in a half -dressed condition, and put me on the bed and laid herself 
on me, kissing me passionately on the moutli. She next unbuttoned 
my trousers and fondled and kissed my member, and directed niy hand 
to her privates. I became very much excited and trembled violently, 
but was able to do for her what she wanted in the way of masturba- 
tion until she became wet. After this we had many meetings in wliich 
we embraced and she let me introduce my member until she had satisfied 
herself, though I was too young to have an emission. 

“On return to soliool I practised mutual masturbation with several 
of my schoolfellows, and finally, at the age of 14 years, had my first 
real emission. I wag greatly pleased thereat, and, with this and the 
growth of ‘ hair which began to show on. my pubis, began to feel myself 
quite a man. I loved lying in the arms of another hoy, pressing against 
his body, and fondling his person and being fondled by him in return. 
We always flnislied up . with mutual masturbation. We never indulged 
ill any unnatural connections. 

“After leaving scliool I had no opportunity of indulging in rela- 
tions with my own sex, and, indeed, did not wish for such, as I became 
a slave to tlie charms of the other sex, and passed most of my time in 
either enjoying, or planning to enjoy, love passages with them. 

“The sight of a woman’s limbs or bust, especially if partly hidden 
by pretty underelothing, and the more so if seen by stealth, was suffi- 
cient to give a lustful feeling and a violent erection, accompanied by 
palpitation of the heart and throbbing in the head. 

“I had frequent coitus at the age of 17, as well as masturbating 
regularly., ‘ I liked to perform masturbation on a girl, even more than 
1 liked having connection with her; and this vyas especially so in the 
case of girls who had never had masturbation practised on them before; 
I loved to see the look of surprised pleasure' appear on their faces as 
they felt the delightful and novel sensation. 

“To gratify this desire I persuaded dozens of‘ girls to allow me to 
take liberties witli them, and it would surprise you to learn what a 
number of girls, many of them in good social position, permitted me 
the liberty I desired, though the supply was never equal to my demand. 

“With'a view to enlarging my opportunities I took up the study 
of medicine as a profession, and reveled in the chances it gave of being 
on intimate sexual 'terms with many who would have been, 'otherwise, 
out of my reach. ■: '■ ' : 

"At the age of 25 I married, the daughter of an officer, a beautiful 
girl with a fully developed figure' and an amorous disposition. While 
engaged, we used to pas.s hour.q wrapped In each other’s arms, practising 
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mtitual masturbation, or I would kiss her passionately on the mouth, 
introducing my tongue into her mouth at intervals, with the invariable 
result that I had an emission and she went off into sighs and shivers. 
After marriage we practised all sorts of fancy coitus, ooiius reservatws, 
etc., and rarely passed twenty-four hours without two conjunctions, 
until she got far on in the family way, and our play had to cease for 
a while. 

“During this interval I went to stay at the house of an old school- 
fellow, who had been one of my lovers of days gone by. It happened 
that on account of the number of guests staying in the house the bed 
accommodation was somewhat scanty, and I agi-eed to share my friend’s 
bedroom. Tlie sight of his naked body as he undressed gave rise to 
lustful feelings in me; and when he had turned out the light I stole 
across to his bed and got in beside him. He made no objection, and 
wo passed the night in mutual masturbation and embraces, coitus inter 
femora, etc. I was surprised to find how much I preferred this state 
of affairs to coitus with my wife, and determined to enjoy the occasion 
to the full. We passed a fortnight together in the above fashion, and, 
though I afterward went back and did my duty by my wife, I never 
took the same pleasure in her again, and when she died, five years later, 
I felt no inclination to contract another marriage, hut devoted myself 
heart and soul to my old school-friend, witli whom I continued tender 
relations until his death by accident last year. Since then I have lost al] 
interest in life.” 

“Tlie patient,” writes the well-known alienist to whom I am in- 
debted fox the above history, “consulted me lately. I found him a fairly 
healthy man to look at, suffering from some neurasthenia and a tendency 
to melancholia. Generative organs' large, one testicle shows some wast- 
ing, pubic hair abundant, form of body distinctly masculine; tempera- 
ment neurotic. He improved under treatment, and, after seeing me 
three times and writing out the above history, carge no more.” 

HiSToax XII. — Mrs. B., aged 32. Father’s family normal; 
mother’s family clever, eccentric, somewhat neuropathic. She is her- 
self normal, good-looking, usually healthy, highly intelligent, and with 
much practical ability, though at some periods of life, and especially 
in childhood, she has shared to some extent in the high-strung and 
Bupersensitive temperament of her mother’s family. As a child she was 
sometimes spoiled and sometimes cuffed, and suffered tortures from 
nervousness. She has, however, acquired a large measure of self- 
control. 

The first sensations which she now recognizes as sexual were ex- 
perienced at the age of 3, when her mother gave her an injeotion; after- 
ward she declared herself unable to relieve her bowels naturally in 
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order to obtain a repetition of this experience, vMeli was several times 
repeated. At the age of 7 a man pursued her with attentions and at- 
tempted to take liberties, but she rejected his advances in terror; four 
years later another man attempted to assault her, but she resisted 
vigorously, struck him, and escaped by running. Neither of these sexual 
attempts appears to have left any serious permanent impression, on the 
child’s mind. 

At the age of 11, when her mother was giving her a bath, the 
sensation of her mother’s Angers touching her private parts gave her 
what she now knows to be sexual feelings, and a year later when taking 
her bath she would pour hot water on to the sexual region in order to 
cause these sensations; this did not lead to masturbation, but she had 
a vague idea that it was “wrong.” 

At the age of 12 menstruation began; she suffered very severely 
from dysmenorrhea, the period sometimes lasting for ten days, and the 
pain being often extreme, She was not treated for this condition, her 
mother being of opinion that she would outgrow it. Prom the age of 
14 or 15 until 23, or about the period of her marriage, she suffered 
from anemia. 

She had little curiosity about sexual matters; her mother wished 
that she should always come to her for information about things she 
became acquainted with as to the general facts of sex; she did not, 
however, know deffnitely the facts of copulation until her marriage. She 
knew nothing of erection or semen, and thought that when a man and 
woman placed their organs together a child resulted. She hated talking 
about these subjects indecently, and would not listen to the sexual con- 
versation of her schoolfellows. She never felt any homosexual attrac- 
tion. Once another girl was much in love with her, but she despised 
and disliked her attentions; again, when a girl much older than herself, 
a friend of her mother’s, slept with her and made advances, she repelled 
her and refused to slepp with her again. 

She always got on well with men, and men were attracted to her. 
She was direct and sincere, without undue modesty. But she never 
allowed men to touch her or kiss her. She was a good dancer, and 
fond of dancing, hut denies that it ever led to sexual feelings. She 
never felt any sexual attraction for a man until, at the age of 20, she 
fell in love with her future husband Ave years or more before marriage. 

At this period she began to feel vague discomfort, which she knew 
to be localized near her sexual organs. She was aware, in a dim way, 
that it was connected with her love, and was of a sexual nature. But 
there was no dcAnite idea of sexual intercourse. She felt nervous and 
depressed. If she had been asked to state what would relieve her, she 
csuld only have said B.’s presence and tenderness. A few days before 
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he deolftred liis love ske experienced tke nearest • approack to sexual 
feeling sli® summer and, -vvitli B, and. some of her 

family, she had gone on a little expedition. One evening, in the train 
after a day’s excursion, B. took her hand (unperceived by the others) 
and held it for some time. This aroused- the strongest emotions in her ; 
aha closed her eyes, and, though she was not at the time aware that her 
sensations were localized in her sexual organs, she- thinks, in the light 
of subsequent knowledge, that she then experienced the orgasm. 

During the engagement,, which lasted between two and three years, 
circumstances prevented frequent meetings, B. would kiss her, sirek 
her nippies, which became erect, and lie on her. She allowed him to 
take these liberties, feeling that if she refused him all satisfaction he 
might have relationa with other women. She still felt no definite 
desire for contact of the sexual organs: She longed rather to- be. em- 
braced and kissed, and to lie in her lover’s arms all night. A few 
months before marriage, however, she masturbated occasionally, . just 
before or just after menstruation, imagining, while doing it, that aha 
was in her lover’s arms. The act was usually followed by a sick 
feeling. Just before marriage she underwent an operation for the 
relief of the dysmenorrhea. She was somewhat shocked and sickened 
by the experiences of the wedding night. It seemed to her that her 
husband approached her with the violence of an animal, and there was 
some difficulty in effecting entrance. Coitus, tliough incomplete, took 
place some seven times on this first night. The bleeding from rupture 
of the hymen continued, so that for two days she had to wear a towel; 
For two months subsequently there was great pain during intercourse, 
although she suppressed the indications of this. 

There were several children born of the marriage and for some 
years she lived happily, on the whole, with her husband, notwithstanding 
various hardships and difficulties and some incompatibility of temper. 

As regards her sexual feelings she considers, from what other 
women have told her, that her feelings are, if anything, stronger than 
the average. The orgasm, however, was not fully developed until about 
five years after marriage. Sexual feeling is most pronounced before, 
during, and after the menstrual period, more especially before and about 
the third day (the period usually lasts from five to seven days) . There 
is more sexual desire during pregnancy, especially toward the end, than 
at any other time. She never refused normal intercourse to her 
husband, hut any abnormal or perverted method of sexual gratiflchtion 
is repellent. She was awakened one liight about the third month of 
pregnancy by her husband inserting his penis ifi ore; the child was 
born with palate defect .and she is herself inclined to believe that this 
incident was the cause of the defect. Though she desires normal intei- 
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course^ aha has aeldom obtained complete gratification. For a long time 
she disliked seeing or toiiching tlie penis, and the feel, and especially the 
smell, of the semen produced nausea and even vomiting, (She has a 
very delicate sense of smell as well as of taste; though fond of the 
scent of flowers, no sexual feelings are thus aroused,)- Withdrawal and 
the use of condoms are unsatisfactory to her, and mutual masturbation 
gives no relief and produces headache. Feelings of friendship for her 
husband have been most potent in arousing the sexual emotions, and 
she has had most pleasure in intercourse after a day spent in bicycling 
together. She has been for many months at a time without sexual 
Intercourse, and during such periods has suffered much from pain in the 
head; this, however, she has now completely surmounted. She event- 
ually discovered that her husband’s abstinence from marital inter- 
course was due to infidelity. This led to a definite separation. She still 
oeeasionally experiences sexual desire, hut has no inclination to mastur- 
bate. Her life is full and busy, affording ample scope for her energies 
and intelligence; moreover, .she has her children to train and educate. 
She herself believes tliat her sexual life is at an end. 

Histobt XIII. — G. R., army officer. “I am -35 years of age. 
My parents married at the ages of 38 and 26, and my father is now 84 
and my mother 7 1 ; both are particularly strong and healthy in body 
and mind. I am of old lineage on both sides, and know of no disease, 
defect, or abnormality among any of my ancestors or relations, except 
that my mother’s family has a slight tendency to drink and excess, the 
present members of it all being considered eccentric. I have one brother 
and one sister living (brother unmarried, sister with several childvei\) 
and am the youngest of a family of five. ,My brother is abnormal, hut 
I don’t know exactly in what way or from what cause. I have a strong 
suspicion that he masturbates to excess. My father is artistic and 
my mother musical. I have no aptitude for either, hut appreciate both 
enormously, though’ not Until about’ teni years ago; My principal rending 
is religion, sniance, and philosophy, with an occasional standard novoi; 
or a modern novel of the' ‘improper’ type by way of relaxation. I be- 
came a convinced and militant rationalist about five years ago, but 
have been an unbeliever since I left school. I was anemic and threatened 
with bowelAomplaint at the age of 7, and was in. 'consequence taken 
abroad for ) my hcaltln. I am now strong and vigorous, with great 
powers of endurance, and enjoy ’all forms of sport and exercise, par- 
ticularly hunting, pig-stioking, and polo. I drink a lot, and am never 
fitter than when eating, drinking, and taking exercise in what most 
people would call excess. It takes more alcohol than I can hold to 
make me drunk when in England ; hut not so in the East. I have been 
told that I am very gqod-looking. 
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“Wlien I was about 4 or 5 I was constantly chaffed by my older 
companions about putting my hand down my trousers and playing with 
my privates. I don’t i-emcmber getting an erection, nor at what age this 
first occurred with me. At one time my brother and I used to play 
about with my sister’s underclothing, and took great pleasure in it, but 
we never saw her genitals. She told us that on carefully examining 
herself one day she was glad to find that' s3ie had a small penis like hoys 

doubtless the clitoris. When in France, at the age of 8 to 10, I 

began to notice the sexual parts of animals, and rvas very keen to know 

what mares keprt between their hind legs. Later on I took great 
pleasure with another boy in feeling the teats of a she-nss, and, by 
myself, the penis of a donkey, as I had seen the French grooms do; but 
I took no interest in my own penis. I used to put my finger as far up 
the anus as it would go, and got a vague satisfaction from it. I went 
to a small private school at the age of 11, having been previously told 
by my mother of the manner of birth of men and animals, of which I 
was quite ignorant till then. She made no mention of the part taken by 
the father, and I never thought about it. Even then I was left with 
the impression that one was born through the navel. I was initiated 

at school, and used to handle the penis of the boy who told me. On 

several occasions I did fellatio for him, and liked it, hut he never offered 
to do the same for me, and I don’t think he got much satisfaction out 
of it. Soon after this I became conscious of pleasurable . sensations 
when lying on my stomach with an erection, and used occasionally to 
gratify myself that way, caring little for the school tradition that it 
was 'wicked’ and bad for one. On. one occasion, when talking at night 
with another boy, we compared our organs, both in erection, and I then 
for the first time thought of trying what I had heard vaguely mentioned, 
vli!., two hoys playing at man and woman, I lay on him with my 
penis on his stomach and almost at once had an orgasm with emission, 
and experienced acute pleasure, though both he and I supposed that I 
had involuntarily micturated. I was 13 when this happened. I did it 
once more with him before I left, this time the other way up, so as to 
spare him the unpleasantness. I used to like kissing and hugging the 
smaller boys, and had a great eye for good looks. On going home for 
the holidays I masturbated with my hand out of curiosity to see what 
happened when the orgasm occurred, and then only did I fully under- 
stand the nature of the act. After this the rush and, strangeness of a 
large public school distracted my attention, but I heard about wet 
dreams, masturbation, and homosexuality from the other boys, and 
soon became thoroughly initiated. I believe the tone of my house, if not 
of the whole school, was exceptionally bad; though it may only be that 
I saw more of it because I was attracted by it, and that other sohooln 
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are tlie same really. Things involving certain expulsion if found out 
were done. more or less in public, and I have myself openly got into bed 
with or masturbated other boys, and on more than one occasion have 
helped forcibly to masturbate small boys or to hold them while others 
had oormeotion with them, the idea of the last two acts being that the 
boy would thereby be seduced and become available for, and willing to 
perform, homosexuality. Before I beoame big enough to have boys 
myself I masturbated frequently (on one occasion three times in the 
day), and invariably by lying on my stomach without the use of the 
hands. In having connection with other boys I used to do it between 
the thighs or on the stomach, and I never heard of any other way at that 
school. Pwdicatio wonld disgust me, and, moreover, would deprive me 
of the principal pleasure of intercourse, viz., the feeling of lying face to 
face and stomach to stomach. Of course, the satisfaction used to be 
mutual, but, though good-looking, 1 was never the passive party only, 
like some small hoys who might he called professionals and whom I 
used to pay for their services. I went back after I had left and had a 
boy in the dark whom I had never seen before, having been told that hs 
was all right. I used to have a very genuine affection for any party to 
my pleasure, though I took delight in torturing one in particular, but 
for what reason I cannot say. For one boy I developed a deep love, 
which lasted long after we had left school and had ceased all sexual 
connection. Tills love was as strong as anything I have ever felt since, 
“I don’t remember whether it was while I was at school or later 
that 1 first began again to take a sexual interest in animals. I used to 
masturbate a good deal and was always trying to find new ways of doing 
it and new substances to lie on. It was while feeling the vulva of a 
young mare that the brilliant thought struck me of trying to copulate 
with her, and thus getting the advantage of the soft vagina. It af- 
forded me great satisfaction and I had an emission, though I did not 
then, nor at any other time with any other animal, succeed in pene- 
trating properly, I afterward did the same with other mares and 
with a certain cow whenever I got a safe opportunity, which was not as 
often as I could have wished. I have not had connection with an animal 
for about ten years, hut would have no objeotion to doing so, and feel 
sure I could perform the act properly now. After I left school at 17, I 
occasionally had longings for hoys, but it was the exception and not the 
rule. I continued to masturbate, but not to excess, and used to make 
ineffectnal efforts to stop it, but never succeeded for very long. When 
I was confirmed, at the age of 15, I became intensely religious, and was 
BO remorseful at my first lapse from virtue that I burnt my leg with a 
red-hot poker, and I hear the scar still. On leaving school I went to 
Germany and there had my first coitus vfith a woman, a fat old German 
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wio gave me very little satisfaction. My next, a Je-vvess, gave me more 
than I asked for, in the shape of a soft chancre. In my ignorance I 
never had it treated, hut it must have been very mild, for it disappeared 
of its own accord. When cramming in England I occasionally -went 
home with a prostitute, but did not care much about them and could not 
afford good ones. On one occasion I was impotent. It may have been 
tlirough drink, but it disgusted me with myself. I liked seeing the 
women naked, and always insisted that they should strip, especially 
the breasts, which I liked large and full. I had not learned to kiss on 
tlie lips, and had no desire to kiss the body, except the breasts, which 
I was generally too shy to do. But as I nearly always wore a condom 
and found penetration difficult I did not much enjoy the actual coitus. 
I am fully convinced that if women had been more accessible, if I had 
not thought myself bound to use preventives in self-defense, and if the 
act had not been looked upon with sneh disfavor by those in authority 
over me, I should have masturbated less or not at all, and would not 
have been tempted to bestiality. When I was 22 I had coitus with a girl 
who was not a prostitute for the first time. I was violently excited and 
enjoyed it more tlian anything I had yet experienced, in spite of the 
facts that slie would not undress and insisted on withdrawal before 
emission. On one other occasion only have I had coitus with a non- 
professional unmarried woman. Shortly after this I caught syphilis 
from a girl of the streets. I was circumcised and stayed in a private 
hospital for six weeks. It never went beyond the primary stage, and I 
have felt no ill effects from it, except that I have got a hydrocele in 
the right testicle. Of course, this incident necessitated the use of a 
condom on every occasion, and it greatly spoiled my pleasure. About 
this time a brother-offloer older than myself made advances to me. He 
compared me to a Greek statue, and wanted to kiss me. I would have 
nothing to do with him, but was glad to have his confessions of 
homosexuality and somewhat surprised to learn that he was not alone 
in the regiment. I afterward fell in love with his sister, and he married 
and had children. He was bisexual in his inclinations, but was really 
in love with me for a short time. 

“I had little to do with professionals tmtil I went to South 
Africa, and though I was fond of ladies’ society, and liked by ladies, I 
looked upon them as something apart, especially married women, and 
never attempted to take liberties with them; though I used to with 
shopgirls, etc., in my cramming days, and had often been in love. In 
South Africa I first began really to enjoy coitus, and on going to India 
continued to do so ; in fact, I thought sexually of nothing else and 
rarely masturbated, — perhaps once in three weeks. I would go to 
brothels wherever they were available, Durban, Cape Town, Colombo, 
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Caleuttaj Bombay, and ai one time preferred black wonien to white. 1 
•used to have horrible orgies with my brother-officers, and on one occasion 
I ordered six women to my bungalo-w in order to celebrate my birthday, 
and made a present of them to five of my friends after dinner. During 
this period, and until I went home, I rarely spoke to a lady, the chief 
exception being No. 1, a brother-officer’s •wife, with whom I began to 
be in love. 

“Shortly after the South African War I fell violently in love with 
a young brother-officer, ‘Z.’ It amounted to a' passion and I waa forced 
to make overtures to him. He did not understand, being ignorant of 
homosexuality and quite virile, and would have nothing to do with 
me, though he was very iiiee about it.: This lasted for about a year, 
and then, thinking no doubt that he had better stop it, as I -e-as really 
making myself very xidionlous .and -was mad 'with love, he threw me up 
altogether. I was intensely miserable' for some time, and then I re- 
covered and we made it up, and- are now firm friends. I still want to 
kiss and stroke him -^vhen I see him naked, but would do nothing more. 
I ■went liome by way of , Japan after several years’ absence from home, 
taking the women of the Bastei’n ports as I went, until I contracted 
gonorrhea in the Tokio Yosliiwara, I could not get rid of it, and ar- 
rived borne in that state, having been deprived of the pleasure of trying 
several new races oh the way in- consequence. In England I rushed 
into a society which I had quit on such different terms, and it received 
me with open arms. I, very - soon began a flirtation with a married 
woman, and she completed my education in kissing which had been 
begun by the Japanese harlots. : . I was just coming to the point with this 
woman when I met No. 1 again,, and my love for her .was at once re- 
newed. I told her so, but I knew that she did not , return it, I then 
became attracted to No. 2, a girl older than mySelf, whom I bad known 
all my life. I kissed her and fondled her breasts; but she would not 
allow anything else, until one night; -when in the train with her, I got 
my hand down farther than she intended. It , ended in, my performing 
e-Urmilmgvs on her first, and then obtaining satisfaction between her 
thighs — a large step to take after the former limitations. .Previous to 
this I bad on several oooasiona obtained an emission, without meaning 
to, by lying on her fully dressed. She was aware of my disease, which 
by tliat time had become a gleet and did not inconvenience me in any 
way. Prom that time until I went back to India we went through the 
same performance -whenever possible, I masturbating lier sometimes with 
the finger, aometimBS with the tongue, and having connection - with 
various parts of her body, inolnding the breasts, but always with a 
condom on account of my disease. ' She used to strip for my edification, 
and we frequently spent the night in the same bed. I was attracted to 
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her mentally, but not very nuicli physically; that is to say, that if cir- 
cumstances had not thrown us together I should never have picked her 
out from other girls as being sexually attractive to me. I returned to 
India, and to No. 1, though I kept faithful to No. 2 in word and deed 
for five months, but gradually the overmastering influence of No. 1 
reasserted itself over me. And tlien I met No. 3. We were attracted 
to each other at first aeq^uaintanee, and the attraction was mental and 
sexual. She was married and in love with another man, but that did 
not prevent her from kissing me. I felt her breasts, masturbated her, 
and had emissions by lying on her, but she drew the line at one thing, 
viz., kissing on the lips; and I drew it at coitus. We, arranged a trip 
together during which I went .to bed with her, hut. never had coitus, 
though we both had frequent orgasms in other ways. Before starting 
on this trip I had thought that I should not see No. 1 again, and she 
let me kiss her, to my unspeakable joy. Oireumstances, however, inter- 
vened, and I went straight to No. 1 after parting with No. 3, told her 
all I had done, and then kissed her again, leaving her just before her 
real lover, with whom she was then living, arrived. Later I returned 
again to No. 1, now in child to her lover. We lived together for three 
nights in spite of this. She then went home, and I had no connection 
with any woman for two years, except one black woman, being con- 
sumed with love and worship for No. 1. I was much in society, but 
never had any luck. At the end of this time I was traveling one night with 
a young oiTioer (‘X’), slight and eileminate and preferring men to women, 
with whom I had been until then on friendly but not intimate terms. 
I watched him undress and go to bed, and then, having myself undressed, 
went over to his bunk and put my hand under his clothes. He at once 
responded, and I got into his bed, both of us being in a frenzy of 
passion and surprise. But I was fairly sure of my ground or I would 
not have dared to take the risk. I used often to go to his bed after this, 
and on one occasion had coitus with a girl on a chair at a ball and the 
next night with my young officer. I scarcely knew the girl, and don't 
know her name now, hut I took her measure, made her excited by 
manipulation and kissing, and then got her consent. I did not harm 
her, even if I had been the first, for orgasm occurred before I had pene- 
trated beyond the lips. X surprised me hy telling me that he had had 
connection with three other officers in my regiment, ns well as with 
several others in the same station. He would not tell me their names, 
but I guessed easily enough. He used to drink heavily, and once I got 
into his bed when he was in a drunken stupor and he was quite unaware 
that I was there for some time. I myself was drinking too much at this 
time, and was frequently drunk before dinner. In the hot weather that 
followed I had one orgy in Bombay which lasted three nights. I started 
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on a Greek and n Pole and finished up with a Japanese, two brother, 
officers accompanying me. Afterward I was much alone during tlie day 
in my bungalow, and used to became possessed by intense deaire, I 
masturbated occasionally, but by this time .took but little pleasure in it 
always craving tor the moist human vagina. I had often heard, and 
myself quoted, the Pathau proverb ‘Women for breeding; boys for 
pleasure; melons for delight,’ and one day when seeking for some 
novelty with which to masturbate, and my eye being caught by a melon 
put ready for me to eat, it flashed across me to try whether the proverb 
was in any way true. I found it most satisfactory, and practised it 
several times after that, the pepita {papaye or pawpaw) being the 
nearest approach to the human vagina. The opportune arrival of a 
fairly good-looking punkah woman, however, put an end to this form 
Of enjoyment by providing me with what I wanted. Soon afterward I 
went home again, taking the Japanese at Bombay on my way. 

“I had kept up a correapondenee with No. 1 all this time, but wo 
had made a compact that whatever each did until we met again was- not 
to count, and I knew that alio had had at least one liaison since out 
parting, and was in entire ignorance of the state of her feelings toward 
me; Therefore, while trying to arrange a meeting with her, I took the 
first thing that olianco threw in my way, tliinldng a bird in the hand 
better than the off chance of a better one in the bush. This was No. 4, 
with whom I spent three days at the seaside after having first had coitus 
with her in my own home while she was in the monthly state, . Imme- 
diately on parting from her I came home to receive No. 1, The first 
time wa were alone she kissed me, and this was followed by mutual 
oonfeasions and coitus, though at first slie said my affair was too 
recent. I agreed not to have connection again with No. 4, and kept to 
this until when staying in the same house again with her I was tempted 
beyond my powers; and I may add that sho gave me no assistance in 
keeping this promise, of which she was fully cognizant. I at once wrote 
and confessed to No. 1, and she very naturally would have nothing more 
to do with me. But I managed to reconcile her, and we afterward lived 
together for three days in the countiy, as well as in London and in her 
own house. Meanwhile No. 6 had been making advances to me which 
I could not well refuse, being a very old friend. Nos. 4 and 5 were on 
one occasion staying together at my house, just after I had been faithless 
to No. 1 with No. 4. I could not very well sleep with them both, so 
at the earnest entreaty -.of No. 4 I went to lip.r room first, told her my 
reasons for not having connection with her, loft hor in tears, and then 
went and slept with No. 5. This is the only transaction I have ever 
concealed from No. 1; hut No. 6 laiows my whole story and accepts 
-the situation of being only second so long as I give her satisfaction when 
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aver possible. About this time I again met No. 3 and kissed and mas- 
turbated her in a cab, but she would not allow me to go home with her. 
At the bidding of No. 1 I now broke entirely with No. 4, to the great 
grief and astonishment of my sister, whose friend she was. Shortly 
after thia I again returned to India, where I quarreled hopelessly with 
No. 1, and I don’t know to this day what my fault was, except that she 
had got tired of me. Her influence over me is, however, too great to 
be so easily broken, and I would return to her tomorrow if she moved a 
finger in reconciliation. During the following hot weather I slowly but 
surely, albeit quite unconsciously, obtained an influence over No. 6, and 
it ended by her falling desperately in love with me and allowing me to 
do what I liked. I did not love her, and told her about No. 1, whose 
image always remained in the back of my vision, whatever I was doing. 
She also accepted the situation, and I don’t think has any grievance 
against me. For my part I have nothing but thanks and gratitude and 
aa much love as I am capable of to give her, and all the other women 
with whom I have had any sexual relations. The following is a short 
account of the above women: — 

"No. 1. Had coitus before marriage, for love and with full knowl- 
edge of the nature of the act. Agreement with her hnsband not to have 
coitus rigidly adhered to by both. Has diad connection with live other 
men since marriage. Very passionate, but faddy and particular. Slow 
at producing orgasm. Likes being in bed naked, and liked me once for 
having kissed her mons veneris. Thin, with undeveloped breasts. 
Brilliant, good-looking. Artistic and highly intellectual. Never mas- 
turbated, and did not know of homosexuality among women; very sensi- 
tive to touch on the pudenda. 

“No. 2. Has had sexual relations, but never coitus, with many 
men. Mutually masturbated with one man. Masturbated herself fre- 
quently, and took a long time to produce orgasm, even with cnmnilin^us, 
which delighted her immensely. Alter having it performed, she would 
stoop down and passionately kiss my lips. Fond of prolonged kisses, 
during wliieh the tongue played a prominent part. Tall and fully 
developed, but no looks. Clever, maaculme brain, and strong physically. 
Skillfully concealed her passionate nature, which, however, Avas long 
in developing and was long kept in check by maidenly modesty. 

“No. 3. Innocent before marriage, and hated her fianci even to 
toucli her, which feeling still persists. Has had liaisons with many 
men, and several miscarriages, one legitimate, others illegitimate, 
and one illegitimate child. Does not masturbate herself, but readily 
yields to its seduction when performed by others. The most passionate 
woman I have ever met. Good, typical, womanly figure, but thin and 
weak. Not much looks, but very fascinating to men. Clever and intel- 
lectual. 
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“No. 4. Coitus only with her husband before myself. Not very 
passionate, I know nothing about masturbation or homosexuality in 
her case. Very broad hips, large breasts, and well-developed nates. 
Deserted by her husband. No children. Nather foolish and weak- 
minded. Penetration diihoult owing to long labia inajora. 

“No. 6. Knows all about homosexuality of both sexes and wants 
to know more about everything. Probably masturbates. Several chil- 
dren. In love with her husband at first, but now tired of him and took 
to other men for variety and because her husband had ceased to give 
her sexual pleasure. Very passionate; has slow orgasm; likes nakedness 
and contact of body. Very large vagina. Broad hips and full breasts. 
Intellectual, but not so by nature. Artistic and very musical. 

“No. 6. Absolutely innocent before marriage. . Was practically 
raped by her husband on her marriage night. This disgusted her with 
the wliole performance, and she could not bear her husband’s caresses, 
During pi'egnancy slio was frightened because she did not know what 
was going to happen, t,e., how the child was going to be born; and no 
one enlightened her, — doctor, nurse, or mother. Did not know tha 
meaning of the words sexual feeling, and never thought about sexual 
matters at all until marriage. I roused her passion, put things in their 
true light, made her have an orgasm, and told her what it- meant. 
The orgasms at first made her cry and nearly faint, and she thereafter 
became intensely passionate. Very excited at cunnilingus, which I 
practised on her more than once. She confessed that the orgasm was 
stronger and more complete during coitus than during masturbation, 
which relieved my mind. She volunteered to strip naked and has but 
little shyness with me. Cannot bear her husband yet. She admits that 
she was- only half a woman before she knew me, but now regrets her 
marriage. Short, thin, and slight, with narrow hips and no breasts. 
Quick woman’s wit, but not intellectual. 

“Of the prostitutes I have known, perhaps 60 in number, tha 
Japanese easily take tlic palm. They are scrupulously clean, have 
charming manners and beautiful bodies, and take an intelligent interest 
in the proceedings. Also they are not always thinking about the money. 
Perhaps the Kashmiris come next, though the Chinese run them very 
close. Some of the more expensive London women are bearable, but they 
are such harlots! The white women in the East are insupportable, and 
small wonder, for they consist of the dregs of the European and Ameri- 
can markets. My list comprises English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish-Ameriean, American, Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Kaffir, Sin- 
ghalese, Tamil, Burmese, Malay, Japanese, Chinese, Greek, and Pole, 

“I naturally prefer to satisfy myself with a woman, a friend and 
a lady of my own class; hut in the absence of the best I gladly take the 
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next best available, down the scale from a lady for whom I do not care 
to prostitutes of all classes and colors, men, boys, animals, melons, and 
ninsturhation. I would as cheerfully have connection with my sister, 
or any other female relative. I have frequent erotic dreams about the 
most e.xtraordinary subjects— male and female relations, ' casual ac- 
quaintances of both sexes, and animals. When I have got an intrigue 
in hand with a woman, I have no wish to masturbate, and often restrain 
myself when I know that I am going to have access before long to 
prostitutes. After coitus it takes a long time before I am ready for the 
next, sometimes turn hours; and the first is always very quick, nearly 
always too quick for the woman. With a strange woman I have diffi- 
culty in maintaining erection at the instant of penetration, and this 
has often given me trouble. 

“I know that most women like, and few dislike, being touched by 
me. My favorite colors are green and. red, and I can whistle quite well, 

"I would be very glad to know whether I may be considered sex- 
ually normal or not, but I do not desire any opinion on the morality ot 
my acts, for the simple reason that without knowing all the circum- 
stances it would he impossible to judge. But I cannot help saying that 
I do not consider anything I have done is wrong in itself, and I am 
quite certain that I have never harmed in any way any, of the ladies 
with whom I have had relations. I am certain, if I had made promises 
which I knew I could not keep, I might have married one of them. But 
the result would have been great unhappiness to both, quarrels,., and 
ultimate separation or divorce — and she realized that as well as I did. 
I may seem egotistical in my attitude and assurance toward ladies, but 
I only speak the honest truth; and I know that No. 6, for instance, has 
only gratitude and worship to give me for having opened her eyes. I 
have made her promise to have intercourse with her husband as soon 
as she can bear it, and I have satisfied myself that I have not started 
her on the road to sexual perversion. So much in self-explanation. I 
may add that I do not deliberately seek 'affaires de cceur,’ and that, 
when they come my way, I do my utmost to use all eonsiclerafcion for the 
lady, thinking, as I do, that I owe them a far bigger debt than I shall 
ever be able to pay.” 

I-IiSTOnr XIV. — J. E,, professional man, aged 32. Public school 
, and university education, in which he did well. From age of 6 or 7 had 
strong sexual emotions, and from 9 sexually pleasurable dreams, though 
no emission till 12 or 13. He remembers the association of sexual 
excitement with whipping, either at sight or imagination of it, and this 
feeling was certainly shared by boys aged 9 to 12 at his private hoarding- 
school and others at the public school later on. His nurse-maid used to 
invent excuses for beating his nates with a long lead-pencil when he was 
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ELged about 7, and he saw occasional whippings with clothes removed in 
the family mirsery. 

When nearly 16 he was initiated into maaturbation, which at once 
coincided with rnjrid mental development and success at school. He has 
practised it ever siuee under same conditions and restrictioiia as marital 
intercourse. Heligion has never acted as any reatraintj and the best 
restraint to all young people, in his opinion, is to warn them on hygienic 
grounds, (He became a freethinker at 17, partly on observing the in- 
consistency of religious persons in this connection. He was twice set 
upon by Catholies when 16, who attempted mutual masturbation.) He 
can vaguely remember some such warning when, very young from hia 
motliier. 

No intercourse with women till age of 19, though strong homo- 
sexual feelings from 10 upward, associated with feminine youths. These 
feelings were quite distinct from feelings of affection and friendship for 
more virile youths. An attack of gonorrhea at 21 was followed by an 
operation for oirenmoision, which had beneficial effects, but did not 
prevent an attack of syphilis at age of 23, caught at a guaranteed 
state establishment in Prance. Intercourse almost always with prosti- 
tutes, on prudential and worldly grounds, though what he approves 
would he greater laxity between boys and girls, with proper safe- 
guards against undesirod offspring. He is now happily married. He 
only indulges in. masturbation at times when intercourse is impossible 
{e.g., ohildhirth). It is then pmaetised once or twice a week in the 
early morning; overnight it causes ti-oubled sleep, brain activity, and 
eonstipation. This seems ethically more desirable unless the wife were 
to condone physical infidelity, which she would not, and even then there 
might he risks of venereal disease. His general health and working 
power are in all respects excellent, as the venereal diseases were speedily 
and thoroughly cured. Homosexual feeling has entirely disappeared 
since marriage. 

History XV. — G. D., English; aged 60. '‘My earliest essays in 
juvenile vice were due not so much to unguarded as to unguided igno- 
rance. I slipped where my natural protectors suspected no danger, and 
I fell because I had never been warned of the treacherous nature of the 
ground. Before or soon after I was 7 years old, the example of an 
elder brother, who liad lately begun to go to school as a day-boy, 
initiated me into the mysteries of masturbation, which seemed to ma 
then as harmless as it rvas fascinating; and the novel pleasure was 
almost daily indulged in, after I had acquired sufficient dexterity to 
accomplish the act within a reasonable time, without a twinge of con- 
science, either in that brother’s company or when alone. Decency de- 
manded secrecy in the gratification of what soon became an imperious 
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desire, and the preliminary operations included, almost from the first, 
mutual fellatio and approximation of the excited organs; hut similar 
privacy was very properly sought during the performance of other 
bodily acts associated with those ‘less Imnorable members,’ and it ap- 
peared to me quite as natural and right for us to amuse ourselves 
together in. that way as for a married couple to hide their most intimate 
embraces from the observation of others. Indeed, I went farther than 
that, and even came to regard the absence of all shame between us as 
akin to the primeval innocence which Adam and Eve exhibited before 
the Fall, I believed for long that we two wore specially privileged and 
possessed a peculiar sense denied to otlier boys, for I had never heard 
of masturbation till I learnt, not the word indeed, but the thing itself. 

“My ouriosity about the real nature of sexual union in the case 
of human beings set iny intelligence to work at the interesting problem, 
and by carefully studying certain parts of the Bible, LempriGre’s classi- 
cal and other dictionaries, as well as by persistently watching when I 
could the amorous proceedings of domestic animals, I learnt enough to 
make its most prominent features pretty clear before I was 11 years of 
age. I was then all eagerness to have the opportunity of inspecting at 
close quarters the genitals of women or young girls, and a stay at the 
seaside wlien I was 12 made the latter at least feasible. When the 
shore was nearly deserted, between 1 and 2 P.ii., the daughters of the 
flsherfolk used to besiege the bathing machines and disport themselves 
in. the water, bathing and paddling in various stages of nudity. I W’ould 
pretend that my whole attention was being given to the making of 
miniature tunnels in the sand, while all the time I slyly peeped at what 
I most desired to see, whether in front or from behind, as the dancing 
damsels stood upright or stooped till their haunches were higher than 
their heads. I had already read something somewhere about the olitOris, 
and wanted especially to see it, but indistinct glimpses were all that I 
could obtain; nor was it until I visited an anatomical museum, which 
then existed at the top of the Haymarket in London, that I learned, a 
good many years later, from several life-sized models there displayed, 
the oharacteristie features of that part, as well as the abnormal modifica- 
tions to which it is subject, either congenitally or in consequence of 
profligate habits, I was 15, I think, when I first came to know that 
girls can masturbate as well as boys. 

“Long after I had realized why the terms male and female are 
so distinguished, my imagination was occupied with the possible postures 
in which the act of copulation may be accomplished by a man and 
woman; from Horace, Lucretius, Martial, Aristophanes, and, above all, 
from Ovid’s Ars Amatoria I obtained much, hut not always very clear, 
information while still a schoolboy. This was supplemented later by 
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photographic pictures from Pompeiian hrothels and photographs from 
life, purchased at Florence and gloated over one night, -with twice-re- 
peated masturbation, and afterward destroyed in a revulsion of shame. 

“But while continuing to practise self-abuse (with a certain 
degree of restraint indeed, but seldom less often than once or even twice 
a week), after I had been made fully aware of its perils by Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s alarming comments on Genesis xxxviii, 0, when I was about 
12 or 13, I never had connection with a woman until I married some- 
what late in life. This abstinence urns not due to any frigidity of 
disposition, but from prudential and religious motives, and, to some 
extent perhaps, from the imperfect hut genuine satisfaction afforded by 
solitary indulgence. My imagination, like that of young J. J. Rousseau, 
as set forth in his Confessions, was allowed free scope for its exercise, 
but in practice I confined myself to what seemed to me comparatively 
innocent as compared with fornication. I was never an unreserved 
‘exhibitionist’ like Rousseau, but I have on more than one occasion 
turned toward a hedge and pretended to make water, when a girl had 
just passed m? bn the ' road, showing a turffens oauda, if she should 
chance out of curiosity to look back, as once, at any rate, happened. 

“I watched with interest the first indications of puberty in my 
own person. I had, of course, seen the pubic hair on many of my o^vn 
sex, but I was 17 when I first saw a naked woman. She was standing 
at the door of her machine, wringing out her bathing-dress, as I swam 
past, and her face was hidden by , the awning then used, so that she 
could not see me. A slight effusion of limpid mucus began to charac- 
terize the orgasm, at the age of 12 or 13 (before any ejaculation of 
semen was experienced), such as exuded later from the weiTu-o- when 
salacious excitement reached a certain pitch, even though the final 
climax might be postponed or prevented altogether. I found it a refine- 
ment, of luxury to prolong the; period of tumescence as far as possible, 
by frequently I checking a too rapid progress toward, the goal,. By ,thU 
practice of repeated arrest when the orgasm was imminent, and the 
mental debauchery whioh was its habitual accompaniment, I believe I 
did my nervous system more damage than by anything else — even the 
early age at which the dangerous indulgence became established. Noc- 
turnal emissions .(the sequel of lascivious dreams ) , commenced when I 
was about 15, at which age I had my first experience of an involuntary 
discharge when awake, under the influence of purely mental emotion; 
but this latter mode of escape did not often happen, and later on ceased 
altogether. My muscular streiigth was not; impaired by too frequent 
indulgence, and I acquired some athletic prowess on the football field 
and ou the running path, both as a boy and as a young man. Walking 
tours were for long my favorite recreation, -even after the bicycle baeama 
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an increasing attraction. My health, however, snflered in other ways 
from too constant absorption in lustful thoughts, which found vent in 
erotic verses and tales, generally destroyed soon after they were written. 
I have been subject since I was a boy to more or less prolonged fits of 
mental depression. How far I have inherited this tendency ( my father 
and his father both married first cousins, and a neurotic diathesis has 
been characteristic of our family), or how far it has been aggravated 
by pernicious habits, I cannot say; cause and effect have no doubt 
acted and reacted on each other. 

“As I grew toward adolescence I endeavored to make self -abuse as 
close an imitation as possible of sexual intercourse by such methods as 
may be easily imagined. My biological studies (I won a scholarship and 
took lionoi's at my university) were directed witll moat intent predilec- 
tion toward the reproductive system, particularly the modifications of 
the oopnlatory organs in difflorent animals and the diverse manner of 
their employment. The sexual instinct, whether in its normal or ab- 
normal manifestations, is a subject which has always had a strong 
attraction for me, nor has it lost its fascination with the growth of 
years (I am now 60) nor the competition of other interests. 

“My very limited experience of the sexual system in women 
■would lead me to believe that the clitoris is the only peculiarly sensitive 
part of the female pemtaifa, coition giving no pleasure unless 'the 
trigger of love’ is simultaneously manipulated; as can be done when 
intromission is effected a tergo; that the mind of a normally healthy 
maiden is altogether free from sexual excitement of a physical kind, and 
that little curiosity is felt about the precise irtodim operandi of conjugal 
intercourse; but, nevertheless, I have good reason to believe that this, 
if not an unusual type, is by no means the only one that exists. 

“As to sexual inversion my personal experience has been confined 
to two or three gra/ndes passions for boys, the first of which possessed 
me -when between the ages of 16 and 18, and involved, when I was 17, 
the most intense mental emotion, of a romantic kind, tinged with 
poignant jealousy and vexation at comparative coldness toward myself. 
These love passages never led me into indelicate behavior (I was once 
threatened with such treatment myself by a stranger whose acquaintance 
I made one day at the British Museum, when a lad of 13. He took me 
to Ilia bedroom at an inn, locked the door, and showed me a collection of 
coins, giving me some, and, 'while doing so, attempted to take indecent 
liberties; but I pretended that I must catch a certain train, unlocked 
the door, and made a hasty escape), nor was any gratification sought 
beyond occasional kisses and other innocent endearments, though such 
caresses 'would sometimes excite an erection, which I carefully con- 
oealed. These amours were, howevei; no outcome of perverted instinct, 
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nor were they any bar to fancies for the opposite aex whieh affected my 
imagination rather than my heart.” 

Histobt XVI. — ^This history is given in the subject’s own words: 
A. N., 34 years of age, a university graduate, devoted to learning and 
interested in philosophy and theology. He is happily married and the 
father of an only daughter. Since puberty he has enjoyed excellent 
health. 

“Looking hack he finds the beginnings of sexual feeling obscure. 
This feeling is by no means identical in its progress with the knowledge 
of the phenomena of sex generally. The latter he acquired thus: His 
mother told him at a very early age the outlines of the phenomena of 
birth and explained to him (perhaps at that time unnecessarily) that 
the genital organa of little girls were different from his own. This 
piece of knowledge led to his asking, when 9 years old, a little girl 
cousin who came to live with the family (he was an only child) and who 
shared his bed to let him see her genitalia. This she readily did and 
also invited him to coitus, which she described as a ‘nice game.’ He 
complied, but without, of course, any feeling of pleasure or any under- 
standing of the nature of what he was doing. Shortly after this he 
went to a day school, where, amid the extraordinarily coarse conversation 
of the boys, he was initiated into all the more obvious phenomena of 
sex. But still it was only a matter of intelleotnal curiosity. As such 
it had a strange fascination for him, and to this day he remembers many 
of the obscene words and phrases, as, for example, a set of indecent 
verses beginning ‘William, the miUanan, sat under a tree,’ describing 
coitus, though some of the details were yet misunderstood by him, 
That up to his tenth or eleventh year no real sexual desire was awakened 
is plain from the fact that there was no desire for any repetition of at- 
tempts at coitus with his cousin, though he did indeed, again out of 
curiosity, finger her genitals sometimes, a thing which she, grown 
evidently more fastidious, reported to his mother, who gravely repri- 
manded him, telling him that it was thfe ‘beginning of all evil.’ 

“Desire was awakened gradually and, as I have said, obscurely. 
Not only at school, but among his own cousins, especially two girls 
(other than the one above mentioned) and a boy, the conversation was 
lascivious in the extreme, though words never proceeded to deeds as 
between the boys and the girls. He was soon, however, about his 
fifteenth year, so far as he can remember, initiated into the practice of 
masturbation, first, sleeping with his boy cousin, the two used to play 
at ‘husband and wife,’ and then, more directly, a neighbor, a heavy, 
sensual type of boy, took him aside one day and drawing out his own 
penis asked him ‘if he Icnew how to make some buttermilk.’ Out oi 
curiosity at first, and to obtain the new and voluptuous sensation aftei' 
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ward, liB began assiduously to practise this vice, which, as he afterward 
found out, was very common, if not universal about him. That it was 
morally repreheii ible he had not at that time the ghost of a notion; he 
considered that it belonged to the category of the ‘dirty’ only. Eis 
father quite neglected this development, believing, I suppose, in the 
superstition of the ‘innocence of childhood.’ 

“This practice of masturbation went on. assiduously to his six- 
teenth year, when its true nature and danger were revealed to him by a 
good clergyman who prepared him for confirmation. He had at this 
time gone far, in both solitary vice and vice ‘a deux,’ with his mala 
cousin, with whom he practised even ‘fellatio’ and ‘intromissio in 
anum.’ But now he began to struggle against it and made some head- 
way, but never entirely shook it off before his marriage at 26, so deeply 
rooted was the hold it had on him. Especially at the time between, 
sleeping and waking, or while lying sleepless at night — when the monks 
prayed ‘ue polluantur corpora’ — did its attacks come insidiously upon 
him. He would struggle for weeks and then would come a relapse. On 
one occasion he slept with a young uncle who amused himself, thinking 
he. was asleep, by playing with his penis until he had an emission. 
A. N. hailed the occasion with keen joy — he caustically argued that he 
experienced the pleasure without being culpable in its production! 
Then on 'coming to himself’ he would agonize over his vice, remembering, 
for example, that, while lie had rejoiced in whot had been done, the 
very cousin who some time before used to share his sin was genuinely 
annoyed at the same uncle’s attentions when it was he who suffered 
them. 

“Looking hack over the whole period of his youth and adolescence, 
he can trace the psychological effect of what wms going on secretly, iu hie 
relations to girls and women. In a word, these relations were senti- 
mental only. He often imagined himself in love ; hut it was imagination 
only. He was in love with a wrajth, not a girl of flesh and blood. He 
hesitated to regard in any sexual way any girl of whom he had a high 
opinion; sexual desire and ‘love’ seemed for Mm to inhabit different 
worlds and that it would be a pollution to bring them together. In 
hours of relaxation from the very hard intellectual work which he was 
at this time engaged on at school and at the university, he was quite 
content with the society of quite young girls or even children when most 
of his friends would have sought out females of their own age. Nothing 
could have been farther from his desires or intention than any lascivious 
or, indeed, unseemly act toward any female in whose company he might 
be: no mother need have hesitated to trust her daughter in his company. 
1 firmly believe that the discipline of the same bed which Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, ed. Bury, vol. ii, p. 37) makes so merry over could 
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have been endured by him without difficulty. His outward conduct was 
in all these respects most seemly and decorous, yet night after night 
he could masturbate, his imagination glowing with visions of female 
uakednesa. 

“Curiously the one and only actual female for whom he felt any 
desire at the earlier period (aged 14 to 16) began to be the cousin who 
lived in the house. On one occasion he touched her breasts, on another 
her naked thighs — and that was all! As she grew to puberty, slie 
would have allowed far more liberties, but he contented himself with a 
sly glance now and again, when he could procure it, at her swelling 
bosom. The fear of putting her with child was ample to keep him away 
from her bed. Later on even so much aa the foregoing occurred no more, 
and, as I have said, Ids outward life became absolutely deeorous. 

“Consequently he was in no danger of having dealings with pros- 
titutes. Tile preliminaries, the conversation of suoh women, especially 
their drinking habits, would have been disgusting and repugnant to 
him in the extreme. He would have shunned the possibility of acquiring 
venereal disease like the plague. But he was never free from solitary 
vice; he secretly envied those who had occasions for coitus in wlmt I 
may call a seemly and cleanly manner, friends in the country with farm 
girls, etc., of whom he had heard. He indulged also in lascivious 
reading, the obscene ivhen he could procure it, rather than the merely 
suggestive, whioli has never been to his taste. lie was familiar with 
q[uitc a large miinber of Latin and G-reek indecent passages, knew the 
broader farces of the Caivterhury Tales and of the Decameron, and, 
later, tlie “eontes" of La Fontaine and the FacetUc of Poggio. As 
Ste.-Beuve says of Gibbon, I think, he acquired an 'erudite and cold' 
sort of obscenity in. this way. 

“All this, of course, is only one-half, and by no means always the 
dominant half; of bis nature. He was often repentant for these delin- 
quencies, and he was sincerely religious. He was also fond of serious 
learning and contrived to take a first-class university degree. Yet, ever 
and anon, the deeply sensual side of his nature made itself felt. 
Scotched for a time it could be, but killed never. 

“Yet, I do not think it could he said that he had the sexual 
instinct in any really high degree. It was more like a small fly that 
makes a large buzz than any considerable factor in his constitution. 
He had a companion about this time of whom such a remark is even 
more true. This man’s mind was replete with all manner of risky 
stories, all sorts of sexual details. He would take long walks with girls 
of loose character, talk with prostitutes at home and abroad, and yet, I 
believe, he never proeeeded to eoitua. 
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“Sueli then, was the subject of this notice up to the time of hid 
marriage. Two men, one iniglit say, in one skin. One learned, ons 
merely obscene 3 one a pattern of decorousness, the other a self -polluter. 

“On the sexual side he was as one knowing everything there is to 
know — yet knowing nothing. Like the boy-hero in Wedekind’s Frillir 
ling’s jErtowohen, \ie had been long in Egypt, yet he had never seen the 
pyramids. He began to distress himself with (questions as to whether 
he was yet capable; whether his recurring vice had not permanently 
injured him; whether he had made himself unfit for marriage. So shy 
and reserved was ha about his secret that be could never have brought 
himself to mention it to a medical man. ‘What! he! the good, the 
religious! the wholly moral and decorous!’ (such was, indeed, the 
reputation he had among his friends) ; ‘he, the victim of a vice so black!’ 
No, no ! 'Secretum meum mihi,’ he cried. 

“Eortune, however, was kind to him. He was at an early age free 
from liiianoial Avorries, Avliich had almost crushed him earlier in his 
career, and he met in course of time the family from which he selected 
his excellent wife. 

“Tlie society in which he lived rvas of all English classes, I should 
suppose, the most rotioent in matters of sex— -the respectable, lower 
middle class; shopkeepers and the. like, rvith a tradition of homely reli' 
gion and virtue. The classes a little higher in the scale (to which, bj 
the way, his mother had belonged) could far better sympathize with 
one in his position. Well, the family of his future wife xvas of a higher 
class and, what is far more, of foreign origin, for Avhom a large number 
of our English ‘convenances’ do not exist. To them sex was frankly 
recognized as a factor in life, and the mother of this household, as he 
grew more intimate, broached subjects wbicb he had never, in such a 
manner, discussed before. It is unnecessary to give here, any general 
history of his relationships with this household, as they have, nothing 
to do with the matter in hand. After some time he became engaged 
to the youngest daughter, two years his senior, a woman of remarkable 
beauty and splendid development, one who attracted him as none other 
had done, both on account of her intellectual and social qualities and 
her physical beauty (he had hitherto despaired of finding the tAvo 
combined in one person), for she is certainly the most beautiful woman 
Avith Avhom lie has ever been acquainted. 

“He now began to malce the practical acquaintance of . a AA’oman — 
and oneAA'ho, in impiAlses, temper, manner, and habit of thought, differed 
tofo ca'lo from the girls be had known in his old home. Her sexual 
nature Avas ripe and developed, and it is lucky that the engagement was 
of short duration, or the strain and anticipation of that time might have 
been injurious to . the health of both. As usual, in his outward relations 
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toward womens so toward liia fiamie, he was prepared for chaste caresses 
only. This, however, did not suliice for her hot and passionate nature. 
They went as far as possible short of actual coitus. 

“After a few months, however, the marriage took place, and, at 
first, this brought liim bitter disappointment and seemed to confirm 
his worst fears. He found himself quite unable to have pleasure or 
satisfactory coitns; quite incapable, with any erection that he could 
command, of introducing his well-developed penis into his wife’s ex- 
tremely narrow and contracted vagina. About a fortnight after the 
marriage, however, on his return from their short wedding tour, he felt 
much stronger and copulated with her, especially in the early mornings, 
so satisfactorily that she soon found herself with child. Coitus now 
began to be much more pleasurable for him, but to his wife still at- 
tended with pain. 

“After nine months of married life, the child, the only offspring 
of the marriage, a heal tliy girl, was born. The stress of this time, the 
upsetting of his wife’s liealth, her nervous breakdown and consequently 
uncertain temper, seemed for a period of nearly two years effectually to 
repress any sexual desire in the husband, and this period is perhaps the 
chastest of his life. . Desire seemed to be the one thing absent, The 
revulsion of feeling in bis wife was remarkable. The erstwhile amorous 
fianc6e, who could hardly wait until marriage to test her lover, became 
now tire wife and mother who hardly wished to be touched by her 
husband. 

“Her health, however, gradually improved and a more normal 
state of affairs was brought about, which has continued to the present 
day, broken only by periods of abstention, chielly caused by the attacks 
of anemia and menstrual irregularities from which his wife suffers from 
time to time. Ordinarily, he enjoys coitus once or twice in the month, 
hardly oftener, taking one month with another. At one time he exem- 
plified in his own person the saying ortwe mimal post coitum triste, 
but now happily this depression of spirits is rarely felt. Sometimes he 
has felt a depression of spirits, a general discontentediiess, before ex- 
periencing a strong erection; in these eases coitus has cleared hia 
spirits. He would naturally look upon coitns as an evacuation, although 
he recognizes the imperfectness of that view. For one thing he is con- 
stantly sorry, viz., that the act gives no pleasure to hia wife, and that 
he has never been able to induce a crisis with her by normal means. In 
this state of affairs, knowing that ‘aprfis coup’ she was still unsatisfied, 
he slipped into the practice of rubbing the clitoris with his fingers until 
the emission takes place. To do this, they assume the position 'ille sub, 
ilia super.’ Prom his own limited marital experience, he has never 
been able to understand the stories, of women who masturbate several 
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times a day, as his wife would be physically incapable (so he believes) 
of anything of the kind, and only easily reaches the crisis in any cir- 
cumstances during the first few days after the menstrual flow has 

ceased. In fine, while agreeing theoretically with Sir Eiohard Burton 
and others that the eastern style of coitus (directed with a view to the 
pleasure of your partner) is the right one, it is one of his standing 

regrets tliat he is unable to practise it. In the place of the twenty 

minutes reciuired by the women of India (according to Burton) he is 
happy if he can give two or three at the most, much as he would wish 
to prolong a pleasure as keen to himself as he could desire it to be to 
his dear and excellent spouse.” 

Histoey SVII. — ^R. L., American; aged 43; height, 5 ft. 7 in.; 
weight, about 14S lbs.; occupation, teacher; somewhat neurotic; a slight 
myopia associated with acute astigmatism and muscular weakness of the 
eyes, producing a tendency to migraine. Uric acid diathesis, producing 
occasionally severe neuralgia, particularly in the intestines. These 
symptoms have been more or less constant since very early childhood. 
General health very good. Not inclined to indulge in athletic sports, 
but prefers sedentary occupations and recreations. 

“My early ideas of sexual things are not very clear in reeolleotion. 
I think that when 7 or 8 years of age I had a knowledge of the common 
or vulgar terms for intercourse and for the genital organs. Boys of 
my own age and slightly older would discuss sex relations, and I had a 
general knowledge that, in some way connected with the sexual act, 
‘babies were made.’ We would tell, occasionally, lewd stories, and a few 
times attempted sexual practices with one another. Not till after 
puberty did I ever attempt masturbation. I must have been 9 or 10 
years old before I learned that there was a difference' in the sex organs 
of hoys and girls. Up to this time I had supposed that intercourse was 
per atmm. I attended a public school with both sexes. Talk among my 
hoy associates was often nasty and concerned the sexual act with girls. 
At about 12 years I began to have erotic day dreams. I always had a 
sentimental attachment for some girl acquaintance w'hom I would ide- 
alise and with whom I would imagine myaalf having sex .relations. As 
a matter of fact, there was no real sexual feeling about this. As I 
was very shy and timid naturally, I never made any kind of advances 
toward any of them, and they were entirely ignorant of any sentiments 
of affection in me. 

“Pubertal changes commenced, I presume, about the age of 13 14 
years. I place it at this period from the following circumstances, which 
are fixed very strongly in my memory: I had, as a child, a soprano voice 
tliat was praised considerably by older friends, and about which I was 
inordinately conceited. I enjoyed greatly taking part in operettas, can- 
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tatasj etc. The dramatic instinct, if so it may he called, has always 
been marked -with me, and amateur dramatics are still- my chief diver- 
sion. When I -was about the age mentioned above my voice changed 
quite rapidly, greatly to my distress of mind, as I was obliged to give up 
taking a part for which I had. been east in a school entertainment. The 
memory of that disappointment is still poignant. Other changes, such 
as the appearance of the pubertal hair, must have made no impression 
on my mind, as I cannot recollect anything in connection therewith. No 
involuntary emissious occurred. Indeed, during periods of continence in 
later life, when the sexual tension has been very strong, I have had very 
few such emissions. 

“As a lad of 11 or 12, I had heard frequent allusions to masturba- 
tion by other hoys who were older, but always in a way that indicated 
contempt. Yet there is no doubt now in my mind that the practice was 
very general. I think that I was probably about 15 when I decided to 
try the act, I think that there was little sex impulse in this decision. 
The animating purpose was rather curiosity. I succeeded in producing 
the complete orgasm and found it pleasurable, though there was a coh- 
siderahle shook of surprise at the ejaculation of semen. As nearly as I 
eaii estimate in my memory of an event- as far back as this was, this 
was the beginning of definite sexual sensibility in me. I cannot but 
believe, however, that it would have been aroused sooner or later in some 
other way. Tliereafter I would imagine myself embracing some of the 
girl friends to whom I have referred above, and, when excited, would 
masturbate. The act was in every instance a psychic intercourse. For 
some time I did not know that the practice was considered harmful. I 
indulged whenever I felt the inclination. Tlris at times was rather 
frequent; again only at considerable intervals. I did know that it was 
looked upon as being unmanly,- and never admitted, except to perhaps 
two or three hoy friends, that I ever' indulged. With these boys I prac- 
tised mutual masturbation a few times, There was no homosexual 
feeling connected with these acts in any of us. It was only that the 
normal method of gratifying our desires was not available. I know the 
subsequent history of each of these hoys, and there has heea nothing to 
indicate any perverted instinct in any of them. About the age of 16 I 
heard a talk on se.xual matters by a traveling evangelist, who portrayed 
the effects of masturbation in fearful colors. I now realize that he was 
an ignorant though -well-intentioned man; but the general effoot of his 
talk upon me was a had one. One of the results of the habit, according 
to his statements, was insanity. Therefore 1 expected at any moment 
to lose my mind. I felt that I must stop the praotice at once, but the 
matter became so great an obsession that again and again I broke ray 
resolutions for reform. I undertook exercise, dieting, the reading of 
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serioua literature: all of wMch I had seen referred to in books as 
methods of lessening sexual desire. The object of these disciplinary 
practices was always the thing most prominently in mind, and so they 
were of no avail. Fortunately I entered college a little later, and the 
affairs of school life gradually took a commanding place in my thoughts, 
and the practice was not so much in mind. I did not, however, com- 
pletely break away from it until almost the time of my marriage. If the 
present attitude of the seientilio medical world toward the subject had 
been known to me, I do not believe that any evil would have come to me 
from the practice. At a later period of my life, say between. 21 and 24, 
I would not indulge the habit for a considerable interval. At times I 
did not notice the presence or lack, of desire. But then there would come 
periods when I would be under a severe sexual tension. This would he 
marked by intense nervousness, an inability to fix my attention upon 
any one thing, and a great desire to have intercourse. An act of 
masturbation at such a time would generally give relief. However, 
when I yielded to tliis form of relief, there would always follow feelings 
of profound self-reproach and of self-repugnance. Had I had nocturnal 
emissions they might have relieved me; but, as I have said before, they 
very rarely ooeurred. When, rarely, one did occur I would be greatly 
frightened, for I had the old, erroneous idea that they meant serious 
weakness and always ascribed them to my bad habit. That my habit of 
masturbation liad any relation to the rarity of the involuntary emissions 
would, of course, he a matter of pure conjecture. In passing from the 
discussion of personal masturbation, I wish to say that my associations 
with boys aa a pupil and as a teacher lead me to believe that the 
practice is practically universal. When discussing the hygienic evils of 
prostitution witii boy pupils I have noted that, whereas not infrequently 
a boy will voluntarily protest that he has never had intercourse, there 
has always been a significant silence when masturbation ia mentioned. 
I have never heard a boy make a denial, direct or indirect, that he bad 
indulged in the practice. But it has seldom been a perversion. It has 
rather been, as in my own case, an available means of relieving a 
sexual impulse. 

“During, my college life I associated with many boys who had 
more or less regular sexual relations with prostitutes or with girls who 
were not virtuous. Their attitude toward the practice was an immoral 
one. Tile ethical aspect of irregular sexual relations never concerned 
them. It certainly did not concern me. What I have learned through 
my conversations on the subject with my pupils makes it evident to me 
tliat this is the common feeling of most boys of the adolescent period. I 
think of two things which operated strongly to prevent my entering into 
sexual relations with girls during this period of my life. One was an 
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EBthetio repugnance to the average prostitute. These are the -women 
most easily available to the youth who,se sexual desires are developed. 
I do not remember ever having seen an avo-wed prostitute who did not 
seem repulsive to me. I confess to an inclination to priggislmeas. I 
preferred to associate -with people -whom I called ‘nice people.’ It -was 
fortunate for me that I -was thrown into the society of a rather rough 
crowd of youths, -who knocked a great deal of this snobbishness out of 
me. But it did act to prevent my having recourse to prostitution. A 
second preventive -was my natural timidity in making advances to 
people. This has been a trait that I have never eompletely overcome. 
In my professional life this has been some detriment to my advance- 
ment. In the matter of sex relationship it tended to prevent my talcing 
advantage of association with and even of advances from girls -^vho, not 
prostitutes, were nevertheless not virtuous. There were a number of 
such in the town and neiglihoi-hood in -which I lived, and I undoubtedly 
oould have had sexual relations -with them if I had only been able to 
overcome my shyness. The desire was not -wanting. I really craved 
intercourse -with tliem. It was simply a matter of cowardice. There 
was one girl rvhom I knew very well, with whom I was on friendly 
terms, who I knew had had sexual relations with other boys. She 
showed, at times, a marked preference for me, and I am sure would have 
welcomed any advances that I should have made. A number of times 
I sought her company with the intention of suggesting intercourse, but 
my resolution always failed. 

“All through my college course I was much in the society of girls. 
We were in class together, associated very freely in society, frequently 
studied together. This is the most usual state of things in the 
western part of our country. But they were simply comrades; sex 
thoughts never arose in oonneetion with such association. And I am 
quite certain that this was the general attitude of the other boys. 
Although the talk among the boy students was at times, very frankly 
and crudely, about sexual relations, no breath of scandal ever touched 
one of the college girls. Again my experience as teacher and student 
brings a conclusion that coeducation of the sexes does not affect, in one 
way or the other, the strictly sexual life of the male student. A very 
intimate friend -who has had a varied experience in school work has told 
me recently that his conclusions are the same. 

“Wlien I was about 20 years old I became acquainted with a very 
beautiful girl, four years my jnnior. Our acquaintance very rapidly 
developed into deeper affection, and about five years later we -were 
married. During all this time very little of the physical aspects of 
love entered into our attachment. My sweetheart had much of the same 
shyness as was so pronounced in my own character. For several years 
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I tUnk that the thought of marriage was never distinctly present in 
our minds. A formal betrothal between us did not take place until 
within a year and a half of our marriage. Yet each of us had a very 
distinct understanding of the feelings of the other. But until our 
hetrotlial there were none of even those very innocent expressions of 
endearment common, I imagine, to all lovers. I am sure that during this 
period of our attachment no thought of any physical relations between 
us was ever in my mindj or, at any rate, was promptly banished if it 
occurred. Yet all this time my sex desires were very strong and at times 
heoame an obsession. Never, though, were they directed toward my 
Bweetheart. Tlie first time that we engaged in the endearments and 
caresses allowed to lovers I became conscious, after a time, of a state 
of sexual excitement. I expei'ieneed an erection. It was absolutely 
reflex; no thought had entered into it. I was at once overwhelmed with 
a feeling of shame. I felt that I had been guilty of unthinkable indecency 
< toward my betrothed. Tlien tliere arose a fear that it might be noticed. 
(Men at that time wore abominably tight clothing.) As a matter of 
fact, I now know that there was no real danger of this, for she was 
absolutely ignorant of the nature of the male sexual organs. But I 
made a pretext for withdrawing from the room and tried to adjust my 
clothing so that no exposure could occur. I was fearful of coming into 
close proximity to her again, lest there should be a recurrence of the 
feeling. As a matter of fact it did occur a number of times, but my 
good sense finally suggested the explanation and after a time it ceased 
to trouble me. The thought was latent in my mind that sexual excite- 
ment was necessarily more or less indecent at all times, and I could 
not reconcile its manifestation with a pure love. 

“I have said that my sexual desire was strong. Up to the time of 
marriage it was never gratified in the normal manner. My esthetio 
abhorrence of prostitutes continued to prevent its gratification in that 
manner. No other opportunity offered. I am positive that moral con- 
siderations did not enter into the matter at all. I think now that it was 
strange that the thought that it would be disloyal to my promised wife 
to have connection with other women did not affect me. But I am sure 
that it did not. I am inclined to think that conscientious scruples very 
rarely enter into the average young man's considerations of contemplated 
sexual relations. 

“As the time of my marriage drew near, thoughts of the physical 
relationship of husband and wife became, of course, more insistent. The 
idea of establishing sexual relations was not at all a pleasant one. J 
dreaded it as an ordeal. I wondered if it would be possible for us to 
retain the same love and affection for one another after such intimate 
relations were established. This was a reeurrenoe of the fallacious 
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notion tlmt there was something inherently indecent in sexual things 
I am in hopes that other ideas are replacing this wrong one, in the 
minds of the younger generation, as the result of the saner and franker 
discussion of sex. By a great effort, I had practically stopped mas- 
turbating. At times I felt almost maddened by desire. But never did 
the pro.spect of marriage seem desirable from this point of view. Up 
to the very day of our wedding my affection for my betrothed seemed 
free from sexual desire. But my physical being was craving sexual 
companionship. 

"Theoretically I knew a great deal of the nature of intercourse. 
Practically I was absolutely ignorant. In some ways I was better in- 
formed, on matters that a new husband should know, than the average 
man entering tlie married life. A physician's library had been at my 
disposal, and I had read somewhat extensively on physiology and 
hygiene, My chosen lines of study had given me a theoretical knowledge 
of the anatomy of the female genital organs that was fairly thorough, 
I knew a little about the physiology of reproduction and rather less of 
intercourse. Fortunately, I learned in the course of my. reading that 
the first sexual approaches were likely to be quite painful to a woman, 
and that great care should be exercised at this time. I tried to put 
into practice what little I had learned in theory and I imagine that Tve 
got thvougli the introductory attempts with less than the average diffi- 
culties. Our first efforts were not satisfactory to either of us. My wife 
was absolutely unprepared so far as any definite knowledge of the act 
was concerned. I sincerely hope that the prudish notions of the past 
generations will give way to more sensible views in the future, and 
that the girl becoming a wife will be just as chaste, but wiser in 
matters of such importance to her happiness. I presume that my 
timidity was a valuable asset at this time; for I was afraid to force 
matters in any way, and time and repeated attempts finally overcame 
our difficulties. . And when our sexual relations were once established, 
the whole tenor of my life was changed. All the former sexual unrest 
d.isappeared. My former feeling toward sexual relations was altered. 
They no longer seemed that which, though very desirable, was yet 
necessarily indecent. Fortunately, after the first few weeks, they have 
been quite pleasurable to my wife. I am sure that our sexual life since 
marriage has been a large factor in deepening the love that has made 
our married life an^ ideal one. As I look back at the first year of 
marriage, I wonder that we got through it so well. My knowledge of 
sexual hygiene was a strange mixture of fact and nonsense. If the 
frequency of acts of intercourse advocated by some of the authorities I 
have lately read is correct, then we must have passed the bounds of 
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moderation. But it is certaiu that our general health has been very 
good: better in both eases than before marriage. 

“In reviewing these phases of the development of my sexual life, 
one or two conclusions seem to me to be strongly emphasized. It was 
unfortunate that the real sexual desire was aroused as early and in the 
manner that it was. Whether this would have been prevented by more 
definite education in the hygiene and the purpose of the function, I can 
only conjecture. I believe that mine was and is the common experience 
of boys. I am decidedly of the opinion that there should be instruction 
given of the anatomy of the genital organa and of the hygiene of inter- 
course, and this shortly after the youth has reached puberty. How this 
is to be done is a grave question. It will require tact and knowledge 
not possessed by tbe average teacher and parent. However it is done, 
it should be honest, frank, and free from piosity. 

“I am certain, that, in. my own ease, rnither frequent iuteToourse is 
decidedly beneficial. Any prolonged abstinence alw'ays brings about 
the same nervous disturbances that I have referred to above. It is fortu- 
nate for me that this repetition of the act is satisfactory to both 
concerned.” 

Histoby XVIII. — ^E. W., dentist, aged 32, of New England Puritan 
stock. Height, 5 ft. 10% in.; weight, 144 lbs. Spare and aotive, of 
nervobilious temperament. 

“My earliest reoolleotion is being punished for ‘playing with my- 
self when I could not have been more than 3 or 4 years of age. 1 
distinctly remember my exultation on discovering that I could exeita 
myself (while my hands were tied behind my back for punishment) by 
rubbing my small but erect penis against the carpet while lying on my 
stomach. At this time, of course, I knew nothing of sex or of what 
I was doing. I did what my desires and instincts at that time prompted 
me to do. However, punishments and lectures failed utterly to break 
up this habit, and, though I always wished and tried faithfully to obey 
my parents, I soon grew to indulge quietly in bed when I was thought 
to be asleep. The matter apparently passed out of the minds of my 
parents as soon ns they ceased to detect me further in the act, and they 
regarded it as abandoned. I now feel reasonably certain that this 
precocity was due to an adherent foreskin which covered the glana 
tightly almost to the meatus, and so kept up a continual irritation. 

“I have no recollection that anyone ever taught me the habit, and 
I know beyond a doubt that no one ever learned of the habit or even 
a word as to the possibility of autoexcitement through word or deed of 
mine. My recollection of the sensations is that there was a short period 
of excitation, usually by rubbing, which was not partioularly, often not 
at all, pleasurable, and this was followed by a single thrill of pleasure 
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that extended all over my little body. Tire eurions thing was, however 
that there seemed to be no limit to the number of times I could eon- 
aeautively produce this sensation. My recollection is perfectly clear of 
how I would lie in bed of a morning and thus excite myself time after 
time. As I grew older this condition, of course, changed. Masturbation 
was not a consnining passion with me at this or any other time, I 
enjoyed it and felt that in it I had a means of entertainment when 
other sources of enjoyment were not at hand. 

“By the time I was 6 or 7 I had figured out the difference in sex 
in animals and suspected that ‘all was not as it should be’ in some 
portions of a girl’s anatomy. This suspicion was suddenly confirmed 
one never-to-be-forgotten morning, when I induced my dearest play- 
mate, a little girl, to urinate in my presence. I was more thunder- 
struck than excited over this diaeovery, and it led to no results in any 
other way, nor did we ever again unveil ourselves to each other. At this 
time I began to learn from the older boys the pitiful, childish vulgari- 
ties and common terms of sex, and to invent and exchange rhymes and 
stories that were pathetic in their attempts at vulgarity. 

“At the age of 11 a buxom servantgirl threw out some vague hints 
to me, — I was very tall for my age, — and tried to induce me to take 
liberties with her, at least to the extent of telling her vulgar stories, but 
1 would not rise to the lure. I believe that the thing which hold me in 
olieok was fear of discovery by my parents and the consequent humilia- 
tion. A short time previous to this my father had enlightened me as 
to the means and maimer of reproduction and had encouraged me to 
talk to him and to my mother on such subjects rather than with anyone 
else. I think this had a great influence for good, as it made me feel 
that I had some authoritative knowledge and that I was trusted by my 
parents. My determination not to prove entirely unworthy of their 
trust has been the anchor that has held through all the storms and 
temptations of youth and young manhood. 

“About the ago of puberty I began to long for more realistic ex- 
periences and tried through a period of a year or so the disgusting 
experiments of intercourse with animals, using hens and a cow for this 
purpose. Details are of no importance, and I spare myself their repeti- 
tion. My better nature or general mental development soon overcame 
toy desires in this direction, and the practice was abandoned. 

“With the dawning of the power of emission I noticed that the 
\-dhereni foreskin before alluded to, which had never been examined 
luring all these years (as I had discovered that I was different from 
Other hoys and so was shy about exposing myself), began to trouble me 
by being painful during erections. Accordingly I took a buttonhook 
and tore all the adhesions loose. A very painful though ultimately 
entirely satisfactory operation! 
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“(I may mention in tliia connection that my two sons Avere afflicted 
with adherent foreskins to such an extent ns to render oireumoision 
necessary a feiv days after birth, in order that the function of urination 
might become fully established.) 

“As my poAvers developed I had my first Avet dream at about the 
age of IS, and was much surprised thereat. My father, lioAvever, told 
me not to be alarmed and soothed my anxious fears, which were easily 
aroused by my guilty feelings on account of my habit of masturbation, 
in Avhioh I still indulged from one to three times a week. 

“Between tlie ages of 12 and 17 my father bad the good judgment 
to require a large amount of active outdoor labor from me, as well aa 
sending me to excellent schools. Certain kinds of study bad a distinct 
effect upon the sexual organs, namely, difficult Latin and Grorman 
translations and problems in fractions, I considered at the time that 
it Avas because my mind Avandered from the subject I was studying. 
NoAV I am perfectly sure it Avas because my . mind focused on the subject 
I Avaa studying. At any rate the fact existed, and when alone in my 
room, wrestling Avith a knotty problem, I used almost as a rule to 
keep myself in the most violent , state of erection for long periods — an 
hour or so — sometimes ending with an emission, but more often I forced 
myself to forego this climax through fear of overindulgence. During 
these years my curiosity aa to the exact nature of the female organs 
Avas something terrible, and I Avasted many hours and much ingenuity 
in the attempt to surreptitiously gratify it. My perseverance in the 
face of failure along tliis line was surely Avorthy of a nobler cause. 

“I Avas much in the society of girls of my own age or older during 
these years and imtil I was 19. I found with them a keen and entirely 
pure and Avholesome enjoyment utterly separate and apart from the 
desires and indulgences which I have been describing. I never cared for 
any girl who Avas ‘forward’ or in any way unladylike, and the idea of 
taking any undue liberties Avith any of my youthful SAveetheaxts was as 
remote from my thoughts as a trip to the mooJi. Perhaps I can say this 
better and more distinctly by stating that I would be perfectly willing 
to have my Avife know of, or my boys repeat, any action that I ever took 
Avith any Avoman. 

“I spent my spare time in their society and lavished upon my girl 
oompauions every cent I could spare, hut had no thought of immediate 
sex desire or gratification. At the age of 17 I went as an apprentice in 
Tuy present profession of dentistry. Wlienever it became necessary for 
me, in assisting at the operating chair, to touch a lady’s hair or face, I 
Avoiild be seized with the utmost confusion and could Avith difficulty 
control my hands so that they did not tremble. This soon Avore off as I 
came to a realization of the true professional spirit and attitude toAvard 
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all patients, and, needless to say, lias now become a matter of the ntmoat 
indifference to me. 

“From 19 to 22 I attended a professional school in a large eity 
remote from my home, where I was an utter stranger. During these 
years I devoted myself to my professional studies and to music with 
much diligence. I took an active part in all student life and problems 
save only that of the ‘eternal feminine.’ 

“Frequently I have been out with a crowd of ‘the boys’ when they 
headed for a brctliel, and have been the only one to turn back or to 
remain on the sidewalk as the door closed behind my last . companion 
I say this not in self-praise, but in the same spirit , of accuracy which 
has prompted me to put down everything concerning this .greatest 
mystery of our natures as I have experienced it and worked it out. 

“It was during these three years at sohool that I placed upon 
myself the most stringent and effective curbs to my sex nature. I 
somehow never could ‘get my own consent’ to go to a brothel or stay 
with a ‘soiled dove,’ for I had by this time firmly resolved that I would 
bring to my wife, whoever she might turn out to be, a clean body at 
least. I limited myself in my autoexcitement to one emission a week 
and on one or two occasions went two weeks without inducing an 
emission. Spontaneous nocturnal emissions were quite, common during 
these years. I cannot state just how frequent they were, but perhaps 
one a week would be a fair average. 

“Shortly after graduation at the age of 22 I became engaged to the 
woman who is now my wife. (She was 17 at the time of our engage- 
ment, brunette, well developed, and with a wisdom and charm that have 
held me a willing captive for ten years and no prospect of escape! ) 

“With our engagement began for each of us that divine and 
mysterious unfolding of the nature of one to the nature of the other, 
Our engagement lasted two years and a half and, ignorant as we both 
were, I am sure that it was none too long. Never shall I forget the 
surprise I felt — to say nothing of the delight — when I discovered that 
my sweetheart was as anxious to find out the uttermost facts about me 
as I was to explore the divine mystery of her sweet body, 

“We lived in different towns and I used to spend Sundays at her 
borne. I slept in a room adjoining that occupied by my betrothed and 
a friend. There was a transom with clear glass over the door which 
connected these two rooms, and to have stood upon the foot of the bed 
and looked through this transom would have been the easiest thing in 
the world, and was such an opportunity as I would have given years of 
my life to have obtained in my adolescence; but now that the chance 
was afforded me to freely spy upon the chamber of my future bride my 
soul revolted, for the feeling was upon me that not until it was revealed 
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to me because she could no longer bear to keep it eonoealed from lue 
would I look upon the blessed vision, of her maiden loveliness. Nor was 
I disappointed, for gradually we became acquainted with each other’a 
bodies, and this gradual unveiling of each to the other led, during the 
last months of our engagement, to mutual manual manipulations, ex- 
citement and gratifloation. Intercourse did not take place until the 
second night after our marriage, and our first baby was born nine 
months and three days after our marriage, though luy wife was ten 
days past the cessation of her period at the time of my first entering, 

“Since marriage I have made it my first duty to study my wife’s 
inclinations and desires with regard to our sexual relations, and can 
say that now, after seven years of married life, and after she has 
borne me two sons, we are enjoying a fullness of happiness tliat neither 
of us would have believed possible during the first year of our married 
life. 

"I have found that the woman must have the entire charge of the 
time and number of approaches in a week or month, and that wlien she 
is for any reason disinolined to the sexual act the liusband must keep 
away, no matter how he feels about the matter. Also the man must be 
sure that his wife reaches the orgasm or is at the point of it before ha 
allows himself to 'let go.’ 

“Our meetings have averaged eight or nine a month. During the 
latter mouths of pregnancy they were itil, and in the month following 
an enforced separation of several weeks they were fourteen. We have 
never tried nor had the slightest curiosity to know how far we could 
indulge ourselves. 

“For myself I seem to demand a gratification of the sexual desire 
rather oftenei than my wife, and when I feel I cannot get a good night’s 
rest without first being relieved of my seminal burden, w’hile at the 
same time my wife is disinclined to the sexual act, I liave her perform 
manual manipulation until relief is effected. Mind, I say relief, for 
the emission gives me very little pleasure under these circumstances, but 
it does giya relief. In my present health I find I cannot sleep well if I 
go over more than two nights without an emission. My wife under- 
stands my condition, and is entirely willing to assist me in this way 
rvben she feels she cannot give me the gratification which I crave. We 
have come to see sex nw.tters as they are, and respect and reverence 
have taken the place of ignorance and fear. 

“To sum up, owing to lack of circumeision the sex instinct de- 
veloped too soon and out of all proportion during my early youth. I 
cannot see that masturbation has ever had the slightest bad effect upon 
my health or mental state (except as I was constantly loathing myself 
more or less for being unable to stop it) . 
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"Tlie husband must subordinate himself to the Tvife in order to 
obtain the highest good and pleasure of both, 

“I have always been successful in my undertakings. Stood at the 
head of my class at school, and in my professional work graduated with 
highest honors, I have a memory for prose or verse that is the cause 
of envy to many of my friends. Tlie facts here set down are recorded 
in the interest of advancing study along this most important but 
neglected and ignored line. That they have been truthfully recorded 
without favor to the black or light on the white is my sincere belief,” 
Histoby XIX.— E, B. Parents sound; strong constitution iu 
mother, moderately so in father; vigorous and healthy, but of refined 
nature. Breast-milk for six months. 

"Age 4-S. Took great delight in the little waterworks. Severely 
punished for this. Interest in the parts morbidly increased thereby, 
"Age S. Earliest recollection of ‘counter-erection’ — the penis shrink, 
ing tensely into itself, prodneing local and general discomfort. This 
resulted from certain kinds of — having to kiss aged 

persons, having officious help at micturition, bathing, dressing, etc., 
which caused a sort of physical disgust. Toward puberty the experience 
grew rare. One such occasion was at about eighteen, when solicited nn 
the street by a prostitute. The very idea of homosexual relations pro. 
duces it. It would appear to be a powerful safeguard against promis- 
cuous sex relations. I have met two men subject to the same thing, and 
have heard, of one woman subject to something analogous. It might bs 
called a nausea of the ‘nether heart’ in Georg Hirth’s phrase. 

"Age 6-7. Earliest recollection of erection. Unprovoked at first, 
A disposition to punish the organ and satisfaction in doing so. Prom 
this time erection took place whenever it was thought about. 

"Age 10. Present at a discussion in tiie playground about the 
best way of intercourse, which I heard of for the first time. This was fol- 
lowed by enlightenment on the source of children. Concluded it must 
be very painful to both parties. ‘Just the other way,’ I was told. But 
the idea of pain to the genitals was ‘interesting’ to me. Pain felt by 
the other sex was ‘interesting.’ Pained looks captivated me— I liked to 
imagine some mysterious trouble; and, as I learned more, ‘female 
complaints’ interested me greatly in their subjects. I got a ‘grateful 
pang’ at the pit of the stomach at the thought, but neither erection nor 
the opposite. This hypogastric feeling has continued to associate itself 
with certain sexual impressions. The thought of -a woman mortifying 
herself later on excited me sexually. Once, pulling a stay-string for 
fun (my wife never laced) gave me a powerful and q^uite unexpected 
erection. 
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“Age J.B. A girl visitor of the same age got me talking about the 
genitals, and at bedtime came and proposed coitus. We failed to 
manage it. Xhe vulva stripped back the foreskin, which was a voliip' 
tuous feeling; then we were alarmed by something and separated. 1 
never saw her again. She too liked to ‘punish’ her vulva. She put 
whole pepper in it, and advised me to use the same. I continued greatly 
excited when she had gone; the hand flew to the phallus and worried it, 
and orgasm came on at once — the childish orgasm consisting of welh 
spaced spasms of the ejaculators, without the poignant preliminarj 
nisna of the adult orgasm. There was no reaction or depression, 
except that the phallus — which did not subside at once — ^was painful to 
touch. A week or so later I tried again, but failed. A month later, 
being more excited, I succeeded. I found that I could only compass it 
about once in three weeks. There were no emissions. I used to have 
a spontaneous mental image of a small Grecian temple in a sunny park, 
which charmed me, and I had no scruples. 

“Age IZ-IS. Masturbated once or twice a month. 

“Ago 13-lJf. Was sent to a small public school, where it hap- 
pened that a very good tone prevailed, I learned that masturbation was 
bad form and unmanly. The proper thing was to save one’s self up for 
women — at about 18. I dropped the practice easily, in spite of indulging 
my imagination about coitus. I thought of the initiation witii prostitutes 
at 18, witli the mixed feelings that even the most combative soldier must 
regard the fray. The hypogastric feeling above referred to would come 
on— which I liked and disliked at the same time. Tlie first occasion on 
which I remember this feeling was when I got my first braces. Anything 
that harped on my sex produced it. Every time I received the sacra- 
ment, which I was forced to do very young, I repented of my intention, 
of whoring at 18 — as a man ‘must’ do — and afterward I relapsed to 
the expectation. Religion was a great reality to me, but it did not pro- 
duce the radical effect that the development of the romantic sentiment did 
later on. (Both my wife and I became freethinkers at about 30.) 

“Age 15-11. Road poetry and romance. Conceived a high ideal 
of faithfulness and constancy. What a mockery all this loyalty is, I 
said to myself, if a man has stultified it beforehand. That was no 
mere castle-building. * I had not understood what I was about in expect- 
ing to whore. Tlie critical feelings were now awakening, and what they 
produced was revulsion against the abuse of sex, which got stronger 
every year. It became plain that there would be no whoring or the 
like for me; I was far too proud and fastidious. I neglected iny tasks, 
which were uncongenial, and read a gi-eat deal of anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, which stood me in good stead later. As I rose in the school T was 
surprised to find the tone worse, but quite at the top it was better 
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again, and with my latest companions sex was never even mentioned. At 
14 I had a friend who importuned me to come into his bed, but I never 
would get under bis bedclothes, for the male sex i%els me powerfully 
in personal contact; he began to talk of masturbation, and now I can 
understand wbat he was aiming at. But my day-dreams of nymphs and 
dryads kept me in a state of perpetual tension, and erection was very 
frequent. The early morbid admiration of delicate women became 
replaced by admiration of health and strength combined with grace. 

“Age 17-18. 1 was given a cubicle in which my neighbor on the 
right masturbated noisily two or three times a week, and the one on 
the left every night, using intermittent friction to drag it out longer. 
One night, kneeling at my bedside, saying prayers, my attention was 
divided between theses and the occupation of my neighbor, when, after 
uot having masturbated for four years, — the critical years of develop- 
ment, — the hand flew to the phallus and 

‘pulses pounding through palms and trembling encircling lingers’ 
procured, in 'Wait Whitman’s language, ' 

'the wholesome relief, — repose, content.’ 

“I slept well and had a sense of elation at the proof of manhood, 
for we boys were anxious about whether we secreted semen or not, 'riie 
sexual obsession was tempered, and about three weeks later I had my 
first ‘pollution’ — the ‘angel of the night,’ as Mantegazza with better 
sense calls it. From that time on I had pollutions every, two or three 
weeks, with dreams sometimes of masturbation or of nymphs, or quite 
irrelevant matters. For a time these gave me perfect relief; then my 
‘dileotatio morosa’ began to grow again, and the phallus would become 
so sensitive that working about on the belly would liberate the orgasm. 

“Age 18-19. I had kept on persuading myself I was uot masturbat- 
ing — avoiding the use of the hand — but now I dropped this pretense, 
and frankly conceded the need to myself. I got done with it in a 
peremptory way and thought no more of it, I had no evil effects, moral 
or physical, and my mother would often oompliment me on my bright 
appearance tire morning after. At that time the appetite matured 
every seven to ten days, and, though I dreaded the idea of slavery to it, 
it would have been very hard to forego it. Headaches, which had begun 
to plague me from puberty on, grew rarer. Pollutions occurred in be- 
tween, but were less effectual. I had up to this point accepted the 
incidental pleasure under a sort of protest; but now I got over that 
too and I allowed what I would prefer to call an idio-erotism (rather 
than an auto-erotism) its way, always picturing beautiful nymphs to 
myself. Surroundings of natural beauty moved me to this kind 
of reverie, partly perhaps because I had once secretly observed a l»d 
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basking nuked sandy beach and toying -with himself. The recol- 

lection is wholly unsullied to me. Happening on one occasion, to check 
the stimulation about two-thirds way to orgasm, I experienced a minia- 
ture orgasm like tie childish one, hut with no declension of the tumes- 
cence, and I was able to repeat this inaneuver several times before the 
full orgasm. This I later practised in Coitus prolongatus — giving the 
partner time to come up. I had already got into the way of poising 
the feeling on its climax. The ejaculator reflex, being habituated to this, 
seems to set in with its throbs wlien the maneuver is simulated, though 
no semen has yet been poured into the bulbous portion for the ejaculators 
to act upon. If this play be broken off before the critical spasm — as is 
the American ‘Knrezza,’ etc. — ^there is no perceptible reaction, though an 
imsatisfled feeling remains. But when the act proceeds to emission and 
tlio poignant widercurrent of feeling sets in that ushers the ejaculation 
and may only last two to live seconds, it makes all the difference, and 
constitutional signs appear — perspiration, etc. Tliis leads to the question 
whether the critical sensation specially involves the sympathetic nervous 
system? Up to that point the process is nnder control, but then auto- 
matic. 

“An observation of practical importance to me at that time was 
this! I awoke in the morning after. it pollution at night, with an acute 
heiidaelie of a specific kind; and eredtioiiv! This had happened before, 
after pollution, and the erection suggested to me whether ‘a hair of the 
dog that bit me’ might not prove benefloial. As the excitation pro- 
ceeded, tlie pain in tlie head was directly drained away, as if I were 
drawing it out. Other pain is also relieved for the moment, such as 
neuralgia, but to return soon with interest. This, however, was specific 
and pure benefit. The next time I .got a had headache of this character, 
without preceding pollution, I tried the remedy, at about 10 A.M. The 
semen was copious and watery, and the relief was marked, but in an 
hour’s time the headache returned. I had never repeated the act at 
short interval, i.e., while the organs were under the influence of a 
previous act, and now I tried the effect of that. The seeond emission 
was also profuse, but much thicker, and the relief much greater. In 
about three hours the headache was, however, again intolerable, and, the 
connection being now clear, I ventured on a third act, which proved 
to be the moat voluptuous I had so far experienced, the nisus being far 
more intense. The semen was copious, but thick and ropy, with lumps 
as large as small peas that could scarcely be crushed with the 
finger, and yellow in color and rank in odor. After that I was per- 
fectly well and kept so. (The urethra was blocked so that I could with 
difficulty stroke the masses out.) Later I have examined such semen 
microscopically and found the speritiatozoa dead and disintegrating. My 
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periocl in my best years— 21 to 48 — was twice a week, the odd niunbei 
being an inconvenience, and I have since endeavored to avoid nccumula' 
tions, emptying the receptacles on the fourth, day, when I remem. 
bered the interval, even if the organs did not remind me. On the fifth 
day headache would otherwise appear and perhaps two acts be needful 
or, if I forgot about it for a week, three acts running. That I did not 
abuse the function the fact proves that every year I would forget about 
it two to three times and have to reso-rt to this drastic mode.i But 
there is quite a different headache that follows on indulgence during 
convalescence or when the system is; otherwise much lowered. Railway 
traveling greatly accentuates the need with me; also riding. Gidg 
aroused no physical desire, though I chiefly sought their society, and 
even after the genital tension was so pronounced, up to 20, 1 was troubled 
by the fact that women did not affect me sexually. About this‘ time a 
buxom girl I liked and whoi liked me vehemently laid her hand on my 
arm, in trying to persuade me to give up shooting. The phallus leaped 
simultaneously. That was my first seasnal experience — the proof that die 
nexus was established between the genital mechanism and the complex 
of feeling we call sexual. 

"Affe 24- At this age I went to stay at a house where there were 
two very pretty girls. 1 at once lost niy heart to the elder, L; B^, as she 
did to me (strong constitution, but refined nature; parents sound; 
brought up in the country; eleven months’ hreast-milk) . ‘What a mother 
she will make,’ I said to myself. Now began a time of the spiritual and 
physical' communion that I had pictured to myself 

“I am 60 now; she is 57. We are still likeilovers. No; not like 
J overs; we twe lovers. Of course, I do not mean to imply that sexual im- 
pressions have preponderated in our life, as they do in this account. Qxdte 
the contrary. We are both strong and, according to all accounts, Un- 
usually well preserved. We are very temperate. Since 48 I notice a 
gradual decline of the orotic propensity. It is now once in five or seven 

1 “A practical question arising out of the foregoing is whether 
such semen should he committed to the vaginal Its presence is 
knmvn to me by constitutional symptoms (toxic). It is the last to be 
expelled, and its degenerate germ-cells have no chance against those of 
the normal fluid deposited in preceding acts, supposing that to be re- 
tained. ■ But it may well happen that the prior emissions only reach 
the piouch, whereas the last is injected into the womb itself. I have 
frequently had the sense of the orifices of meatus and cervix matching 
directly, especially when she had powerful orgasm (including two con- 
ceptions), and of the semen being sucked from me rather than occluded 
in its exit, as also happens, requiring mo to relax the urge a little. At 
18 to 19 the semen of a ‘pollution’ has left tender red patches where it 
dried on the neighboring skin, and deep straw-colored stains in the 
linen.” 
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days. Sinco tlie menopause her propensity has declined markedly, but 
it is not extinct, and she delights as much as ever in my delight. She. 
began to menstruate at 12, was regular till 17; then got chlorotic for a 
feff months, soon recovered, though menstruation was often irregular, 
but never painful. Sexual experience began at 25. I have often 
wondered if a moderate self -gymnastic of the faculty, in Venturi’s sense, 
would not have educated her genital sphere, and made her a still better 
comrade— excluded the periods of irregularity and frigidity. The stage 
of latency was too protracted. We often noticed that, Avhen menstruation 
was due or nearly so, prolonged love-sports at bedtime would be followed 
by menstruation in the morning. We never were separated for longer 
than three months, and on that occasion, menstruation being delayed, 
she tried what masturbation would do to determine it, and with a posi- 
tive result. My need, though less, is as imperative as ever. Seminal 
headaches— as I would call them — ^liave ceased since 50; the accumula- 
tion only produces muddleheadedness. But I have not suffered accumula- 
tion over ten to at moat twelve days. The Quantity of semen is also 
less. The sensibility of the corpora has declined much; that of the 
glans is unimpaired. Erection is good. Orgasm takes two to four 
minutes to provoke, against forty to fifty seconds when young; it is 
in some respects even more enjoyable — perhaps less intense, hut much 
more prolonged. I have no reaction from indulgence. But I never press 
it; it always presses me. For overaecumulation, with headache or 
muddleheadedness, the wifely hand is more efSeaoious than the vulva. 
Even the most vivid dream of coitus fails to compass the orgasm now. 
The peripheral stimulus is essential. 

"In our ease physical and psychical intensity of emotion have gone 
hand in hand. I have become specialized to one woman, despite an 
erotic endowment certainly not meager. The pervasive fragrance makes 
one adore the whole sex, but my wife does not interpret this homage in a 
sexually promiscuous sense. We both agree in the principle that if one 
cannot Iiold the affection of the other there is no title to it. Tarde gays 
that constancy in love is rarely anything hut a voyage of discovery roimd 
the beloved object. I am perpetually maldng fresh discoveries. But her 
constancy, I mean the high level of her passion, is indepeadent of 
discoveries,” 
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Sexual Selection in Man 

I. TOUCH 2. SMELL 3. HEARING 4. VISION 




PREFACE. 


As IN' many other of these Studies, and perhaps more than, 
in most, the task attempted in the present volnme is mainly of 
a tentatiye and preliminary character. There is here little scope 
yet for the presentation of definite scientific results. However 
it may be in the physical universe, in the cosmos of science our 
knowledge must he nebulous before it constellates into definitely 
measurable shapes, and nothing is gained by attempting to 
anticipate the evolutionary process. Thus it is that here, for 
the most part, we have to content ourselves at present with the 
task of mapping out the field in broad and general outlines, 
bringing togetlier die facts and considerations which indicate the 
direction in which more extended and precise results will in the 
future be probably found. 

In his famous Descent of Man, wherein he first set forth 
the doctrine of sexual selection, Darwin injured an essentially 
sound principle by introducing into it a psychological confusion 
whereby the physiological sensory stimuli through which sexual 
selection operates were regarded as equivalent to testhetic pref- 
erences. This confusion misled many, and it is only within 
recent years (as has been set forth in the "Analysis of the Sex- 
ual Impulse” in the previous volume of these Studies) that the 
investigations and criticisms of numerous workers have placed 
the doctrine of sexual selection on a firm basis by eliminating its 
hazardous aesthetic element. Love springs up -as a response to 
a number of stimuli to tumescence, the object that most ade- 
quately arouses tumescence being that which evokes love; tlie 
question of esthetic beauty, although it develops on this basis, 
is not itself fundamental and need not even be consciously 
present at all. When we look at these phenomena in their broad- 
est biological aspects, love is only to a limited extent a response 
to beauty; to a greater extent beauty is simply a name for the 
complexus of stimuli which most adequately arouses love. If 
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m analyze tliese stimuli to tumescence as they proceed from a 
person of the opposite sex we find that they are all appeals whict 
must come through the channels of four senses : touchy smell 
hearing, and, atove all, vision. When a man or a woman ex- 
periences sexual love for one particular person from among the 
multitude by which he or she is surrounded, this is due to the 
influences of a group of stimuli coming through the channels 
of one or more of tlrese senses. There has been a sexual selection 
conditioned by sensory stimuli. This is true even of the finer 
and more spiritual influences that proceed from one person to 
another, although, iu order to grasp the phenomena adequately, 
it is best to insist on the more fundamental and less complex 
forms which they assume. In this sense sexual selection is no 
longer a hypotliesis concerning the truth of which it is possible 
to’ dispute; it is a self-evident fact. The difficulty is not as b 
its existence, hut as to the methods by which it: may be most 
precisely measured. It is fundamentally a psychological process, 
and should be approached from: the psychological side. ^ This is 
the reason for dealing with it here. Obscure as the psychological 
aspects of sexual selection still remain, they are full of fascina- 
tion, for they reveal to us: the more intimate sides of human 
evolution, of the process whereby man is molded into the shapes 
we know.; 
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SEXUAL SELECTION IN MAN. 


The External Sensory Stimuli Affecting Selection in Man — ^The 
Four Senses Involved. 

Tomesoenob — ^tlie process by 'wbich. tbe organism in 
brought into the physical and psychic state necessary to in.' 
sure conjugation and detumeseenee — ^to some extent comes 
about through the spontaneous action of internal forces. To 
that extent it is analogous to the physical and psychic changes 
which accompany the gradual filling of the bladder and pre- 
cede its evacuation. But even among animals who are by no 
means high in the zoological scale the process is more compli- 
cated than this. External stimuli act at eveiy stage, arousing 
or heightening the process of tumescence, and in normal human 
beings it may be said that the process is never completed with- 
out the aid of such stimuli, for even in the auto-erotic sphere 
external stimuli are still active, either actually or iu imagina- 
tion. 

The chief stimuli which influence tumescence and thus 
direct sexual choice come chiefly — indeed, exclusively — ^through 
the four senses of touch, smell, hearing, and sight. All the phe- 
nomena of sexual selection, so far as they are based externally, 
act through these four senses.^ The reality of the influence 
thus exerted may be demonstrated statistically even in civil- 


1 Taste must, I believe, be excluded, for if we abstract the parts of 
touch and smell, even in those abnormal sexual acts in wliieli it may 
seem to be affected, taste could scarcely have any influence. Mdst of 
our “tasting,” as Waller puts it, is done by the nose, which, in man, 
is in specially close relationship, posteriorly, with the mouth. There 
are at most four taste sensations — sweet, bitter, salt, and sour — if even 
all of these are simple tastes. What commonly pass for taste sensa- 
tions, as shown by some experiments of G. T. W. Patrick (Psychological 
Review, 1898, p. 160), are the composite results of the mingling of sen- 
sations of smell, touch, temperature, sight, and taste. 
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ized maiij and it has been shown that, as regards, for instanet 
eye-color, conjugal partners differ sensibly from the unmarried 
persons by whom they are surrounded. When, therefore, we 
are exploring the nature of the influence which stimuli, acting 
through the sensory channels, exert on the strength and direc- 
tion of the sexual impulse, we are intimately concerned witli 
tire process by which the actual form and color, not alone of 
living things generally, hut of our own species, have been 
shaped and are still being shaped. At the same time, it ia 
probable, we are exploring the mystery which underlies all the 
subtle appreciations, all the emotional undertones, which are 
woven in the web of the whole world as it appeals to us through 
those sensory passages by wliieh alone it can reach us. We are 
here , approaching, therefore, a fundamental subject of unsur- 
passable importance, a subject which has not yet been ac- 
curately explored save at a few isolated points and one which 
it is therefore impossible to deal with fully and adequately. 
Yet it cannot be passed over, for it enters into the whole psy- 
chology of the sexual instruct. 

Of the four senses — ^touch, smell, hearing, and , sight- 
with. which we are here concerned, touch is the most primitive, 
and it may be said to he the, most important, though.it is 
usually the last to malce its appeal felt. Smell, which occupies 
the chief place among many animals, is of comparatively less 
importancej though of considerable interest, in man; it is only 
less intimate and final than touch. Sight occupies an inter- 
mediate position, and on this account, and also on account of 
the, very great part played by vision in life generally as well 
as in art, it is the most important of all the senses from the 
human sexual point of view. Hearing, from the same point of 
view, is the most remote of all the senses in its appeal to tiie 
sexual impulse, and on that account it is, when it intervenes, 
among the first to make its influence felt. 



TOUCH. 


I. 

The Primitiye Clmraoter of the Skin — Its Qualities — Touch the 
Earliest Source of Sensory Pleasure — The Characteristics of Touch — ^As 
the Alpha and Omega of Afleetiou— The Sexual Organs a Special Adap- 
tation of Touch — Sexual Attraction as Originated by Touch — Sexual 
Hyperasatliesia to Touch — The Sexual Associations of Acne. 

■Wb are accustomed to regard the skin as mainly owing its 
existence to the need for the protection of the delicate vessels, 
nerves, viscera, and muscles underneath. Undoubtedly it per- 
forms, and by its tough and elastic texture is well fitted to 
perform, this extremely important service. But the skin is 
not merely a method of protection against the external world j 
it is also a metliod of bringing us into sensitive contact with 
die external world. It is thus, as the organ of touch, the seat 
of the most widely diffused sense we possess, and, moreover, 
die sense which is the most ancient and fundamental of all — 
the mother of the odier senses. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist that the primitive nature 
of the sensory function of the skin with the derivative nature 
of the other senses, is a well ascertained and demonstrable fact. 
The lower we descend in the animal scale, the more varied we 
find the functions of tlie skin to be, and if in the higher ani- 
mals much of die complexity has disappeared, that is only 
because the specialization of the various skin regions into dis- 
tinct orgaars has rendered tiiis complexity unnecessary. Even 
yet, however, in man himself the skin still retains, in a more or 
less latent condition, much of its varied and primary power, 
and the analysis of pathological and even normal phenomena 
serves to bring these old powers into clear light. 
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Woods Hutchinson {Studies in Human and OomparaUve Pathology 
1901, Chapters VII and VIII) has admirably set forth the immense im- 
portance of the sldn, as in the first place “a tissue which is silfi to 
tlie touch, the most exquisitely beautiful surface in the universe to the 
qye, and yet a wall of adamant against hostile attack. Impervious 
alike, by virtue of its wonderful responsive vitality, to moisture and 
drought, cold aud' heat, electrical changes, hostile bacteria, the moat 
virulent of poisons and tire deadliest of gases, it is one of the real 
Wonders of the World. More beautiful than velvet, softer and more 
pliable than silk, more impervious than rubber, and more durable under 
exposure than steel, well-nigh as resistant to electric currents as glass, 
it is one of the toughest and most dougerproof substances in the threa 
kingdoms of nature” (although, as this author adds, we “hardly daro 
permit it to see the sunlight or breathe the open air”). But it is 
more than this. It is, as Woods Hutchinson expresses it, the oreator 
of the entire body; its embryonic infoldings form the alimentary canal, 
the brain, the spinal cord, while every sense is but a specialization of 
its general organic activity. It is furthermore a kind of “skin-heart,” 
promoting the circulation by its own energy; it is the great heat- 
regulating organ of the body; it is an excretory organ only second to 
the kidneys, which descend from it, and finally it still remains the seat 
of touch. 

It may be added that the extreme beauty of the skin as a surface 
is very clearly brought out by the inadequacy of the comparisons com- 
monly used in order to express its beauty. Snow, marble, alabaster, 
ivory, milk, cream, silk, velvet, and all the other conventional similes 
furnish, surfaces which from any point of view are ineomparahly inferior 
to the skin itself. {Cf. Stratz, Die Sohonheit des Weibliohen KSrpers, 
Chapter XII.) 

With reference to" the extraordinary vitality of the skin, em- 
phasized by Woods Hutchinson, it may be added that, when experi- 
menting on the skin with the electric current. Waller found that 
healthy skin showed signs of life ten days or more after excision. 
It has been found also that fragments of skin which have been pre- 
served in sterile fluid for even as long as nine months may still be 
successfully transplanted on to the body. {British Medical Jourml, 
July 10, 1902.) 

Everything indicates, remark Stanley Hall and Donaldson (“Motor 
Sensations in the Skin,” Mind, 1885), that the skin is “not only the 
primeval and most reliable source of our loiowledge of the external 
world or the archteological field of psychology,” but a field in which 
work may shed light on some of the most fundamental problems of 
psychic action. Groos {Spiele der Mensohen, pp. 8-16) also deals with 
the primitive character of touch sensations. 
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Toucli sensations are ■without doubt the first of all the sensory 
impressions to prove pleasurable. We should, indeed, expect this from 
the fact that the skin reflexes have alr6ad,y appeared before birth, whila 
a pleasurable sensitiveness of the lips is doubtless a factor in the 
child’s response to the contact of the maternal nipple. Very early 
memories of sensory pleasure seem -to be fretjuently, perhaps most fre- 
quently, tactile in character, though this fact is often disguised in recol- 
lection, owing to tactile impression being vague and diffused; there is 
thus in Elizabeth Potwin’s “Study of Early Memories” {Psychological 
BevioWi November, 1901) no separate group of tactile memories, and 
the more elaborate investigation by Colegrove (“Individual Memories,” 
Amerwan Journal of Psychology, January, 1899) yields no decisive re- 
sults under this head. See, however, Stanley Hall’s valuable study, 
“Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self,” Amerioan Journal of 
Psychology, April, 1898. Killpe has a discussion of the psychology of 
cutaneous sensations {Outlines of Psychology [English translation], 
pp. 87 et seq.) . 

Harriet Martineau, at the beginning of her Autobiography, re- 
ferring to tho vivid character of tactile sensations in early childhood, 
remarks, concerning an early memory of touching a velvet button, that 
“the rapture of -the sensation was really monstrous.” And a lady tells 
me that one of her earliest memories at the age of 3 is of the exquisite 
sensation of the casual contact of a cool stone with tho vulva in 
■the act of uiinatmg. Such sensations, of course, cannot be ■termed 
speoifleally sextml, though they help to furnish the tactile basis on 
which the specifically sexual sensations develop. 

The elementary sensitiveness of the skin is shown by the fact 
that moderate excitation sufiSces to raise tlie temperature, while Heiden- 
liain and others have sho:rvn that in animals cutaneous stimuli modify 
the sensibility of ■tlie brain cortex, slight stimulus increasing excit- 
ability and strong stimulus diminishing it. P6r6 has shown that the 
slight stimulus to the skin furnished by placing a piece of metal on. 
■the arm or elsewhere suffices to increase the output of work with the 
ergograph. (E6r6, Comptes Rendus Soci6tS de Biologic, July 12, 1902; 
id. Pathologic des Emotions, pp. 40 et seq.) 

Pf'rfi found that the application of a mustard plaster to the skin, 
or an ioebag, or a liot-wnter bottle, or even a light touch with a 
paiuter’s brush, all exerted a powerful effect in increasing muscular 
work with the ergograph. “The tonic effect of cutaneous excitation,” 
he remarks, “throws light on the psj'eliology of the caress. It is al- 
ways tho most sensitive parts of the body which seek to give or ■to 
receive caresses. Many animals rub or liek each other. The mucous 
surfaces share in this irritability of the skin. Tlie kiss is not only oni 
expression of feeling; it is a means of provoking it. Cataglottism is by 
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no means eonfliied to pigeons. Tlie tonic yalxie of cutaneous stimula. 
tion is indeed a commonly ancopted idea. Wrestlers rub their hands 
or limbs, and the band-shake also is not without its physiological 
basis. 

Cutaneous excitations may cause painful sensations to cease, Many 
massage practices which favor work act ehielly as sensorial stimulants' 
on this account many nervous persons cannot abandon them, and the 
Gi'eeks and Romans found in massage not only health, but pleasure. 
Lauder Brunton regards many common manoeuvres, like scratching 
the head and pulling the mustache, as methods of dilating the blood- 
vessels of the brain by stimulating the facial nerve. The motor re- 
actions of cutaneous excitations favor this hypothesis.” (PSr6, Travail 
et Plaisir, Chapter XV, “Influence des Excitations du Toucher sur le 
Travail.” ) 

The main characteristics of the primitive sense of touch 
are its wide diffusion over the whole body and the massive 
vagueness and imprecision of the messages it sends to the brain. 
This is the reason why it is, of all the senses, the least intel- 
lectual and the least jesthetic; it is also the reason why it is, 
of all the senses, the most profoundly emotional. “Touch,” 
wl’ote Bain in his Emotions and Will, “is both the alpha and 
the omega of affection,” and he insisted on the special sig- 
nideance in this connection of. “tenderness” — a characteristic 
emotional quality of affection which is directly founded on sen- 
sations of touch. If tenderness is the alpha of affection, even 
between the sexes, its omega is to be found in the sexual em- 
brace, which may be said to he a method of obtaining, through 
a specialized organization of the skin, the most exquisite and 
intense sensations of touch. 

“We believe nothing is so exciting to the instinct or mere passion 
as the presence of the hand or those tactile caresses which mark affec- 
tion,” states the anonymous author of an article on “Woman in her 
Psychological Relations,” in the Jow'nal of Psychological Medidw, 
1851. “They are the most general stimuli in lower animals. The first 
recourse in difficulty or danger, and the primary solace in anguish, 
for -woman is the bosom of her husband or her lover. She seeks solace 
and protection and repose on tliat part of the body where she herself 
places the objects of her own affection. Woman appears to have the 
same instinctive impulse in this respect all over the world,” 
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It is because the sexual orgasm is founded on a special 
adaptation and intensideation of touch sensations that the sense 
of touch generally is to be regarded as occupying the very first 
place in reference to the sexual emotions. T'ere, Mantegazzaj 
Penta, and most other -writers on this question are here agi'eed. 
Touch sensations constitute a vast gamut for the expression 
of affection, -with at one end- tlie note of minimum personal 
affection in the brief and limited touch involved by the con- 
ventional hand-shake and the conventional kiss, and at tlie 
other end the final and intimate contact in ■\vhich passion finds 
the supreme satisfaction of its most profound desire. The in- 
tei'mecliate region has its gi-eat sigmificance for us because it 
offers a field in -wliich affection has its full scope, but in -svliieh 
every road may possibly lead to the goal of sexual love. It 
is the intimacy of touch contacts, their inevitable approach 
to tlie tlireshold of sexual emotion, which leads to a jealous 
and instinctive parsimony in the contact of skin and skin and 
to the tendency -with the increased sensitiveness of the nervous 
system involved by civilization to restrain even the conven- 
tional touch inauifestation of ordinary affection and esteem. 
In Cliina fathers leave off kissing their daughters while they 
are still yoimg children. In England the kiss as an ordinary 
gi-eeting between men and women — a custom inherited from 
classic and early Christian antiquity — still persisted to the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. In Prance the same custom 
existed in the seventeenth century, but in the middle of that 
century was beginning to he regarded as dangerous,^ while at 
the present time the conventional kiss on the cheek is strictly 
differentiated from the kiss on the mouth, which is reserved 
for lovers. Touch contacts between person and person, other 
than those limited and de'iined by custom, tend to become 
either unpleasant — as an undesired intrusion into an intimate 
sphere — or else, when occurring between man and woman at 
some peculiar moment, they may make a powerful reverbera- 
tion in the emotional and more specifically sexual sphere. One 


1 A. franklin, Les Soins de Toilette, p. 81. 
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man falls in love witli his future wife because he has to carry 
her upstairs with a sprained anlde. Another dates his love- 
story from a romp in winch his cheek accidentally came in con- 
tact with tliat of his future wife. A woman will sometimes 
instinctively strive to attract the attention of the man who 
appeals to her by a peculiar and prolonged pressure of the 
hand — the only touch contact permitted to her. Dante, as 
Penta has remarked, refers to ^'sight or touch” as tlie two 
channels through which a woman’s love is revived {Purgatorio, 
YIII, 76). Even the hand-shake of a sympathetic man ig 
enough in some chaste and sensitive women to produce sexual 
excitement or sometimes even the orgasm. The cases in which 
love arises from the influence of stimuli coming through the 
sense of touch are no doubt frequent, and they would he still 
more frequent if it were not that the very proximity of this 
sense to tlie sexual sphere causes it to be guarded with a care 
which in the case of the other senses it is impossible to exercise, 
This intimacy of touch and the reaction agatust its sexaal ap- 
proximations leads to what James has called “the mtisexual 
instinct, the instinct of personal isolation, the actual repulsive- 
ness to us of the idea of intimate contact with most of the 
persons we meet, especially those of our own sex,” He refers 
in this connection to tlie unpleasantness of the sensation felt on 
occupying a seat still warm from the body of anotlier peTson.i 
The Catholic Church has always recognized the risks of vul- 
uptuous emotion involved in tactile contacts, and the facility 
with which even the most innocent contacts may talce on a 
libidinous character. 2 

The following obaerYatioua were written by a lady (aged 30) who 
has never bad sexual relationships: “I am only conscious of a very 
sweet and pleasurable emotion wlien coming in contact with honorable 
men, and consider that a comparison can be made between the idealism 
of such emotions and those of music, of beauties of Nature, and of pro- 
ductions of art. While studying and writing articles upon a new sub- 


1 W. James, Principles of Psychology, vol. ii. p. 347. 

2 Numerous passages from the theologians bearing on this point 
are brought together in Moeohialogia, pp. 221-226. 
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ject I oratie in contact with a specialist, who rendered me considerable 
aid, and, one day, while jointly correcting a piece of work, he touched 
my hand. This produced a sweet and pure sensation of thrill tlu-ougli 
the whole system. I said nothing; in fact, was too thrilled for speech; 
and never to this day have shown any responsive action, but for 
months at certain periods, generally twice a month, I have experi- 
enced the most pleasurable emotions. I have seen this friend twice 
since, and have a curious feeling that I stand on one side of a hedge, 
while he is on the other, and, as neither makes an approach, pleasure 
of the highest kind is experienced, hut not allowed to go beyond reason- 
able and health-giving bounds. In some moments I feel overcame by 
a sense of mastery by this man, and yet, feeling that any approach 
wo'ild be undignified, some pleasure is experienced in restraining and 
keeping within proper hounds this passional emotion. All these thrills 
of pleasurable emotion possess a psychic value, and, so long as the 
nervous system is kept in perfect health, they do not seem to have 
the power to injure, but rather one is able to utilize the passionate 
emotions as weapons for pleasni-e and work.” 

Various parts of the skin surface appear to have special sexual 
sensitiveness, peculiarly marked in many individuals, especially women; 
BO that, as Ford remarks {L’lnstinot Seatuel, second edition, 1Q02, p. 
130), contact stimulation of the lips, lob© of ear, nape of neck, little 
finger, knee, etc., may suffice even to produce the orgasm. Some sex- 
ually hyperffisthetio women, as has already been noted, experience this 
when shaking hands with a man who is attractive to them. In some 
neurotic persons this sensibility, as F6r6 shows, may exist in so mor- 
bid a degree that even the contact of the sensitive spot with unattrac- 
tive persons or inanimate objects may produce the orgasm. In this bon- 
nection reference may be made to the well-known fact that in some 
hysterical subjects there are so-called “erogenous zonesi” simple pres- 
sure on which sufFiees to evoke the complete orgasm. There is, per- 
haps, some significance, from our present point of view, in the fact 
that, as emphasized by Savill (“Hysterical Skin Symptoms,” Lcunoet, 
January 30, 1904), the skin is one of the very best places to study 
hysteria. 

The intimate connection between the sldn and the sexual sphere 
Is also shown in pathological conditions of the akin, especially in acne 
as well as simple pimples on the face. The sexual development of 
puberty involves a development of hair in various regions of the body 
which previously were hairless. As, however, the sebaceous glands on 
the face and elsewhere are the vestiges of former hairs and survive from 
a period when the whole body was hairy, they also tend to experience 
in an abortive manner this same impulse. Thus, we may say that, with 
the development of the sexual organs at puberty, there is correlated ex- 
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citement of the whole pilo-sebaceous apparatus. In the regions where 
this apparatus is vestigial, and notably in the face, this abortive at- 
tempt of the hair-follicles and their sebaceous appendages to produce 
hairs tends only to disorganization, and simple comedones or pustular 
aene pimples are liable to occur. As a rule, acne appears about puberty 
and dies out slowly during adolescence. While fairly common in young 
women, it is usually much less severe, hut tends to be exacerbated 
at the menstrual periods; it is also apt to appear at the change of 
life. (Stephen Mackenzie, “The Etiology and Treatment of Acne Vul- 
garis,” British Medical Journal, September 29, 1894. Laycock [Uervous 
Diseases of Women, 1840, p. 23] pointed out that acne occurs chiefly in 
those parts of the surface covered by sexual hair, A lucid account of 
the origin of aene will be found in Woods Hutchinson’s Stwlies in 
Human and Coniparatwe Pailtology, pp. 179-184. G. J. Engelmann 
[“The I-Iystaro-neuroses,” Qynoeeological Transactions, 1887, pp. 124 et 
seq.] discusses various pathological disorders of the skin as reflex dis- 
turbances originating in the sexual sphere.) 

The influence of menstruation in exacerbating acne has been called 
in question, but it seems to he well (^tablished. Thus, Bulkley ("Rela- 
tion between Certain Diseases of the Skin and the Menstrual Pune- 
tion,” Tramaetions of the Medical Society of New York, 1901, p, 328) 
found that, in 510 oases of aene in women, 145, or nearly one-third, 
were worse about the monthly period. Sometimes it only appeared 
during menstruation. The exacerbation occurred much more frequently 
just before than just after the period. There was usually some dis- 
turbance of menstruation. Various other disorders of the skin show a 
similar relationship to menstruation. 

It has been asserted that masturbation is a frequent or constant 
cause of acne at puberty. (See, e.g., discussion in British Medical 
Journal, July, 1882.) This cannot be accepted. Acne very frequently 
occurs without masturbation, and masturbation is very frequently prac- 
ticed without producing acne. At the same time we may well believe 
that at the period of puberty, when the pilo-sebaceous system is already 
in. sensitive touch avith the sexual system, the shook of frequently re- 
peated masturbation may (iu the same way as disordered menstru- 
ation) have its repercussion on the skin. Thus, a lady has informed 
me that at about the age of 18 she found that frequently repeated 
masturbation was followed by the appearance of comedones. 
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Ticklislmsss — Its Origin and Significance — The Psychology of Tick- 
lj])g Laughter — Laughter as a ICind of Detmnescanee — The Sexual Re- 
lationships of Itching — The Pleasure of Tickling — Its Decrease with 
Ago and Sexual Activity. 


Todoh, as lias already been remarked, is the least intel- 
lectual of the senses. There is, howcTcr, one form of touch 
sensation— that is to say, ticldishness — ^\vhich is of so special 
and peculiar a nature that it has sometimes been put aside in 
a class apart from all other touch sensations. Scaliger pro- 
posed to class titillation as a sixth, or separate, sense. Alrute, 
of Upsala, regards tickling as a milder degree of ‘tching, and 
considers that the two together constitute a sensation of dis- 
tinct quality with distinct end-organs for the mediation of 
that quality. 1 However we may regard this extreme view, 
tickling is certainly a specialized modification of touch and it 
is at the same time the most intellectual mode of touch sen- 
sation and that with tlio closest connection with the sexual 
sphere. To regard tickling as an intellectual manifestation may 
cause surprise, more especially when it is remembered that 
ticldishness is a form of sensation which reaches full develop- 
ment very early in life, and it has to he admitted tliat, as com- 
pared even with the messages that may be sent through smell 
and taste, the intellectnal element in ticldishnes.? remains small. 
But its presence here has been independently recognized by 
various investigators. Groos points out the psychic factor in 
tickling as evidenced by the impossibility of self -tickling. ^ 
Louis Eobinson considers that ticldishness “appears to be one 
of the simplest developments of mechanical and automatic nerv- 
ous processes in the direction of the complex functioning of 


lAlmtz’s views are summarized in Psyohologhal Review, Sept., 

1901, 


2 Die Sviele der Mensohen, 1899, p. 206. 
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the higher centres which comes within tlie scope of psychology,”! 
Stanley Hall and Allin remark that "these minimal touch ex- 
citations represent the very oldest stratum of psychic life in the 
sonl,”2 Hirman Stanley, in. a somewhat similar manner 
pushes the intellectual element in ticklishness very far back 
and associates it with “tentacnJar experience.” “By temporary 
self-extension/’ he remarks, “even low amceboid organisms have 
slight, but suggestive, touch experiences that stimulate very 
general and violent reactions, and in higher organisms ex- 
tended touch-organs, as tentacles, antennae, hair, etc., become 
permanent and very delicately sensitive organs, where minimal 
contacts have very distinct and powerful reactions." Thus 
ticklishness would be the survival of long passed ancestral tentac- 
ular experience, which, originally a stimulation producing in- 
tense agitation and alarm, has now become merely a play activity 
and a source of keen pleasure.^ 

We need not, however, go so far back in the zoological 
series to explain tlie origin and significance of tickling in the 
human species. Sir J. Y. Simpson suggested, in an elaborate 
study of the position of the child in the womb, tliat the ex- 
treme excitomotory sensibility of the skin in various regions, 
such as the sole of the foot, the Icnee, the sides, which already 
exists before birth, has for its object the excitation and pres- 
ervation of the muscular movements necessary to keep the foetus 
in the most favorable position in the womb.* It is, in fact, 
certainly the case that the stimulation of all the ticklish regions 
in tliG body tends to produce exactly that curled up position 
of extreme muscular flexion and general ovoid shape which is 
the normal position of the foetus in the womb. We may well 
believe that in tlris early developed reflex activity we have tlie 


1 L. Kobinaon, art. “Ticklishness,” Tulce’s Diotianary of Psyclwlog- 
ioal Medicine, 

2 Stanley Hall and Allin, “Tickling and Laughter,” American Jow- 
nal of Psychology, October, 1897. 

3 H. M. Stanley, “Remarks on Tickling and Laughter,” Amerkan 
Journal of Psychology, vol. ix, January, 1898. 

4 Simpson, “On the Attitude of the Foetus in Utero,” Olstetrio 
Memoirs, 1850, vol. ii. 
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basis of that some-what more comp-lex ticklislmess which appears 
somewhat later. 

The mental element in tickling is indicated by the fact 
that even a child, in whom ticklislmess is highly developed, 
cannot tickle hinaself; so that tickling is not a simple reflex. 
This fact was long ago pointed out by Erasmus Darwin, and 
he accounted for it hy supposing that voluntary exertion dimin- 
ishes tlie energy of sensation.^ Tliis explanation is, however, 
inadmissible, for, although we cannot easily tickle ourselves 
by tlie contact of the skin with our own fingers, we can do so 
with tlie aid of a foreign body, like a feather. We may per- 
haps suppose that, as ticldishness has probably developed under 
the influence of natural selection as a method of protection 
against attack and a warning of the approach of foreign bodies, 
its end would be defeated if it involved a simple reaction to 
tlie contact of the organism with itself. This need of protection 
it is which involves [he necessity of a miniinal excitation pro- 
ducing a maximal effect, though the mechanism whereby tliis 
talces place has caused considerable discussion. We may, it 
is probable, best account for it by invoking the summation- 
irradiation theory of pain-pleasure, the summation of the stim- 
uli in their course tlirougli the nerves, aided by capillary con- 
gestion, leading to iri’adiation due to anastomoses between the 
tactile corpuscles, not to speak of the much wider irradiation 
which is possible by means of central nervous connections. 

Prof. C. L. Herrick adopts this explanation of the phenomena of 
-tickling, and rests it, in part, on Dogiel’s study of the tactile corpuscles 
(“Psychological Corollaries of Modern Neurological Discoveries,” Jour- 
ml of Comparative neurology, March, 1898) . The following remarks 
of Prof. A, Allin may also be quoted in further explanation of the same 
theory; “So far as ticklishness is concerned, a very important factor in 
the production of this feeling is undoubtedly that of the summation of 
stimuli. In a research of Stirling’s, carried on under Ludwig’s direction, 
it was shown that reflex eontraotions only occur from repeated shocks 
to the nerve-centres — that is, through summation of sueoesaive stimuli. 
That this result is also due in some degree to an alternating increase 


1 Erasmus Darwin, Zoonomia, Sect. XVII, 4. 
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in the sensibility of the yaxious areas in question from altered supply of 
blood is reasonably certain. As a consequence of this summation- 
process there would result in many cases and in cases of excessive 
nervous discharge the opposite of pleasure, namely: pain. A number 
of instances have been recorded of death resulting from tickling, and 
there is no reason to doubt the truth of the statement that Simon de 
Montfort, during the persecution of the Alhigenses, put some of them 
to deatli by tickling the soles of their feet with a feather. An addi- 
tional causal factor in the production of tickling may lie in the nature 
and structure of the nervous: process involved in perception in general. 
According to certain histological researches of recent years we know 
that between the sense-organs and the central nervous system there 
exist closely connected chains of conductors or neurons, along which 
an impression received by a single sensory cell on the periphery is 
propagated avalanchelike through an increasing niunber of neurons 
until the brain is reached. If on the periphery a single cell is excited 
the avalanchelike process continues until finally hundreds or thousands 
of nerve-cells in the oortox are aroused to oonaiderahle activity. Golgi, 
HamOn y Cajal, Koelliker, Held, Eetzius, and others have demonstrated 
the histological basis of this law for vision, hearing, and smell, and 
we may safely assume from the phenomena of tickling that the sense 
of touch is not lacking in a similar arrangement. May not a sug- 
gestion be offered, with Some plausibility, that even in ideal or repre- 
sentative tickling, where tiokling results, say, from someone pointing 
a. finger at the ticklish places, this avalanchelike process may he incited 
from central centres, thus producing, although in a modified degree, 
the pleasant plienomena in question? As to the deepest oansal factor, 
I should say that tickling is the result of vasomotor shock.” (A. Allin, 
“On Laughter,” PsyohologioaX Review, May, 1903.) 

The intellectual element in tickling comes out in its con- 
nection with laughter and the sense of the comic, of which 
it may be said to constitute the physical basis. While we are 
not here concerned with laughter and the comic sense, — a sub- 
ject which has lately attracted considerable attention, — it may 
be instructive to point out that there is more than an analogy 
between laughter and the phenomena of sexual tumescence and 
detumescence. The process whereby prolonged tickling, with 
its nervous summation and irradiation and accompanying hy- 
peraeniia, finds sudden relief in an explosion of laughter is a 
real example of tumescence — as it has been defined in the study 
in another volume entitled “An Analysis, of the Sexual lui- 
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pulse” — ^I’esulting finally in the orgasm of cletumescence. The 
reality of the connection between the sexual embrace and tick- 
ling is indicated by the fact that in some languages, as in that 
of the Puegians,! the same word is applied to both. That 
ordinary ticlding is not sexual is due to the circumstances of 
the case and the regions to which the tickling is applied. If, 
however, the tickling is applied within the sexual sphere, then 
there is a tendency for orgasm to take place instead of laughter. 
The connection which, through the phenomena of tickling, 
laughter tlius bears to the sexual sphere is well indicated, as 
Groos has pointed out, by the fact that in sexually-minded, 
people sexual allusions tend to produce laughter, this being the 
method by which they ai-e diverted from the risks of more 
specifically sexual detumescence. ^ 

Eefereiioe lias been made to the view of Alrutz, according to 
wliioh tickling is a milder degree of itching. It is more convenient and 
probably more correct to regard itching or pruritus, as it is termed in 
its patliological forms, as a distinct sensation, for it does not arise 
under precisely tlio same conditions as tickling nor is it relieved in 
the same way. There is interest, however, in pointing out in this oon- 
neotion that, like tickling, itching has a real parallelism to the special- 
ized se.xual sensations. Bronson, who has very ably interpreted the 
sensations of itching (New York Neurological Society, October 7, 1890; 
Medical News, February 14, 1903, and summarized in the British 
Medical Journal, March 7, 1903; and elsewhere), regards it as a per- 
version of the sense of touch, a dysiesthesia due to obstructed nerve- 
excitation with imperfect conduction of the generated force into corre- 
lated nervous energy. The scratching which relieves itching directs the 
nervous energy into freer channels, sometimes substituting for the pru- 
ritus either painful or voluptuous sensations. Such voluptuous sensa- 
tions may bo regarded as a generalized aphrodisiac sense comparable to 
the specialized sexual orgasm. Bronson refers to the significant fact 
tliat itching occurs so frequently in the sexual region, and- states that 
sexual neurasthenia is sometimes the only discoverable cause of genital 
and anal pruritus. (Cf. discussion on pruritus, British Medical Journal, 

iHyades and Deniker, Mission Scientifique du Cap Horn, vol. vii. 
p. 296. 

2 Such an interpretation is supported by the arguments of W. Mc- 
Dougall (“The Theory of Laughter,” Nature, February 5, 1903), who 
contends, without any reference to the sexual field, that one of the ob- 
jects of laughter is automatically to “disperse our attention.” 
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November 30, 1806.) Gilman, again (American Journal of Psychology 
vi, p. 22), considers that scratching, as well as sneezing, is comparabla 
to coitus. 

The sexual embrace has an intimate connection witli the 
phenomena of tickKshness which could' not fail to be recog- 
nized. This connection is, indeed, the basis of Spinoza’s famous 
definition of love, — ‘‘‘^Amor est Utillatio quondam concomitanU 
idea cmsm externcs/’ — a statement which seems to be reflected 
in Chamfort’s definition of love as 'TSchange de deux fantaisies, 
et le contact de de-ux epidermes.'” The sexual act, says Gowers, 
is, in fact, a shin reflex. i "The sexual parts,” Hall and Allin 
state, “have a ticklislinesg as unique as tlreir function and as 
keen as their importance.” Herrick finds the supreme illus- 
tration of the summation and irradiation theory of tickling in 
tire phenomena of erotic excitement, and points out that in 
harmony with this the skin of the sexual region is, as Dogiel 
has shown, that portion of the body in which tire tactile cor- 
puscles are most thoroughly and elaborately provided with 
anastomosing fibres. It 1ms been pointed out^ that, when ordi- 
nary tactile sensibility: is partially abolished, — especially in 
hemianaestliesia in the insane, — some sexual disturbance is spe- 
cially apt to be found in association. 

In young children, in girls even when they are no longer 
children, and occasionally in men, tickling may be a source of 
acute pleasure, which in very early life is not sexual, but later 
tends to become so under circumstances predisposing to the pro- 
duction of erotic emotion,, and especially when the nervous 
system is keyed up to a high tone favorable for the production 
of the maximum effect of tickling. 

“When young,” writes a lady aged 28, "I was extremely fond of 
being tickled, and I am to some extent etill. Between the ages of 10 
and 12 it gave me exquisite pleasure, which I now regard os sexual 

1 Even the structure of the vaginal mucous membrane, it may be 
noted, is analogous to that of the skin. D. Berry Hart, “Note on tbs 
Development of the Clitoris, Vagina, and Hymen,” Trmsaciions of the 
Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, vol. xxi, 1896, 

2W. H. B. Stoddart, “Anmsthesia in the Insane,” Journal of 
Mental Science, October, 1899. 
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in oharnoter. I used to bribe my younger sister to tickle my feet until 
she was tired.” 

Stanley Hall and Allin in their investigation of the phenomena, 
of tickling, largely carried out among young women teachers, found 
that in 80 clearly marked cases ticklishness was more marked at one 
time than another, “as 'when they have been ‘carrying on,’ or are in 
a happy mood, are nervous or unwell, after a good meal, when being 
washed, when in perfect health, when with people they like, etc.” 
(Hall and Allin, “Tickling and Laughter,” American Journal of 
Psychology, October, 1897.) It will be observed that most of the con- 
ditions mentioned are such as would be favorable to ecccitations of an 
emotionally sexual character. ! 

The palms of the hands may be very ticklish during sexual excite- 
ment, especially in women, and Moll (Kontrdre Secoualempfindung, p. 
180) remarks that in soma men titillation of the skin of the back, of 
the feet, and even of the forehead evokes erotic feelings. 

It may be added that, as might be expected, titillation of the skin 
often has the same significance in animals as in man. “In some ani- 
mals,” remarks Louis Robinson (art. “Ticklishness,” Diciionary of 
Psychological Medicine), “local titillation of the skin, tliough in parts 
remote from the reproductive organs, plainly acts indirectly upon 
them as a stimulus. Thus, Harvey records that, by stroking the back 
of a favorite parrot (which he had possessed for years and supposed 
to he a male), he not only gave the bird gratification, — which was the 
sole Intention of the illustrioua physiologist,— but also caused it to 
reveal its sex by laying an egg.” 

The sexual significance of ticlding is very clearly indicated 
by the fact that the general ticklishness of the body, -which is, 
so marked in children and in young girls, greatly dinainishes, 
as a rnle, after sexual relationships have been established. Dr. 
Gina Lombroso, -who investigated the cutaneous reflexes, found 
-that both die abdominal and plantar reflexes, 'which are -well 
marked in childhood and in young people between the ages of 
15 and 18, -were much diminished in older persons, and to a 
greater extent in women than in men, to a greater extent in 
the abdominal region than on the soles of the feetji her re^’ 
suits do not directly show the influence of sexual relationship, 
but they have an indirect bearing which is worth noting. 

1 Grina Lombroso, “Sur les Reflexes CutajiSs,” International Con 
grcBS of Criminal Anthropology, Amsterdam, Oomptes Mendus, p. 295. 

2 
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' ■ Tlie difference in ticldisliness between the ■ unmarried 
woman and the married woman corresponds to their difference 
in degree of , modesty. Bo tli. modesty and ticklishness may be 
said to be characters which are no longer needed. ^ From this 
point of riew the general ticklishness of the skin is a kind of 
body modesty. It is so even apart from any sexual significance 
of tickling, and Louis Eobinson has pointed out tliat in young 
apes, puppies, and other lilce animals the most ticklish regions 
correspond to the most vulnerable spots in a fight, and- that 
consequently in the mock fights of early life skill in defending 
diese spots is attained. 

Iii Iceland, according to Margaretlie PilliOs (as quoted by Max 
Bartels, Zeitsohrift fiir Btlunologie, 1900, lit. 2-3, p. 57), It may be 
known whether a youth is pure or a maid is intact by their susceptibiliiy 
to tickling. It is considered a bad sign if that is lost. 

I am. indebted to a medical correspondent for the following com- 
munioation.: “Married women, have told me' that they find that after 
marriage they are not ticklish under the arms hr on the breasts, though 
before marriage any tickling or touching in these regions, especially by 
a man, would make them jump or get hysterical or ‘queer,’ as they 
call it. Before coitus the sexual energy seems to he dissipated along 
all the nerve-channels and especially along the secondary sexual routes, 
— the breasts, nape of neck, eyebrows, lips, cheeks, armpits, and hair 
thereon, etc., — but after marriage the surplus energy is diverted from 
these sceondary channels, and- response to tickling is diminished. I ha-ve 
often noted in insane cases,:. especially mania in adolescent : girls, that 
they are excessively ticklish. . Again, in ordinary .routine practice I 
have observed that, though married women show no ticldishnosa dur- 
ing aiiseultation and percussion of the. chest,, tlijs is by no means al- 
ways so in yoiing'^rls. Perhaps -ticklishtiess in 'virgins is Nature’s 
self -protection against rape and sexual advances, and ' the young' girl 
instinctively wishing: ■; to ' hide the armpits, : . breasts, and other ticklish 
regions, tucks herself up to prevent those parts being, touched., The 
married woman, being in love -with a . man., does not shut up these parts, 
as she reciprocates the advances that he makes; she no longer- r^uires 
ticldishneas as a protection against sexuhl aggression,” 
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The Secondary Sexual Skin Centres — Orifloial Contacts — Oiuinilingua 
and Fellatio — The Kiss — The Nipples — ^The Sympathy of the Breasts 
with the Primary Sexual Centres— This Connection Operatire both, 
through the Neryes and through the Blood — The Influence of Lactation 
on the Sexual Centres — Suckling and Sexual Emotion — The Significance 
of the Association between Suckling and Sexual Emotion — ^This Asso- 
ciation as a Cause of Sexual Perversity. 

■We have seen that the sldn generally has a high degree 
of sensibility, which, frequently tends to he m more or less 
definite association with the sexual centres. We have seen also 
tliat tlie central and specific sexnal sensation, the sexual em- 
bi'ace itself, is, in large measure, a specialized kind of skin 
reflex. Between the generalized skin sensations and the great 
primary sexual centre of sensation there are certain secondary 
sexual centres which, on account of their importance, may here 
be briefly considered. 

These secondary centres have in common the fact that 
they always involve the entrances and the exits of the body — 
the regions, that is, where skin merges into mucous membrane, 
and where, in the course of evolution, tactile sensibility has 
become highly reflned. It may, indeed, he said generally of 
these frontier regions of the body that their contact with the 
same or a similar frontier region in another person of opposite 
sex, under conditions otherwise favorable to tumescence, will 
tend to produce a minimum and even sometimes a m.aximum 
degree of sexnal excitation. Contact of these regions with each 
other or with the sexnal region itself so closely simulates the 
central sexual reflex that channels are set up for the same 
nervous energy and secondary sexual centres are constituted. 

It is important to remember that the phenomena we are 
here concerned with are essentially normal. Many of them are 
commonly spoken of as perversions. In so far, however, as 
they are aids to tumescence they must be regarded as conung 

( 19 ) 
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witliin the range of normal Tariation. They may be consid- 
ered Tinasstheticj but tliat is another matter. It has^ moreoTer 
to be remembered that ajstlretic values are clrauged under the 
influence of sexual emotion; from the lover’s point of view 
miany things are beautiful wliieh are unbeautiful from tire point 
of view of him who is not a lover^ and the greater the degree 
to which the lover is swayed by his passion the greater the ex- 
tent to which his normal Eesthetic standard is liable to be modi- 
fied. A broad consideration of tbe phenomena among civilized 
end uncivilized peoples amply suffices to show the fallacy of 
the tendency, so common among unscientific writers on these 
subjects, to introduce normal aestlietie standards into the sexual 
sphere. From the uonnal standpoint of ordinary daily life, 
indeed, the whole process of sex is nnsesthetic, except the earlier 
stages of tumescence.^ 

So long as they constitute a part of the phase of tumes- 
cence, the utilization of the sexual excitations obtainable 
through these chanuels must be considered within the normal 
range of variation, as we may observe, indeed, among many 
animals. When, however, such contacts of the orifices of the 
body, other than those of the male and female sexual organs 
proper, are used to procure not merely tumescence, but detumes- 
cence, they become, in the strict and technical sense, perversions. 
They are perversions in exactly tlie same sense as are tire meth- 
ods of intercourse which, involve the use of checks to prevent 
fecundation. The aesthetic question, however, remains the same 
as if we were dealing with tumescence. It is necessary that this 
should be pointed out clearly^, even at the risk of misappre- 
hension, as confusions are here very common. 

Tli 0 essentially sexual character of the sensitivity of the orificlal 
contacts is shown hy the fact that it may sometimes be accidentally 
developed even in early childhood. This is well illustrated in a ease re- 

1 Jonas Cohn {Allgemeine JUstMtih, 1001, p. 11) lays it down that 
psychology has nothing to do with good or bad taste. "The distinction 
between good and bad taste has no meaning for psychology. On this 
account, the fundamental conceptions of assthetics cannot arise from 
psychology.” It may be a question whether this view can be accepted 
quite absolutely. 
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corded by E’grS. A little girl of 4, of nervous temperament and liable 
to fits of anger in wliicli would roll on the ground and tear her 

clothes, once ran out into tlie garden in such a fit of temper and threw 
herself on the lawn in a half-naked condition. As she lay there two 
dogs with whom she was accustomed to play came up and began to 
lick the uncovered parts of the body. It so happened that as one dog 
licked her moutli the other licked her sexual parts. She experienced a 
shock of intense sensation which she could never forget and never de- 
scribe, accompanied hy a delicious tension of the sexual organs. She 
rose and ran away with a feeling of shame, though she could not com- 
prehend what had happened. The impression thus made was so pro- 
found that it persisted throughout life and served as the point of de- 
parture of sexual perversions, while the contact of a dog’s tongue with 
her mouth alone afterward sufficed to evoke sexual pleasure. (FSrS. 
Archives de Neurologie, 1903, No. 90.) 

I do not purpose to discuss here either cunnilingus (the apposi- 
tion of the mouth to the female pudendum) or fellatio (the apposition- 
of the mouth to the male organ), the agent in the former case being, 
in normal heterosexual relationships, a man, in the latter a woman; they 
are not purely tactile phenomena, but involve various other physical 
-and psychic elements. OwmiUngua was a very familiar manifestation in 
classic times, as shown by frequent and mostly very contemptuous refer- 
ences in Aristophanes, Juvenal, and many other Greek and Roman 
writers; the Greeks regarded it as a PlKEnician practice, just as it is 
now commonly considered French; it tends to be especially prevalent 
at all periods of high civilization. Fellatio has also been eqrrally well 
kno™, in both ancient and modern times, especially as practiced by 
inverted men. It may be accepted tliat both ounivilingus and fellatio, 
as practiced by cither sex, are liable to occur among healthy or morbid 
persons, in heterosexual or homosexual relationships. They have little 
psychological signiflcance, except to the extent that when praotioed 
to the exclusion of normal sexual relationships they become perversions, 
and as such tend to be associated with various degenerative conditions,, 
although such associations are not invariable. 

The essentially normal character of cunnilingus and fellatio, when 
occurring as incidents in the process of tumescence, is sho'wn by the 
fact that they are practiced by many animals. This is the ease, for 
instance, among dogs. Moll points out that not infequently the bitch, 
while under the dog, but before intromission, will cliange her position 
to lick the dog’s penis — apparently from an instinctive impulse to 
heighten her own and his excitement — and then return to the normal 
position, while cunniUngus is of constant occurrence among animals, 
and on account of its frequency among dogs was called by the Greeks 
ariiXai (Rosenbaum, GesoJmhte der Lustsevohe im Altertwne, fifth 
edition, pp. 200-278; also notes iu Moll, Untersuolmngen uber -piA 
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Libido SeoiiMUs, Bd. 1, pp. 134, 369; and Bloeli, Beitriige mr MHologig 
dor Psyoopathia Becoualis, Teil II, pp. 216 et seq.) 

The oocurreBee of ourmilingus as a sexual episode of tumescence 
among lo-wer human races is well illustrated by a practice of the natives 
of the Caroline Islands (as recorded by ICubary in his ethnograpliio 
study of this people and quoted by Ploas and Bartels, Das TTei6, vol. i) 
It is here customary for a man to- place a piece of flah between the 
labia, while he stimulates the latter by his tongue and teeth until under 
stress of sexual excitement the woman urinates; this is regarded as an 
indication that the proper moment for intercourse has arrived. Such 
a practice rests on physiologically sound facts whatever may be thought 
of it from an resthetic standpoint. 

The contrast between the noi-mal aesthetic standpoint in this mat- 
ter and the lover’s is W'ell illustrated by the following quotations: Dr, 
A. B. Holder, in the course of his description of the American Indiaa 
bote, remarks, concerning fcllaiio; “Of all the many vai-ioties of sexual 
perversion, this, it seems to me, is tlie most debased that could be rom 
ceived of.” On the other hand, in. a communication from a writer and 
scholar of high intellectual distinction occurs the statement: “I affirm 
that, of all sexual acts, fellatio is most an affair of imagination and 
sympathy.” It must he pointed ont that there is no contradiction in 
these two statements, and that each is justified, according as we take 
the point of view of the oi’dinary onlooker or of the impassioned lover 
eager to give a final proo-f of his or her devotion. It must he added that 
from a soientilio point of view wo are not entitled to take either side. 

Of the whole of this group of phenomena, tlie most typical 
'aud the most widespread example is certainly the kiss. We 
have in the lips a highly sensitive frontier region hetween skin 
and mucous membrane, in many respects analogous to the tliIyo- 
vaginal orifice, and reinforcible, moreover, by tire active move- 
ments of the still more highly sensitive tongue. Close and 
prolonged contact of these regions, therefore, under conditions 
favorable to tumescence sets np. a powerful current of nervous 
stimulation. After those contaeta in which the sexual regions 
themselves take a direct part, there is certainly no such chan- 
nel for directing nei-vous force into the sexual sphere as tlie 
kiss. This is nowhere so well recognized as in Trance, where 
a young girl’s lips are religiously kept for her lover, to such 
an extent, indeed, tlrat young girls sometimes come to believe 
that the whole physical side of love is comprehended in a kiss 
on the month ; so highly intelligent a woman as Madam Adam 
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has described the agony she felt as a girl -wheii kissed on the 
lips by a inan, owing to the conviction that she had thereby 
lost her virtue. Although the lips occupy this highly impor- 
tant position as a secondary sexual focus in the sphere of touch, 
the kiss is — unlike cunnilmgus and fellatio — confined to man 
and, indeed, to a large extent, to civilized man. It is the out- 
come of a compound evolution which had its beginning outside 
the sphere of touch, and it would Hrerefoie he out of place to 
deal with the interesting question of its development in this 
place. It will he discussed elsewhere. i 

There is yet another orificial frontier region which is a 
highly important tactile sexual focus : the nipple. The breasts 
raise, indeed, several interesting qirestions in their intimate con- 
nection with the sexual sphere and it may he worth while to 
consider tlrem at this point. 

The breasts have from the present point of view this spe- 
cial significance among the sexual centres that they primarily 
exist, not for the contact of the lover, but the contact of the 
child. This is doubtless, indeed, the fundamental fact on which 
all the touch contacts we are here concerned with have grown 
up. The sexual sensitivity of the lover’s lips to orificial con- 
tacts has been developed from the sensitivity of the infant’s 
lips to contact with his mother’s nipple. It is on the ground of 
that evolution tliat we are bound to consider here the precise 
position of the breasts as a sexual centre. 

As the great secreting organs of milk, the function of the 
breasts must begin immediately the child is cut off from the 
nutrition derived from direct contact with his mother’s blood. 
It is therefore essential' that the connection between the se.xual 
organs proper, more especially the womb, and the breasts should 
be exceedingly intimate, so that the breasts may be in a con- 
dition to respond adequately to the demand of the child’s suck- 
ing lips at the earliest moment after birth. As a matter of 
fact, this connection is very intimate, so intimate that it takes 
place in two totally distinct ways — ^by the nervous system and 
by the blood. 


1 See Appendix A: “The Origins of the Kiss.” 
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The breasha of young girls sometimes become tender at puberty 
in s3mapathy with the evolution of the sexual organsj although the 
swelling of the breasts at this period, is not normally a glandular process 
At the recurring periods of menstruation, again, sensations in tha 
breasts are not uncommon. 

It is not, however, until impregnation occurs that really deeisive 
changes tolte place in the breasts. “As soon as the ovum is impreg- 
nated, tliat is to say -within a few days,” as W. D. A. Griffith states it 
(“The Diagnosis of Pregnancy,” British Medical Journal, April 11 
1903), “the changes begin to occur in the breast, changes which are 
just as -well -woidced out as are the changes in the uterus and the vagina, 
which, from the commencement of pregnancy, prepare for the labor 
which ought to follow nine months afterward. Tliese are changes in 
the direction of marked activity of function. An organ rvhich was pre- 
viously quite passive, without activity of circulation and the effects 
of active circulation, begins to grow and continues to grow in activity 
and size as pregnancy progresses.” 

The association between breasts and -womb is so obvious that it 
has not escaped many , savage peoples, who are often, indeed, excel- 
lent observers. Among one primitive people at least the acti-vity of 
the breast at impregnation seems to be clearly recognized. The Sinangolo 
of British Hew Guinea, says Seligmann {Journal of the Anthropologioal 
Institute, July-Deeember, 1902, p. 208) believe that conception takes 
place in the breasts; on this account they hold that coitus should 
never take place before the child is weaned or he might imbibe semen 
with the milk. 

It is natural to assume tliat this oonneotion be-tween the activity 
of the womb and the glandular activity of the breasts is a nervous 
connection, by means of the spinal cord, and such a connection certainly 
exists and plays a very important part in the stimulating action of 
the breasts on the sexual organs. But that there is a more direct 
channel of communication even than the nervous system is shown 
by the fact that the secretion of milk -will take place at parturition, 
even when the nervous connection has been destroyed. Mironoll found 
that, when the mammary gland is completely separated from the 
central nervous system, secretion, though slightly diminished, still 
continued. In two goats ha cut the nerves shortly befoi’e parturition 
and after birth the breasts still swelled and functioned normally 
(Archives des Sciences Biologiques, St. Petersburg, 1895, summarized in 
L’ Annie Biologique; 1895, p. 329). Ribbert, again, out out the -mam- 
mary gland of a young rabbit and transplanted it into the ear; five 
months after the rabbit bore young and the gland secreted milk freely, 
The ease has been reported of a woman whose spinal cord -was de- 
stroyed by an accident at the level of the fifth and sixth dorsal ver- 
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tebrffl, yet lactation, was perfectly normal (British Medical Journal, 
August 5, 1899) p. 374). We are driven to suppose that there is some 
chemical change in the blood, some internal secretion from the uterus 
or the ovaries, which acta as a direct stimulant to the breasts. (Sea 
a comprehensive discussion of the phenomena of the connection between 
the breasts and sexual organa, though the conclusions are not unas- 
sailable, by Teinesvary, Journal of Obstetrics and Gynwcology of the 
British Empire, June, 1903). That tbia bypotbetieal secretion starts 
from the womb rather than the ovaries seems to be indicated by the 
foot that removal of both ovaries during pregnancy will not suffice 
to prev'ent lactation. In favor of the ovaries, see Beataon, Lancet, July, 
1890; in favor of the uterus, Armand Routh, “On the Interaction be- 
tween the Ovaries and the Mammary Glands,” British Medical Journal, 
Septenibei' 30, 1899). 

■Wliile, however, the communieations from the sexual or- 
gans to the hreast are of a complex and at present ill under- 
stood character, the communication from the breasts to the sex- 
ual organs is without doubt mainly and chiefly nervous. When 
die child is put to the breast after birth the suction of the nip- 
ple causes a reflex contraction of the womb, and it is held by 
many, though not all, authorities tliat in a woman who does 
not suclde her child there is some risk that the womb will not 
return to its normal involuted size. It has also been asserted 
that to put a child to the breast during the early months of 
pregnancy causes so great a degree of uterine contraction that 
abortion may result. 

Rreund found in Germany that stimulation of the nipples hy an 
electrical cupping apparatus brought about contraction of the pregnant 
uterus. At an earlier period it was recommended to irritate the nipple 
in order to excite the uterus to parturient action. Simpson, while 
pointing out that this was scarcely adequate to produce the effect de- 
sired, thought that placing a, child to the breast after labor had begun 
might increase uterine action. (J. Y. Simpson, Obstetric Memoirs^ 
vol. i, p. 836; also FCrS, L’lnsiinct Seantel, second edition, p. 132). 

The influence of lactation over the womb in preventing the return 
of menstruation during its continuance is well knorvn. According to 
Eemfry’s investigation of 900 eases in England, in 67 per cent, of oases 
there is no menstruation during lactation. (L. Remfry, in paper read 
before Obstetrical Society of London, summarized in the British Medical 
Journal, January 11, 1896, p. 86). Bendix, in Germany, found among 
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during pregnancy. Tiie volnptnous element in suckling may 
thus be called a merciful provision of Nature for securing the 
maintenance of the elrild. 

Cabanis seems to have realized tlxe signifloance of this eonneotion 
as the basis of the sympathy between mother and child, and more re- 
cently Lombroso and Perrero have remarked {La Donna Delinqiunte, 
p. 438} on the fact that maternal love has a sexual basis in the element 
of venereal pleasure, though usually inconsiderable, experienced during 
Suckling. Houzeau has referred to the fact that in the majority of 
animals the relation between mother and offspring is only close during 
the period of lactation, and this is certainly connected with the fact that 
it is only during lactation that the female animal can derive physioai 
gratification from her offspring. When living on a farm I have ascer- 
tained that cows sometimes, though not frequently, exliibit slight signs 
of sexual excitement, with secretion of mucus, while being milked; so 
that, as the dairymaid herself observed, it is as if they were being 
"hulled.” The sow, like some other mammals, often eats her own 
young after birth, mistalcing tliem, it is thought, for the placenta, 
which is normally eaten by most mammals; it is said that the sow never 
eats her young when they have once taken the teat. 

It occasionally happens that this normal tendency for suckling to 
produce voluptuous sexual emotions is present in an extreme degree, 
and may lead to sexual perversions. It does not appear that the sexual 
sensations aroused by suckling usually culminate in the orgasm; tliis 
however, was noted in a case recorded by PSr6, of a slightly neurotlo 
woman in whom intense sexual excitement occurred during suckling, 
especially if prolonged; so far as possible, she shortened the periods of 
suckling in order to prevent, not always successfully, the occurrence 
of the orgasm (P6r6, Archives de Nem-ologie No. 30, 1003). loard refers 
to the case of a woman who sought to become pregnant solely for 
the sake of the voluptuous sensations she derived from suckling, and 
Yellowlees (Art. “Masturbation,” Dictionary of Psyohologioal Uedioine) 
speaks of the overwhelming character of “the storms of sexual feeling 
sometimes observed during lactation.” 

It may be remarked that the frequency of the association between 
lactation and the sexual sensations is indicated by the fact that, as 
Savage remarks, lactational insanity is often acoompanied by fancies 
regarding the reproductive organs. 

When we have realized the special sensitivity of the ori- 
ficial regions and the peculiarly close relationships between the 
„ breastf 'tod,ftfte seinial organs we may easily understand the 
copsider;able)patf ?whicli they normally play in the art of love. 
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As one of the chief secondary sexual characters in 'women, and 
one of her chief beauties, a woman^s breasts offer themselves to 
the lovei’’s lips with a less intimate attraction than her moutli 
only because the mouth is better able to respond. On her side, 
such contact is often instinctively desired. Just as tire sexual 
disturbance of pregnancy is accompanied by a sympathetic dis- 
tmbance in the breasts, so the sexual excitement produced by 
the lover’s proximity reacts on tlie breasts; the nipple becomes 
turgid and erect in sympathy with tlie clitoris; the woman 
craves to place her lover in the place of the child, and experi- 
ences a sensation in which these two supreme objects of her 
desire are deliciously mingled. 

The powerful effect which stimulation of the nipple produces on 
the sexual sphere has led to the breasts playi-ng a prominent part in 
the erotic art of those lands in which this art has been most oaro- 
fnlly cultivated. Thus in India, according to Vntsyayana, many authors 
are of the opinion that in approaching a woman a lover should begin 
by sucking the nipples of her breasts, and in the songs of the Bayaderes 
of Southern India suoldng the nipple is mentioned as one of the 
natural preliminaries of coitus. 

In some cases, and more especially in neurotic persons, the sexual 
pleasure derived from manipulation of the nipple passes normal limits 
and, being preferred even to coitus, becomes a perversion. In girls’ 
schools, it is said, especially in France, sucking and titillation of 
the breasts are not uncommon; in men, also, titillation of the nipples 
occasionally produces sexual sensations {F6r6, L’lmtinot Seasuel, second 
edition, p. 132). Hildebrandt recorded the cose of a yormg woman 
whose nipples had been sucked by her lover; by constantly drawing 
her breasts she became able to suek them herself and thus attained 
e,xtreme sexual pleasure. A. J. Bloch, of New Orleans, has noted the 
case of a woman who complained of swelling of the breasts ; the gentlest 
manipulation produced an orgasm, and it was found that the swelling 
had been intentionally produced for the sake of this manipulation, 
Moraglia in Italy knew a very beautiful woman who was perfectly 
cold in normal sexual relationships, but madly excited when her 
husband pressed or sucked her breasts. Lombroso (Arohimo di 
Psialiiatria, 1886, faso. I'V) has described the somewhat similar case 
of a woman who had no sexual sensitivity in the clitoris, vagina, or 
labia, and no pleasure in coitus except in very strange positions, but 
possessed intense sexual feelings in the right nipple as well as in the 
upper third of the thigh. 
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It is rema-rkable that not only is suckling apt to be aecom. 
panied by sexual pleasure in the mother, but that, in some caaes, tlw 
infant also appears to liave a somewhat similar experience. Tliia is 
at all events, indicated in a remarkable case recorded by 
{L’Instkct Sestuel, second edition, p. 257). A female infant child of 
slightly neurotic heredity was weaned at the age of 14 months, but so 
great was her affection for her motheffs breasts, though she kd al- 
ready become accustomed to other food, that this was only aeeom- 
plished with great difficulty and. by allowing her still to caress tlie 
naked breasts aeyeral times a day. This went on for many months, 
when the mother, becoming again pregnant, insisted on putting an end 
to it. So jealous was the child, however, that it was necessary to con- 
ceal from her the fact that her younger sister was suckled at her 
mother’s breasts, and once at tlie age of 3, when she saw her fatlier 
aiding her mother to undress, she became violently jealous of him, 
Tins jealousy, as well as the passion for her mother’s breasts, persisted 
to the age of puberty, though she learned to conceal it. At the age of 
13, when menstruation began, she noticed in dancing with her favorite 
girl friends that when her breasts came in contact with theirs she ex- 
perienced a very agreeable sensation, with erection of the nipples i but 
it was not till the age of 16 that she observed that the sexual region 
took part in tliis excitement and became moist. From this period she 
had erotic dreams about young girls. She never experienced any at- 
traction for young men, hut eventually married; though having muoli 
esteem and affection for her husband, she never felt any but the slight- 
est, sexual enjoyment in his arms, and then only by evoking feminine 
images. This case, in which the sensations of an infant at the breast 
formed the point of departure of a sexual perversion which lasted 
through life, is, so far as I am aware, unique. 



IV. 


Tlie Bath-Antagonism of Primitive Cliriatianity to the Cult of 
the Skin — Its Cult of Personal Filth — ^Tho Reasons which Justified this 
Attitude — The World-wide Tendency to Association between Extreme 
Cleanliness and Sexual Licentiousness— The Immorality Associated 
with Public Baths in Europe down to Modern Times. 

The hygiene of the skin, as well as its special cult, con- 
sists in bathing. The hath, as is well known, attained under 
the Komans a degree of development which, in Europe at all 
events, it has never reached before or since, and the modern 
visitor to Rome carries away with him no more impressive 
memory than that of the Baths of Caracalla. Since the coming 
of Christianity the cult of the skin, and even its hygiene, have 
never again attained the same general and unquestioned ex- 
altation. The Church killed the bath. St. J erome tells us with 
approval that when the holy Paula noted that any of her nun.s 
were too careful in this matter she would gravely reprove them, 
saying tliat "the purity of the body and its gaments means 
the impurity of the soul.”^ Or, as the modem monk of Mount 
Athos still declares : "A man should live in dirt as in a coat of 
mail, so that his soul may sojourn more securely within.” 

Our knowledge of the bathing arrangements of Roman days is 
chiefly derived from Pompeii. Three public baths (two for both men 
and women, who were also probably allowed to use the third occasion- 
ally) have so far been excavated in this small town, as well as at least 
three private bathing establishments (at least one of them for women) , 
while about a dozen houses contain complete baths for private use. 
Even in a little farm house at Boscoreale (two miles out of I’ompeii) 
there was an elaborate series of bathing rooms. It may be added that 
Pompeii was well supplied with water. All houses but the poorest had 


1 “Bktons munditiam, corporis atque vestitus animw esse immwn- 
diiiam,” — St. Jerome, Ad Eustoohium Yirginem. 
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flo-wing jsts, and some houses had as many as ten jets, (gee Man’s 
Pompeii, Chapters XXVI -XXVIII.) 

The Church succeeded to the domination of imperial Rome, and 
adopted many of the methods of its predecessor. But there could ba 
no greater contrast than is presented by the attitude of Ragajiism and 
of Christianity toward the bath. 

As regards the tendencies of the public baths in imperial Rome 
some of tire evidence is brought together in the section on tliis sub- 
ject in Rosenbaum’s &esohicJite der Lnstseudhe im AltertJnme. As 
regards tlie attitude of the earliest Christian ascetics in this matter 
I may refer the reader to an interesting passage in Leeky’s History 
of Eivropean Morals (vol. ii, pp. 107-112), in which are brought to- 
gether a number of highly instructive examples of the manner in which 
many of the most eminent of the early saints deliberately cultivated 
personal filth. 

In the middle ages, when the extreme excesses of the early ascetics 
had died out, and monasticism became regulated, monies generally took 
two baths a year when in health; in illness they could he talien as 
often as necessary. The rules of Cluny only allowed tliree towels to 
the community; one for the novices, one for the professed, and one 
for the lay brothers, At the end of the seventeenth century Madame 
de Mazarin, having retired to a convent of Visitandincs, one day de- 
sired to wash her feet, but the whole establishment was set in. an up- 
roar at such an idea, and she received a direct refusal. In 1760 the 
Dominican Richard wrote that in itself the bath is permissible, but it 
must he taken solely for necessity, not for pleasure. The Church 
taught, and this lesson is still inculcated in convent schools, that it 
is wrong to expose the body even to one’s own gaze, and it is not 
surprising that many holy persons boasted that they had never even 
washed their hands. (Most of these facts have been taken from A. 
Franklin, Les Soins de Toilette, one of the Vie Frivie d’ Autrefois series, 
in which further details may be found.) 

In sixteenth-century Italy, a land of supreme elegance and fashion, 
superior even to France, the conditions were the same, and how little 
water found favor even with aristocratic ladies we may gather from 
the contemporary books on the toilet, which abound with recipes 
against itch and similar diseases. It should be added that Burofchardt 
{Die Cultur der Renaissance in Jtalien, eighth edition, volume ii, p. 
92) considers that in spite of skin diseases the Italians of the Eenais- 
sanco were the first nation in Europe for cleanliness. 

It is unnecessary to consider the state of things in other European 
countr’ies. The aristocratic conditions of former days are the plebeian 
conditions of to-day. So far as England is concerned, such documents 
as Chadwick’s Report on the Samtary Condition of the Laboring Fopu- 
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Jation of Great Britain (1842) sufficiently illustrate tlie ideas and the 
practices as regards personal eleanliness wliich. prevailed among the 
masses during the nineteenth century and 'which to a large extent still 
prevail. 

A considerable amo-unt of opprobrium has been cast upon 
the Catholic Church for its direct and indirect influence in 
promoting bodily nncleanliness. Nietzsche sarcastically refers 
to the facts, and Mr. Frederick Harrison asserts that “the tone 
of the middle ages in the matter of dirt was a form of mental 
disease.” It would be easy to quote many other authors to the 
sai'ue effect. 

It is necessary to point out, ho'werer, that the writers who 
hare committed themselves to such utterances have not only 
done an injustice to Christianity, but have shown a lack of his- 
torical insight. Christianity was essentially and fundamentally 
a rebellion against the classie world, against its vices, and 
against their concomitant virtues, against both its practices 
and its ideals. It sprang up in a different part of the Medi- 
terranean basin, from a different level of culture; it found its 
supporters in a new and lower social stratum, The cult of 
charity, simplicity, and faith, while not primarily ascetic, be- 
came inevitably allied with asceticism, because from its point 
of view sexuality was the very stronghold of tire classic world. 
In the second century the genius of Clement of Alexandria and 
of the great Christian thinlcers who followed him seized on all 
those elements in classic life and philosophy which could be 
amalgamated with Christianity without, as they trusted, de- 
stroying its essence, hut in the matter of sexuality there could 
be no compromise, and the condemnation of sexuality involved 
the condemnation of the batli. It required very little insight 
and sagacity for the Christians to see — tliongh we are now apt 
to slur over the fact — tliat the cult of tlie bath was in very 
truth the cult of the flesh. ^ However profound their ignorance 


1 Witk regard to the physiological mechanism by which bathing 
produces its tonic and stimulating effects Woods Hutchinson has an 
interesting discussion (Chapter VII) in his Studies in Human and 
Comparative Pathology. 
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of anatomy, physiology, and psychology might be, they had 
before tliem ample evidence to show that the skin is an outlying 
sexual zone and that every application which promoted the 
purity, brilliance, and healthfulness of the sldn constituted a 
direct appeal, feeble or strong as the case might be, to those 
passions against which they were warring. The moral wag evi- 
dent : better let the temporary garment of your flesh be soaked 
with dirt than risk staining the radiant purity of your immor- 
tal soul. If Christianity had not drawn that moral with clear 
insight and relentless logic Christianity would never have beeu 
a great force in the world. 

If ojiy doubt is felt as to the really oaseutial character of the 
conneotion between cleanliness and the sexual impulse it may be dis- 
pelled by the consideration that the association is by no means con- 
fined to Christian Europe. If we go outside Europe and even Christen- 
dom altogether, to the other side of- the world, we find it still well 
marked. Tlie wantonness of the luxurious people of Tahiti when first 
discovered by European voyagers is notorious. The Areoi of Tahiti, a 
society largely constituted on a basis of debauchery, is a unique insti- 
tution so far as primitive peoples are ooaoerned. Cook, after giving 
one of the earliest descriptions of this society and, its objects at 
Tahiti (Hawkeswortli, An Account of Voyages, eto., 1775, vol. ii, p. 65), 
Immediately goes on to describe the extreme and scrupulous cleanliness 
of the people of Taliiti in every respect; they not only bathed their 
bodies and clothes every day, but in all respects they carried oleanli- 
nesa to a higher point than even “the politest assembly in Europe," 
Another traveler hears similar testimony: “The inhabitants of the 
Society Isles are, among all the nations of the South Seas, the most 
cleanly; and the better sort of them carry cleanliness to a very great 
length”; they bathe morning and evening in the sea, he remarlcs, and 
afterward in fresh water to remove the particles of salt, wash their 
hands before and after meals, etc. ( J. K. Forster, “OhsetyaUons mads 
during d Voyage round the World,” 1798, p. 398.) And Willitun Ellis, 
in his detailed description of the people of Tahiti [Polynesian Re- 
searches, 1832, vol. i, especially Chapters VI and IX), while emphasizing 
their extreme cleanliness, every person of every class bathing at least 
once or twice a day, dwells on what he considers their unspeak- 
able r-.'i.’ ’ ■ ■I ' ' “notwithstanding the apparent mlldnesB of 

their ~ -.--i r' '■ cheerful yivaeity of their, conversation, no 
portion of the, human race w.as ever perhaps sunk lower in .brutal 
lieentiousness and moral degradation.” 
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After leaving Tahiti Cook went on to New Zealand. Here lie 
found that the people were more virtuous than at Tahiti, and. also, he 
found, less clean. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that physical unclean- 
liness ruled supreme through medimval and later times. It is 
true that the eighteenth century, -which saw the birth of so 
much that marks our modern world, witnessed a revival of the 
old ideal of bodily purity. Eut the struggle between two op- 
posing ideals had been carried on for a thousand years or more 
before tliis. The Church, indeed, was in this matter founded 
on an impregnable rock. But there never has been a time when 
influences outside the Church have not found a shelter some- 
where, Those traditions of the classic world which Christianity 
tlirew aside as useless or worse quietly reappeared. In no re- 
spect was this more notably the ease than in regard to the love 
of pure water and the cult of the hath. Islam adopted the 
complete Eomau bath, and made it an institution of daily life, 
a necessity for all classes. Granada is the spot in Europe 
where to-day we find the most exquisite remains of Moham- 
medan culture, and, tliough tlie fury o-f Christian conquest 
dragged the harrow over the sod of Granada, even yet streams 
and fountains spring up there and gush abundantly and one sel- 
dom loses the sound of the plash of water. The flower of 
Christian chivalry and Christian intelligence went to Palestine 
to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of pagan Moham- 
medans. They found there many excellent things which they 
had not gone out to seek, and the Crusaders produced a kind of 
premature and abortive Eenaissanee, the shadow of lost classic 
things reflected on Christian.' Europe from the mirror of Islam. 

Yet it is worth wliile to point out, as bearing on tlie asso- 
ciations of tiie bath here emphasized, that even in Islam we may trace 
the existence of a religious attitude unfavorable to the bath. Before 
the time of Mohammed there were no public baths in Arabia, and it 
was and is believed that baths are specially haunted by the djinn — the 
e-ril spirits. Mohammed himself was at first so prejudiced against 
publie baths that he forbade both men and women to enter them. After- 
ward, however, he permitted men to use them provided they wore a 
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cloth roimd the loins, and -women also -wIksi they could not con- 
veniently hatha a.t home. Among the Prophet’s sayings is found the 
assertion: "Whatever woman enters a batli the devil is with her,” and 
"All the earth is given to me as a place of prayer, aud as pure, ex- 
cept the burial ground aud the bath.” (See, e.y., E. W. Lane, Aralicui 
Booiety in the Middle Ayes, 1883, pp. 179-183.) Although, therefore, the 
hath, or hamma-m, on grounds of ritual ahlutiou, hygiene, and enjoy- 
ment speedily became universally popular in Islam among all classes 
and both sexes, Mohammed himself may be said to have opposed it. 

Among tine discoveries wliioh the Crusaders made and 
brought home "with them one of the most notable was that 
of the bath, -which in i-ts more elaborate forms seems to have 
been absolutely forgotten in Europe, tlrough Eoman baths 
might everywhere have been found underground. All authori- 
ties seem to be agreed in finding here the origin of the revival 
of the public bath. It is to Home first, and later to Islam, the 
lineal inheritor of classic culture, that vre owe the cult of water 
and of physical purity. Even to-day the Turkish hath, which 
is the most popular of elaborate methods of bathing, recalls 
by its characteristics and its name the fact that it is a Moham- 
medan survival of Eoman life. 

Prom the twelfth century ou-ward baths have repeatedly 
been introduced from the East, and reintroduced afresh in 
slightly modified forms, and have flourished with varying de- 
grees of success. In the thirteenth century they were very 
common, especially in Paris, and though they -were often used, 
more especially in Germany, by both sexes in common, every 
effort was made to keep them orderly and respectable. These 
efforts were, however, always unsuccessful in the end. A hath 
always tended in the end to become a brothel, and hence either 
became unfashionable or -was suppressed by the authorities. It 
is sufficient to refer to the reputation in England of "hot- 
houses’^ and ‘Tagnios.” It -was not until to-ward tlie end of 
the eighteenth century that it began to be recognized that the 
claims of physical cleanliness -were sufficiently imperative to 
make it necessary that the fairly avoidable risks to morality in 
bathing should be avoided and the unavoidable risks bravely 
incurred. At -the present day, no-w that -we are accustomed to 
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weave ingeniously together in the texture of our lives the con- 
flicting traditions of elassic and Christian days, we have almost 
persuaded ourselves that the pagan virtue of cleanliness conies 
next after godliness, and we bathe, forgetful of the great moral 
struggle which once went on around the bath. But we refrain 
from building ourselves palaces to batlie in, and for the mosi; 
part we bathe with exceeding moderation.! It is probable that 
we may best harmonize our conflicting traditions by rejecting 
not only the Christian glorification of dirt, but also, save for 
definitely therapeutic purposes, the excessive heat, friction, and 
stimulation involved by the classic forms of bathing. Our 
reasonable ideal should render it easy and natural for every 
man, woman, and child to have a simple bath, tepid in winter, 
cold in summer, all the year round. 

ITor the history of tlie bath in inediEeval times and later Europe, 
see A. Franltlin, Les Soins de Toilette, in the Vie PrivSe d‘ Autrefois se- 
ries; Rudeok, Gesohiohte der dffmtliolien SiftUohlceit in DeutsohUmi; T. 
Wright, five Homes of Other Days; E. Diihren, Das Gesohlechtsleten in 
Hnglmid, bd. 1. 

Outside the Church, there was a greater amount of cleanliness than 
we are sometimes apt to stuppose. It may, indeed, he said that the un- 
oleanliness of holy men and women would have attracted no attention 
if it had corresponded to the condition generally prevailing. Before pub- 
lic baths were established bathing in private was certainly practiced; 
thus Ordericus Vitalis, in narrating the murder of Mabel, the Countess 
de Montgomery, in Normandy in 1082, casually mentions that she was 
lying on the bed after her bath (Ecolesiastioal History, Book V, Chap- 
ter XIII . In warm weather, it Avould appear, mediteval ladies bathed 
in streams, as we may still see countrywomen do in Russia, Bohemia, 
and oceasionally nearer home. The statement of the historian Michelet, 
therefore, that Bercival, Iseult, and the other ethereal personages of 
mediaival times “certainly never washed” (La Sorcidre, p. 110) requires 
some qualification. 

In 1202 there were twenty-six bathing establishments in Paris, 
and an attendant would go through the streets in the morning announc- 
ing that they were ready. One could have a vapor bath only or a 
hot bath to succeed it, as in the East. No woman of had reputation, 

1 Thus among the young women admitted to the Chicago Normal 
School to be trained as teachers. Miss Lura Sanborn, the director of 
physical training, states (Doctor’s Magazine, December, 1900) that a 
bath once a fortnight is fomid to be not unusual. 
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leper, or ra-galjoiid was at tbia time allowed to frequent the bath? 
which wej-e closed on Sundays and feast-days. By the fourteenth cen! 
tury, however, the baths began to have a reputation for immorality 
as well as luxury, and, according to Ditfour, the baths of Paris "rivaled 
those of imperial Rome: love, prostitution, and debauchery attracted 
tlie majority to the bathing establishments, where everything was cov- 
ered by 8. decent veil.” Ho adds that, notwithstanding the scandal 
thus caused , and the invectives of preachers, all went to the baths 
young and old, rich and. poor, and he makes tlie statement, which 
seems, to echo the constant assertion of the early Fathers, that “a 
woman who frequented the baths retui’ned home physically pure only 
at the expense of her moral purity.” 

In Giermany there was even greater freedom of manners in bath- 
ing, though, it v'ould seem, less real licentiousness. Even the smallest 
towns had their baths, which were frequented by all classes. As soon 
as the horn blew to announce that the baths wers ready all hastened 
along the street, the poorer folk almost completely undressing them- 
selves before leaving their homos. Bathing was nearly always in. com- 
mon without any garment being worn, women attendants corainoiily 
rubbed and massaged both sexe.s, and the dressing room was frequently 
used by men and women in common; this led to obvious evils. Ihe 
Germans, as Weinhold points out {Die Deutschen Frauen im MU- 
telalter, 1882, bd. ii, pp. 112 et scg.), have been fond of bathing in the 
open air in streams from the days of Tacitus and Coesar until com- 
paratively modern times, when the police have interfered. It. was the 
same in Switzerland. Foggio, early in the sixteenth century, found 
it the custom for men and women to bathe together at Baden, and 
said that he seemed to be assisting at the floralia of ancient Rome, or 
in Plato’s Republic, SOnaneour, who quotes the passage (Be 1‘Amour, 
18.14, vol. i, p. 313), remarks that at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was still great liberty at the Baden baths. 

Of the thirteenth century in England Thomas Wright [Homes of 
Oilier Days, 1871, p. 271) remarks: “The practice of warm bathing 
prevailed very generally in all classes of society, and is frequently 
alluded to in the mediseval romances and stories. For this purpose 
a large bathing-tub was used. People sometimes bathed immediately 
after rising in the moi-ning, and we find the bath used after dinner and 
before going to bed. A bath was also often prepared for a visitor on 
liis arrival from a journey; and, what seems still more singular, in the 
numerous stories of amorous intrigues the two lovers usually began 
their interviews by bathing together.” 

In England the association between bathing and immorality waa 
established with special rapidity and thoroughness. Baths were here 
offioially recognized as brothels, and this as early as the twelfth oen- 
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tury, under Henry II. These oi-ganized bath-brothels were confined 
to Southwark, outside the walls of the city, a q^uarter which was alst) 
given up to various sports and axnuBomenta. At a later period, “hot- 
houses,” bagnios, and hummums (the eastern hammo-m) 'weva spread 
ali over London and remained closely identified with prostitution, those 
names, indeed, constantly tending to become synonymous witli brothels, 
(T. Wright, Homes of Other Days, 1871, pp. 494-490, gives an account 
of them.) 

In France the baths, being anathematized by both Catholics and 
Huguenots, began to lose vogue and disappear. “Morality gained,” re- 
marks Franklin, “but cleanliness lost.” Even the cliarming and ele- 
gant Margaret of Kavarre found it quite natural for a lady to men- 
tion incidentally to her lover that she had not washed her hands for 
a week. Then began an extreme tendency to use coaemetics, essences, 
perfumes, and a fierce war with vermin, up to the seventeenth century, 
wlien some progress was made, and persons who desired to be very 
elegant and refined were recommended to wash their faces “nearly 
every day.” Even in 1782, however, while a linen olotli was advised 
for the purpose of cleaning the face and hands, the use of water was 
still aomewliat disco^mtenanoed. The use of hot and cold batlis was 
now, however, beginning to be establlsbed in Paris and elsewhere, and 
the bathing establishments at the great European health resorts were 
also beginning to be put on the orderly footing wliich is now oustomary. 
When Casanova, in the middle of the eighteenth centurj', went to the 
public baths at Berne lie was evidently somewhat surprised when he 
found that he was invited to choose his own attendant from a number 
of young women, and when he realized that these attendants were, in 
all respects, at the disposition of the bathers. It is evident tliat estab- 
lishments of this kind were then already dying out, although it may 
be added that the customs described by Casanova appear to have per- 
sisted in Budapest and St. Petersburg almost or quite up to tlie present. 
The great European public baths have long been above suspicion in 
this rosireet (though homosexual practices are not quite excluded), 
wliile it is well recognized that many kinds of hot baths now in use 
produce a powerfully stimulating action upon the sexual system, and 
patients taking such baths for medical purposes are frequently warned 
against giving way to these influences. 

The struggle which in former ages went on aroimd bathing estah> 
lislnnents has now been in part transferred to massage establishments. 
Massage is an equally powerful stimulant to the skin and the sexual 
sphere, — acting mainly by friction instead of mainly by heat, — and it 
has not yet attained that position of general recognition and popularity 
which, in the case of bathing establishments, renders it bad policy to 
court disrepute. 
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like ba-tking, massage is a hygienic and therapeutic method of ia. 
flnencing tlie skin and subjacent tissues which, together with its ad- 
vantages, has certain concomitant disadvantages in its liability to affect 
the sexual sphere. This influence is apt to be experienced by in- 
dividuals of both sexes, though it is perhaps specially marked in 
women. Jouin (quoted in Paris Jouml de M^dme, April 23, 
found that of 20 women treated by massage, of whom he made in- 
quiries, 14 declared that they experienced voluptuous sensations; 8 of 
these belonged to respectable families; the other 6 were women of the 
demimnde and gave precise details; Jouin refers in this connection to 
the aliptes of Rome. It is unnecessary to add that the gymecological 
massage introduced in recent years by the Swedish teacher of gymnas- 
ties, Thure-Brandt, as involving prolonged rubbing and heading of the 
pelvic regions, “pwion plissmU d/u ngk,’^ etc. {Mamge Ggniook 
gigue, by G. de Prumerie, 1891), whatever its therapeutic value, cannot 
fail in a large proportion of cases to stimulate the sexual emotions. 
(Eulenburg remarks that for sexual anaesthesia in women the Thnre- 
Brandt system of massage may “naturally” be recommended, Semk 
Neuropathie, p, 18.) I have been informed that in London and else- 
where massage establisliments are sometimes visited by women who 
seek sexual gratifleatioii by massage of the genital regions by the 
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Summary — Fundamental Importance of Touch — The Skin the 
Mother of All the Other Senses. 

The sense of touch is so imiversally diffused over the 
whole skin, and in so many Taxious degrees and modifications, 
and it is, moreover, so truly the Alpha and the Omega of 
aifection, that a broken and fragmentary treatment of the 
subject lias been inevitable. 

The skin is the arebseologieal field of hnman and pre- 
human experience, the foundation on which all forms of sen- 
sory perception have grown up, and as sexual sensibility is 
among the most ancient of all forms of sensibility, the sexual 
instinct is necessarily, in the main, a comparatively slightly 
modified form of general touch sensibility. This primitive 
character of the great region of tactile sensation, its vagueness 
and diffusion, the comparatively unintellectual as well as unses- 
tlietie nature of tire mental conceptions which arise on the tac- 
tile basis make it dif&cult to deal precisely with the psychology 
of touch. The very same qualities, however, serve greatly to 
heighten the emotional intensity of skin sensations. So that, 
of all the great sensory fields, the field of touch is at once tlie 
least intellectual and the most massively emotional. These 
qualities, as well as its intimate and primitive association with 
the apparatus of tumescence and detumescence, make touch 
the readiest and most powerful channel by which tire sexual 
sphere may be reacbed. 

In di.sentangling the phenomena of tactile sensibility tick- 
lisbness has been selected for special consideration as a kind 
of sensation, foimded on reflexes developing even before birth, 
which is very closely related to sexual phenomena. It is, as it 
were, a play of tumescence, on which laughter supervenes as a 
play of detumescence. It leads on to the more serious phe- 
nomena of tumescence, and it tends to die out after adolescence, 

( 41 ) 
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at the period during which sexual relationships normally begin 
Such a yiew of ticHishness, as a kind of modesty of the skin 
existing merely to be destroyed, need only be regarded as one of 
its aspects. Ticldishness certainly arose from a nonsexual start- 
ing-point, and niay well have protective nses in the young 
animal. 

The readiness with which tactile sensibility takes on a 
sexual character and forms reflex channels of communication 
with tlie sexual sphere proper is illustrated by the existence of 
certain secondary sexual foci only inferior in sexual excitability 
to the genital region. We have seen that, the chief of tliese 
normal foci are situated in the orificial regions where skin and 
mncous membrane meet, and that the contact of any two 
orificial regions between two persons of different sex brought 
together under favorable conditions is apt, when prolonged, 
to produce a very intense degree ^ of sexual erethism. This is 
a normal phenomenon in so far as it is a part of tumescence, 
and not a method of obtaining detuniescence. The kiss is a 
typical example of these contacts, while the nipple is of special 
interest in this connection, because we are thereby enabled to 
bring the psychology of lactation into intimate relationship 
with the psychology of sexual love. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the skin, the readiness with 
which its stimulation reverberates into the sexual sphere, clearly- 
brought out by the present study, enable us to understand 
better a very ancient contest — the moral struggle around the 
bath. There has always been a tendency for the extreme cub 
tivation of physical purity to lead on to the excessive stimu- 
lation of the sexual sphere; so that tire Christian ascetics were 
entirely Justified, on their premises, in fighting against the bath 
and in directly or indirectly fostering a cult of physical un- 
cleanliness. While, however, in the past there has clearly been 
a general tendency for the cult of physical purity to be as- 
sociated with moral licentiousness, and there are sufHcient 
grounds for such an association, it is important to remember 
(hat it is not an inevitable and fatal association ; a scrupulously 
clean person is by no means necessarily impelled to licentious- 
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ness; a physically unclean person is by no means necessarily 
morally pure. When we ba're eliminated certain forms of tire 
bath which must be regarded as l-uxuries rather than hygienic 
necessities^ though they occasionally possess therapeutio vir- 
tues, we have eliminated, the most violent appeals of tlie bath 
to the sexual impulse. So imperative are the demands of phy- 
sical purity now becoming, in general opinion, that such small 
risks to moral purity as may still remain are constantly and 
wisely disregarded, and the immoral traditions of the bath now 
for tlie most part, belong to the past. 



SMELL. 


I. 

The Primitiveness of Smell — The Anatomical Seat of the Olfactory 
Centres — Predominance of Smell among the Lower Mammals— -Its Pi- 
ainished Importance in Man — The Attention Paid to Odors by Savages, 

The first more liighly organized sense to arise on tlie dif- 
fused tactile sensitivity of the akin is, in most cases, with- 
out doubt that of smell. At first, indeed, olfactoi-y sensibility 
is not clearly diferentiated from general tactile sensibility; the 
pit of thickened and ciliated epithelium or tlie highly mobile 
antennae which in many lower animals are sensitive to odorous 
stimuli are also extremely sensitive to tactile stimuli; this is, 
for instance, the case with the snail, in whom at the same time 
olfactive sensibility seems to he^ spread over the whole body.i 
The sense of smell is gradually specialized, and when taste also 
begins to develop a kind of chemical sense is constituted. The 
organ of smell, however, speedily begins to rise in importance 
as we ascend the zoological scale. In the lower vertebrates, 
when they began to adopt a life on dry land, tlie sense of smell 
seems to have been that part of their sensory equipment which 
proved most useful under the new conditions, and it developed 
with astonishing rapidity, Edinger finds that in the brain of 
reptiles the '^area olfactoria” is of enormous extent, covering, 
indeed, the greater part of the cortex, though it may be quite 
true, as Herrick remarks, that, while smell is preponderant, it 
is perhaps not correct to attribute an exclusively olfactory 
tone to the cerebral activities of the Sauropsida or even file 


1 Emile Yung, “Le Sens Olfactif de I’Escargot (Helix Pomata),” 
Archives dc Psj/ohologie, November, 1903. 
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Iclithjopsida. Among most mammals, however, in any case, 
smell is certainly the most highly developed of the senses; it 
gives the first information of remote objects that concern them ; 
it gives the most precise information concerning the near objects 
that concern them; it is the sense in terms of which most of 
their mental operations must be conducted and their emotional 
impulses reach consciousness. Among the apes it has greatly 
lost importance and in man it has become almost rudimentary, 
giving place to the supremacy of vision. 

Prof. G. Elliot Smith, a leading authority on the brain, has well 
summarized the facts concerning the predominance of the olfactory 
region in the mammal brain, and his conclusions may bo quoted. It 
should be premised that Elliot Smith divides the brain into rhinenco- 
phalon and neopallium. Rhinencephalon designates the regions which 
are pre-eminently olfactory in function : the olfactory bulb, its pedun- 
cle, the tuberculum olfaetorium and locus perforatus, the pyriform 
lobe, the paraterminal body, and the whole hippocampal formation. 
The neopallium is the dorsal cap of the brain, with frontal, parietal, 
and occipital areas, comprehending all that part of the brain which 
is the seat of the higher associative activities, reaching its fullest devel- 
opment in man. 

“In the early mammals the olfactory areas form by far the greater 
part of the cerebral hemisphere, which is not surprising when, it is re- 
called that the forebrain is, in the primitive brain, essentially an ap- 
pendage, BO to speak, of the smell apparatus. When the cerebral hemi- 
sphere comes to occupy such a dominant position in the brain it is per- 
haps not unnatural to find that the sense of smell is the most influential 
and the chief source of information to the animal ; or, perhaps, it would 
be more accurate to say that the olfactory sense, which conveys gen- 
eral information to the animal such as no other sense can. bring con- 
cerning its prey (whether near or far, hidden or exposed), is much the 
moat servioeable of all the avenues of information to the lowly mam- 
mal leading a terrestrial life, and therefore becomes predominant; and 
its particular domain — the forebrain — ^becomes the ruling portion of the 
nervous system. 

“This early predominance of the sense of smell persists in most 
mammals (unless an aquatic mode of life interferes and deposes it; 
compare the Cetacea, Sirenia, and Pinnipedia, for e-xample) even though 
a largo neopallium develops to receive visual, auditory, tactile, and 
other impressions pouring into the forebrain. In the Anthropoidea 
alone of nonaquatic mammals the olfactory regions undergo an abso- 
lute (and not only relative, as in the Carnivora and Vnffiilata) dwin- 
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dling, -ffliieli is ec^iially shared by the human brain, in common with 
those of the other Sitniidai, the Oereopitlieoidce-, and the Oebidce, But 
all the parts of the rhinenceplialon, which are so distinct in macros, 
matic niainnials, can also be recognized in the human brain. The small 
ellipsoidal olfactory bulb is moored, so to speak, on the cribriform 
plate of the ethmoid hone by the olfactory nerves; so that, as the place 
of attachment of the olfacioiy peduncle to the expanding cerebral hemis- 
phei'o becomes removed (as a result o.£ the forward extension of tha 
hemisphere) progressively farther and farther backward, the peduncle 
becomes greatly stretched and elongated. And, as this stretching in- 
volves the gray matter without lessening the number of nerr'e-flbres in 
the olfactory tract, the peduncle heco-mes practically what it is usually 
called — i.e., the olfactory ‘tract.’ The tubereulum olfactorium becomes 
gi'catly reduced and at the same time flattened; so that it is not easy 
to draw a line of demarcation between it and the anterior perforated 
space. The anterior rhinal fissure, which is present in tlie early human 
f«tua, vanishes, ( almost, df not altogether) in the adult. Part of tha 
posterior rhinal fissure is always present in the ‘inoisura temporalis,’ 
and sometimes, especially in some of the non-European races, the 
whole of the posterior rhinal fissure is retained in that typical form 
which wo find in the anthropoid apes.” (G-. Elliot Smith, in DesoHp- 
tive and Illustrated Gatalogue of the Physiological Series of Ooiru- 
parative Anatomy Contained in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Englcoiid, second edition, vol. ii,) A full statement of 
Elliot Smith’s investigations, with diagrams, is given by Bullen, Jowml 
of Mental Soienoe, July, 1899. It may he added that the whole sub- 
ject of the olfactory , centres has been thoroughly studied by Elliot 
Smith, as well as by Edinger, Mayer, and 0. .L. Herrick. In the Journal 
of Comparative V eurology, edited by the last named, numerous dis- 
cussions and summaries bearing on the subject will be found from 1896 
onward. Regarding the primitive sense-organs of smell in the various 
invertebrate groups some information will be found in A. E. ,Griffitli8’s 
Physiology of the Invertehrata.,, Chapter XI. 

Tlie predominance of the olfactory area in the nervous sys- 
tem of the vertebrates generally has inevitably involved inti- 
mate psychic associations between olfactory stimuli and tlie 
Sexual impulse. For most mammals not only are all sexual 
associations mainly olfactory, bnt the impressions received by 
this sense sufBce to dominate all others. An animal not only 
receives adequate sexual excitement from olfactory stimuli, but 
those stimuli often suffice to counterbalance all the evidence 
of the other senses. 
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■We may observe this very Tvell in the case of the dog. Thus, a 
young dog, -well known to mo, wlio had never had connection with a 
bitch, but was always in the society of its father, once met the latter 
directly after the elder dog had been with a bitch. He immediately 
endeavored to behave toward the elder dog, in spite of angry repulses, 
exactly as a dog behaves torvarcl a bitch in heat. The messages received 
by the sense of smell wore sufficiently urgent not only to set tlie sexual 
mechanism in action, but to overcome the experiences of a lifetime. 
Tliere is an interesting chapter on the sense of smell in the mental life 
of the dog in Giessler’s Psyohologie des QenicJies, 1804, Chapter XI, 
Passy (in the appendix to his memoir on olfaction, L'Annie Psychol- 
oyique, 1805) gives the result of some interesting experiments as to 
the effects of perfume on dogs; civet and castoreum were found to have 
the most powerfully exciting eflect. 

The influences of smell are equally omnipotent in the sexual life 
of many insects. Tima, P^rd has found that in cockolinfers sexual 
coupling failed to take place when the antennie, whieli are the organs of 
smell, wore removed; he also found that males, after they had coupled 
with females, proved sexually attractive to other males (Comples Rendus 
de la Socridti do Biologie, May 21, 1898 . PCrd similarly found that, in 
a species of Bombyx, males after contact with females sometimes proved 
attractive to other males, although no abnormal relationships followed. 
(8oo. de Biol, July 30, 1898.) 

With the advent of the higher apes, and especially of man, 
all this has been changed. The sense of smell, indeed, still 
persists universally and it is still also exceedingly delicate, 
though often neglected.^ It is, moreover, a useful auxiliary in 
the exploration of the external ivorld, for, in contrast to the 
very few sensations furiiislied to -us hy touch and by taste, -we 
are acquainted with a vast number of smells, though the in- 
formation they give ns is frequently vague. An experienced 
perfumer, says Piesse, -will have two hundred odors in his labor- 
atory and can distinguiish tliem all. To a sensitive nose nearly 
everything smells. Passy goes so far as to state that he has 
"never met with any object that is really inodorous when one 
pays attention to it, not even excepting glass,” and, tliough we 
can scarcely accept this statement absolutely, — especially in 

I Hie sensitiveness of smell in man generally exceeds that of 
chemical reaction or even of spectral analysis; see Passy, L’Ann6e Pay- 
ohologique, second year, 1895, p. ; 380. 
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view of the careful experiments of Ayrton, which show that 
contrary to a common belief, metals when perfectly clean and 
free from traces of contact with the skin or with salt solutions 
have no smell, — odor is still extremely widely diffused. This 
is especially the case in hot countries, and the experiments of 
the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition on the sense of 
smell of the Papuans were considerably impeded by the fact 
that at Torres Straits everything, even water, seemed to have 
a smell. Savages are often accused more or less justly of in- 
difference to bad odors. They are very often, however, keenly 
alive to the significance of smeUa and their varieties, though 
it does not appear that the sense of smell is notably more de- 
veloped in savage than in civilized peoples. Odors also con- 
tinue to play a part in the emotional life of man, more es- 
pecially in hot countries. Never tireless both in practical life 
and in emotionai life, in science and in art, smell is, at the 
best, under normal conditions, merely an auxiliary. If the 
sense of smell were abolished altogether the life of mankind 
would continue as before, with little or no sensible modifica- 
tion, though the pleasures of life, and especially of eating and 
drinking, would be to some extent diminished. 

In New Ireland, DufEeld remarks (Joii/rnal of the Anthropologiciil 
Institute, 1886, p. 118), the natives have a very keen sense of smell; 
mrasnal odors are repulsive to them, and “carbolic acid drove them 
wild.” 

The New Caledonians, according to Foley (Bulletin de la SooitU 
d’Anthropologie, November 6, 1879), only like the smells of meat and 
fish, which are becoming “high,” like popoya, which smells of fowl 
manure, and liwoa, of rotten eggs. Fruits and vegetables which are 
beginning to go bad seem tlia best to them, while the fresh and natural 
odors which we prefer seem merely to say to them: “We are not yet 
eatable.” (A taste for putrefying food, coimnon among savages, by no 
means neoessarily involves a distaste for agreeable scents, and even 
among Europeans there is a widespread taste for offensively smelling 
and putrid foods, especially cheese and game.) 

The natives of Torres Straits were cai'efuily examined by Dr. C. S. 
Myers with regard to their olfactory acuteness and olfactory prefer- 
ences. It was found that acuteness was, if anything, slightly greater 
than among Europeans. This appeared to be largely due to the careful 
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attention they pay to odors. The resemblanees which they detected 
among diilereiit odorous substances were frequently found to rest on 
real chemical affinities. The odors they were observed to dislike most 
frequently were asafoctida, valerianic acid, and civet, the last being re- 
garded as most repulsive of all on account of its resemblance to fceoal 
odor, which these people regard with intense disgust. Their favorite 
odors were musk, thyme, and especially violet. (Report of the 0am- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, vol. ii, Part 11, 
1903.) 

In Australia Lumholtz (Among Cannibals, p. 115) found that the 
blacks had a keener sense of smell than he possessed. 

In New Zealand the Maoris, as W. Colcnso shows, possessed, for- 
merely at all events, a very keen sense of smell or else were very at- 
tentive to smell, and their taste as regarded agreeable and disagree- 
able odors corresponded very closely to European taste, although it 
must be added that some of their common articles of food possessed a 
very offensive odor. They are not only sensitive to European per- 
fumes, but possessed various perfumes of their own, derived from plants 
and possessing a pleasant, powerful, and lasting odor; the clioioest and 
rarest was the gum of the taramea (Aciphylla Golcmoi] , which war- 
gathered by virgins after the use of prayers and charms. Sir Joseph 
Banks noted that Maori chiefs wore little bundles of perfumes around 
their necks, and Cook made the same observation concerning the young 
women. References to the four chief Maori perfumes are contained in 
a stanza which is still often hummed to express satisfaction, and sung 
by a mother to her child: — 

"My little neck-satchel of sweet-scented moss, 

My little neck-satchel of fragrant fern, 

My little nook-satchel of odoriferous gum, 

My sweet-smelling neck-locket of sharp-pointed taramea." 

In the summer season the sleeping houses of Maori chiefs were often 
strewed with a large, sweet-scented, flowering grass of powerful odor. 
(W. Colenso, Transaotions of the Nev? Zealand Institute, vol. xxiv, re- 
printed in Nature, November 10, 1892.) 

Javanese women rub themselves with a mixture of chalk and strong 
essence which, when rubbed off, leaves a distinct perfume on the body. 
(Stratz, Die Frauenlcleidung, p. 84.) 

The Samoans, Friedlilnder states (Zeitschrift fiir Ethiwlogie, 1899, 
p. 52), are very fond of fragrant and aromatic odors. He gives a list 
of some twenty odorous plants which they use, more especially as gar- 
lands for the head and neck, including ylang-ylang and gardenia; he re- 
marks that of one of these plants (cordyline) he could not himself de- 
tect the odor. 
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The Nicobareaej Man remarks (Journal of the AntMvpological In 
stUute, 1889, p. 377), like the natives of New Zealand, particularly dis 
like the smell of earholio aeid. Both young men and women are very 
partial to scents ; the former any they find their use a certain passport 
to the favor of their wives, and they bring home from the jungle tin 
scented leaves of a certain creeper to their sweethearts and wives, 
Swahili women devote much attention to perfuming themBdves, 
When a woman wishes to make herself desirable she anoints herself all 
over with fragrant ointments, sprinkles herself with rose-water, puts 
perfume into her clothes, strews jasmine flowers on her bed as well as 
binding them round her neck and waist, and smokes tldf, the perfumed 
wood of the aloej “every man is glad when his wife smells of ddi” 
(Velten, Bitten und G-ebrauolie der Buahili, pp. 212-214). 



II. 


Eise of the Study of Olfaction — Oloqiiet— Zwaardemaker — The 
Theory of Smell — The Classification of Odors — The Special Oharaeteris- 
tics of Olfactory Sensation in Man — Smell as the Sense of Imagination- 
Odors as Nervous Stimulants — ^Vasomotor and Muscular Effects — Odor- 
ous Substances as Drugs. 

Ddhing the eighteenth century a great impetus was given 
to tlie physiological and psychological study of the senses by 
the philosophical doctrines of Lodse and the English school 
generally which then prevailed in Europe, These thinkers had 
emphasized the immense importance of the information de- 
rived through the senses in building up the intellect, so that 
die study of all the sensory channels assumed a significance 
which it had never possessed before. The olfactory sense fully 
shared in 'the impetus thus given to sensory investigation. At 
the begiiming of the nineteenth century a distinguished French 
physician, Hippolyte Cloquet, a disciple of Cabanis, devoted 
himself more especially to this subject. After publishing in 
1815 a preliminary work, he issued in 1821 his Osphresiologie, 
ou Traits des odeurs, du sens et des organes de VOlfaction, a 
complete monograph on the anatomy, physiology, psychology, 
and pathology of the olfactory organ and its functions, and a 
work that may still be consulted with profit, if indeed it can 
even yet be said to be at every point superseded. After Clo- 
quet’s time the study of the sense of smell seems to have fallen 
into some degree of discredit. For more than half a century 
no important progress was made in this field. Serious investi- 
gators seemed to have become shy of the primitive senses gen- 
erally, and the subject of smell was mainly left to those in- 
terested in “curious” subjects. Many interesting observations 
were, however, incidentally made; thus Laycock, who was a 
pioneer in so many by-paF’'’ .-.-j .- 4 . 1 ..,,,.. 

showed a special interest ir ! ■: .''“'ii' V ■■ ■■ 
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touGiied on it in liis Nervous Diseases of Women and elsewhere 
The writer who more than any other has in recent years r^ 
stored, the study of the sense of smell from a by-path to its 
proper position as a hig-hway for inYestigation is without doubt 
Professor Zwaardemaker, of Utrecht. The invention of hh 
first olfactometer in 1888 and the appearance in 1895 of Ms 
great -work Die Physiologie des Geruchs have served to give the 
physiology of the sense of smell an assured status and to open 
the way anew for much fruitful investigation^ while a number 
of inquirers in many countries have had their attention di- 
rected to the elucidation of this sense. 

ISTotwitlistanding, however, the amount of work which has 
been done in this field during recent years, it cannot be said 
that the body of assured, conclusions so far reached is large. 
The most fundamental principles of olfactory physiology and 
psychology are still somewhat vague and uncertain. Although 
sensations of smell are numerous and varied, in this respect ap- 
proaching the sensations of vision and hearing, smell still re- 
mains close to touch in tire vagueness of its messages (while tlie 
most sensitive of the senses, remarks Passy, it is the least pre- 
cise), the difficulty of classifying them, the impossibility of bo 
controlling them as to found upon tliem any art. It seems 
better, therefore, not to attempt to force tlie present study 
of a special aspect of olfaction into any general scheme which 
may possibly not be really valid. 

The earliest and most general tendency in regard to the theory of 
smell was to regard it as a kind of clemieal sense directly stimulated ty 
minute particles of solid substance. A' vibratory theory of smell, how- 
ever, making it somewhat analogous to hearing, easily presents itself. 
tlTien I first began the study of physiology in 1881, a speculation of this 
kind presented itself to my mind. Long before Philipp von Wnlther, a 
professor at Landshnt, had put forward a dynamic theory of olfaction 
{Physiologie des Menschen, 1807-8, vol. ii, p. 278). “It is a purely dy- 
namic operation of the odorous substance in the olfactory organ,” to 
stated. Odor is conveyed by the air, he believed, in the same way as 
heat. It must be added that Ms reasons for this theory will not always 
bear examination. More recently a similar theory has been seriously 
put forward in various quarters. Sir William, Ramsay tentatively sug- 
gested such a theory {Nature, vol. xxv, p. 187) in analogy with light 
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and sound. Hayoraft (ProoeedAnga of tlie Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
1883-S7, and Brain, 1887-88), largely starting from Mendelieff’s law of 
periodicity, similarly sought to bring smell into line -with the higher 
senses, arguing that molecules with the same vibration have the same 
smell. Rutherford {Nature, August 11, 1892, p. 343), attaching im- 
portance to the evidence brought forward by von Brunn showing that the 
olfactory cells terminate in very delicate short hairs, also stated his 
belief that the different q[ualities of smell result from differences in the 
frequency and form of the vibrations initiated by the action of the 
chemical molecules on these olfactory cells, though he admitted that 
such a conception involved a very subtle conception of molecular vibra- 
tion. Vaschido and Van Melle (Paris Academy of Sciences, December 
26, 1899) have, again, argued that smell is produced by rays of short 
wave-lengths, analogous to light-rays, Rontgen rays, etc. Chemical 
action is however, a very important factor in the production of odors; 
this has been well shown hy Ayrton {Nature, September 8, 1898). We 
seem to be forced in the direction of a chemico-vibratory theory, as 
pointed out by Southerden {Nature, March 26, 1003), the olfactory cells 
being directly stimulated, not by the ordinary vibrations of the mole- 
cules, but by the agitations accompanying chemical changes. 

The vibratory hypothesis of the action of odors has had some in- 
fluence on the recent physiologists who have chiefly occupied them- 
selves with olfaction. “It is probable,” Zwaardemaker writes {L’Annio 
Psychologiqtie, 1898), “that aroma is a physieo-ohemioal attribute of the 
molecules”; he points out that there is an intimate analogy between 
color and odor, and remarks that this analogy leads us to suppose in 
an aroma ether vibrations of which the period ia determined by the 
structure of the molecule. 

Since the physiology of olfaction is yet so obscure it is not sur- 
prising that we have no thoroughly scientific classification of smells, 
notwithstanding various ambitious attempts to reach a classification. 
The olassifloation adopted by Zwaardemalcer is founded on the ancient 
scheme of Linnoeus, and may here be reproduced: — 

I. Ethereal odors (chiefly esters; RimraePs fruity series). 

II. Aromatic odors (terpenes, camphors, and the spicy, herbaceous, 
rosaceous, and almond aeries; the chemical types are well determined: 
eineol, engenol, anethol, geraniol, benzaldehyde) . 

III. The balsamic odors (chiefly aldehydes, RimmePs jasmin, violet, 
and balsamic series, with the chemical types: terpineol, ionone, vanil- 
lin). 

IV. Tlie ambrosiacal odors (ambergris and musk). 

V. The alliaceous odors, with the oaoodylic group (aaafoctida, ich- 
thyol, etc. ) . 

VI. Empyrenmatic odors. 
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VII. Valerianaoeous odors {Linnssus’s Odores hiroini, the eapiyl 
group, largely composed of sexual odors). 

VIII. Narootio odors (Linnceus’s Odores tetri). 

TX. Stenches. 

A valuable and interesting memoir, “Revue GSnfirale sur les Sensa- 
tions Olfaetives,” by J. Passy, tlie eliief French authority on, this sub- 
ject, will be found in the second volume of L’Annie Psycjwlogiqne, I 895 
In the fifth issue of the same j'ear-book (for 1898) ZM’iiardemakor pre- 
sents a full summary of his work and views, “Les Sensations Olfactives 
leurs Combinaisons et leurs Compensations.” A convenient, but leas 
autlioritative, summary of the facts of normal and pathological olfac- 
tion will be found in a little volume of the “Aetuahtfis MMcalea" 
series by Dr. Collet, L’Odorcht et scs TrotiUes, 1904. lu a little book 
entitled Wegweiser m eimr Psyeliologie des Geniclies (1894) Ghsa- 
lar has sought to outline a psychology of smell, but his sketch con 
only he regarded as tentative and provisional. 

At tlie outset, nevertheless, it seems desirable that we 
should at least have some conception of the special character- 
istics which marie the great and varied mass of sensatiohs 
reaching the brain through the channel of the olfactory organ. 
The main special character of olfactory images seems to he 
conditioned by the fact that they are intermediate in char- 
acter between those of touch or taste and tliose of sight or 
sound, that they have much of the vagueness of the first and 
something of the richness and variety of the second. iEsthet- 
ically, also, they occupy an intermediate position between the 
higher and the lower senses. 1 They are, at the same time, less 
practically useful than eitlier the lower or the higher senses. 
They furnish us with a great mass of what we may call by- 
sensations, which are of little practical use, but inevitably be- 
come intimately mixed with the experiences of life by asso- 
ciation and thus acquire an emotional significance which is 
often very considerable. Their emotional force, it may well be, 
is connected with the fact tliat their anatomical seat is the 


1 The opinions of psychologists concerning the Ksthetic signifleftnee 
of smell, not bn the whole very favorable, are brought together and 
discussed by J. V. Volkelt, “Der ASstlietische Wert der niederen Sinne," 
^eitsokrift fiir PsgoJutlogie und Physiologic der ^innesorgam, 1902, ht. 3, 
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most ancient paxt of the brain. They lie in a remote and 
almost disused storehouse of our minds and show the fascina-' 
tion or the repulsiveness of all vague and remote things. It 
is for this reason that they i are — to an extent that is remark- 
able when we consider that they are much more precise than 
touch sensations — subject to the influence of emotional asso- 
ciations. The very same odor may be at one moment highly 
pleasant, at the next moment highly unpleasant, in accordance 
witli the emotional attitude resulting from its associations. 
Visual images .have no such extreme flexibility; tliey are too 
definite to be so easily influenced. Our feelings about the 
beauty of a floaver cannot oscillate so easily or so far as may 
our feelings about the agreeahleness of its odor. Our olfactory 
experiences thus institute a more or less continuous series of 
by-sensations accompanying us through life, of no great prac- 
tical significance, but of confsiderable emotional significance from 
their variety, their intimacy, their associational facility, their 
remote ancestral reverberations through our brains. 

It is the existence of these characteristics — at once so vague 
and so specific, so useless and so intimate — ^which led various 
writers to describe the sense of smell as, above all others, the 
sense of imagination. No sense has so strong a power of sug- 
gestion, the power of calling up ancient memories with a wider 
and deeper emotional reverberation, while at the same time 
no sense furnishes impressions which so easily change emotional 
color and tone, in harmony with the recipient’s general 
attitude. Odors are thus specially apt both to control the 
emotional life and to become its slaves. With the use of in- 
cense religions have utilized the imaginative and symbolical 
virtues of fragrance. All the legends of the saints have in- 
sisted on the odor of sanctity that exhales from the bodies of 
holy persons, especially at the moment of death. Under die 
conditions of civilization tliese primitive emotional associations 
of odor tend to be dispersed, but, on the other hand, the imag- 
inative side of the olfactory sense becomes accentuated, and 
personal idiosyncrasies of all kinds tend to manifest themselves 
in the sphere of smell. 
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Rousseau (in Emile, Bk. II> regarded smell as the sense of the 
imagination. So, also, at an earlier period, it was termed (aoeording to 
Cloquet) by Cardano. Cloquet frequently insisted on the qualities of 
odors which cause them to appeal to the imagination; on their irregular 
and inconstant character; on their ^ower of intoxicating the mind 
on some occasions; on the curious individual and racial preferences in 
the matter of odors. He remarked on the fact that the Persians em. 
ployed asafostida as a eeasoning, while valerian was accounted a per. 
fume in antiquity. (Cloquet,' Osphrisioloffie, pp. 28, iS, 71, H2.) r 
may be added, as a curious example familiar to most people of the de- 
pendence of the emotional tone of a smell on its assoeiatione, that 
while the exhalations of other people’s bodies are ordinarily disagree- 
able to us, such is not the ease with our own; this is expressed in the 
crude and vigorous dictmn of the Elizabethan poet, Marston, "Every 
man’s dung smell sweet i’ his own nose.” There are doubtless many 
implications, moral as well as psychological, in that statement, 

The modern authorities on olfaction, Passy and Zwaardemaker, both 
alike insist on the same oharacteristics of the sense of smell: its ex- 
treme acuity and yet its vagueness. “We live in a world of odor,” 
Zwaardemaker remarks (L’Annie Psyoliologique, 1898, p, 203), "as we 
live in a world of light and of sound. But smell yields us no distinct 
ideas grouped in regular order, still less that are fixed in the memory 
as a grammatical discipline. Olfactory sensations awake vague end 
half-tmderstood perceptions, which are accompanied by very strong 
emotion. The emotion dominates us, but the sensation which was the 
cause of it remains unperceived.” Even in the same individual there are 
wide variations in the sensitiveness to odors at different times, more es- 
pecially as regards faint odors; Passy (L’Annee Psyohologique, 1896, p. 
387) brings forward some observations on this point. 

Maudsley noted the peculiarly suggestive power of odors; “there 
are certain smells,” he remarked, “which never fail to bring bnalc to me 
instantly and visibly scenes of my boyhood”; many of us could proba- 
bly say tho same. Another writer (E. Dillon, “A Neglected Sense,” 
Nineteenth Century, April, 1894 ) remarks that "no sense has a stronger 
power of suggestion.” 

Eibot has made an interesting investigation as to the prevalence 
and nature of the emotional memory of odors (Psychology of ike Emo- 
tions, Chapter XI). By “emotional memory” is meant the spontaneous 
or voluntary ravivability of the image, olfactory or other. < For the gen- 
eral question, see an article by F. Pillon, “La MSmoire Affective, son 
Importance Thdorique et Pratique,” Revue Philosophique, February, 
1901 ; also Paulhan, “Sur la MSmoire Affective,” Revue Philosophiqm, 
December, 1602 and January, 1903.) Ribot found that 40 per cent, 
of persons are unable to revive any such images of taste or smell; 48 
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per cent, could revive some; 12 per cent, declared themselves capable 
of reviving all, or nearly all, at pleasure. In some persons there is no 
necessary accompanying revival of visual or tactile representations, but 
jn the majority the revived odor ultimately excites a corresponding 
visual image. The odors most frequently recalled -were pinks, musk, 
violets, heliotrope, carbolic acid, the smell of the country, of grass, etc. 
Pidron [Reime Philosophique, December, 1902) has described the special 
power possessed by vague odors, in his own case, of evoking ancient im- 
pressions. 

Dr. J. N. Mackenzie {American Journal of the Medical Sdenoes, 
January, 1886) considers that civilization exerts an inilueiice in height- 
ening or encouraging the influence of olfaction as it affects our emo- 
tions and judgment, and that, in tlie same way, as we ascend the social 
scale the more readily our minds are influenced and perhaps perverted 
by impressions received through the sense of smell. 

Odors are powerful stimulants to the whole nervous system, 
causing, like other stimulants, an increase of energy which, 
if excessive or prolonged, leads to nervous exhaustion. Thus, 
it is well recognized in medicine that tlie aromatics containing 
volatile oils (such as anise, cinnamon, cardamoms, cloves, 
coriander, and peppermint) are antispasmodics and antesthetics, 
and that they stimulate digestion, circulation, and the nervous 
system, in large doses producing depression. The carefully ar- 
ranged plethysmographie experiments of Shields, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, have shown that olfactory sensations, by 
their action on the vasomotor system, cause an increase of 
blood in the brain and sometimes in addition stimulation of the 
heart; musk, wintergreen, wood violet, and especially helio- 
trope were found to act strongly in these ways.i 

Wre’s experiments with the dynamometer and the ergo- 
graph have greatly contributed to illustrate the stimulating ef- 
fects of odors. Thus, he found that smelling musk suffices to 
double muscular effort. With a number of odorous substances 
he has found that muscular work is temporarily heightened; 
when taste stimulation was added the increase of energy, not- 

1 T. E. Shields, “The Effect of Odors, etc., upon the Blood-flo-w,*' 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, vol. i, November, 1896. In Prance, 
0, Henry and Tardif have made somewhat similar experiments on 
respiration and circulation. See the latter’s Les Odeurs et les Parfums, 
Chapter III. 
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ably wlien using lemon ¥as “colossal.” A kind of “sensorial 
intoxication^^ could be produced by the inhalation of odors 
and the whole system stimulated to greater activity j the visual 
acuity was increased, and electric and general excitability 
heightened.! Such effects may be obtained in perfectly healtliy 
persons, though both Shields and Fere have found that in highly 
nervous persons the effects are liable to be much greater It 
is doubtless on this account that it is among civilized peoples 
that attention is chiefly directed to perfumes, and that under 
die conditions of modern life the interest in olfaction and ife 
study has been revived. 

It is the genuinely stimulant qualities of odorous sub- 
stances which led to the widespread use of the more potent 
among them hy ancient physicians, and has led a few modern 
physicians to employ them still. Thus, vanilla, according to 
Eloy, deserves to be much more frequently used tlierapeutically 
than it is, on account of its excitomotor properties; he states 
that its qualities as an excitant of sexual desire have long been 
recognized and that Ponssagiives used to prescribe it for sexual 
frigidity.^ 


1 Sensation et Mouvemen-t, Chapter VI; ih., Gomptes Rmkt 
ie la SocUU de Biologie, November A December 15 and 22, 1900. 

2 Eloy, art. “Vanille,” ‘iHctmnmre BncyclopMiqu des Sdem 
M^dieales. 
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In approaching’ tlie specifically sexual aspect of odor in tlie 
human species we may start from the fundamental fact — a fact 
we seek so far as- possible to disguise in onr ordinary social 
relations — tliat all men and ■women are odorous. This is 
marked among all races. The powerful odor of many, though 
not all, negroes is well known; it is by no means due to un- 
cleanly habits, and doest remarks that it is even increased by 
cleanliness, which opens the pores of the skin ; according to Sir 
H. Johnston, it is most marked in the armpits and is stronger 
in men than in women. Pruner Bey describes it as “am- 
moniacal and rancid^ it is like the odor of the he-goat.” The 
odor varies not only individually, but according to the tribe; 
Castellani states that the negress of the Congo has merely a 
slight “gout de noisette^' which is agreeable ratlier than other- 
wise. Monbuttu women, according to Parke, have a strong Gor- 
gonzola perfume, and Emin told Parke that he eould distin- 
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guish the members of different tribes by their characteristic 
odor. In the same way the Nicobarese, according to Man can 
distinguish a member of each of the six tribes of the archipelago 
by Smell. The odor of Australian blacks is less strong than 
that of negroes and has been described as of a phosphoric char- 
acter. The South American Indians, d’Orbigny stated, have 
an odor stronger than that of Europeans, though not as strong 
as most negroes; it is marked, Latcham states, even among 
those who, like the Araucanos, bailie constantly. The Chinese 
have a musky odor. The odor of many peoples is described as 
being of garlie.i 

A Soutli Sea Islander, we are told by Charles de Varigny, 
on coming to Sydney and seeing the ladies walking about the 
streets and apparently doing nothing, expressed much astonish- 
ment, adding, with a gesture of contempt, '“'and they have no 
smell !" It is by no means true, however, that Europeans are 
odorless. They are, indeed, considerably more odorous than 
are many other races, — for instance, the Japanese, — -and tliere 
is doubtless some association between the greater hairiness of 
Europeans and their marked odor, since the sebaceous glands 
are part of the hair apparatus. A Japanese antliropologist, 
Adaclii, has published an interesting study on the odor of 
Europeans, 2 which he describes as a strong and pungent smell, 

• — sometimes sweet, sometimes bitter, — of varying strength in 
different individuals, absent in children and the aged, and hav- 
ing its chief focus in the armpits, which, however carefully 
they are washed, immediately become odorous again. Adaclii 
has found that the sweat-glands are larger in Europeans than 
in the Japanese, among whom a strong personal odor is so 

1 R. Andres, “Vijlkergeruch,” in Hthnographisohe Parallelen, Neue 
Folge, 1889, pp. 213-Z22, brings together many passages describing the 
odors of various peoples. Hagen, Seamelle Osphresiologie, pp. 106 c( 
Deq., has a chapter on the subject; Joest, supplement to International 
Arohiv fur Ethnographie, 1893, p. 53, has an interesting passage on tlie 
smells of various races, as also Waltz, Introduction to Anthropolo^, 
p, 103. Of. Sir H. H, Johnston, British Central Africa, p. 395; T. H. 
Parke, Experiences in Equatorial Africa, p. d09; E. H. Man, Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, 1889, p. 391; Brough Smyth, Alorigim 
vf Victoria, vol. i, p. 7 ; d’Orbigny, L’Homme Amiricain, vol. 1, p. 87, etc. 

2 B. Adaclii “Gerueh der Europaer,” O-lohus, 1903, No. 1. 
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uncommon that "armpit stink^' is a disqualification for the 
army. It is certainly true tliat the -white races smell less 
strongly than most of the dark races, odor seeming to he cor- 
related to some extent with intensity of pigmentation, as well 
as with hairiness; but even the most scmpnlously clean Euro- 
peans all smell. This fact may not always be obvious to human 
nostrils, apart from intimate contact, but it is well known to 
dogs, to whom their masters are recognizable by smell. When 
Hue traveled in Tibet in Chinese disguise he was not detected 
by the natives, but tlie dogs recognized him as a foreigner hy 
liis smell and barked at him. Many Chinese can tell hy smell 
when a European has been in a room.i There are, however, 
some Europeans who can recognize and distinguish their 
friends by smell. The case lias been recorded of a man who 
with bandaged eyes conld recognize his acquaintances, at the 
distance of several paces, the moment they entered the room. 
In another case a deaf and blind mute woman in Massachu- 
setts knew all her acquaintances by smell, and could sort 
hnen after it came from the wash by the odor alone. Gov- 
ernesses have been known to be able when blindfolded to 
recognize the ownership of their pupil’s garments by smell; 
such a case is known to me. Such odor is usually described as 
being agreeable, but not one person in fifty, it is stated, is 
able to distinguish it with sufficient precision to use it as a 
method of recognition. Among some races, however this apti- 
tude would appear to be better developed. Dr. C. S. Myers 
at Sarawak noted that his Malay boy sorted the clean linen 
according to the skin-odor of the wearer.^ Chinese servants 
are said to do the same, as well as Australians and natives of 
Luzon.® 

Although the distinctively individual odor of most persons is not 
sufficiently marked to be generally perceptible, there are cases in which 


1 Hagen quotes testimonies on this point, Sexuelle OsphresMogie, 
p, 173. The negro, Castellaiii states, considers that Europeans have a 
smell of death. 

^Reports of the Oambridge Anthropological Ewpedition, vol. ii, 
p. 181. 

3 Waitz, Introd'uction to Anthropology, p. 103. 
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it is more distinct to a.11 nostrils. Tlie most famous case of this 
is that of Alexander the Great, who, according to Plutarch, exhalei 
so sweet an odor that his tunica were soaked with aromatic perfums 
(Oonvivalium Disputatiomim, lib. I, quest. 6). Malherbe, Gujos, and 
Haller ai'e said to have diffused a musky odor. Xhe agreeable odor of 
Walt Whitman has been remarked by Kennedy and others. The perfuma 
exhaled by many holy men and women, so often noted by ancient writers 
(diaoussed by Gorres in the second volume of his GhristKolve MysUh) and 
which has entered into current phraseology as a merely metaphorical 
"odor of sanctity,” was doubtless due, as Hammond first pointed out to 
abnormal nervous conditions, for it is well knorvn that such conditions 
affect the odor, and in insanity, for instance, the presence is noted of 
bodily odors which have sometimes even been considered of diagnostic 
importance. J. B. Friedreich, AUffemeine Diagnostik der Psyohisoh^n 
Krankheiten, second edition, 1832, pp. 0-10, quotes passages from vari- 
ous authors on tliis point, which he accepts; various writers of mors 
recent date have made similar observations. 

The odor of sanctity was specially noted at death, and was doubt 
less confused with the odor mortis, which freqrrently precedes death 
and by some is regarded as an almost certain indication of its approach. 
In the British Medical Journal, for May and June, 1898, •will be found 
letters from several correspondents substantiating this point. One of 
these correspondents (Dr. Tiiokey, of Tyw'ardwreath, Cornwall) mentions 
that lie has in Cornwall often seen ravens flying over houses in which 
persons lay dying, evidently attracted by a characteristic odor. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, while every per- 
son has, to a sensitive nose, a distinguishing odor, we must 
regard that odor either as but one of the various sensations 
given oS by the body, or else as a combination of two or more 
of these emanations. The body in reality gives off a number of 
different odors. The most important of these are; (1) the 
general skin odor, a faint, but agreeable, fragrance often to be 
detected on the skin even immediately after wasshing; (2) the 
smell of the hair and scalp; (3) the odor of the breaih; (4) 
the odor of the armpit; (5) the odor of the feet; (6) the 
perineal odor; (7) in men the odor of the preputial smegma; 
(8) in women the odor of the mons veneris, that of vulvar 
smegma, that of vaginal mucus, and the menstrual odor. All 
these are odors which may usually be detected, though some- 
■simes only in a very faint degree, in healthy and well-washed 
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persons under normal conditions. It is unnecessary here to 
take into account the special odors of various secretions and 
ercretions.i 

It is a significant fact, both as regards the ancestral sexual 
connections of the body odors and their actual sexual associa- 
tions to-day, that, as Hippocrates long ago noted, it is not until 
puberty that they assume tlreir adult characteristics. The in- 
fant, the adult, the aged person, each has his own kind of smell, 
and, as Monin remarks, it might be possible, within certain 
limits, to discover the age of a person by his odor. Jorg in 
1833 pointed out that in girls the appearance of a specific 
smell of tire excreta indicates the establishment of puberty, and 
Kaan, in bis Psycliopatliia SexuaJis^ remarked that at puberty 
"the sweat gives out a more acrid odor resembling musk.^’ In 
both sexes puberty, adolescence, early manhood and woman- 
hood are marked by a gradual development of the adult odor 
of skin and excreta, in general harmony with the secondary 
sexual development of hair and pigment. Venturi, indeed, 
has, not without reason, described the odor of the body as a 
secondary sexual character.^ It may be added that, as is tlie 
case with the pigment in various parts of the body in women, 
some of these odors tend to become exaggerated in sympathy 
with sexual and other emotional states. 

The odor of the infant is said to be of butyric acid; that of old 
people to resemble dry leaves. Continent young men have been said 
by many ancient writers to smell more strongly than the unchaste, 
and some writers have described as “seminal odor” — an odor resembling 
that of animals in beat, faintly recalling that of the he-goat, accord- 
ing to Ventnri — the exhalations of the skin at such times. 

During sexual excitement, as women can testify, a man very fre- 
quently, if not normally, gives out an odor which, as usually described, 
proceeds from the skin, the breath, or both. Grimaldi states that it is 
as of rancid butter ; others say it resembles chloroform. It is said to 
be sometimes perceptible for a distance of several feet and to last 
for several hours after coitus. {Various quotations are given by Gould 


1 Monln, Les Odeura du Corps Eumain, second edition, Paris, 1880, 
discusses briefly but comprehensively the normal and more especially 
the pathological odors of the body and of its secretions and excretions. 

2 Venturi, Degeneramione Psicho-seasuale, p. 417. 
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and Pyl«, Anomalies <mi Onriosities of Medicine, section on "Hunum 
Odors,” pp. 397-403.) St. Philip Neri is said to have been able to recog. 
nize a chaste man by smell. 

During menstruation girls and young women frequently give off 
an odor which is quite distinct from that of the menstrual fluid, and 
is specially marked in the breath, which may smell of chloi-ofona or 
violets. Pouchet (confirmed by Raeiborski, TraitS de la Menstruation 
18Q8, p. 74) stated that about a day before the onset of menstruation, 
a characteristic smell is exuded. Menstruating girls are also said some- 
times to give off a smell of leather. Anbert, of Lyons (as quoted by 
Galopin), describes the odor of the skin of a woman during menstru- 
ation as an agreeable aromatic or acidulous perfume of chloroform char- 
acter. By soma this is described as emanating especially from the arm- 
pits. Sandras (quoted by Raeiboraki ) knew a lady who could always 
tell by a sensation of faintness and mafcwse— apparently due to a sen- 
sation of smell — ^when she was in contact with a menstruating womaiu 
I am acquainted with a man, having strong olfactory sympathies and. 
antipathies, who detects the presence of menstruation by smell, It is 
said that Hortonse Bar6, who accompanied her lover, the botanist Com- 
merson, to the Paciflo disguised as a man, was recognized by the natives 
as a woman by means of smell. 

Women, like men, frequently give out an odor during coitus or 
strong sexual excitement. This odor may be entirely different from 
that normally emanating from the woman, of an acid or hiroine char- 
acter, and sufficiently strong to remain in a room for a considerable 
period. Many of the ancient medical writers (as quoted by Schurigius, 
Parthenologia, p. 280) described the goaty smell produced by venety, 
especially in women; they regarded it as specially marked in harlots and 
in the newly married, and sometimes even considered it a certain sign of 
defloration. The case has been recorded of a woman who emitted a rose 
odor for two days after coitus (McBride, quoted by Eliernan in an In- 
teresting summary, “Odor in Pathology,” Doctor’s Magazine, December, 
1900). There was, it is said (Journal des Savons 1684, p. 39, quoting 
from the Journal d’Angleterre) a monk in Prague who could recognize 
by smell the chastity of the women who approached him. (This monk, 
it is added, when he died, was composing a new science of odors.) 

Gustav Klein (as quoted by Adler, Die Mangelhafte Qesohleoht- 
sempfindungen des Weibes, p. 25) argues that the special function of 
the glands at the vulvar orifice — ^the glandules vestibulares majores— 
is to give out an odorous secretion to act as an attraction to the mal^ 
this relic of sexual periodicity no longer, however, playing an important 
part in the human species. The vulvar secretion, however, it may be 
added, still has a more aro-matie odor than the vaginal secretion, with 
its simple mucous odor, very clearly perceived during parturition. 
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It may be added that we still know extremely little concerning 
the sexual odors of women among primitive peoples. PIoss and Bar- 
tels are only able to bring forward (Bos Weil, 1901, bd. 1, p. 218) a 
statement concerning the women of New Caledonia, who, according to 
Moncelon, when young and ardent, give out during coitus a powerful 
odor which no ablution will remove. In abnormal states of sexual ex- 
citement such odor may be persistent, and, according to an ancient 
observation, a nymphomaniac, whose periods of sexual excitement lasted 
all through the spring-time, at these periods always emitted a goatlike 
odor. It has been said (G. Tourdes, art. “Aphrodisle,” BicUonnaire 
Bncyolopidique des Sciences MSdicales) that the erotic temperament is 
characterized by a special odor. 

If the body odors tend to develop at puberty, to be main- 
tained during sexual life, especially in sympathy with condi- 
tions of sexual disturbance, and to become diminished in old 
age, being thus a kind of secondary sexual character, we should 
expect tliem to be less marked in. those cases in whicli the 
primary sexual characters are less marked. It is possible that 
tliis is actually the case. Hagen, in his Sexuelle Osplirosiologie, 
quotes from lloubaud’s Traite de Vlnipwissance the statement 
that the body odor of the castrated differs from that of normal 
iadividuals. Burdach had previously stated that the odor of 
the eunuch is less marked than that of the normal man. 

It is thus possible that defective sexual development tends 
to be associated with corresponding olfactory defect. HesehH 
has reported a ease in which absence of both olfactory nerves 
coincided with defective development of the sexual organs. 
B^re remarks that the impotent show a repugnance for sexual 
odors. Dr. Kiernan informs me that in women after oopho- 
rectomy he has noted a tendency to diminished (and occasion- 
ally increased) sense of smell. These questions, however, await 
more careful and extended observation. 

A very significant transition from the phenomena of per- 
sonal odor to‘ those of sexual attraction by personal odor is to he 
found in the fact that among the peoples inhabiting a large 
part of the world’s surface the ordinary salutation between 
friends is by mutual smelling of the person. In some form or 

1 Quoted by FSr6, L’Instinot Seecuel, 1902, p. 133. 

6 
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another the inetliod. of salutation by applying the nose to the 
nose, face/ or hand of a friend in greeting is found tliroughout 
a large part of the Pacific, among the Papuans, the Eskimo 
the hill tribes of India, in Africa, and elsewhere.i Thus, among 
a certain hill tribe in India, according to Lewin, they smell 
a friend^’s eheek : ‘fin their language, they do not say, -'{live 
toe a kiss,-’ but they say ‘Smell me.-’-’'’ And on the Gambia 
according to P. Moore, “When the men salute the women, they, 
instead of shaking their hands, put it up to their noses, and 
smell twice to the back of it/’ Here we have very clearly a 
recognition of the emotional value of personal odor widely 
prevailing throughout the world. The salutation on an olfac- 
toi'y basis may, indeed, be said to be more general than the 
salutation on a tactile basis on which European hanclshakiag 
rests, each form involving one of the two most intimate and 
emotional senses. The kiss may be said to he a development 
proceeding both from the olfactory and the tactile bases, with 
perhaps some other elements as well, and is too complex to be 
regarded as a phenomenon of either purely tactile or purely 
olfactory origin. 2 

As the sole factor in sexual selection olfaction must be 
rare. It is said that Asiatic princes have sometimes caused a 
number of the ladies to race in the seraglio garden until they 
were heated; their garments have then been brought to the 
prince, who has selected one of them' solely by the odor.^ There 
Was here a sexual selection mainly by odor. , Any exclusive 
efficacy of Ere olfactory sense is rare, not so mrrch because the 
impressions of tliis sense axe inoperative, but because agreeable 
personal odors are not sufficiently yoowerful, and the olfactory 
organ is too obtuse, to enable smell to take precedence of sight. 
Nevertheless, in many people, it is probable that certain odors, 
especially those that are correlated with a healthy and sexually 
desirable person, tend to be agreeable; they are fortified hy 

iH. Ling Roth, “On Salutations,” Journal of the Aiithropologica,l 
Institute, November, 1889. 

2 See Appendix A; “The Origins of the Kiss.” 

3 See, e.g., passage quoted by I. Bloch, Beitr&ge ew AStiologu dtr 
Psyoliopatliia Bea-ualis, Teil II, p. 205. 
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their association with the loved person, sometimes to an irre- 
sistible degree; and their potency is doubtless increased by the 
fact, to whieh reference has already been made, that many 
odors, including some bodily odors, are nervous stimulants. 

It is possible that the sexual associations of odors have 
been still further fortified hy a tendency to correlation between 
a high development of the olfactory organ and a high develop- 
ment of die sexual apparatus. An association between a large 
nose and a large male organ is a very ancient observation and 
has been verified occasionally in recent times. There is nor- 
mally at puberty a great increase in the septum of the nose, 
and it is quite conceivable, in view of the sympathy, which, as 
we shall see, certainly exists between tlie olfactory and sexual 
region, that the two regions may develop together under a com- 
mon influence. 

The Romans firmly believed in the connection between a large nose 
and a large penis. “Noscitur e naso quanta sit hasta viro,” stated Ovid. 
This belief continued to prevail, especially in Italy, through the middle 
ages; the physiognomists made much of it, and licentious women (like 
Joanna of Naples) were, it appears, accustomed to bear it in mind, al- 
though disappointment is recorded often to have followed. (See e.g., 
the quotations and references given by J. N. Mackenzie, “Physiological 
and Pathological Relations between the Nose and the Sexual Apparatus 
in Man.” Johns BopMns Hospital Bulletin, No. 82, January, 1808; 
also Bagen, Sexuelle Ospliresiologie, pp. 15-19.) A similar belief as to 
the association between the sexual impulse in women and a long nose 
was evidently common in England in the sixteenth century, for in Mas- 
singer’s Emperor of the East (Act II, Scone I) rve read, 

“Her nose, which by its length assures me 
Of storms at midnight if I fail to pay her 
The tribute she expects.” 

At the present day, a proverb of the Venetian people still embodies the 
belief in the connection between a large nose and a large sexual mem- 
ber. 

The probability that such an association tends in many oases to 
prevail is indicated not only by the beliefs of antiquity, when more 
careful attention was paid to these matters, but by the testimony oi 
various modern observers, although it does not appear that any series 
of exact observations have yet been made. 
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It may be noted tliat Marro, in his careful anthropological etudy 
of criminals (I Oaraitcri dei Delinquenti) , found no class of criminals 
■with so large a proportion alike of anomalies of the nose and anomalies 
of the genital organs as sexual offenders. 

However -fcliis may be^ it is less doubtful that there ia a 
very intimate relation both in men and women between the 
olfactory mucous membrane of the nose and the whole genital 
apparatus^ that they frequently show a sympathetic action, tint 
influences acting on the genital sphere will affect the nose, and 
occasionally, it is probable, influences acting on. the nose re- 
flexly affect tire genital sphere. To discnss these relationships 
would here he out of place, since specialists are not altogetlier 
in agreement concerning the matter. A few are inelmed to 
regard tlie association as extremely intimate, so that each re- 
gion is sensitive even to slight stimuli applied to the other 
region, while, on the other hand, many authorities ignore alto- 
gether the question of the relationship. It would appear, how- 
ever, that there really is, in a considerable number of people 
at all events, a reflex connection of this kind. It has especially 
been noted that in many cases congestion of the nose precedes 
menstruation. 

Bleeding of the nose is specially apt to occur at puberty 
and during adolescence, while in women it may take the place 
of menstruation and is sometimes more apt to occur at the 
menstrual periods ; disorders of the nose have also been found 
to be aggravated at these periods. It has even been possible 
to control bleeding of the nose, both in men and women, by 
applying ice to the sexual regions. In both men and women, 
again, cases have been recorded in which sexual excitement, 
whetlrer of coitus or masturbation, has been followed by bleed- 
ing of tlie nose. In numerous eases it is followed by slight 
congestive conditions of the nasal passages and especially by 
sneezing. Tarious authors have referred to this phenomenon; 
I am acquainted with a lady in whom it is fairly constant.^ 

1 It must at tlie same time be remembered that the more or less 
degree of exposure involved by sexual intercourse is itself a cause of 
nasal congestion and sneezing. 
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Per6 lecords tlie case of a lady^ a nervous subject, who began to 
experience intense spontaneous sexual excitement shortly aftei 
marriage, accompanied by much secretion from the nose.i J. 
N, Mackenzie is acquainted with a number of such cases, and 
he considers tliat tlie popular expression “bride’s cold” indi- 
cates tliat this effect of strong sexual excitement is widely 
recognized. 

The late Professor Hack, of Freihurg, in 1884, called general 
medical attention to the intimate connection between the nose and 
states of nervous hyperexeitabiUt 3 ' in various parts of the body, al- 
though such a connection had been recognized for many centuries in 
medical literature. While Hack and his disciples thus gave promi- 
nence to this association, they undoubtedly greatly exaggerated its im- 
portance and significance, (Sir Felix Semon, British Medical Journal, 
November 9, 1901.) Even many workers who have more recently further 
added to our knowledge have also, as sometimes happens with entlmsi- 
asts, unduly strained their own data. Starting from the fact that in 
women during menstruation examination of the nose reveals a de- 
gree of congestion not found during the rest of the month, Fliess (Die 
Beadehungen ^wisohen Wase und WeibUohen Oesohleohtsorganen, 1807), 
with the help of a number of elaborate and prolonged observations, has 
reached conclusions which, while they seem to be hazardous at some 
points, have certainly contributed to build up our knowledge of this 
obscure subject. Schiff (Wiener klinisehe 'Wochensohrift, 1900, p. 68, 
summarized in British Medical Journal, February 16, 1901), starting 
from a skeptical standpoint, lias confirmed some of Fliess’s results, and 
in a large number of cases controlled painful menstruation by paint- 
ing with cocaine the so-called “genital spots” in the nose, all possi- 
bility of suggestion being avoided. Kies, of Chicago, has been similarly 
successful with the method of Fliess (American (Jynasoology, vol. iii, 
No. 4, 1903). Benedikt (Wiener medidnisolte Wochensohrift, No. 8, 
1901, summarized in Journal of Medical Science, October, 1901), while 
pointing out that the no,se is not the only organ in sympathetic re- 
lation with the sexual sphere, suggests that the mechanism of the 
relationship is involved in the larger problem of the harmony in growth 
and in nutrition of the diflferent parts of the organism. In this way, 
probably, we may attach considerable signifloanoe to the existence of a 
kind of erectile tissue in the nose. 

An interesting example of a reflex influence from the nose af- 
fecting the genital sphere has been brought forward by Dr. E. S. Talbot, 


1 Fgrd, Pathologie des Emotions, p. 81 
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of Okicago: “A 6 G-yoftr-old man -was operated on (September 1 , 1903 ) 
for the removal of the left cartilage of the septum of the nose owin? 
to a previous trauniatio fracture at the sixteenth year. ISTo pain was 
experienced until two years ago, when a continual soreness occurred 
at the apical end of the fracture dm'ing the winter months. The op- 
eration was decided upon, fearing more serious complications. The 
parts were cocainized. No pain, was experienced in the operation except 
at one point at the lower posterior portion near the floor of the nose 
A profound shock to the general system followed. The reflex influence 
of the pain upon the genital organs caused semen to flow eoutinually 
for three weeks. Treatment of general motor irritability with camphor 
monobromate and conium, on consultation with Dr. Kiernan, checked 
the flow. The discharge produced spinal neurasthenia. The legs and 
feet felt heavy. Erytliromelalgia caused uneasiness. The patient 
walked with diffloulty. The tired feeling in the feet and limba was 
quite noticeable four months after the operation, although the pain 
had, to a great extent diminished.” (Chicago Academy of Medicine, 
January, 1904, and private letter.) 

J. N. Maekenzia has brought together a great many original ob- 
servations, together with interesting quotations from old medical liter- 
ature, in his two papers; “The Pathological Nasal Reflex” {Veto York 
Medioal Journal, August 20, 1887) and “The Physiological and Patlio- 
logical Relations between, the Nose and the Sexual Ajiparatus of Man” 
{Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, January 1 , 1808). A number of 
eases have also hesn bi'ouglit together from the literature by G. Endrisc 
in his Inaugural Dissertation, Hie hisherigen Beohachtungen von Physi- 
ologisohen und Pathologisohen Besiehungen der oteren Intftwege m den 
Betsualorganen, Teil. II, Wiirzburg, 1892. 

The intimate association between the sexual centers and 
the olfactory tract is well illustrated by the fact that this prim- 
itive aud ancient association tends to come to the surface in in- 
sanity. It is recognized by many alienists that insanity of a 
sexual character is specially liable to be associated with hal- 
lucinations of smell. 

Many eminent alienists in various countries are very decidely of 
the opinion that there is a special tendency to the association of 
olfactory hallucinations with sexual manifestations, and, although one 
or two authorities have expressed doubt on the matter, the available 
evidence clearly indicates such an association. Hallucinations of smell 
are comparatively rare as compared to hallncinations of sight and hear- 
ing; they are commoner in women than in men and they not 
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frequently occur at periods of sexual disturbance, at adolescence, in 
pueriwral fever, at the change of life, in women with ovarian troubles, 
and in old people troubled with sexual desires or remorse for such de- 
sires. They have often been noted as specially frequent in cases of ex- 
cessive masturbation, 

Krafft-Ebing, who found olfactory hallucinations common in vari- 
ous sexual states, considers that they are directlj' dependent on sexual 
excitement {Allgemeine Zeitsolirift fiir Psycliiatrie, bd. 34, ht. 4, 1877). 
Conolly Norman believes in a distinct and frequent association be- 
tween olfactory hallucmatioiis and sexual disturbance {Journal of 
Menial Bcienco, July, 1899, p. 532), Savage is also impressed by the 
close association between sexual disturbance or changes in the repro- 
ductive organa and hallucinations of smell as well as of touch. He has 
found that persistent hallucinations of smell disappeared when a dis- 
eased ovary was removed, although the patient remained insane. He 
considers that sueh hallucinations of smell are allied to reversions. (G. 
H. Savage, “Smell, Hallucinations of,” Tube’s Dictionary of Psyoho- 
loyioal Uodioine; cf. the same arrthor’s manual of Insanity and Allied 
Keuroscs.) Matusoh, while not finding olfactory hallucinations common 
at tile climacteric, states that when they are present they are con- 
nected with uterine troulile and sexual craving. He finds them more 
common in young women. (Matuach, Her Einfluss des Climaoteriuni 
auf Entstchung und Eorm der Geistesstorung,” Allgemeine Zeitsehrifi 
fur Psyoliiairic, vol. xlvi, ht. 4). Fer6 has related a significant case of 
a young man in whom hallucinations of smell accompanied the sexual 
orgasm; ho subsequently developed epilepsy, to which the hallucina- 
tion then constituted the aura {Comptos Rendus de la 8oci&l6 de 
Biologie, December, 1896). The prevalence of a sexual element in olfac- 
tory liallucinations has been investigated by Bullen, who examined into 
96 cases of hallucinations of smell among the patients in several 
asylums. (In a few oases there wore reasons for believing that peri- 
pheral conditions existed which would render these hallucinations more 
strictly illusions.) Of these, 04 were women. Sixteen of the women 
were climacteric cases, and 3 of them had sexual hallucinations or 
delusions. Fourteen otlier women (chiefly eases of ohronic delusional 
insanity) hud sexual delusions. Altogether, 31 men and women had 
sexual delusions. This is a large proportion. Bullen is not, however, 
inclined to admit any direct connection between the reproductive sys- 
tem and the sense of smell. He finds that other hallucinations are very 
frequently associated with the olfactory hallucinations, and considers 
that the co-existenee of olfactory and sexual troubles simply indicates 
a very deep and widespread nervous disturbance. (F. St. John Bullen, 
"Olfactory Hallucinations in the Insane,” Journal of Mental Solenae, 
July, 1809.) In. order to elucidate the matter fully we require further 
yreoise inquiries on the lines Bullen has laid down. 
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It may ba of interest to note, in this connection, that smell and 
taste hallucinations appear to be specially frequent in forms of religious 
insanity. Thus, Dr. Zurcher, in her inaugural dissertation on Joan ol 
Aic [Jeanne d’Ara, Leipzig, 1895, p, 72), estimates that on the aver- 
age in such insanity nearly 60 per cent, of the hallucinations affect 
smell and. taste ; she refers also to the olfactory hallucinations of great 
religious leaders, Francis of Assisi, Katherina Emmerich, Lazaaretti 
and the Anabaptists. 

It may well be, as Zwaardemaker Las suggested iu his 
PJiysiologie des Geruchs_, that the nasal congestion at menstrua- 
tion and similar phenomena are connected with that association 
of smell and sexuahty which, is observable throughout the whole 
animal world, and that the congestion brings about a tem- 
porary increase of olfactory sensitiveness during the stage of 
sexual excitation.! Careful investigation of olfactory acute- 
ness would reveal the existence of such menstrual heightening 
of its acuity. 

In a few exceptional, but still quite healthy people, smell 
would appear to possess an emotional predominance which it 
cannot be said to possess in the average person. These excep- 
tional people are of what Binet in his study of sexual fetichism 
calls olfactive type; such persons form a group which, though 
of smaller size and less importance, is fairly comparable to the 
well-known groups of visual type, of auditory type, and of 
psychomotor type. Such people would be more attentive to 
odors, more moved by olfactory sympathies and antipathies, 
than are ordinary people. For these, it may well be, the su- 
premacy accorded to olfactory influences in Jager’s Ervtdeckmg 
der Seele, though extravagantly incorrect for ordinary persons, 
may appear quite reasonable. 

It is certain also that a great many neurasthenic people, 
and particularly those who are sexually neurasthenic, are pecul- 
iarly susceptible to olfactory influences. A number of eminent 


1 J. N. Mackenzie similarly suggests (Jolms Boplcins Hospital Bul- 
letin, No. 82, 1898) that “irritation and congestion of the nasal mucous 
membrane precede, or are the excitants of, the olfactory impression 
that forms the connecting link between the sense of smell and erethism 
of the reproductive organs exhibited in the lower animals.” 
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poets and novelists — especially, it would appear, in Trance — 
seem to be in this ease. Baudelaire, of all great poets, has most 
persistently and most elaborately emphasized the imaginative 
and emotional significance of odor; the Fleurs du Mai and 
many of the Petits Poemes en Prose are, from this point of 
view, of great interest. There can he no doubt that in Baude- 
laire’s own imaginative and emotional life the sense of smell 
played a highly important part; and that, in his own words, odor 
was to him what music is to others. Throughout Zola’s novels — 
and perhaps more especially in La Faute de FAbba Mouret — ' 
there is an extreme insistence on odors of every kind. Prof. 
Leopold Bernard wrote an elaborate study of this aspect of 
Zola’s work^ ; he believed that underlying Zola’s interest in odors 
there was an abnormally keen olfactory sensibility and large 
development of the olfaetoi’y region of the brain. Such a sup- 
position is, however, unnecessary, and, as a matter of fact, 
a careful examination of Zola’s olfactory sensibility, conducted 
by M. Passy, showed that it was somewhat below normai.2 At 
the same time it was shown that Zola was really a person of 
olfactory psychic type, with a special attention to odors and a 
special memory for them; as is frequently the case with per- 
fumers with less than normal olfactory acuity he possessed a 
more than normal power of discriminating odors; it is possible 
tliat in early life his olfactory acuity may also have been above 
normal. In the same way Nietzsche, in his writings, shows a 
marked sensibility, and especially antipathy, as regards odors, 
which has by some been regarded as an index to a real physical 
sensibility of abnormal keenness; according to Mohius, however, 
there was no reason for supposing this to be the case.® Hnys- 
maiis, who throughout his hooks reveals a vexy intense pre- 
occupation with the exact shades of many kinds of sensory im- 
pressions, and an apparently abnormally keen sensibility to 
them, has shown a great interest in odors, more especially in am 
oft-quoted passage in A Rebours. The blind Milton of “Para- 


lies Odeurs dans les Romans de Zola, Montpellier, 1889. 

2 Toulouse, Emile Zola, pp. 163-165, 173-175. 

3 P. J. Mybius, Das Pathologisehe iei Nietssche. 
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dise Lost” (as the late Mr. G-rant Allen once remarked to me) 
dwells much on scents ; in this case it is doubtless to the blind- 
ness and not to any special organic predisposition that we must 
attribute this direction of sensory attention. i Among onr older 
English poets, also, Herrick displays a special interest in odors 
with a definite realization of their sexual attractiyeness.^ ghej. 
ley, who was alive to so many of the unusual aesthetic aspects 
of things, often shows an enthusiatie delight in odors, more 
especially those of flowers. It may, indeed, be said that most 
poets — though to a less degree than those I have mentioned— 
devote a special attention to odors, and, since it has been pos- 
sible to describe smell as the sense of imagination, this need 
not surprise us. That Shakespeare, for instance, ranked this 
sense very high indeed is shown by vmuous passages in his works 
and notably by Sonnet LIV : "0, how much more doth beauty 
beauteous seem?” — in which he implicitly places the attraction 
of odor on at least as high a level as that of vision.^ 

A neurasthenic sensitiveness to odors, specially sexual 
odors, is frequently accompanied by lack of sexual vigor. In 
tills way we may account for the numerous cases in which old 
men in whom sexual desire survives the loss of virile powers— 
probably somewhat abnormal persons at the outset — find satis- 
faction in sexual odors. Here, also, we have the basis for 
olfactory fetichism. In such fetichisin the odor of the woman 
alone, whoever she may be and however unattractive she may 
be, suffices to furnish complete sexual satisfaction. In many, 
although not all, of those cases in which articles of women’s 

1 Moll has a passage on the sense of smell in the blind, more espe- 
cially in sexual respects, XJntersuohungen iuber die Lilido SeceuaUs, bd. 
1, pp. 137 et seq. 

2 See, for instance, his poem, “Love Perfumes all Parts,” in which 
he declares that “Hands and thighs and legs are all richly aromatical." 
And compare the lyrics entitled “A Song to the Maskers,” “On Julia’s 
Breath,” “Upon Julia’s Unlacing Herself,” “Upon Julia’s Sweat,” and 
“To Mistress Anne Soalne.” 

3 There are various indications that Goethe was attentive to the 
attraction of personal odors; and that he experienced this attraction 
himself is shown by the fact that, as he confessed, when he once had 
to leave Weimar on an official journey for two days he took a bodice 
of Prau von Stein’s away in order to carry the scent of her body with 
him. 
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clothing become the object of fetichistic attraction, there is 
certainly an olfactory element due to the personal odor at- 
taching to tlie garments. 1 

Olfactory influences play a certain, part in various sexually abnor- 
mal tendencies and practices which do not proceed from an exclusively 
olfactory fascination. Thns, ounmlingus and fellatio derive part of 
tlieir attraction, more especially in some individuals, from a predilec- 
tion for the odors of the sexual parts. (See, e.g., Moll, XJntersuohungen 
Hier die Libido Sexualis, bd. 1, 2>. 134.) In many eases sniell plays 
no part in the attraction; “I enjoy eunniUngus, if I like the girl very 
much,” a correspondent writes, "m spite of the smell.” We may as- 
sociate this impulse with the prevalence of these practices among sexual 
inverts, in whom olfactory attrootiona are often specially mai’kod. 
Those individuals, also, who are sexually atfeeted hy the urinary and 
alvina excretions {“reniflews,” “ateroorairesi” etc.) are largely, though 
not necessarily altogether, moved by olfactory impressions. The attrac- 
tion was, however, exclusively olfactory in the case of the young woman 
recorded by Moraglia {Arahivio di Psichiatria-, 1802, p. 207), who waa 
irresistibly excited by the odor of the fermented urine of men, and pos- 
sibly also in the case narrated to Moraglia by Prof. L. Bianelii (ib. p, 
608), in which a wife required flatus from lier husband. 

The sexual pleasure derived from partial strangulation (discussed 
in the study of “Love and Pain” in a previous volume) may be asso- 
ciated with heightened olfactory sexual excitation. Dr. Kiernan, who 
points tliis out to me, lias investigated a few neuropathic patients 
who like to have their necks squeezed, as tliey express it, and finds that 
in the majority the olfactory sensibility is thus intensified. 


Byen in ordinary normal persons, however, there can he no 
doubt that personal odor tends to play a not inconsiderable 
part in sexual attractions and sexual repulsions. As a sexual 
excitant, indeed, it comes far behind the stimuli received 
through the sense of sight. The comparative bluntness of the 
sense of smell in man makes it difficult for olfactory influence 
to be felt, as a rule, until the preliminaries of coni'tship are 
already over; so that it is impossible for smell ever to possess 
the same significance in sexual attraction in man that it pos- 


1 Hagen has brought together from the literature of the subject a 
number of typical cases of olfactory fetichism, Bexuelle Osphresiologie^ 
1901, pp. 82 et seq. 
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seases in -the lo-wer animals. With, that reservation there can 
be no donbt that odor has a certain, favorable or unfavorable 
influence in sexual relationships in all human races from the 
lowest to the highest. The Polynesian spoke with contempt of 
those women of European race who 'fliave no smell,” and in 
view of the pronounced personal- odor of so many savage peo- 
ples as well as of tire careful attention which they so often pay 
to odors, we may certainly assume, even in the absence of nrneh 
definite evidence, that smell counts for much in their sexual 
relationships. This is eonfinned by such practices as that 
found among some primitive peoples — as, it is stated, in file 
Philippines — of lovers exchanging their gaments to have die 
smell of the loved one about them. In the barbaric stages of 
society this element becomes self-conscious and is clearly 
avowed; personal odors are constantly described with com- 
placency, sometimes as mingled with the lavish use of artificial 
perfumes, in much of the erotic literature produced in the 
highest stages of barbarism, especially by Eastern peoples liv- 
ing in hot climates; it is only necessary to refer to the Song 
of Songs, the Arabian Nights, and the Indian treatises on love. 
Even in some parts of Europe the same influence is recognized 
in the crudest animal form, and Krauss states that among the 
Southern Slavs it is sometimes customary to leave the sexual 
parts unwashed because a strong odor of these parts is re- 
garded as a sexual stimulant. Under the usual conditione of life 
in Europe personal odor has sunk into the background ; this has 
been so equally under the conditions of classic, mediseval, and 
modern life. Personal odor has been generally regarded as an- 
aesthetic; it has, for the most part, only been mentioned to 
be reprobated, and even those poets and others who during 
recent centuries have shown, a sensitive delight and interest in 
odors — Herrick, Shelley, Baudelaire, Zola, and Hnysmans— 
have seldom ventured to insist that a purely natirral and per- 
sonal odor can be agreeable. The fact that it may be so, and 
that for most people such odors cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference in the most intimate of all relationships, is nsnally only 
to be learned casually and incidentally. There can be no doubt, 
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howeverj tliat, as Kiernan points out, the extent to which olfac- 
tion influences the sexual sphere in civilized man has been much 
underestimated. We need not, therefore, he surprised at the 
greater interest which has recently been taken in this subject. 
As usually happens, indeed, there has been in some writers a 
tendency to run to the opposite extreme, and we cannot, with 
Gustav Jiiger, regard the sexual instinct as mainly or altogetlier 
an olfactory matter. 

Of the Padmini, the perfect woman, the “lotus woman,” Hindu 
writers say that “her sweat lias the odor of musk,” while the vulgar 
woman, they say, smells of fish {Kama Sutra, of Vatsyayana.) . Ploss 
and Bartels (Das Weib, 1901, p. 218) bring forward a passage from the 
Tamil Kokkogam, minutely describing various kinds of sexual odor in 
women, whicli they regard as resting on sound observation. 

Four things in a woman, says tlve Arab, should he perfumed: 
the mouth, the armpits, the pudenda, and the nose. The Persian poets, 
in describing the body, deliglitcd to use metaphors involving odor. Not 
only the hair and the down on the face, but the chin, the mouth, the 
beauty spots, the neek, all suggested odorous images. The epithets 
applied to the hair frequently refer to musk, ambergris, and civet. 
(Anis el Oolichaq translated by Hiiart, BibliothHque de I’Eoole des 
Hautes Etudes, fasc. 25, 1875.) 

The Hebrew Song of Songs furnishes n typical example of a very 
beautiful Eastern love-poem in which the importance of the appeal to 
the sense of smell is throughout emphasized. There are iu tliis short 
poem as many as twenty-four fairly definite references to odors, — per- 
sonal odors, perfumes, and flowers, — while numerous other references 
to flowers, etc., seem to point to olfactory associations. Both the lover 
and his sweetheart express pleasure in each other’s personal odor. 

“My beloved is unto me,” she sings, “as a bag of myrrh 
Tliat lieth between my breasts j 
My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna flowers 
In the vineyard of En-gedi.” 

And again: “His cheeks are as a bed of spices [or balsam], as banka 
of sweet herbs.” While of her he says: “The smell of thy breath [or 
nose] is like apples.” 

Greek and Roman antiquity, which has so largely infiuenoed the 
traditions of modern Europe, was lavish in the use of perfumes, hut 
showed no sympathy with personal odors. For the Roman satirists, 
like Martial, a personal odor is nearly always an unpleasant odor, 
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though there are a few allusions in classic literature recognizing bodily 
smell as a sexual attraction, Ovid, in hia ^.re Aniandi (Book HI), gj^yg 
it is scarcely necessary to remind a lady that she must not keep a 
goat in her armpits: “ne trnio caper iret in alas." “Mvlier turn bens 
clet uM nihil olet" is a» ancient dictum, and in the sixteenth century 
Montaigne still repeated tlie same saying with complete approval. 

A different current of feeling began to appear with the new 
emotional movement during the eighteenth century. Rousseau called 
attention to the importanee of the olfactory sense, and in his educa- 
tional work, JSmile (Bk. II), he referred to the odor of a woman's 
"cabinet de toilette" as not so feeble a snare as is commonly supposed. 
In the some century Casanova wrote still more emphatically ooneeruing 
the same point; in the preface to his Mdmoires he states: “I hays 
always found sweet the odor of the women I have loved”; and else- 
where: "There is something in the air of the bedroom of the woman 
one lovea, something so intimate, so balsamie, such vohiptuoiis emana- 
tions, that if a lover had to choose between Heaven and this place 
of delight his hesitation would not last for a moment” (Mimoires, 
vol. iii). In the previous century, in England, Sir Ksnelm Digby, in 
his interesting and remarkable Private Memoirs, when describing a visit 
to Lady Venetia Stanley, afterward his wife, touches on personal odor 
as an element of attraction; he had found her asleep in bed and on 
her breasts "did glisten a few drops of sweatlilce diamond sparks, and 
had a more fragrant odor than the violets or primroses whoso season 
was newly passed.” 

In 1821 Cadet-Devaux published, in the Revue, Bnoyolopliique, 
a study entitled “De ratmosphisro de la Femme eb de sa Puissance,” 
wliieh attracted a great deal of attention in Germany as well as in 
France; he considered that the exhalations of the feminine body are 
of the first importance in sexual attraction. 

Prof. A. Galopin in 1886 wrote a seniiscientiiio book, Re Parfum 
de la Femme, in which the sexual significance of personal odor is de- 
veloped to its fullest. lie writes with enthusiasm eoneerning the sweet 
and liealtli-giving character of the natural perfume of a beloved woman, 
and the mischief done both to health and love by the use of arti- 
ficial perfumes. “The purest marriage that can he contracted between 
a man and a woman,” he asserts (p. 157) “is that engendered by 
olfaction and sanctioned by a common assimilation in the brain of the 
animated molecules due to the secretion and evaporation of two bodies 
in contact and sympathy,” 

In a book written during the first half of the nineteenth century 
which contains various subtle observations on love vve read, with ref- 
erence to the sweet odor which poets have found in the breath of 
women: “In reality many women have an intoxicatingly agreeable 
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breaili which plays no small part in the love-compelling atmosphere 
•wliieh they spread around them” {IHros oder Wortarhuoli iller die 
Physiologic, 1840, Bd. 1, p. 45). 

Jtost of the writers on the psychology of love at this period, how- 
ever, seem to have passed over the olfactory element in sexual at- 
traction, regarding it probably as too uiUEstlietic. It receives no em- 
plioais either in Scnancour’s De I’Ainour or Stendbal’s De I’Amovr or 
Michelet’s L’ Amour. 

The poets within recent times have frequently referred to odors, 
personal and other, but the novelists have more rarely done so. Zola 
and Huysmans, the two novelists who have most elaborately and in- 
sistently developed the olfactory side of life, have dwelt more on odors 
that are repulsive than on those that are agreeable. It is therefore of 
interest to note that in a few remarkable novels of recent times tbe 
attractiveness of personal odor has been emphasized. This is notably 
so in Tolstoy’s ^War and Peace, in whieb Count Peter suddenly resolves 
to marry Princess Helena after inhaling her odor at a ball. In d’An- 
nunzio’s Trionfo della Morte the seductive and consoling odor of the 
beloved woman’s skin is described in several passages; thus, when 
Giorgio kissed Ippolita’s arms and shoulders, wo are told, “he per- 
ceived the sharp and yet delicate perfume of her, the perfume of the 
akin that in the hour of joy became intoxicating as that of the tube- 
rose, and a terrible lash to desire.” 

When ■we are dealing -Bath the sexual significance of per- 
sonal odors in man there is at the outset an important difl:er« 
ence to be noticed in comparison with the lower mammals. 
Not only is the significance of odor altogether very much less, 
but the focus of olfactory attractiveness has been displaced. 
The centre of olfactory attractiveness is not, as usually among 
animals, in the sexnal region, hut is transferred to the upper 
part of the body. In this respect the sexual olfactory allure- 
ment in man resembles -what -we find in the sphere of vision, 
for neither the sexual organs of man nor of woman are usu- 
ally beautiful in the eyes of the opposite sex, and their exhibi* 
tion is not among us regarded as a necessary stage in court- 
ship. The odor of the body, like its beauty, in so far as it can 
be regarded as a possible sexual allurement, has in the course 
of development been transferred to the upper parts. The care- 
ful concealment of the sexual region has doubtless favored this 
transfer. It has thus happened that when personal odor acts 
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as a sexual alluiement it is tlie armpit, in any ease normally 
the chief focus of odor in the body, which mainly comes into 
play, together with the skin and the hair. 

Aubert, of Lyons, noted that during menstruation the odor of the 
armpits may beeoma more powerful, aaid describes it as being at this 
time an aromatic odor of acidulous or chloroform character. Galopia 
remarks that, while some women’s armpits smell of sheep in rut, others 
when exposed to the air, have a fragrance of ambergris or violet. Dark 
persons (according to Gould and Pylel are said sometimes to exhala 
a prussio acid odor, and blondes more frequently musk; GaZopin as- 
sociates the ambergris odor more especially with blondes. 

While some European poets have faintly indicated tire ■woman’s 
armpit as a centre of sexual attraction, it is among Eastern poets that 
we may find the idea more directly and naturally expressed. Thus, in 
a Chinese drama (“The Transmigration of Yo-Ohow,” Meroure io 
Franoe, No. 8, 1901) we find a learned young doctor addressing the fol. 
lo-wing poem to hia betrothed: — 

“When I have climbed to the bushy summit of Mount Chao, 

I have still not reached to the level of your odorous armpit, 

I must needs mount to the slcy 
Before the breeze brings to me 
The perfume of that embalsamed nest I" 

This poet seems, however, to have been carried to a pitch of en- 
thusiam unusual even in China, for his future mother-in-law, after 
expressing her admiration for tlie poem, remarks; “But 'who would 
have thought one could find so many beautiful things under my 
daughter’s armpit!” 

The odor of the armpit is the most powerful in the body, suf- 
ficiently powerful to act as a muscular stimulant even in the absence 
of any direct sexual association. This is indicated by an observation 
made by E6r6, who noticed, when living opposite a laundry, that an 
old woman who worked near the window would, toward the close of 
the day, introduce her right hand under the sleeve of the other to the 
armpit and then hold it 'to her nose; this she would dO' about every five 
minutes. It was evident that the odor acted as a stimulant 'to her fail- 
ing energies. Fdr6 has been informed by others who have had oc- 
casion to frequent workrooms that this proceeding is by no means un- 
common among persons of both sexes. (PSrS, L’lnsUnot Seteuel, second 
edition, p. 135.) I have myself noticed the same gesture very delib- 
erately made in the street ny a young English ■woman of the working 
class, under circumstances which suggested that it acted as an im- 
mediate stimulant in fatigue. 
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Huysmana — ^who in Ms novels has insisted on odors, both those of 
Si personal kind and perfumes, with great precision — ^has devoted one 
of the sketches, “Le Gousaet,” in Mb Groquia Parisiens (1880) to the 
varying odors of women’s armpits. “I have followed tMs fragrance in 
the country,” he remarks, “behind a group of women gleaners under 
the bright arm. It was excessive and terrible; it stung your nostrils 
like an unstoppered bottle of alkali; it seized you, irritating your 
mucous membrane with a rough odor which had in it something of 
the relish of wild duck cooked with olives and the sharp odor of the 
sliallot. On the whole, it was not a vile or repugnant emanation; it 
united, as an anticipated tiling, with the formidable odors of the land- 
scape; it was the pure note, completing with the human animals’ cry 
of heat Uie odorous melody of beasts and woods.” He goes on to 
spcalc of the perfume of feminine arms in the hall-room. “There the 
aroma is of ammoniated valerian, of chlorinated urine, brutally ac- 
centuated sometimes, even with a slight scent of prussic acid about it, 
a faint whiff of overripe peaches.” These “spioe-hoxes,” however, Huys- 
mans continues, are more seductive when their perfume is filtered 
tlirough the garments. “The appeal of the balsam of their arms is then 
less insolent, less cynical, than at the hall where they are more naked, 
but it more easily uncages the animal in man. Various as the color of 
the hair, the odor of the armpit is infinitely divisible; its gamut covers 
the whole keyboard of odors, reaching tlie obstinate scents of syringa 
and elder, and sometimes recalling the sweet perfume of the rubbed 
Angers that have held a cigarette. Audacious and sometimes fatiguing 
in the brunette and the black woman, sharp and fierce in the red 
woman, the armpit is heady as some sugared wines in the blondes.” It 
will be noted that this very exact description corresponds at various 
points with the remarks of more scientific observers. 

Sometimes the odor of the armpit may even become a kind of 
fetich which is craved for its own sake and in itself suffices to give 
pleasure. ESrS has recorded such a ease, in a friend of his own, a man 
of 00, with whom at one time he used to hunt, of robust health and 
belonging to a healthy family. On these hunting expeditions he used 
to tease the girls and women he met (sometimes even rather old 
women) in. a surprising manner, when he came upon them walking 
in the Acids with their short-sleeved chemises exposed. When he had 
succeeded in introducing his hand into the woman’s armpit he went 
away satisAed, and frequently held the hand to his nose with evident 
pleasure. After long hesitation ]?6r6 asked for an explanation, which 
was franldy given. As a oMld he had liked the odor, without know- 
ing why. As a young man women with strong odors had stimulated 
him to extraordinary sexual exploits, and now they were tlie only 
women who had any influence on him. He professed to be able to 

6 
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recognize continence by tbe odor, as 'well as the most favorable momeat 
for approaching a ■woman, Thronghout life a cold in the head hod 
always been accompanied by persistent general excitement, (pgjg 
L’Insthiot Sexuel, 1902, p. 134.) 

We not only liave to recognize that in the course of evolu- 
tion the specihc odors of the sexual region have sunk into the 
background as a source of sexual allurements, we have further 
to recognize the signihcant fact that even those personal odors 
which are chiefly liable under normal circumstances to come 
occasionally witliin the conscious sexual sphere, and indeed 
purely personal odors of all kinds, fail to exert any attraction, 
but rather tend to cause antipathy, unless some degree of 
tumescence has already been attained. That is to say, our 
olfactory experiences of the hmnan body approximate rather 
to our tactile experiences of it than to our visual experiences. 
Sight is onr most intellectual sense, aird we trust ourselves to 
it with comparative boldness without any undue dread that 
its messages will hurt us by their personal intimacy; we even 
court its experiences, for it is the chief organ of our curiosity, 
as smell is of a dog’s. But smell with us has ceased to be a 
leading channel of intellectual curiosity. Personal odors do not, 
as vision does, give ns information that is very largely intel- 
lectual ; they make an appeal that is mainly of an intimate, 
emotional, imaginative character. They thus tend, when we 
are in onr normal condition, to arouse what James calls the 
antisexual instinct. 

“I cannot ruiderstaiid how people do not see liO'W the senses are 
connected,” said Jenny Lind to J. A. Symonds (Horatio Brown, J. A,. 
Symonds, vol. i, p. 207). “What I have s-ufFered from my sense of 
smell! My youth 'was misery from my acuteness of sensibility.” 

Mantegazza discusses the strength of olfactory antipathies (Ksi- 
ologia dell’ Odio, p. 101), and mentions that once when ill in Para- 
guay ha was nursed hy au Indian girl of 16, -who was fresh as a peach 
and extremely clean, but whose odor — "a mixture of wild beast’s lair 
and decayed onions” — caused nausea and almost made bim faint. 

Moll (TJntersucKungen uber die lAbido Seco-uaUs, hd. i, p. 13S) 
records the case’ of a neuropathic man who was constantly rendered 
impotent by his antipathy to personal body odors; It had very fre- 
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quently happened to him to be attracted by the face and appearance 
of a girl, blit at the last moment potency was inhibited by the per' 
caption of personal odor. 

In the case of a man of distinguished ability known to me, be- 
longing to a somewhat neuropathic family, there is extreme sensitive- 
ness to the smell of a woman, which is frequently the most obvious 
thing to him about her. He has seldom known a woman whose natural 
jxirfunie entirely suits him, and his olfactory impressions have fre- 
quently been the immediate cause of a rupture of relationships. 

It was formerly discussed whether strong personal odor constituted 
adequate ground for divorce. Hagen, who brings forward references 
on this point (Seoouelle Oaphresiologie, pp. 75-83), considers that the 
body odors are normally and naturally repulsive because they are 
eloscly associated with the capryl group of odors, which are those of 
many of the excretions. 

Olfactory antipathies are, however, often strictly subordinated to 
the individual’s general emotional attitude toward the object from which 
they emanate. This is illustrated in the ease, known to me, of a man 
who on a hot day entering a steamboat with a woman to whom lie 
was attached seated himself between her and a man, a stranger. He 
soon became conscious of an axillary odor which ho concluded to come 
from the man and which lie felt as disagreeable. But a little later he 
realized that it proceeded from his own companion, and with this dis- 
covery tlie odor at once lost its disagreeable ebaraoter. 

In. this respect a personal odor resembles a personal touoh. Two. 
intimate touches of the hand, though of precisely similar physical 
quality, may in their emotional effects bo separated by an immeasurable 
interval, in dependence on our attitude toward the person from whom 
they proceed. 

Personal odor, in order to make its allurement felt, and 
not to arouse antipathy, must, in normal persons, have keen 
preceded by conditions which hare inhibited the play of the 
antisexual instinct. A certain degree of tumescence must al- 
ready hare been attained. It is even possible, when we bear 
in mind the intimate sympathy between the sexual sphere and 
the nose, that the olfactoi'y organ needs to have its sensibility 
modified in a form receptive to sexual messages, tliough such an 
assumption is by no means necessary. It is when such a faint 
preliminary degree of tumescence has been attained, however 
it may have been attained, — ^for the methods of tumescence, 
as we know, are innumerable, — ^that a sympathetic personal odor 
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is enabled to make its appeal. If we analyze the eases in vliich 
olfactory perceptions bare proved potent in love^ we shall nearly 
always find that they have been experienced under circum- 
stances favorable for the occurrence of timieseence. When tills 
is not the case we may reasonably suspect the presence of some 
degree of perversion. 

In the oft-quoted case of the Austrian peasant who found that 
ha was aided in seducing young women by dancing with them and than 
wiping their faces with a handkerchief he had kept in his armpit, we 
may doubtless regard the preliminary excitement of the dance as an 
essential factor in the influence produeed. 

In the same way, I am acquainted with the case of a lady not 
usually sensitive te simple body odors (though affected by perfumes 
and flowers) who on one occasion, when already in a state of sexual 
erethism, was highly excited when perceiving the odor of her lover’s 
axilla. 

The same influence o-f preliminary excitement may be seen in 
another instance known to me, that of a gentlemen who when traveling 
abroad fell in with three charming yorrng ladies during a long railway 
journey. He was conscious of a pleasurable excitement caused by the 
prolonged intimacy of tiie journey, but this only became definitely 
sexual when the youngest of the ladies, stretching before him to look 
out of the window and holding on to the rack above, acoideiitally 
brought her axilla into close proximity with his face, whereupon, erection 
was caused, although he himself regards personal odors, at all events 
when emanating from strangers, as indifferent or repulsive. 

A medical correspondent, referring to the fact that with many 
men (indeed women also) sexual excitement occurs after dancing for 
a considerable time, remarks that he considers the odor of the woman’s 
sweat is here a considerable factor. 

The characteristics of olfaction wlfich our investigation 
has so far revealed have not, on the whole, been favorable to 
the influence of personal odors as a sexual attraction in civil- 
ized men. It is a primitive sense which had its flowering time 
before men arose; it is a comparatively unEestlietie sense; it is 
a somewhat obtuse sense which among Bnropeans is usually 
incapable of perceiving the odor of the ‘Tmman flower”— to 
use Goethe^s phrase — except on very close contact, and on this 
account, and on aeeormt of the fact that it is a predominantly 
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emotional sense, personal odors in ordinary social intercourse 
are less likely to arouse the sexual instinct than the antisexual 
instinct. If a certain degree of tumescence is required before 
a personal odor can exert an attractive influence, a powerful 
personal odor, strong enough to be perceived before any degree 
of tumescence is attained, will tend to cause repulsion, and in 
so doing tend, consciously or unconsciously, to excite prejudice 
against personal odor altogether. Tliis is actually the case in 
civilization, and most people, it would appear, view with more 
or less antipathy the personal odors of tliose persons to whom 
they are not sexually attracted, while their attitude is neutral 
in this respect toward the individuals to whom they are sex- 
ually attracted.! Tpe following statement by a correspondent 
seems to me to express tlie experience of the majority of men in 
this respect : ‘^1 do not notice that different people have differ- 
ent smells. Certain women I have Icnown have been in the habit 
of using particular scents, but no associations could be aroused 
if I were to smell the same scent now, for I should not identify 
it. As a boy I was very fond of scent, and I associate this with 
my marked sexual proclivities. I like a woman to use a little 
scent. It rouses my sexual feelings, but hot to any large ex- 
tent. I dislike the smell of a woman’s vagina.” While the last 
statement seems to express the feeling of many if not most 
men, it may be proper to add that there seems no natural 
reason why the vulvar odor of a clean and healthy woman 
should be other than agreeable to a normal man who is her 
lover. 

In literature it is the natural odor of women rather than 
men which receives attention. We should expect tbis to he the 
case since literature is chiefly produced by men. The question 
as to whether men or women are really more apt to be sexually 
influenced in tliis way cannot thus be decided. Among ani- 
mals, it seems probable, both sexes are alilie influenced by 
odors, for, while it is usually the male whose sexual regions 

1 Moll’s inquiries among normal persons have also shown that few 
;^ple are conscious of odor as a sexual attraction. [Vntersiwhimgm 
iiber die Libido Sexmlis. Bd. 1, p. 133.) 
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aie furnislied with special scent glands, when such occur, the 
peculiar odor of the female during the sexual season is cer- 
tainly not less efficacious as an allurement to the male. If 
compare the general susceptibility of men and women to agree- 
able odors, apart from the question of sexual allurement, there 
can be little doubt that it is most marked among women. As 
Groos points out, even among children little girls are more in, 
terested in scents than boys, and the investigations of various 
workers, especially Garbini, have shown that there is actually 
a greater power of discriminating odors among girls tlian 
among boys. Marro has gone further, and in an extended series 
of observations on girls before and after the establishment 

of puberty ^vdiicb is of considerable interest from the point 

of view of the sexual sigufficance of olfaction— he has shown 
reason to believe that girls acquire an increased susceptibility 
to odors when sexual life begins, although they show no such 
increased powers as reg'ards the other senses.^ On the whole, 
it would appear that, while women are not apt to be seriously 
affected, in the absence of any preliminary excitation, by crude 
■body odors, they are by no means insusceptible to the sexual 
influence of olfactofy impressions. It is probable, indeed, that 
they are more affected, and more frequently affected, in this 
way, hian are men. 


Edouard de Goncourt, in his novel CUrie—the, intimate history 
of a young girl, founded, he states, on mvch personal observation- 
desorihes (Clrapter LXXXV) the delight with which sensuous, but 
chaste young girls often take in strong perfumes. ‘‘Perfume and love," 
he remarks, “Impart delights which are closely allied.” In an earlier 
chapter (XLIV) he writes of his heroine at the age of 16: “The in- 
timately happy emotion which the young girl experienced in reading 
Paul ei Virginie and other honestly amorous books she sought to make 
more complete and intense and penetrating by soaking the book with 
ecent, and the love-story reached her senses and imagination through 
pages moist with liquid perfume.” 


1 Marro La, PulerU, 1898, Chapter II. Tardif found in boys that 
oerfumes exerted little or no influence on circulation and 
Eeforr puberty, though liis obsrvations on this point were too few to 

carry weight. 
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Garbini (A.rohivio per VAntropologia, 1806, faeo. 3) in a very tlior- 
ough investigation of a large number of children, found that the earliest 
osmo-gnstativo sensations occurred in the fourth week in girls, the 
filth week in boys; the first real and definite olfactory sensations ap- 
peared in the fifteenth month in girls, in the sixteenth in boys; while 
experiments on several hundred children between the ages of 3 and 
6 years showed tire girls slightly, but distinctly, superior to the hoys. 
It may, of course, be argued that these results merely show a some- 
what greater precocity of girls. I have summarized the main investiga- 
tions into this question in Man and Woman, revised and enlarged 
edition, 1004, pp. 134-138. On the whole, they seem to indicate greater 
olfactory acuteness on the part of women, but the evidence is by no 
means altogether eoiieordant in this sense. Popular and general scien- 
tific opinion is also by no means always in harmony. Thus, Tardif, in 
his book on odors in relation to the sexual instinct, througliout as- 
sumes, as a matter of course, that the sense of smell is most keen in 
men; wliile, on tlie other hand, I note tliat in a pamphlet by Mr. 
Martin Peris, a manufacturing perfiuner, it is stated with equal con* 
fidence that “it is a w'oll-known fact that ladies have, oven without a 
practice of long standing, a keener sense of smell tiian men,” and on 
this account lie employs a staff of young ladies for testiivg perfumes 
by smell in the laboratory by the glazed paper test. 

It is sometimes said that the use of strong perfumes by vvomen 
indicatea a dulled olfactory organ. On the other hand, it is said that 
the use of tobacco deadens the sensitiveness of the masculine nose. 
Both these statements seem to be without foundation. The use of a 
large amount of perfume is rather a question of taste than a question 
of sensory^ aenteness (not to mention that those who live in an at- 
mosphere of perfume are, of course, only faintly conscious of it), and 
the chemist perfumer in his laboratory surrounded by strong odors can 
distinguish them all with great delicacy. Ab regards tobacco, in Spain 
the oigarreras are women and girls who live perpetually in an atmos- 
phere of tobacco, and Sefiora Pardo Bazan, who knows them well, 
remarks in her novel, La Tribuiva, which deals with life in a tobacco 
factor}*, that “the acuity of the sense of smell of the oigarreras is 
notable, and it would seem that instead of blunting the nasal membrane 
the tobacco makes the olfactory nerves keener.” 

“It was the same as if I was in a sweet apple garden, from the 
sweetness that came to me when the light wind passed over them and 
stirred their clothes,” a woman is represented as saying concerning a 
troop of handsome men in the Irish sagas {Ouohulain of Muirthemne, 
p. 101). The pleasure and excitement experienced by a woman in the 
odor of her lover is usually felt concerning a vague and mixed odor 
which may be characteristic, but is not definitely traceable to any 
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speoiflo bodily sexual odor. The general odor of the man she loves one 
woman states, is highly, sometimes even overwhelmingly, attractive 
to her; but the speeilic odor of the male sexual organs which she de- 
scribes as fishy has no attraction. A man writes that in his relations 
with women ha has never been able to detect that they were influenced 
by the axillary or other apecifle odors. A woman writes ; “To me any 
personal odor, as that of perspiration, is very disagreeable, and the 
healthy naked human body is very free from any odor. Fresh perspira- 
tion has no disagreeable smell; it is only by retention in the clothing 
that it becomes objectionable. The faint smell of smoke which lingers 
ronnd men who smoke much is rather exciting to me, hut only when it 
is aery faint. If at all strong it becomes disagreeable. As most of the 
man who have attracted me have been gi’eat smokers, there is doubtless 
a direct association of ideas. It has only once occurred to me that an 
indifferent unpleasant smell became attractive in connection with some 
particular person. In this case it was the seent of stale tobacco, sudi 
as comes from the end of a cold cigar or cigarette. It was, and is 
now, very disagreeable to me, but, for the time and in connection with 
a particular person, it seemed to me more delightful and exciting than 
the most delicious perfume. I think, however, only a very strong 
attraction could overcome a dislike of this sort, and I douht if I 
could experience such a twist-rovmd if it had been a personal odor. 
Stale tobacco, though nasty, conveys no mentally disagi-eeable idea, I 
mean it does not suggest dirt or unhealthiness.” 

It is probably significant of the somewhat considerable part which, 
in one way or another, odors and perfiunes play in the emotional life 
of women, that, of the 4 women whose sexual histories are recorded 
in Appendix B of vol. ill of these Studios, all are liable to experience 
sexual effects from olfactory stimuli, 3 of them from personal odors 
(though this fact is not in every case brought out in the histories as 
recorded), while of the 8 men not one has considered his olfactory ex- 
perienees in this respect as worthy of mention. 

The very marked sexual fascination which odor, associated with 
the men they love, exerts on women has easily passed unperoeived, 
since women have not felt called upon to proclaim it. In sexual in- 
version, however, when the woman takes a more active and outspoken 
part than in normal love, it may very clearly be traced. Here, indeed, 
it is often exaggerated, in consequence of the common tendency for 
neurotic and neurasthenic persons to be more than normally susceptible 
to the influence of odors. In the majority of inverted women, it may 
safely be said, the odor of the beloved person plays a very oonsiderabla 
part. Thus, one inverted woman asks the woman she loves to send 
her some of her hair tliat she may intoxicate herself in solitude with its 
perfume {Arohivio di Psioopatie Sessuali, vol, i, faso, 3, p. 36) . Again, 
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a young girt "witli some homosexual tendencies, was apt to experieneo 
sexual emotions when in ordinary contact with schoolfellows whose 
body odor was marked (FCrd, L’lnstiiwt Seiouel, p. 2G0). Such ex- 
amples are fairly typical. 

That tile body odor of men may in a large number of oases ho 
highly agreeable and sexually attractive is shown by the testimony of 
male sexual inverts. There is abundant evidence to this effect. Raf- 
falovioh (L’Uranisme et VUthiseayualitd, p. 126) insists on the importance 
of body odors as a sexual attraction to the male invert, and is inclined 
to think that th# increased odor of the naan’s own body during sexual 
excitement may have an auto-aphrodiaiacal effect which is reflected on 
the body of the loved person. The odor of peasants, of men who work 
in the open air, is specially apt to bo found attractive. Moll mentions 
the case of an inverted man who found the “forest, mosslike odor” of 
a schoolfellow irresistibly attractive. 

The following passage from a letter written by an Italian marquis 
haa been sent to me: “Bonifazio stripped one evening, to give me 
pleasure. He has the full, rounded flesh and amber coloring which paint- 
ers of tlie Giorgione school gave to their S. Sebastians. When he be- 
gan to dress, I took up an old fascia, or girdle of netted silk, wliieh was 
lying under I’is breeches, and which, still preserved the warmth of bis 
body. I buried my face in it, and was half inebriated by its exquisite 
aroma of young manhood and fresh hay. He told me he had worn it 
for two years. No wonder it was redolent of him. I asked him to 
let mo keep it as a souvenir. He smiled and said: ‘You like it he- 
eausQ it has lain so long upon my panoia.’ ‘Yes, just so,’ I replied; 
‘wlienever I kiss it, thus and thus, it will bring you hack to me.’ 
Sometimes I tie It round my naked waist before I go to bed. The 
smell of it is enough to cause a powerful erection, and the contact of 
its fringes with my testicles and phallus has once or twice produced 
an involuntary omission.” 

I may hero reproduce a communication which has reached me con- 
cerning the attractiveness of the odor of peasants; “One predominant 
attraction of these men is that they are pure and clean; their bodies 
in a state of healthy normal function. Then they possess, if they are 
temperate, what the Greek poet Straton called the xpardi 

(a quality which, according to this authority, is never found in 
women). This ‘natural fair perfume of the flesh’ is a peculiar attri- 
bute of young men who live in the open air and deal with natural ob- 
jects. Even their perspiration has an odor very different from that of 
girls in ball-rooms; more refined, ethereal, pervasive, delicate, and dif- 
ficult to seize. When they have handled hay — in the time of hay- 
liarvcst, or in winter, when they bring bay down from mountain huts — 
the youthful peasants carry about with tliem the smell of ‘a field the 
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Lord hath WeBSod.’ Th&ir bodies and their clothes exhale an in. 
definable fragrance of purity and sex combined. Every gland of the 
robust frame seems to have aeetunulated scent from herbs and grasses 
which slowly exudes from the cool, fresh skin of the lad, You do not 
perceive it in a room. You must take the young man’s hands and 
bury your face in them, or he covered with him under the same blanket 
in one bed, to feel this aroma. No sensual impression on the nerves of 
smell is more poignantly impregnated with spiritual poetry— the poetry 
of adolescence, and early hours upon the hills, and labor cheerfully ac- 
complished, and the harvest of God’s gifts to man brought home by 
ihuman industry, It is worth mentioning that Aristophanes, in his 
description of the perfect Athenian Ephebus, dwells upon Ms being 
redolent of natural perfumes.” 

In a passage in the second part of Faust Goethe (who appears 
to have felt considerable interest in the psychology of smell) makes 
three women speak concerning the ambrosiacal odor of young men. 

In this connection, also, I note a passage in a poem ('‘Appleton 
House”) by our own English poet Marvell, which it is of interest to 
quote: — 

"And now the careless victors play, 

Dancing the triumphs of the hay, 

When every mower’s wholesome heat 
Smells like an Alexander’s sweat. 

Their females fragrant as the mead 
Wliich they in fairy circles tread. 

When at their dance’s end they kiss, 

Their new-mown hay not sweeter is.” 



IV. 


The Influence of Perfumes — ^Their Aboriginal Pelationsbip to 
Sexual Body Odors — This True even of the Fragrance of Flowers — The 
Synthetic Manufacture of Perfumes — ^Tlie Sexual Effects of Perfumes — 
Perfumes perhaps Originally Used to Heighten the Body Odors — The 
Special Significance of the Musk Odor — Its Wide Natural Diffusion in 
Plants and Animals and Man — Musk a Powerful Stimulant — Its Wide- 
spread Use as a Perfume — ^Peau d’Eapagne — ^The Smell of Leather and 
its Occasional Sexual Effects — ^Tlic Sexual Influence of the Odors of 
Flowers— Tlie Identity of many Plant Odors with Certaiu Normal and 
AhnormaJ Body Odors — The Smell of Semen in this Connection. 

So FAR we haye been mainly concerned with purely per- 
sonal odors. It is, however, no longer possible to confine the 
discussion of tlie sexual signinlieanee of odor within the purely 
animal limit. The various characteristics of personal odor 
which have been noted — alike those which tend to make it re- 
pulsive and those which tend to make it attractive — ^liave led 
to the use of artificial perfumes, to heighten the natural odor 
when it is regarded as attractive, to disguise it when it is re- 
garded as repellent; while at the same time, happily covering 
both of these impulses, has developed the pure delight in per- 
fume for its own agraeableness, the sesthetic side of olfaction. 
In tills way — although in a much less constant and less elabo- 
rate manner — ^the body became adorned to tlie sense of smell 
just as by clotliing and ornament it is adorned to the sense of 
sight. 

But— and this is a point of great significance from our 
present standpoint — do not really leave the sexual sphere 
by introducing artificial perfumes. The perfumes which we 
extract from natural products, or, as is now frequently the 
case, produce by chemical synthesis, are themselves either 
actually animal sexual odors or allied in character or composi- 
tion to the personal odors they are used to heighten or dis- 
guise. Musk is the product of glands of the male Moschm 
moscliiferus which correspond to preputial sebaceous glands; 

( 91 ) 
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castoreum is tlie product of similar serual glands in the bearer 
and. civet likewise from the civet; ambergris is an intestinal 
calcnlus found in the rectum of tlie cachelot.i hTot only, how- 
ever, are nearly all the perfumes of animal origin, in use by 
civilized man, odors which have a specially sexual object among 
the animals from which they are derived, but even the per- 
fumes of flowers may be said to be of sexual character. They 
are given out at the reproductive period in the lives of plants 
and they clearly have very largely as their object an appeal 
to the insects who secure plant fertilization, such appeal hav- 
ing as its basis the fact that among insects themselves olfac- 
tory sensibility has in many cases been developed in their own 
mating. 2 There is, for example, a moth in which both sexes 
are similarly and inconspicxxously marked, but the males diffuse 
an agreeable odor, said to be like pineapple, which attracts die 
females, 3 If, therefore, the odors of flowers have developed 
because they proved useful to the plant by attracting insects 
or other living creatures, it is obvious that the advantage would 
lie with those plants which could put forth an animal sexual 
odor of agreeable character, since such an odor would prove 
fascinating to animal creatures. We here have a very simple 
explanation of the fundamental identity of odors in the animal 
and vegetable worlds. It thus comes about that from a psy- 
chological point of view we are not really entering a new field 
when we begin to discuss the influence of perfumes other than 
those of the animal body. We are merely concerned with 
somewhat more complex or somewhat more refined sexual odors; 
tliey are not specifically different from the human odors and 
they mingle with, them harmoniously. Popular language hears 

I’K.'Besjosegaxd, MaAiire Midioale Zo'ologiqwe: Histoiredes Drog-uss 
d’origine Atuitiale, 1901. 

2 Professor Plateau, oi Ghent, has for many years carried on ft 
series of experiments which would even tend to show that insects are 
scarcely attracted by the colors of flowers at all, but mainly influenced 
by a sense which would appear to be smell. His experiments have been 
recorded during recent years (froru 1887) in the Bulletvm de I’Acad&mie 
Royale de Belgique, and have from time to time been summarized in 
Natwe, e.g,, Pebruary 5, 1903. 

8 David Sharp, Cwnibridge 'Natural History: /meets. Part II, p. 398. 
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witness to the truth of this statement, and the normal and 
abnormal human odors, as we have already seen, are constantly 
compared to artificial, animal, and plant odors, to chloroform, 
to inuslr, to violet, to mention only those similitudes which seem 
to occur most frequently. 

The methods now employed for obtaining the perfumes universally 
used in civilized lands are three: (1) the extraction of odoriferous com- 
pounds from the neutral products in which they occur; (2) the artifloial 
preparation of naturally occurring odoriferous compounds by synthetic 
processes; (3) the manufacture of materials which yield odors re- 
sembling tlioso of pleasant smelling natural objects. ( See, e.g., “Natural 
and Artifloial Perfumes,” Nature, December 27, 1900.) The essential 
principles of moat of our perfvunes belong to the complex class of 
organic compounds known as terpenes. During recent years a number 
of the essential elements of natural perfumes have been studied, in 
many eases the methods of preparing them artifleially discovered, and 
they are largely replacing the use of natural perfumes not only for 
soaps, etc., but for scent essences, though it appears to bo very difflcult 
to imitate exactly the delicate fragrance achieved by Nature. Artificial 
musk was discovered accidentally by Bauer when studying the 
butyltoluenes contained in a resin extractive. Vanillin, the odoriferous 
principle of the vanilla bean, is an aldehyde which was first artificially 
prepared by Tiemann and Haarmann in 1874 by oxidizing oonifei'in, a 
glneoside contained in the sap of various conifer®, hut it now appears 
to bo usually manufactured from eugenol, a phenol contained in oil 
of cloves. Piperonal, an aldehyde closely allied to vanillin, is used in 
perfumery under the name of beliotropiir and is prepared from oil of 
sassafras and oil of camphor. Cumarine, the material to which, tonka 
bean, sweet woodruff, and new-mown hay owe their characteristic odors, 
was synthetically prepared by 'W. H. Parkin in 1868 by heating sodio- 
salicylie aldehyde with acetic anhydride, though now more cheaply 
prepared from an herb gi-owing in Plorida. Irone, which has the per- 
fume of violets, was isolated in 1893 from a ketone contained in orris- 
root; and ioiioiie, another ketone which has a very closely similar odor 
of fresh violets and was isolated after some years’ further work, is 
largely used in the preparation of violet perfume, Irone and ionone 
are closely similar in composition to oil of turpentine which when 
taken into the body is partly converted into perfume and gives a strong 
odor of violets to the urine. “Little lias yet been accomplished toward 
ascertaining the relation between the odor and the chemical constitution 
of substances in general. Hydrocarbons as a class possess considerable 
similarity in odor, so also do the organic sulphides and, to a much 
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smaller extent, the Icetonea. The subject Traits for gome one to cor- 
relate its various physiological, payehological and physical aspects in 
the same -way that Helmholtz did for aoimd, It seems, as yet im- 
possible to assign any probable reason to the fact that many Bubstanoea 
have a pleasant odor. It may, however, be worth suggesting that 
certain compounds, such as the volatile sulphides and the indoles, have 
very unpleasant odors because they are normal constituents of tflam- 
malian excreta and of putrefied animal products; the repulsive odors 
may be simply necessary results of evolutionary processes.” [Loo. oit 
Nature, December 27, lOOO.) 

Many of the perfumes in use are really combinations of a great 
many different odors in varying proportions, such as oil of rose, lavea- 
der oil, ylang-ylang, etc. The most highly appreciated perfiunea are 
often made up of elements which in stronger proportion would be re- 
garded as higlily unpleasant. 

In the study and manufacture of perfumes Germany and France 
have taken the lead iu recent times. The industry is one of great im- 
portance. In France alone the trade in perfumes amounts to £4,000,000, 

It is doubtless largely owing to the essential and funda- 
mental identity of odors — to the chemical resemblances even 
of odors from the most widely remote sources — that we £nd 
that perfumes in many cases have the same sexual effects as 
are primitively possessed by the body odors. In northern coun- 
tries, where the use of perfumes is chiefly cultivated by women, 
it is by women that this sexual influence is most liable to be 
felt. In the South and in the East it appears to be at least 
equally often experienced hy men. Thus, in Italy Mantegazza 
remarks that '“'maiiy men of strong sexual temperament cannot 
visit with impunity a laboratory of essences and perfumes.”! 
In the East we find it stated in the Islamic book entitlecl The 
Perfumed Garden of Sheik Nefeaou-i that the use of perfumes by 
women, as well as by men, excites to the generative act, It is 
largely in reliance on this fact that in many parts of the world, 
especially among Eastern peoples and occasionally among our- 
selves in Europe, women have been accustomed to perfume the 
body and especially the vulva.^ 

1 'T ■ . . dell’ Amore, 1873, p. 17S. 

2 'i' . ■ ; dans VEumanit6, p. 94) refers to various 

peoples who practice this last custom. Egj'pt was a great centre of tlia 
practice more than 30(10 years ago. 
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It seems liiglil}' probable that, as has been especially em 
pliasiKed by Hagen, perfumes were primitively used by women, 
not as is sometimes the case in civilization, with the idea ot 
disguising any possible natural odor, but with the object of 
heightening and fortifying tlie natural odor.i If the primitive 
man was inclined to disparage a v/oman whose odor was slight 
or imperceptible, — turning away from her with contempt, as 
the Polynesian turned away from the ladies of Sydney : "'They 
have no smell !” — women would inevitably seek to supplement 
any natural defects in this respect, and to accentuate their 
odorous qualities, in the same way as by corsets and bustles, 
even in civilization, they have sought to accentuate the sexual 
salieneies of their bodies. In this way we may, as Hagen sug- 
gests, explain the fact that until recent times the odors preferred 
by women have not been the most delicate or exquisite, but the 
strongest, the most animal, the most sexual : musk, castoreum, 
civet, and ambergris. 

In that interesting novel — dealing with the adventures of a Jewish 
maiden at the I’ersian court of Xerxes — ^whioh under the title of 
Esther has found its way into the Old Testament we are told that it 
was oustoniaiy in the royal harem at Shushan to snbmit the women to 
a very prolonged course of perfmning before they were admitted to the 
king! “six montlis witli oil of myrrh and six nion tils with mveet odors.” 
[Esther, Chapter II, v. 12.) 

In the AraMan Nights there are many allusions to the use of per- 
fumes by women with a more or less definitely stated aphrodisiacal 
intent. Thus we read in the story of Kamunilzaman; “With fine in- 
cense I will perfume my breasts, my belly, my whole body, so that my 
skin may melt more sweetly in thy mouth, 0 apple of my eye!” 

Even among savages the perfuming of the body is sometimes prao- 
ticed with the object of inducing love in the partner. Sehellong states 
tliat the Papuans of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land rub various fragrant plants 
into their bodies for this purpose. [Zeitaohrift fur Ethnologie, 1899, ht. 
i, p. 19.) The significance of this practice is more fully revealed by Ilatl- 
don when studying the Papuans of Torres Straits among whom the 
initiative in courtship is taken by the women. It was by scenting 

1 Hagen, Eexuelle OspM-^siologie, 1901, p. 228. It has been sug- 
gested to me by a medical eoiTespondent that one of the primitive 
objeets of the hair, alike on head, mons veneris, and axilla, was to 
collect sweat and heighten its odor to sexual ends. 
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himself with a pungent odorous substance that a young man indieateij 
that he was ready to be sued by the girls. A man would wear this 
scent at the back of his neck during a dance in order to attract tli? 
attention of a particular girl; it was believed to act with magical cer- 
tainty, after the manner of a charm {Reports of the OamlHdge Aiitkr(t. 
pological Swpedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, pp. 211, 222, and 328) 

The perfume which is of all perfumes the most interesting 
from the present point of view is certainly musk. With am- 
bergris, musk is the chief member of Lirmseus’s group of Odores 
ambrosiaocB, a gi'oup which in sexual significances, as Zwaarde- 
maker remarks, ranks besides the capryl group of odors. It 
is a perfume of ancient origin; its name is Persiant (indicating 
doubtless the channel whence it reached Europe) and ulti- 
mately derived from the Sanskrit word for testicle in allusion 
to the fact that it was contained in a pouch removed from the 
sexual parts of the male musk-deer. Musk odors, however, 
often of considerable strength, are very widely distributed in 
hTatnre, alike among animals and plants. This is indicated 
by the frequency with which the word “musk” forms part of 
the names of animals and plants which are hy no means al- 
ways nearly related. We have the musk-ox, the musky mole, 
several species called musk-rat, the musk-duct, the musk- 
beetle; while among plants which have received their -nmuos 
from a real or supposed musky odor are, besides several that 
are called musk-plant, the musk-rose, the musk-hyacinth, the 
musk-mallow, the musk-orchid, the musk-melon, the musk- 
cherry, the musk-pear, the musk-plum, muskat and muscatels, 
musk-seed, musk- tree, musk- wood, etc.^ But a musky odor is 
not merely widespread in Nature among plants and the lower 
animals, it is peculiarly associated with man. Incidentally 
we have already seen how it is regarded as characteristic of 
some races of man, especially the Chinese. Moreover, the 
smeU of the iiegress is said to be musky in character, and 

1 The names of all our chief perfumeg aro Arabic or Persian; civet, 
musk, ambergris, attar, camphor, etc. 

2 Cloquet (Osphfesiologie, pp. 73-76) has an interesting passage on 
the prevalence of tlie musk odor in animals, plants, and even mineral 
substances. 
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among Europeans a musky odor is said to be cbaracteristic of 
blondes. Layeock^ in his Nervous Diseases of Women, stated 
his opinion that ‘'the musk odor is certainly the sexual odor 
of man”; and Fere states that the musk odor is that among 
natural perfumes most nearly approaching the odor of the sex- 
ual secretions. We have seen tliat the Chinese poet vaunts 
tlie musky odor of his mistress’s armpits, while another Orien- 
tal saying concerning the attractive woman is that “lier navel 
is filled with musk.” Persian literature contains many refer- 
ences to musk as an attractive body odor, and Pirdusi speaks 
of a woman’s hair as “a crown of musk,” while the Arabian 
poet Motannabi says of his mistress tliat “her hyacinthine hair 
smells sweeter tlian Scythian musk.” Galopin stated that he 
knew women whose natural odor of musk (and less frequently 
of ambergiis) was sufficiently strong to impart to a bath in 
less than an hour a perfume due entirely to the e.xlialation8 
of the musky body ; it must be added that Galopin was an en- 
thusiast in tliis matter. 

The special significance of musk from our present point 
of view lies not only in tlie fact that we here have a perfume, 
widely scattered throughout nature and often in an agreeable 
form, which is at the same time a very frequent personal odor 
in man. Musk is tlie odor which not only in the animals to 
which it has given a name, but in many others, is a specifically 
sexual odor, chiefly emitted during the sexual season. The sex- 
ual odors, indeed, of most animals seem to be modifications of 
musk. The Sphinx moth has a musky odor which is confined 
to the male and is doubtless sexual. Some lizards have a musky 
odor which is heightened at the sexual season; crocodiles dur- 
ing tile pairing season emit from their submaxillary glands a 
musky odor which pervades their haunts. In the same way 
elephants emit a musky odor from their facial glands during 
the rutting season. The odor of the musk-duck is chiefly con- 
fined to the breeding season. ^ The musky odor of the negress 
is said to be heightened during sexual excitement. 

iLaycock brings together various instances of the sexual odors 
of animals, insisting on their musky character {'Nervous Diseases of 

7 
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The predomiaanee of musk as a sexual odor is associated 
■with the fact that its actual nervous iuiueuce, apart from ihg 
presence of sexual association, is very considerahle. Herd found 
it to he a powerful muscular stimulant. In former times musk 
enjoyed a high reputation as a cardiac stimulant; it fell into 
disuse, but in recent years its use in asthenic states has been 
revived, and excellent results, it has been claimed, hare- fol- 
lowed its administration in cases of collapse from Asiatic 
cholera. For sexual torpor in women, it still has (like vanilla 
and sandal) a certain degi-ee of reputation, though it is not 
often used, . and some of the old Arabian phj’sieians (especially 
Avicenna) recommended it, with castoreum and myrrh, for 
amenorrhcea. Its powerful action is indicated by the experi- 
ence of Bsquirol, who stated that he had seen cases in which 
sensory stimulation by musk in women during lactation had 
produced mania. It has always had the reputation, more espe- 
cially in the Mohammedan East, of being a sexual stimulant 
to men ; “the noblest of perfumes,’' it is called in El Kialj “and 
that which most provokes to venei'y.” 

It is doubtless a fact signi'fleant of the special sexual eSeots 
of musk that, as Laycock remarked, in cases of special idiosp- 
crasy to odors, musk appears to be that odor which is idost liked 
or disliked. Thus, the old English physician Whytt remarked 
that “several delicate women who could easily hear the stranger 
smell of tobacco have been thrown into fits by musk, ambergris, 
or a pale Tose.”i It may be remarked that in the Perfum&d 
Garden of Slieih Nefzaoui it is stated that it is by their sex'aal 
effects that perfumes tend to throw -women into a kind of swooa, 
and Lucretius remarks that a woman who smells castoreuia, 
another animal sexual perfume, at the time of her menstrual 
period may swoon.^ 

Women; section, “Odors^’)- See also a section in the Descent of Mm 
(Part II, Chapter XVIIl), in which Darwin argues that “the most 
odoriferous males are the most successful in winning the females.” Dis- 
tant also has an interesting paper on this subject, “Biological Sug- 
gestions,” Zoologist, May, 1902 ; he points out the significant fact that 
musky odors are usually confined to the male, and argues that animal 
odors generally are more often attractive than protective. 

1 E. Whytt, Woi-Ics, 1768, p, 643. 

SLucretiua, VI, 790-6. 
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Not only is musk tlie most cherished perfume of the 
Islamic world, and tlie special favorite of the Prophet himself, 
who greatly delighted in perfumes ("I love your world,” he is 
reported to have said in old ago, “for its women and its per- 
fumes”), i it is the only perfume generally used by the women of 
a land in which the refinements of life have been carried so 
far as Japan, and they received it from the Chinese.^ 

Moreover, musk is still the most popular of European per- 
fumes. It is the perfumes containing mmsk, Piesse states in 
his well-known book on the Art of Perfumery, which sell best. 
It is certainly true that in its simple form the odor of musk 
is not nowadays highly considered in Europe. This fact is 
connected with the ever-growing refinement in accordance with 
which the specific odors of the sexual regions in human beings 
tend to lose their primitive attractiveness and bodily odors gen- 
erally become mingled with artificial perfumes and so disguised. 
But, although musk in its simple form, and under its ancient 
name, has lost its hold in Eui’ope, it is an interesting and sig- 
nificant fact that it is still the perfumes which contain musk 
that are the most widely popular. 

Peau d’Espagne may be mentioned as a highly complex and 
luxurious perfume, often the favorite scent of sensuous per- 
sons, which really owes a large part of its potency to the pres- 
ence of the crude animal sexual odors of musk and civet. It 
consists of wash-leather steeped in ottos of neroli, rose, santal, 
lavender, verbena, bergamot, cloves, and cinnamon, subse- 
quently smeared with civet and musk. It is said by some, prob- 
ably with a certain degree of trutli, that Peau d’Espagne is of 


1 Moliainmed, said Ayeslia, was very fond of perfumes, espeeiuily 
“men’s scents,” musk and ambergris. He used also to burn camphor on 
odoriferons wood and enjoy tbe fragrant smell, while be never refused 
{Mirfumes wlien offered them as a present. Tlie things he oared for most, 
said Ayesha, were women, scents, and foods. Muir, Life of Mahom-et, 
vol. iii, p. 297. 

2 H. ten Kate, International Centralhlatt filr Antlirapologie, Ht. 
6, 1002. This author, who made observations on Japanese with Zwnarde- 
maker’s olfactometer, found that, contrary to an opinion sometimes 
stated, they have a somewhat defective sense of smell. He remarks 
that there are no really native Japanese perfumes. 
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all perfumes that which most nearly approaches the odor of a 
■woman'’s skin ; whether it also suggests the odor of leather is 
not so clear. 

There is^ howeveij no doubt that the smell of leather has 
a curiously stimulating sexual influence on many men and 
women. It is an odor which seems to occupy an intermediate 
place between the natural body odoi's and the artificial per- 
fumes for which it sometimes serves as a basis ; possibly it is 
to this fact that its occasional sexual influence is owing, for, aa 
we have already seen, there is a tendency for sexual allurement 
to attach to odors which are not tire specific personal body odors 
but yet are related to them. Moll considers, no doubt rightly, 
that shoe fetichisin, perhaps the most frequent of sexual fetich- 
istic perversions, is gi'eatly favored, if, indeed, it does not owe 
its origin to, the associated odor of the feet and of the shoes.i 
He narrates a case of shoe fetichism in a man in which the per- 
version began at the age of 6 ; when for the first time he wore 
new shoes, having previously used only the left-ofE shoes of his 
elder brother j he felt and smelt these new shoes with senssr 
tiona of unumeasured pleasxrre ; and a few years later began to 
use ^oes as a method of masturbation.^ Hacke has also re- 
corded the case of a shoe fetichist who declared that the sexual 
attraction of shoes (usually his wife’s) lay largely in the odor 
of the leather.3 Krafft-Ebing, again, brings forward a case 
of shoe fetichism in which the significant fact is mentioned 
that the subject bought a pair of leatlier cuffs to smell while 
masturbating.^ Eestif de la Bretonne, who was somewhat of a 
shoe fetichist, appears to have enjoyed smelling shoes. It is 
not probable that the odor of leather explains the whole of 
shoe fetichism, — as we shall see when, in another “Study,” this 
question comes before us — and in many cases it cannot be said 
to enter at allj it is, however, one of the factors. Such a con- 


IMoll: Die Kontrdre Sexualempfindung, third edition, 1890, p. 306. 
2 Moll: lAUdo Seasualis, bd. 1 , p. 284. 

3 P. NSlcke, “Uu Cas de Fetiehisme de Souliers,” Bulletin de la 
Sooi6tS de MSdecine Mentale de Belgique, 1894. 

i Psyohopathia SeseuaHs, FnglislL edition, p. 167. 
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chision is further supported by the fact that by mauy the odor 
of new shoes is sometimes desired as an adjuvant to coitus. It 
is in the experience of prostitutes that such a device is not in- 
frequent. Niieke mentions tliat a colleague of his was informed 
ly a prostitute that several of her clients desired the odor of 
new shoes in the room, and that she was accustomed to obtain 
the desired perfume by holding her shoes for a moment over the 
flame of a spirit lamp. 

The direct sexual influence of the odor of leather is, how 
ever, more conclusively proved by those instances in which it 
e.xists apart from shoes or other objects having any connection 
with the human body. I have elsewhere in these “Studies”^ 
recorded the case of a lady, entirely normal in sexual and other 
respects, who is conscious of a considerable degree of pleasur- 
able sexual excitement in the presence of the smell of leatlier 
objects, more especially of leather-bound ledgers and in shops 
where leather objects are sold. She thinks this dates from the 
period when, as a child of 9, she was sometimes left alone for a 
time on a high stool in an office. A possible explanation in 
this case lies in the supposition that on one of these early occa- 
sions sexual excitement was produced by the contact with the 
stool (in a way that is not infrequent in young girls) and that 
the accidentally associated odor of leather permanently affected 
the nervous system, while the really significant contact left no 
permanent impression. Even on such a supposition it might, 
however, still be maintained that a real potency of the leatlier 
odor is illustrated by this case, and this is likewise suggested 
iby the fact that the same subject is also sexually affected by 
various perfumes and odorous flowers not recalling leather.^ 

1 Studies Ml tJie Psychology of Seay, vol. iii, “Appendix B, History 
VIII.” 

2 Philip Salmuth {Oiseroationes Medicw, Centuria II, no. 63) in 
the seventeenth century recorded a case in which a young girl of noble 
birth (whose sister was fond of eating chalk, cinnamon, and cloves) 
experienced extreme pleasure in smelling old books. It would appear, 
however, that in this case the fascination lay not so much in the odor 
of the leatlier as in the mouldy odor of worm-eaten books; “fatore 
veterum libomm, a blattis et timeis exesorwm, situque prorsus corrup- 
torum” are Salmutli’s/Wojrds. 
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It has been suggested to me by a lady that the odor of 
leather suggests tliat of the sexual organs. The saiue suggeg- 
tion is made by Hagen/ and I find it stated hy Gould and Pyle 
that menstraating girls sometimes smell of leather. The secret 
of its influence may thus be not altogether obscure ; in the fact 
that leather is animal skin, and that it may thus vapely stir 
the olfactory sensibilities -which had been ancestrally affected 
by the sexual stimulus of the skin odoi lies the probable found- 
ation of the mystery. 

In the absence of all suggestion of personal or animal 
odors, in its most exquisite forms in the fragrance of flowers, 
olfactoi-y sensations are still -very frequently of a voluptuous 
character. Mantegazza has remarked that it is a proof of the 
close connection between the sense of smell and the sexual 
organs that the expression of pleasure produced by olfaction 
resembles the expression of sexual pleasures.^ Make the 
chastest -woman smell the flowers she lilces best, he remarlcs, 
and she will close her eyes, breathe deeply, and, if very sensi- 
tive, tremble all over, presenting an intimate picture -which 
otherwise she never shows, except perhaps to her lover, He 
mentions a lady who said : “I sometimes feel such pleasure in 
smelling flo-wers that I seem to be committing a sm.”^ It is 
really the case that in many persons — usually, if not exclu- 
sively, Avomen — the odor of flowers produces not only a highly 
pleasurable, but a distinctly and specifically sexual, effect, I 
have met with numerous cases in which this effect was well 
marked. It is usually -white flow'ers with heavy, penetrating 
odors which exert this influence. Thus, one lady (-who is simi- 
larly affected by various perfumes, forget-me-nots, ylang-ylang, 

1 Sewuelle Osphresiologie, p. 106. 

2Mantegazza, Fisiologia dell’ Amore, p. 176. 

8 In this connection I may qriote the remark of the writer of a, 
thoughtful article in the JonrTial of Psychological Medicine, 1851: “The 
use of scents, especially those allied to the musky, is one of the luxuries 
of v'oineii, and in some constitutions cannot be indulged without some 
danger to the morals, hy the exei-tement to the pvaria which results. 
And although less potent as aphrodisiacs in their action on. the sexual 
system of women than of men, wo have reason to think: that they can- 
not be used to excess -with impunity by most.” 
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etc.) finds that a number of flowers produce on her a definite 
sexual eflect^ with moistening of the pudenda. This effect is 
especially produced by wliite flowers like the gardenia, tuberose, 
etc. Another lady, who lives in India, lias a similar experience 
with flowers. She writes: A scent to cause me sexual excite- 
ment must be somewhat heavy and jieneimting. Nearly all 
white flowers so affect me and many Indian flowers with heavy, 
almost pungent scents. (AH the flower scents are quite uncon- 
nected with me with any individual) Tuhero.se, lilies of the 
valley, and frangipani flowers liave an almost intoxicating effect 
on me. Violets, roses, mignonette, and many others, though 
very delicious, give me no sexual feeling at all. For this reason 
the line, ‘The lilies and languors of virtue for the roses and 
raptures of vice’ seems all wrong to me. The lily seems to me 
a very sensual flowei-, while the rose and its scent seem very 
good and countrified and virtuous. Shelley’s description of the 
lily of the valley, ‘whom 3’onth makes so fair and jtassion so 
pale,’ falls in much more with my ideas. I can quite under- 
stand,” she adds, “that leather, especially of books, might have 
an exciting effect, as the smell lias this pmeirating qunlit}^, but 
I do not think it produces any special feeling in me.” This 
more sensuous character of white flowers is fairly obvious to 
many persons who do not exfierienee from them any specifically 
sexual effects. To some people lilies have an odor which they 
describe as sexual, although these persons may be quite un- 
aware that Hindu authors long since described the vulvar se- 
cretion of the Padmini, or perfect woman, during coitus, as 
“perfumed like the lily that has newly burst.”! It is note- 
w’orthy that it was more especially the white flowers — lily, 
tuberose, etc. — ^which were long ago noted by Cloquet as liable 
to cause various unpleasant nervous effects, cardiac oppression 
and syncope.2 

When we are concerned Avith the fragrances of floivers it 
would seem that we are far removed from the human sexual 
field, and that their sexual effects are inexplicable. It is not 

1 Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana., 1883, p. 5. 

2 Cloquet, Osphrdsiologie, p. 96. 
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SO. The animal and vegetable odors, as, indeed, we have al- 
ready seen, are very closely connected. The recorded cases are 
very numerous in which human persons have exhaled from 
their skins — sometimes in a very pronounced degree— the 
odors of plants and flowers, of violets, of roses, of piae-apple 
lOf vanilla. On tlie other hand, there are various plant odors 
which distinctly recall, not merely the general odor of the 
human hody^, but even the specifically sexual odors. A rare 
garden weed, the stinking goosefoot, GTienopodkim vulvarh, 
it is well known, possesses a herring bidne or putrid fish odor 
.—due, it appears, to propylamin, which is also found in the 
flowers of the common white thorn or mayflower (Oraicsgns 
oxyacantha) and many others of the Bosaceo; — ^which recalls the 
odor of the animal and human sexual regions. i The reason is 
that both plant and animal odors belong chemically to the same 
group of capryl odors (Linneeus’s 0 doves hircini), so called 
from the goat, the most important group of odors from the 
sexual point of view. Caproic and capryd acid are contained 
not only in the odor of the goat and in human sweat, and in 
animal products as many cheeses, but also in various plants, 
such as Herb Eobert {&erannim rolerimium) > and the Stink- 
ing St. John^s worts {Hypericum Mrcinum), as well as the 
Clienopodium. Zwaardemaker considers it probable tlmt the 
odor of the vagina belongs to the same gi’onp, as well as the 
odor of semen (which Haller called odor aphrodisiacus) , which 
last odor is also found, as Cloquet pointed out, iu the flowers 
of the common berberry (Berieris vulgaris) and in the chest- 
nut. A very remarkable and significant example of the same 
odor seems to occur in the case of the flowers of the henna 
plant, the white-flowered Lawsonia {Lawsonia inermis), so 
widely used in some Mohammedan lands for dyeing the nails 
and other parts of the body. "These flowers diffuse the sweetest 
odor,” wrote Sonnini iu Egypt a century ago; "the women de- 

iln Normandy the Chenofodwm, it is said, is called “eonio,” and 
In Italy eiba connina (eon, cimnus), on account of its vulvar odor. 
The attraction of dogs to this plant has heen noted. In the same way 
cats are irresistibly attracted to preparations of valerian because their 
i>wn urine contains valerianic acid. 
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liglit to -svear them, to adorn their houses with them, to carry 
them to the baths, to hold them in their hands, and to perfume 
their bosoms with them. They cannot patiently endure that 
Christian and Jewish women shall share the privilege with 
tliem. It is very remarkable that the perfume of the henna 
flowers, when closely inhaled, is almost entirely lost in a very 
decided spermatic odor. If the flowers are crushed between the 
fingers this odor prevails, and is, indeed, the only one per- 
ceptible. It is not surprising that so delicious a flower has fur- 
nished Oriental poetry with many channing traits and amorous 
similes.” Such a simile Sonnini finds in the Song of Songs, 
i. 13-14.1 

The odor of semen has not been investigated, but, accord- 
ing to Zwaardemaker, artificially produced odors (like eada- 
veriii) resemble it. The odor of the leguminous fenugreek, 
a botanical friend considers, closely approaches the odor given 
off in some cases by the armpit in women. It is noteworthy 
tliat fenugreek contains cumarine, which imparts its fragrance 
to new-mown hay and to various flowers of somewhat similar 
odor. On some persons these have a sexually exciting effect, 
and it is of considerable interest to observe that they recall to 
many the odor of semen. “It seems very natural,” a lady 
writes, “that florvers, etc., should have an exciting effect, as the 
original and by far the pleasantest way of love-making was in 
the open among flowers and fields; but a more purely physical 
reason may, I think, be found in the exact resemblance be- 
tween the scent of semen and that of the pollen of flowering 
grasses. The first time I became aware of this resemblance it 
came on me with a rush that here wa.s the explanation of Hie 
very exciting effect of a field of flowering grasses and, perhaps 
througli them, of the scents of other flowers. If I am right, 
I suppose flower scents should affect women more powerfully 
than men in a sexual way. I do not think anyone would he 
likely to notice the odor of semen in this connection unless they 
had been greatly struck by the exciting effects of the pollen of 

1 Sonnini, Yoyage dans la Habits et Basse Egypte, 1799, vol. i, p. 
298. 
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grasses. I had often noticed it and puzzled over it.” As pollen 
is the male sexual element of flowers, its occasionally stimulat- 
ing effect in this direction is perhaps but an accidental result 
of a unity nmning through the organic world, though it may 
be perhaps more simply explained as a special form of that 
nasal irritation which is felt by so many persons in a liay-fleld. 
Another correspondent, this time a man, tells me that he has 
noted the resemblance of the odor of semen to that of crushed 
grasses. A scientiflc friend who has done much work in the 
field of organic chemistry tells me he associates the odor of 
semen with that produced by diastasic action on mixing flout 
and water, which he regards as sexual in character. This again 
brings ns to the starchy products of the leguminous plants. It 
is evident that, subtle and obscure as many questions iu t!ie 
physiology and psychology of olfaction still remain, we cannot 
easily escape from their sexual associations. 



V. 


Tlie Evil Effects of Excessive Olfactory Stimulation — The Symp- 
toms of Vanillism — The Occasional Dangerous Results of the Odors of 
Flowers— 'Effects of Flowers on the Voice. 

The reality of tlie olfactory influences with which we have 
been concerned^ however slight they may sometimes appear, is 
shown by the fact that odors, both agreeable and disagreeable, 
are stimulants, obeying the laws which hold good for stimu- 
lants generally. They whip up the nervous energies momen- 
tarily, but in the end, if the excitation is excessive and pro- 
longed, they produce fatigue and exhaustion. This is clearly 
shown by Fere’s elaborate experiments on the influences of 
odors, as compared with other sensory stimulants, on the 
amount of muscular work performed with the ergograph.^ 
Commenting on the remark of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, that 
“man uses perfumes to impart energy to his passion,” Fer6 
remarks: “But perfumes cannot keep up the fires which they 
light.” Their prolonged use involves fatigue, wdiich is not dif- 
ferent from that produced by excessive wmrk, and reproduces 
all the bodily and psychic accompaniments of excessive work.^ 
It is well known that workers in perfumes are apt to suffer 
from the inhalation of the odors amid which they live. Deal- 
ers in musk are said to be specially liable to precocious de- 
mentia. The symptoms generally experienced by the men and 
women who work in vanilla factories where the crude fruit is 
prepared for commerce have often been studied and are well 
known. They are due to the inhalation of the scent, which 
has all the properties of the aromatic aldehydes, and include 

1 F6r6, Travail et Plaisir, Chapter XIII. 

a Travail et Plaisir, p. 175. It is doubtless true of the olleeta of 
odors on the sexual sphere. Fer6 records the case of a neurasthenic lady 
whose sexual coldness toward hex husband only disappeared after the 
abandonment of a perfume (in which heliotrope was apparently the 
chief constituent) she had been accustomed to rise in excessive amounts. 
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skin eruptions, 1 general excitement, sleeplessness, headache 
excessive menstruataon, and irritable bladder. There is nearly 
always sexual excitement, whieli may be very pronounced. ^ 

We are here in the presence, it may be insisted, not of a 
nervous influence only, but of a direct effect of odor on the 
vital processes. The experiments of Tardif on the influence 
of perfumes on frogs and rabbits showed that a poisonous 
effect was exerted w’hile Fere, by incubating fowls’ eggs in 
the presence of musk, found repeatedly that many abnormali- 
ties occurred, and that development was retarded even in the 
embryos that remained normal; while he obtained somewhat 
similar results by using essences of lavender, cloves, etc.'* The 
influence of odors is thus deeper than is indicated by their 
nervous effects; they act directly on nutrition. We are led, as 
Passy remarks, to regard odors as very intimately related to 
the physiological properties of organic substances, and the 
sense of smell as a detached fragment of generally sensibility, 
reacting to the same stimuli as general sensibility, but highly 
specialized in view of its protective function. 

The reality and subtlety of the influence of odors is further shoTO 
by the oases in. which very intense effects are produced even by the 
temporary inhalation of flowers or perfumes or other odors. Such 
cases of idiosyncTusy in which a person — ^frequently of somewhat neu- 
rotic temperament — becomes acutely sensitive to some odor or odors 
have been recorded in medical literature for many centuries. In these 
cases the obnoxious odor produces congestion of the respiratory pas- 
sages, sneezing, headache, fainting, etc., but occasionally, it has been 
recorded, even death. (Dr. J. N. Mackenzie, in his interesting and 
learned paper on “The Production of the so-called ‘Rose Cold,’ etc.,” 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, January, 1886, quotes many 
cases, and gives a number of references to ancient medical authors; see 
also Layet, art. “Odenr,” Diotionnaire JSncyclopidiq'ue des Boienoes 
Midioales. ) 

1 It is perhaps significant that many colors are especially liable to 
produce skin disorders, especially urticaria; a number of cases have been 
recorded by Joal, Journal de Medecine, July 10, 1899. 

2 Layet, art. “Vanillisme,” Dictionnaire Bncyolopidique des Boienoes 
MSdioales; of. Audooud, Revne Medieale de la Suisse Romande, October 
20, 1899, summarized in the British Medical Journal. 1899. 

3E. Tardif, Les Odours et Par films, Chapter III. 

4 FSr6, Sooi6t6 de Biologie, March 28, 1896. 
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An interesting phenomenon of the group—thougli it is almost too 
eominoii to be described as an idiosynerasy—ia the tendency of the) 
odor of certain flowers to affect the voice and sometimes even to pro* 
duce complete loss of voice. The mechanism of the process is not fully 
understood, hut it would appear that congestion and paresis of the 
larynx is produced and spasm of the hronchial tube, Botallus in 1365 
recorded cases in which the scent of flowers brought on difficulty of 
breathing, and the danger of flowers from this point of view is well 
recognized by professional singers, Joal has studied this question in 
an elaborate paper (summarized in the BHM Medical Jouml, March 
3, 1895), and Dr. Cabanes has brought together (Figaro, January 20, 
1894) the experiences of a number of well-known singers, teachers of 
singing, and laryngologists. Thus, Madame Rende Richard, of the Paris 
Opera, has frequently found that when her pupils have arrived with a 
bunch of violets fastened to the bodice or even with a violet and iris 
sachet beneath the corset, the voice has been marked by weakness and, 
on using the laryngoscope, she has found the vocal cords congested. 
Madame Calvfi confirmed this opinion, and stated that she was specially 
sensitive to tuberose and mimosa, and that on one occasion a bouquet 
of white lilac has caused her, for a time, complete loss of voice. The 
flowers mentioned are equally dangerous to a number of other singers; 
the most injurious flower of all is found to be the violet. The rose is 
seldom mentioned, and artificial perfumes are comparatively harmless, 
though some singers consider it desirable to be cautious in using them, 
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The place of Smell in Human Sexual Selections — ^It has given 
Place to the Predoiniiianoe of Vision largely because in Civilized Man 
it Pails to Act at a Distance— It still Plays a Part by Contributing to 
the Sympathies or the Antipathies of Intimate Contact. 

When we survey comprehensively the extensive field we 
have here rapidly traversed, it seems not impossible to gain a 
fairly accurate view of the special place which olfactory sensa- 
tions play in human sexual selection. The special peculiarity 
of this group of sensations in man, and that which gives them 
an importance they would not otherwise possess,' is due to the 
fact that we here witness the- decadence of a sense which in 
nian^s remote ancestors was the very chiefest avenue of sexual 
allurement. In man, even the most primitive man, — to some 
degree even ' in the apes, — ^it has declined in importance to 
give place to the predominance of vision.^ Yet, at that lower 
threshold of acuity at which it persists in man it still bathes 
us in a more or less constant atmosphere of odors, which per- 
petually move us to sympathy or to' antipathy, and which in 
their flner inanifestatious we do not neglect, but even culti- 
vate with the increase of our civilization. 

It thus comes about that the grosser manifestations of 
sexual allurement by smell belong, so far as man is coneeraed, 
to a remote animal past which we have outgrown and which, 
on account of the diminished acuity of our olfactory organs, 
we could not completely recall even if we desired to; the 
sense of sight inevitably comes into play long before it is 
possible for close contact to bring into action the sense of 
smell. But the latent possibilities of sexual allurement by 
olfaction, which are inevitably embodied in the nervous struct- 
ure we have inherited from onr animal ancestors, still remaiu 

1 Moll has a passage on this subject, UnterstioJixmgen ilier die 
Libido Seceualis. Bd, 1, pp, 376-381. 
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ready to be called into play. They emerge prominently from 
time to time in exceptional and abnormal persons. They tend 
to play an unnsually larger part in the psychic lives of neuras- 
thenic persons^ ■with tlieir sensitive and comparatively unbal- 
anced nervous systems, and this is doubtless the reason why 
poets and men of letters have insisted on olfactory impressions 
so frequently and to so notable a degree ; for the same reason 
sexual inverts are peculiarly susceptible to odors. For a differ- 
ent reason, warmer climates, which heighten all odors and also 
favor the growth of powerfully odorous plants, lead to a height- 
ened susceptibility to the sexual and other attractions of smell 
even among normal persons; thus we find a general tendency 
to delight in odors throughout the East, notably in India, 
among the ancient Hebrews, and in Mohammedan lands. 

Among the ordinary civilized population in Europe the 
sexual influences of smell play a smaller and yet not altogether 
negligible part. The diminished prominence of odors only 
enables them to come into action, as sexual influences, on close 
contact, when, in some persons at all events, personal odors 
may have a distinct influence in heightening sympathy or arous- 
ing antipathy. The range of variation among individuals is in 
this matter considerable. In a few persons olfactory sympathy 
or antipathy is so pronounced that it exerts a decisive influence 
in their sexual relationships; such, persons are of olfactory 
tj^pe. In other persons smell has no part in constituting se.xual 
relationships, but it comes into play in the intimate association 
of love, and acts as an additional excitant ; when reinforced by 
association such olfactory impressions may at times prove irre- 
sistible. Other persons, again, are neutral in this respect, and 
remain indifferent either to the sympathetic or antipathetic 
working of personal odors, unless they happen to be extremely 
marlced. It is probable that the majority of refined and edu- 
cated people belong to the middle group of those persons who 
are not of predominantly olfactory type, hut are liable from 
time to time to be influenced in this manner. Women are prob- 
ably at least as often affected in this manner as men, probably 
more often. 
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On the whole, it may be said that in the usual life of man 
odoTS play a not inconsiderable part and. raise problems whicli 
are not without interest, but that their demonstrable part in 
actual sexual selection — ^whether in preferential mating or in 
assortative mating— is comparatively small. 
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I. 

The Physiological Basis of Rhythm — Rhythm as a Physiological 
Stimulus — The Intimate Relation, of Rhythm to Movement — The Physi- 
ological Influence of Music on Muscular Action, Ciroulation, Respiration, 
etc,— The Place of Music in Sexual Selection among the Lower Animala 
—Its Comparatively Small Place in Courtship among Mammals — The 
Larynx and Voice in Man — ^The Significance of the Pubertal Changes — 
Ancient Beliefs Concerning the Influence of Music in Morals, Educa- 
tion, and Medicine — Its Therapeutic Uses — Significance of the Romantic 
Interest in Music at Puberty — Men Comparatively Insusceptible to the 
Specifically Sexual Influence of Music — ^Rarity of Sexual Perversions 
on the Basis of the Sense of Hearing — The Part of Music in Primitive 
Human Courtship — ^Women Notably Suseepitible to the Speeifically 
Sexual Influence of Music and the Voice. 

The sense of xliythm — on -wMcli it may be said that the 
sensory exciting effects of hearing, including music, finally rest 
—may probably be regarded as a fundamental quality of neuro- 
muscular tissue. Not only are the chief physiological functions 
of the body, like the circulation and the respiration, definitely 
rhythmical, but our senses insist on imparting a rhythmic 
grouping even to an absolutely uniform succession of sensa- 
tions. It seems probable, although this view is still liable to 
te disputed, that this rhythm is the result of kinsesthetic sen- 
sations, — sensations arising from movement or tension started 
reflexly in the mnscles by the external stimuli, — ^impressing 
themselves on the sensations that are thus grouped.^ We may 
thus say, with Wilks, that music appears to have had its origin 
in muscular action.^ 

ITMb view has been more especially developed by J. B. Miner, 
Motor, Visual, and Applied Rhythms, Psychological Review Monograph 
Supplements, vol. v, No. 4, 1003. 

2 Sir S. Wilka, Medical Magaaine, January, 1894; of, Clifford All- 
butt, “Music, Rhythm, and Muscle,” Mature, Ecbruaiy 8, 1894. 

8 ( 113 ) 
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Whateyer its exact origin may be, rhythm is certainly very 
deeply impressed on our organisms. The result is that, what- 
ever lends itself to the nenro-muscular rhythmical tendency of 
onr organisms, whatever tends still further to heighten and 
develop that rhythmical tendency, exerts upon us a very de- 
cidedly stimulating and exciting influence. 

All mnscular action being stimulated by rhythm, in its 
simple form or in its more developed form as music, rhythm is 
a stimulant to work. It has even been argued by Biielier and 
by Wundt^ that human song had its chief or exclusive origin 
in rhythmical vocal accompaniments to systematized work, 
This view cannot, however, be maintained; systematized work 
can scarcely he said to exist, even to-day, among most veiy 
primitive races ; it is much more probable that rhythmical song 
arose at a period antecedent to the origin of systematized work, 
in the primitive military, religious, and erotic dances, such as 
exist in a highly developed degree among the Australians and 
other savage races who have not evolved co-ordinated sys- 
tematic labor. There can, however, be no doubt that as soon 
as systematic work appears the importance of vocal rhythm in 
stimulating its energy is at once everywhere recognized. 
Bucher has brought togetiier innumerable examples of this 
association, and in the march music of soldiers and the heaving 
and hoisting songs of sailors we have instances that have uni- 
versally persisted into civilization, although in civilization flie 
rhythmical stimulation of work, physiologically sound as is its 
basis, tends to die out. Even in the laboratory the influence 
of simple rhythm in increasing the output of work may te 
demonstrated, and Ferd found with the ergogi’aph that a 
rhythmical gi'ouping of the movements caused an increase of 
energy which often more than comiJensated the loss of time 
caused by the rhythm.^ 

1 Biioher, Arbeit wnd Rhythmas, third edition, 1902; Wundt, 
Vblherpsyohologie, 1000, Part I, p. 266, 

2 P6r6 deals fully with the question in his book, Trcuxdl et Plaisir, 
1904, Chapter III, “Influence du Bhythme sur le Travail.” 
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Eliytlim is the most primitive element of music, and the 
most fundamental. Wallaschek, in his book on Primitive Music, 
and most other writers on the subject are agreed on this point. 
“Ehythm,” remarks an American anthropologist,^ “naturally 
precedes the development of any fine perception of difliereneoa 
in pitch, of time-quality, or of tonality. Almost, if not all, 
Indian songs,” he adds, “are as strictly developed out of modi- 
fied repetitions of a motive as are the movements of a Mozart 
or a Beethoven s 3 Tnphony.” ''‘In all primitive music,” asserts 
Alice 0. Fleteher,^ “rhythm is strongly developed. The pulsa- 
tions of the drum and the sharp crash of the rattles are thrown 
against each other and against the voice, so that it would seem 
that the pleasure derived by the performers lay not so much in 
the tonality of the song as in the measured sounds arrayed in 
contesting rhythm, and which by their clash start the nerves 
and spur the body to action, for the voice which alone carries 
the tone is often subordinated and treated as an additional 
instrument.” G-roos points out that a melody gives us the 
essential impression of a voice that dances;^ it is a translation 
of spatial movement into sound, and, as we shall see, its phys- 
iological action on the organism is a reflection of that which, 
as we have elsewhere fotmd,^ dancing itself produces, and thus 
resembles that produced by the sight of movement. Dancing, 
music, and poetry were primitively so closely allied as to be 
almost identical; they were still inseparable among the early 
Greeks. The refrains in our English ballads indicate the 
dancer’s part in them. The technical use of the word “foot” 
in metrical matters still persists to show that a poem is funda- 
mentally a dance. 

Aristotle .seems to have first suggested that rhythm and melodies 
are motions, as actions are motions, and therefore signs of feeling. 


1 Fillmore, “Primitive Scales and Khythms,” Proceedings of the In- 
ierncktional Congress of Anthropology, Chicago, 1893. 

2 “Love Songs among the Omaha Indians,” in Proceedings of same 
congress. 

3 Groos, Spiele der Memclien, p. 33. 

* “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse,” Studies m the Psychology of 
Bex, vol, iii. 
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“All melodies are motions,” sa-ys Helmholtz. “Graceful rapidity, grayg 
procession, quiet advance, wild leaping, all these different oharactera 
of motion and a thousand others can be represented by sueeeasions of 
tones. And as muaio expresses these motions it gives an expression also 
to those mental conditions which naturally evoke similar motions 
whether of the body and the voice, or of the tliinldng and feeling prin- 
ciple itself.” (Helnilioltz, On the Sensations of Tone, translated by A 
J. Ellis, 1885, p. 250.) 

Erom another point of view the motor stimulus of music has been 
emphasized by Oyples : “Music connects with the only sense that can 
be perfectly manipulated. Its emotional charm has struck men as a 
great mystery. There appears to be no doubt whatever that it gets all 
the marvelous effects it has beyond the mere pleasing of the ear, from 
its random, but multitudinous summonses of the efferent activity 
which at its vague challenges stirs imeeasingly in faintly tumultuous 
irrelevancy. In this way, music arouses aimlessly, but splendidly, the 
slreer, as yet unfulfilled, potentiality within us.” (W. Oyples, The 
Process of Human Experience, p. 743.) 

The fundamental element of transfomed motion in music has been 
well brought out in a suggestive essay by Goblot ( “La Musiqiie Descrip- 
tive,” Revue PMlosophique, July, 1901) : “Sung or played, melody 
figures to the ear a successive design, a moving arabesque. We talk of 
ascending and descending the gamut, of high notes or low notes; the 
higher voice of woman is called soprano, or above, the deeper voice of 
man is called bass. Grave tones were so called by the Greeks because 
they seemed heavy and to incline downward. Sounds seem to be subject 
to the action of gravity; so that some rise ewid others fall. Baudelaire, 
speaking of the prelude to Lohengrin, remarks: 'I felt myself delivered 
from tine bonds of weight.’ And when Wagner sought to represent, in 
the highest regions of celestial space, the apparition of the angels 
bearing the Holy Grail to earth, he uses very high notes, and a kind of 
chorus played exclusively by the violins, divided into eight parts, in the 
highest notes of their register. The descent to earth of the celestial 
choir is rendered by lower and lower notes, the progressive disappearance 
of which represents the reascension to the ethereal regions. 

“Sounds seem to rise and fall; that is a fact. It is difficult to ex- 
plain it. Some have seen in it a habit derived from the usual nota- 
tion by which the height of the note corresponds to its height in the 
score. But the impression is too deep and general to be explained by 
so superficial and recent a cause. It has been suggesited also that high 
notes are generally produced by small and light bodies, low notes by 
heavy bodies. But that is not always true. It has been said, again, 
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that high notes in nature are usually produced by highly placed objectsj 
while low notes arise from caves and low placed regions. But the 
thunder is iieard in the sky, and the murmur of a spring or the song 
of a cricket arise from the earth. In the human voice, again, it is said, 
the low notes seem to resound in the cheat, high notes in the head. 
All this is unsatisfactory. We cannot explain hy such coarse analogies 
an impression which is veiy precise, and more sensible (this fact has 
its importance) for an interval of half a tone than for an interval of an 
octave. It is probable that the true explanation ia to he found in the 
still little understood connection between the elements of our nervous 
apparatus. 

“Nearly all our emotions tend to produce movement. But educa- 
tion renders us economical of our acts. Most of these movements are 
repressed, especially in the adult and civilized man, as harmful, dan- 
gerous, or merely useless. Some are not completed, others are reduced 
to a faint incitation which externally is scarcely perceptible. Enough 
remain to constitute all that is expressive in our gestures, physiog- 
nomy, and attitudes. Melodic intervals possess in a high degree this 
property of provoking impulses of movement, which, even when re- 
pressed, leave behind internal sensations and motor images. It would 
be possible to study these facts experimentally if we had at our dis- 
position a human being who, while retaining his 'Sensations and their 
motor reactions, was by special circumstances rendered entirely spon- 
taneous like a sensitive automaton, whose movements were neither 
intentionally produced nor intentionally repressed. In this way, melodic 
intervals in a hypnotized subject might be very instructive." 

A ntunher of experiments of the kind desired by Goblot had 
already been made by A. de Rochas in a book, copiously illustrated by 
very numerous instantaneous photographs, entitled Les Bentiments, la, 
Uusique et la Qeate, 1900. Chapter III. De Rochas experimented on a 
single subject, Lina, formerly a model, who was placed in a condition 
of slight hypnosis, when various simple fragments of music were per- 
formed: recitatives, popular airs, and more especially national dances, 
often from remote parts of the world. The subject’s gestures were 
exceedingly marked and varied in accordance with the character of 
the music. It was found that she often imitated with considerable 
precision the actual gestures of dances she could never have seen. The 
same music always evoked the same gestures, as was shown by Instan- 
taneous photographs. This subject, stated to be a chaste and well- 
behaved girl, exhibited no indications of definite sexual emotion under 
the influence of any kind of music. Some account is given in the same 
volume of other hypnotic experiments with music which were also nega- 
tive as regards specific sexual phenomena. 
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1( must be noted tliat, as a physiological stimulus, a single 
musical note is effiectiye, even, apart from rhythm, as is well 
shown by Fere’s experiments with the dynamometer and the 
ergograph.i It is, however, the influence of music on muscular 
work which has been most frequently investigated, and both on 
brief efforts with the cljmamometer and prolonged v/ork with 
the ergograph it has been found to exert a stimulating indn- 
cnce. Thus, Scripture found that, while his own maxiiaiun 
thumb and finger grip with the dynamometer is 8 pounds, when 
the giant’s motive from Wagner’s Rheingold is played it rises 
to 8% pounds.2 With the ergograph Tarchanoff found that 
lively music, in nervorisly sensitive persons, will temporarily 
cause the disappearance of fatigue, though slow music in a 
minor key had an opposite effect.^ The varying influence on 
work with the ergograph of different musical intervals and dif- 
ferent keys has been carefully studied by Fere with many inter- 
esting results. There was a very considerable degree of con- 
stancy in the results. Discords rvere depressing; most, but 
not all, major keys were stimulating; and most, hut not all, 
minor keys depressing. In states of fatigue, however, the 
minor keys were more stimulating than the major, an interest- 
ing result in harmony with that stimulating influence of various 
painful emotions in states of organic fatigue which we have 
elsewhere encountered when investigating sadism.^ “Our mu- 
sical culture,” Fdre remarks, “only renders more perceptible to 
us the unconscious relationships which exist between musical 
art and our organisms. T,hose whom we consider more en- 
dowed in this respect have a deeper penetration of the phe- 
nomena accomplislied within them; they feel more profoundly 
the marvelous reactions between, the organism and the prin- 
ciples of musical art, they experience more strongly that art is 

1 F6re, Sensation et Mouvement, Chapter V; id., Travail et Plaisir, 
Chapter XIl. 

2 Scripture, Thinking, Feeling, Doing, p. 85. 

3 Xarohanoff, “Influence de la Musique sur I’llomrae et siir les 
.■■Viiimaux,” Atii dell’ XI Oongresso Mediae Internasionale, Kome, 189t, 
Vol. ii, p. 163; also in Archives Italiennes de IJiologie, 1804. 

4 “Love and Pain,” Studies in the Psychology of Seat, vol. iii. 
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witliin them.-”! Both the higher and the lower muscnlar proc- 
esses, the voluntary and the involuntaiy, are stimulated hy mu- 
sic. Darlington and Talbot, in Titchener’s laboratory at Cor- 
uell IJniversity, found that the estimation of relative weights 
was aided by music.^ Lombard found, when investigating the 
normal, variations in the knee-jerk, that involuntary refLes 
processes are always reinforced by music ; a military band play- 
ing a lively march caused' the knee-jerk to increase at the loud 
passages and to diminish at the soft passages, while remaining 
always above the normal level.^ 

lYitli this stimulating influence of rhythm and music on 
the iieuro-mnscular system — ^whieh may or may not be direct— 
there is a concomitant influence on the circulatory and breath- 
ing apparatus. During recent years a great many experiments 
have been made on man and animals bearing on the effects of 
music on the heart and respiration. Perhaps the earliest of 
tliese were carried out by the Russian physiologist Dogiel in 
1880.* His methods were perhaps defective and his results, at 
all events as regards man, uncertain, but in animals the force 
and rapidity of the heart were markedly increased. Subsequent 
investigations have shown very clearly the in'fluence of music on 
the circulatory and respiratory systems in man as well as in ani- 
anals. That music has an apparently direct influence on the 
circulation of the brain is shown by the observations of Patrizi 
on a youth 'who had received a severe wound of the head ■\vhich 
had removed a large portion of the skull wall. The stimulus of 


1 FOrfi, Travail et Flaisir, Chapter XII, "Action PhTsiologic[ne des 
Sens Musioaux.” “A practical treatise on harmony/’ Gohlot remarks 
{Revue PUlosophique. July, 1901, p. 61), "ought to tell ua in what way 
such an interval, or s-ueh a sncees-sion of in'tervals, affeeta 'us. A the- 
oretical treatise on harmony ought to tell us the explanation of these 
impressions. In a word, m-usical harmony is a psychological science.” 
He adds that this science is very far fro-m being constituted yet; we 
have hardly even obtuined a glimpse of it. 

i American Journal of Psychology, April, 1898. 

^American Journal of Psychology, November, 1887. Tbo influence 
of rhythm on the involuntary muscular system is indicated by the oc- 
casional effect of music in producing a tendency to contraction of the 
bladder. 

^Arohiv filr Ana-tomie und Physiologie (Physiologisches Ah- 
theilung), 1880, p. 420. 
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melody produced an immediate increase in the afQux ot blood 
to the brain. ^ 

In Germany the question was investigated at about die 
same time by Mentz.^ Observing the pulse with a sphygmo- 
graph and Marey tambour he found distinct evidence of an 
effect on the heart; when attention was given to the music the 
pulse was quickened, in the absence of attention it was slowed- 
Mentz also found that pleasurable sensations tended to slow the 
pnlse and disagreeable ones to quicken it. 

Binet and Courtier made an, elaborate series of experi- 
ments on the action of music on the respiration (with the 
double pneumograph), the heart, and the eapiUary circulation 
(with the plethysmograph of Hallion and Comte) on a single 
subject, a man very sensitive to music and himself a cultured 
musician. Simple musical sounds with no emotional content 
accelerated the respiration without changing its regularity or 
amplitude. Musical fragments, mostly sung, usually well 
known to the subject, and having an emotional efeet on him, 
produced respiratory irregularity either in amplitude or rapid- 
ity of breathing, in two-thirds of the trials. Exciting music, 
such as military marches, accelerated the breathing more tknn 
sad melodies, but the intensity of the excitation had an efiect 
at least as great as its quality, for intense excitations always 
produced both quickened and deeper breathing. The heart 
was quickened in harmony with the quickened breathing, 
neither breathing nor heart was ever slowed. As regards the 
capillary pulsation, an influence was exerted chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, by gay and exciting melodies, which produced a 
shrinking. Throughout the experiments it was found that the 
most profound physiological effects were exerted by those 
pieces which the subject found to he most emotional in their 
influence on him.^ 

iM. L. Patrizi, “Primi egperimenti intorno alP influenza della 
musiea aulla circolozione del sangue nel eervello umaiio,” Intematioml 
Congress fur Psyohologie, Munich, 1897, p. 176. 

2 PhilosopJiisohe Studien, vol. xi. 

8 Binet and Courtier, “La Vie Emotionelle,” Annis Psyohologigue, 
'Bhird Year, 1897, pp. 104-125. 
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G-uibaud studied the question on a number of subjects, 
confirming and extending the conclusions of Binet and Cour- 
tier, He found that the reactions of different individuals 
varied, but that for the same individual reactions -were con- 
stant. Circulatory reaction was more often manifest than 
respiratory reaction. The latter might be either a simultane- 
ous modification of depth and of rapidity or of either of these. 
The circulatory reaction was a peripheral vasoconstriction with 
diminished fullness of pnlse and slight acceleration of cardiac 
rhythm; tliere was never any distinct slowing of heart under 
die influence of music. Guibaud remarks that when people 
say tliey feel a shudder at some passage of music, this sensa- 
tion of cold finds its explanation in the production of a periph- 
eral vasoconstriction which may he registered by the plethys- 
mograph.i 

Since music thus directly and powerfully affects the chief 
vital processes, it is not surprising that it should indirectly 
influence various viscera and functions. As Tarchanofl and 
otliers have demonstrated, it affects the skin, increasing the 
perspiration; it may produce a tendency to tears; it sometimes 
produces desire to urinate, or even actual urination, as in 
Scaliger^s case of the Gascon gentleman who was always thus 
affected ou hearing the bagpipes. In dogs it has been shown 
'by Tarehanoff and Wartanoff that auditory stimulation in- 
creases the consumption of oxygen 30 per cent., and the elimi- 
nation of carbonic acid IT per cent. 

In addition to the effects of musical sound already men- 
tioned, it may be added that, as Epstein, of Berne, has shown,- 
the other senses are stimulated under the influence of sound, 
and notably there is an increase in acuteness of vision which 
may be experimentally demonstrated. It is probable that this 
effect of music in heightening the impressions received by the 
other senses is of considerable significance from onr present 
point of view. 

^ 1 Guilioud, Gonirihution d. V6tude easp&Hmentale de Vinfiuenoe de Im 
musique sur la ciroulaiion et la respiration. Th6ae de Bordeaux, 1898, 
summarized in Year, 1899, pp. 645-649. 

2 iKt&rnational • ■ i Berne, 1895. 
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Why are nasicai tones in a certain order and riiythi,) 
pioasnrable ? asked Darwin in The Descent of Man, and he cou- 
clnded that the question was insoluble. We see that, in reality, 
whatever the ultimate answer may be, the immediate reason is 
quite simple. Pleasure is a condition of slight and diffused 
stimulation, in which the heart and breathing are faintly ex- 
cited, the neuro-muscular system receives additional tone, the 
viscera gently stirred, the skin activity increased; and certain 
combinations of musical notes and intervals act as a physio- 
logical stimulus in producing these effects. ^ 

Among animals of all kinds, from insects upward, this 
physiological action appears to exist, for among nearly all of 
them certain sounds are agreeable and attractive, and other 
sounds indifferent and disagreeable. It appears that insects of 
quite different genera show much appreciation of the song of 
the Cicada. 2 Birds show intense interest in the singing of good 
performers even of other species. Experiments among a variety 
of animals in tlie Zoological Gardens with performances on 
various instruments showed that with the exception of seals 
none were indifferent, and all felt a discord as offensive. Many 
animals showed marked likes and dislikes; thus, a tiger, who 
was obviously soothed by the violin, was infuriated by the 
piccolo ; the violin and the flute were preferred by most 
animals. 2 

Most persons have probably had occasion to observe the sus- 
ceptibility of dogs to music. It may here suffice to give one personal 
observation. A dog (of mixed breed, partly collie), very well known to 
me, on hearing a nocturne of Chopin, whined and howled, especially 
at the more pathetic passages, once or twice catching and drawing out 
the actual note played; he panted, walked about anxiously, and now 
and then placed his head on the player’s lap. Wlien the player pro- 


1 The influence of association plays no necessary part in these 
pleasurable influences, for ]?6r6’s experiments show that an unmusical 
subject responds physiologically, with much precision, to musical inter- 
vals ho is unable to recognize. R. MaoDougall also finds that the effec- 
tive quality of rhythmical sequences does not appear to be dependent 
on secondary associations (Psychological Remeuo, January, 1903). 

2E. T. Lewis, in Rature Notes, August, 1891. 

3 Cornish, “Orpheus at the Zoo,” in lAfe at the Zoo, pp. 115-138. 
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eeeded to a. more cheerful piece /by Grieg, the dog at once became in- 
diiferent, sat down, ya\vn.ed, ajid scratched himself; but ns soon as 
the player returned once more to the nocturne the dog at once repeated 
his accompaniment. 

There can be no cTonbt that among a very large number of 
animals of most various classes, more especially among insects 
and birds, the attraction of music is supported and developed 
on the basis of sexual attraction, the musical notes emitted 
serving as a sexual lure to the other sex. The evidence on this 
point Avas, carefully investigated by Darwin on a very wide 
Ibasis.^ It has been questioned, some writers preferring to 
adopt the view of Herbert Speneer,^ that the singing of birds 
is due to “overflow of energy,” the relation betiveen courtship 
and singing being merely “a relation of concomitance.” This 
view is no longer tenable; whatever the precise origin of the 
musical notes of animals may be, — and it is not necessary to 
suppose that sexual attraction had a large part in their first 
rudimentary beginnings,' — ^there can. now be little doubt that 
musical sounds, and, among birds, singing, play a very large 
part indeed in bringing the male and the female together.^ 
Usually, it would appear, it is the performance of the male that 
attracts the female ; it is only among very simple and primitive 
musicians, like some insects, that the female thus attracts the 
male.^ The fact that it is nearly always one sex only that is 
tlras musically gifted should alone have sufficed to throw sus- 
picion on any but a sexual solution of this problem of animal 
song. 

It is, however, an exceedingly remarkable fact that, al- 
though among insects and lower vertebrates the sexual influ- 

1 Descent of Man, Chapters XIII and XIX. 

2 “The Origin of Music” ( 1857 ) , Essays, vol. ii. 

2 Anyone who is in doubt bn this point, as regards bird song, may 
consult the little book in wliich the evidence has been well summarized 
by Hhcker, Der Oesang der Vogel, or the discussion in Groos’s Spiele 
der Tliiere, pp. 274 et seg. 

4 Thus, mosquitoes are irresistibly attracted by music, and especi- 
ally by those musical tones which resemble the buzzing of the female; 
the males alone are thus attracted. (Nuttall and Shipley, and Sir 
Hiram Maxim, quoted in Nature, October 31, 1901, p. 666, and in 
Lancet, February 22, 1902.) , 
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ence ol music is so large, and although among mammals and 
predominantly in man the emotional and aesthetic influence of 
music is so great, yet neither in man nor any of the higher 
mammals has music been found to exert a predominant sexual 
influence, or even in most cases any influence at all. Darwin 
■while calling attention to -flie fact that the males of most 
species of mammals use their vocal powers chiefly, and some- ' 
times exclusively, during the breeding-season, adds that “it is 
a surprising fact that we have not as yet any good evidence 
that these organs are used by male mammals to charm the 
female.i Prom a very different standpoint. Fere, in study- 
ing the pathology of the human sexual instinct in the light 
of a very full knowledge of the available evidence, states 
that he knows of no detailed observations showing the existence 
of any morbid sexual perversions based on the sense of hear- 
ing, either in reference to the human voice or to instrumental 
music.2 

When, however, we consider that not only in the aninaals 
most nearly related to man, but in man himself, the larynx 
and the voice undergo a marked sexual differentiation at 
puberty, it is difficult not to believe that this change has an infln- 
ence on sexual selection and sexual psychology. At puberty 
there is a slight hyperasmia of the larynx, accompanied by rapid 
development alike of the larynx itself and of the vocal cords, 
which become larger and thicker, while there is an associated 
change in the voice, which deepens. All these changes are 
very slight in girls, but very pronounced in hoys, whose voices 
are said to “break” and then become lower by at least an 
octave. The feminine larynx at puberty only increases in the 
proportion of 5 to 7, but the masculine larynx in the propor- 
tion of 5 to 10. The direct dependence of this change on the 
general sexual development is shown not merely by its oc- 
currence at puberty, hut by the fact that in eunuchs in whom 

i Descent of Man, second edition, p. 567. Groos, in liia discussion 
of music, also expresses doubt -whether hearing plays a considerable part 
in the courtship of mammals, Spiele der Menschen, p. 22, 

SlFOre, L’Instinot Sexuel, second edition, p. 137. 
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the testicles have been removed before puberty the voice re- 
tains its childlike qualities. i 

As a matter of fact, I believe that we may attach a consid- 
erable degree of importance to the voice and to music gen- 
erally as a method of sexual appeal. On this point I agree 
with Moll, who remarks that “the sense of hearing here plays 
a considerable part, and the stimulation received through the 
ears is much larger than is usually believed.^ I am not, how- 
ever, inclined to think that this influence is considerable in its 
action on men, although Mantegazza remarks, doubtless with 
a certain truth, that “some women’s voices cannot be heard 
with impunity.” It is true that the ancients deprecated the 
sexual or at all events the effeminating influence of some kinds 
of music, but they seem to have regarded it as sedative rather 
than stimulating; the kind of music they approved of as mar- 
tial and stimulating was the bind most likely to have sexual 
effects in predisposed persons. 

The Chinese and the Greeks have more especially insisted on the 
ethical qualities of music and on its moralizing and demoralizing effects. 
Some three thousand years ago, it is stated, a Chinese emperor, believ- 
ing that only they who understood music are capable of governing, dis- 
tributed administrative functions in accordance with this belief. He 
acted entirely in accordance with Chinese morality, The texts of 
Confucianism < see translations in the “Sacred Books of the East Series” ) 
show clearly that music and ceremony (or social ritual in a wide sense) 
are regarded as the two main guiding influences of life — ^musio as the 
internal guide, ceremony as the external guide, the former being looked 
upon as the more important. 

Among the Greeks Menander said that to many people music is 
a powerful stimulant to love. Plato, in the third book of the Repuhlic, 
discusses what kinds of music should be encouraged in his ideal state. 
He does not clearly state that music is ever a sexual stimulant, but 
he appears to associate plaintive music (mixed Lydian and Hypolydian) 


1 See Bigrent, La Puberty., Chapter TV; also Havelock Ellis, Man 
mi Woman, fourth edition, pp. 270-272. Endrisa (Die Bisherigen 
Beolachtungen von PTvysiologiaohen und Pathologischen Beeiehungen der 
oleren Lufiwege eu den Se(Bualorganen, Teil III) brings together various 
observations on the normal and abnormal relations of the larynx to 
the sexual sphere. 

2 Moll, UntersuoJmngen fiber die Libido SecouaUs, hd. 1, p. 133. 
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with drimkenness, effeminacy, and idleness and considers that such 
music is “useless even to women that are to be virtuously given, not to 
say to men.” He only admits two kinds of music: one violent and 
suited to war, the other tranquil and suited to prayer or to persuasion 
He sets out the ethical qualities of music with a thoroughness whioli 
almost approaches the great Chinese philosopher: “On these aoooimta 
we attach such importance to a musical education, because rhythm and 
harmony sink most deeply into the recesses of the soul, and talre most 
powerful hold of it, bringing gracefulness in their train, and making a 
man graceful if he he rightly nurtured, . . . leading him to com- 

mend beautiful objects, and gladly receive them into his soul, and feed 
upon them, and grow to he noble and good.” Plato is, however, by no 
means so consistent and thorough as the Chinese moralist, for having 
thus asserted that it is the influence of music which molds the soul into 
virtue, lie proceeds to destroy his position with the statement that “wo 
shall never become truly musical until we know the essential forms of 
temperance and courage and liberality and munificence,” thus moving 
in a oiroie, It must be added that the Greek conception of music was 
very comprehensive and included poetry. 

Aristotle took a wider view of music than Plato and admitted a 
greater variety of uses for it. He was less anxious to exclude those 
uses wliioh were not strictly ethical. He disapproved, indeed, of the 
Phrygian harmony as the expression of Bacchic excitement. Ho ac- 
cepts, however, the function of music as a icddapa-ts of emotion, a 
notion which is said to have originated with the Pythagoreans, (For 
a discussion of Aristotle’s views on music, see W. L. Newman, Tlte 
Politics of Aristotle, vol. i, pp. 359-369.) 

Athenaeus, in his frequent allusions to music, attributes to it 
many intelloctnal and emotional properties {e.g., Book XIY, Chapter 
XXV) and in one place refers to “melodies inciting to lawless in- 
dulgence” (Book XIII, Chapter LXXV). 

We may gather from the Priapeia (XXVI) that cymbals and 
castanets were the speoiai accompaniment in antiquity of wanton songs 
and dances : “oymiala own orotalis, pruriginis arma.” 

The ancient belief in the moralizing influence of music has sur- 
vived into rqodern times mainly in a somewhat more scientific form 
as a belief in its therapeutic effects in disordered nervous and mental 
conditions. (This also is an ancient belief as witnessed by the well- 
kiiown example of David playing to Saul to dispel Ms melancholia.) In 
1729 an apothecary of Oakham, Richard Broune, published a work 
entitled Medioina Musica, in which he argued that music was beneflcial 
in many maladies. In more recent days there have been various experi- 
ments and cases brought forward showing its efficacy in special 
conditions. 
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An American pliyaician (W. ]?. Hutchinson) has shown that antes- 
thesia may be produced with accurately made tuning forks at certain 
rates of vibration (summarized in the British Medical Journal, June 4, 
1898). Ferrand in a paper read before the Paris Academy of Medicine 
in September, 1896, gives reasons for classing some kinds of music as 
powerful antispasmodios with benefloial therapeutic action. The case 
was subsequently reported of a child in whom night-terrors were eased 
by calming music in a minor key. The value of music in lunatic asylums 
is well recognized; see e.g., Nheke, Revue de PsyoMatrie, October, 1897. 
Vaschide a-nd Vurpas (Oomptes Rendus de la Sdci^te de Biologic, 
December 13, 1902) have recorded the case of a girl of 20, suffering 
from mental confusion with excitation and central motor disequilibrium, 
whose muscular equilibrium was restored and movements rendered more 
co-ordinated and adaptive under tbe influence of music. 

Wbile there lias been much extravagance in the ancient doctrine 
concerning the effects of music, the real effects are still considerable. 
Not only is this demonstrated by the experiments already referred to 
(p. 118), indicating the efficacy of musical sonnds as physiological stimu- 
lants, but also by anatomical considerations. The roots of the auditory 
nerves, McKendrick lias pointed out, are probably more widely dis- 
tributed and have more extensive connections than tliose of any other 
nerve. The intricate connections of these nerves are still only being 
unraveled. This points to an explanation of, how music penetrates to 
tlie veiy roots of our being, influencing by asaooiational paths reflex 
mechanisms both cerebral and somatic, so that there is scarcelj'' a func- 
tion of the body that may not be affected by tbe rhythmical pulsations, 
melodic progressions, and harmonic combinations of musical tones. 
(Nature, June 16, 1S99, p. 164.) 

Just as we are not entitled irom tire ancient belief in tbe 
influence of music on morals or the modern beliefs in its thera- 
peutic influence — even thongh this has sometimes gone to the 
length of advocating its use in impotence^ — to argue that 
music has a marked influence in exciting the speciflcally sexnal 
instincts, neither are we entitled to find any similar argu- 
ment in the fact that music is frequently associated with the 
love-feelings of youth. Men are often able to associate many 
of their earliest ideas of love in boyhood with women singing 
or playing; but in these cases it will always he found that the 
fascination was romantic and sentimental, and not specifically 


1 J. L. Eoger, TraitS des Effets de la Musique, 1803, pp. 234 and 342. 
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erotic. 1 In adult life the music which often seems to ns to be 
most definitely sexual in its appeal (such as much of Wag- 
ner’s Tristan) really produces this effect in part from the as- 
sociation with, the story, and in part from the intellectual 
realization of the composer’s effort to translate passion into 
esthetic terms; the actual effect of the music is not sexual, and 
it can well be believed that the results of experiments as re- 
gards the sexual influence of the Tristan music on men under 
the influence of hypnotism have been, as reported, negative, 
Helmholtz goes so far as to state that the expression of sexual 
longing in music is identical with that of religious longing. 
It is quite true, again, that a soft and gentle voice seems to 
every normal man as to Lear "an excellent thing in woman,” 
and that a harsh or shrill voice may seem to deaden or even de- 
stroy altogether the attraction of a beautiful face. But the 
voice is not usually in itself an adequate or powerful method 
of evoking sexual emotion in a man. Even in its supreme 
vocal manifestations the sexual fascination exerted by a great 
singer, though certainly considerable, cannot be compared with 
that commonly exerted by the actress. Cases have, indeed, 
been recorded — chiefly occurring, it is probable, in men of 
somewhat morbid nervous disposition — in which sexual attrac- 
tion was exerted chieily through the ear, or in which there 
was a special sexual sensibility to particular inflections or ac- 
cents.2 Ferd mentions the case of a young man in hospital 
with acute arthritis who complained of painful erections when- 
ever he heard through the door the very agreeable voice of 
the young woman (invisible to him) who superintended the 
linen. 3 But these phenomena do not appear to be common, 
or, at all events, very pronounced. So far as my own inquiries 

1 A typical example occw-s in the early life of History I in Ap- 
pendix B to vol. iii of these Studies. 

zVaschide and Vurpas state {Archives de Neurologie, May, 1904) 
that in their experience music may facilitate sexual approaches in some 
eases of satiety, and that in certain pathological oases the sexual act 
can only be accomplished under the influence of mu.sic. 

s F6r6, Uhisiinot Seamel, p. 137. Blooh {Beitrage, etc., vol. ii, p. 
356) quotes some remarks of Kistemaecker’s concerning the sound of 
women’s garments and the way in which savages and sometimes civilized 
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go, only a small proportion of men would appear to experience 
definite sexual feelings on listening to music. And tlie fact 
that in woman the voice is so slightly differentiated from that 
of the child, as well as tlie very significant fact that among 
man’s immediate or even remote ancestors the female’s voice 
can seldom have served to attract the male, sufficiently ac- 
count for the small part played by the voice and by music as 
a sexual allurement working on men.i 

It is otherwise with women. It may, indeed, he said at 
the outset that the reasons which make it antecedently im- 
probable that men should be sexually attracted through hear- 
ing render it probable that women should be so attracted. 
The change in the voice at puberty makes the deeper mascu- 
line voice a characteristic secondary sexual attribute of man, 
while the fact that among mammals generally it is the male 
that is most vocal — and that chiefly, or even sometimes ex- 
clusively, at the rutting season — ^renders it antecedently likely 
that among mammals generally, including the human species, 
there is in the female an actual or latent susceptibility to the 
sexual significance of the male voice,^ a susceptibility which, 
under the conditions of human civilization, may be transferred 

women cultivate this rustling and clinking. Gutzkow, in his Auto- 
hiograpliy, said that the frou-frou of a woman’s dress was the music 
of the spheres to him. 

1 The voice is doubtless a factor of the first importance in sexual 
attraction among the blind. On this point I have no data. Xhe expres- 
siveness of the voice to the blind, and the extent to which their likes 
and dislikes are founded on vocal qualities, is well shown by an In- 
teresting paper written by an American physician, blind from early in- 
fancy, James Cocke, “The Voice as an Index to the Soul,” Arena, 
January, 1894. 

2 Long before Darwin had set forth his theory of sexual selection 
Laycoek had pointed out the influence which the voice of the male, 
among man and other animals, exerts on the female {Nervous Diseases 
of Women, p. 74). And a few years later the writer of a suggestive 
article on “Woman in her Psychological Relations” {Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 1851) remarked: “The sonorous voice of the male man 
is exactly analogous in its effect on woman to the neigh and bellow of 
other animals. This voice will have its effect on an amorous or sus- 
teptible organization much in the same way as color and the other 
visual ovarian stimuli.” The writer adds that it exercises a still more 
important influence when modulated to music; "in this respect man has 
something in common with insects as well as birds.” 


9 
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to In^^sic generally. It is noteworthy that in novels written, 
by women there is a very frequent attentiveness to the quali- 
ties of the hero’s voice and to its emotional effects on the 
heroine.^ We may also note the special and peculiar personal 
enthusiasm aroused in women by popular musicians^ a more 
pronounced enthusiasm than is evoked in them by popular 
actors. 

As an inteTestin g example of the importanoe attached by women 
novelists to the effects of the male voice I may refer to George Eliot’s 
Mill on the Floss, probably the most intimate and personal of George 
Eliot’s works. In Book VI of this novel the influence of Stephen Guest 
(a somewhat commonplace young man) over Maggie Tulliver is 
ascribed almost exclusively to the effect of hia base voice in singing. 
We are definitely told of Maggie Tulliver’s “sensibility to the supreme 
excitement of music.” Thus, on one occasion, “all her intentions were 
lost in the vague state of emotion produced by the inspiring duet — 
emotion that seemed to make her at once strong and weak; strong for 
all enjoyment, weak for all resistance. Poor Maggie! She looked very 
beautiful when her soul was being played on in this way by the inex- 
orable power of sound. You might have seen the slightest perceptible 
quivering through her whole frame as she leaned a little forward, clasp- 
ing her hands as if to steady herself j while her eyes dilated and bright- 
ened into that wideopen, childish expression of wondering delight, which 
always came back in her happiest moments.” George Eliot’s novels 
contain many allusions to the powerful emotional effects of music. 

It is unnecessary to refer to Tolstoy’s Kreuteer Sonata, in which 
music is regarded as the Galeotto to bring lovers together — “the con- 
necting bond of music, the most refined lust of the senses.” 

In primitive human courtship music very frequently plays 
a considerable part, though not usually the sole part, being gen- 
erally found as the accompaniment of the song and the dance at 
erotic festivals.^ The Gilas, of Hew Mexico, among whom 
courtship consists in a prolonged serenade day after day with 
the flute, furnish a somewhat exceptional case. Savage women 

1 Groos refers more than once to the important part played in 
German novels written by women by what one of them terms the 
“bearded male voice.” 

2 Various instances are quoted in the third volume of these Studiei 
when discussing the general phenomena of courtship and tiuncscence, 
“An Analysis of the Sexual Impulse.” 
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are evidently very attentive to music; Backlionse (as quoted 
by Ling Eoth^) mentions liov?' a woman belonging to the very 
primitive and now extinct Tasmanian race, when shown a 
musical box, listened “with intensity; her ears moved like those 
of a dog or horse, to catch the sound." 

I have found little evidence to show that mnslc, except in 
occasional cases, exerts even the slightest specifically sexual 
effect on men, whether musical or unmusical. But I have 
ample evidence that it very frequently exerts to a slight but 
definite extent such an influence on women, even when quite 
normal. Jndging from my own inquiries it would, indeed, 
seem likely tliat the majority of normal educated women are 
liable to experience some degree of definite sexual excitement 
from music; one states that orchestral music generally tends 
to produce this effect; another finds it chiefly from Wagner’s 
music; another from military music, etc. Others simply state 
— ^what, indeed, probably expresses the experience of most per- 
sons of either sex — that it heightens one’s mood. One lady 
mentions that some of her friends, whose erotic feelings are 
aroused by music, are especially affected in this -way by the 
choral singing in Roman Catholic chtirehes.2 

In the typical cases just mentioned, all fairly normal and 
healthy women, the sexual effects of music though definite 
were usually quite slight. In neuropathic subjects they may 
occasionally be more pronounced. Thus, a medical correspon- 
dent has communicated to me the case of a married lady with 
one child, a refined, very beautiful, but highly neurotic, woman, 
married to a man with whom she has nothing in coinmon. Her 
tastes lie in the direction, of music; she is a splendid pianist, and 
her highly trained voice would have made a fortune. She 
confesses to strong sexual feelings and does not understand 

1 The Tasmanians, p. 20. 

2 An early reference to the sexual influence of music on women 
may perhaps he found in a playful passage in Swift’s Martinus Sorib- 
lerus (possibly due to his medical collaborator, Arbuthnot) : “Does not 
.®lian tell how the Libyan mares were excited. to horsing by music? 
(wliioli ought to be a caution to modest women against frequenting 
operas).” Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus, Book I, Chapter 6. (The 
reference is to Aillian, Hist. Animal, lib. XI, cap. 18, and lib. XII, cap. 44.) 
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why intercourse never affords what she knows she wants. But 
the hearing of beautiful music, or at times tlie excitement of 
her own singing, will sometimes cause intense orgasm. 

Vasohide and Vurpasj who emphasize the Sexually stimulating 
effects of musiO) only hring forward one case in any detail, and it ig 
doubtless signiflcant that this case is a woman. “While listening to a 
piece of music X changes expression, her eyes become bright, tlie features 
are accentuated, a smile begins to form, an expression of pleasure 
appears, the body becomes more erect, there ia a general luuaoular hyper- 
tonicity. X tells us that as she listens to the music she experiences 
sensations very like those of normal intercourse. The difference chiefly 
concerns the local genital apparatus, for there is no flow of vaginal 
mucus. On the psychic .side the resemblance is marked." (Vaschide 
and Vurpas, “Du Coefflcicnt Sexual de ITmpulsion Musicale,” Archives de 
Newologie, May, 1904.) 

It is sometimes said, or implied, that a woman {or a man) sings 
better under the influence of sexual emotion. The writer of an article 
already quoted, on “Woman in her Psychological Relations" {Journal of 
Psychological Medicine, 1861), mentions that “a young lady remarkable 
for her musical and poetical talents naively remarked to a friend who 
complimented her upon her singing: ‘I never sing half so well as when 
I’ve had a love-fit.’ ’’ And George Eliot says. “There is no feeling, 
perhaps, except the extremes of fear and grief, that does not make a 
man sing or play the better.’’ While, however, it may be admitted that 
some degree of general emotional exaltation may exercise a favorable 
influence on the singing voice, it is difficult to believe that definite 
physical excitement at or immediately before the exercise of the voice 
can, as a rule, have anything but a deleterious effect on its quality. It 
is recognized that tenors (whose voices resemble those of women more 
than basses, who are not called upon to be so careful in this respect) 
should observe rules of sexual hygiene; unci menstruation frequently 
has a definite! influence in impairing the voice (H. Ellis, Man md 
Woman, fourth edition, p. 290). As the neighborhood of menstruation 
is also the period when sexual excitement is most likely to be felt, wa 
have here a further indication that sexual emotion is not favorable to 
singing. I agree with the remarks of a correspondent, a musical 
amateur, who writes: “Sexual excitement and good singing do not 
appear to be correlated. A woman’s emotional capacity in singing or 
acting may be remotely associated with hysterical neuroses, but is bet- 
ter evinced for art purposes in the absence of disturbing sexual influ- 
ences. A woman may, indeed, fancy herself the heroine of a wanton 
romance and ‘let herself go’ a little in singing with improved results. 
Hut a memory of sexual ardors will help no woman to make the best of 
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her voice in training. Some ivomen can only sing their best when they 
thinlc of the other women they are outsinging. One girl ‘lets her soul 
go out into her voice' thinking of jamroll, another thinking of her lover 
(when she has none), and most, no douht, when they think of noth- 
ing. But no woman is likely to ‘find herself in an artistic sense because 
she has lost herself in another sense— not even if she has done so (juite 
respectably.” 

The reality of the association between the sexual impulse 
and mnsic—and, indeed, art generally— is shown by the fact 
that the eyoktion of puberty tends to be accompanied by a 
very marked interest in musical and other kinds of art. Lan- 
caster, in a study of this question among a large number of 
young people (without reference to difference in sex, though 
they were largely female), found that from 50 to 75 per cent, 
of young people feel an impulse to art about the period of 
puberiy, lasting a few months, or at most a year or two. It 
appears that 464 young people showed an increased and pas- 
sionate love for music, against only 103 who experienced no 
change in this respect. The curve culminates at the age of 
15 and falls rapidly after 16. Many of these cases were really 
quite unmusical.^ 

1 E. Lancaster, “Psychology of Adolescence,” Pedagogical Semnarg, 
July, 1897. 



n. 

Summary — Why the Influence of Music in Hiunan Sexual Selec- 
tion is Comparati'vely Small. 

We have seen that it is possible to set forth in a brief 
space the facts at present available concerning tbe influence 
on the pairing impulse of stimnli acting through the ear. They 
are fairly simple and uncomplicated; they suggest few obscure 
problems which call for analysis; they do not bring before ns 
any remarkable perversions of feeling. 

At the same time, the stimuli to sexual excitement received 
through the sense of hearing, although very seldom of exclusive 
or preponderant influence, are yet somewhat more important 
than is usually believed. Primarily the voice, and secondarily 
insti-umental music, exert a distinct effect in this direction, an 
effect representing a specialization of a generally stimidat- 
ing physiological influence which all musical sounds exercise 
upon the organism. There is, however, in this respect, a definite 
difference between the sexes. It is comparatively rare to find 
that the voice or instrumental music, however powerful its 
generally emotional influence, has any specifically sexual effect 
on men. On tbe other hand, it seems probable that the ma- 
jority of women, at all events among the educated classes, are 
liable to show some degree of sexual sensibility to the male 
voice or to instrumental music. 

It is not surprising to find that music should have some 
share in arousing sexual emotion when we bear in mind that in 
the majority of persons the development of sexual life is ac- 
companied by a period of special interest in music. It is 
not unexpected that the specifically sexual effects of the voice 
and music should be chiefly experienced by women when we 
remember that not only in the human species is it the male in 
whom the larynx and voice are chiefly modified at puberty, hut 
that among mammals generally it is the male who is chiefly or 
exclusively vocal at the period of sexual activity; so that any 
( 134 ) 
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sexual sensibility to vocal manifestations must be chiefly or 
exclusively manifested in female mammals. 

At the best, however, although aesthetic sensibility to 
sound is highly developed and emotional sensibility to it pro- 
found and widespread, although women may be thrilled by the 
masculine voice and men charmed by the feminine voice, it 
cannot be claimed that in the human species hearing is a pow- 
erful factor in mating. This sense has here suffered between 
the lower senses of tonch and smell, on the one hand, with 
their vague and massive appeal, and the higher sense, vision, 
on the other hand, with its exceedingly specialized appeal. 
The position of touch as the primary and fundamental sense 
is assured. Smell, though in normal persons it has no decisive 
inflrrence on sexual attraction, acts by virtue of its emotional 
sympathies and antipathies, while, by virtue of the fact that 
among man’s ancestors it was the fundamental channel of 
sexual sensibility, it furnishes a latent reservoir of impres- 
sions to which nervously abnormal persons, and even normal 
persons under the influence of excitement or of fatigue, are 
always liable to become sensitive. Hearing, as a sense for 
receiving distant perceptions has a wider field than is in man 
possessed by either tonch or smell. But here it comes into 
competition with vision, and vision is, in man, the supreme and 
dominant sense.^ We are always more affected by what we see 
than by what we hear. Men and women seldom hear each 
other without speedily seeing each other, and then the chief 
focus of interest is at once transferred to the visual centre.^ 
In human sexual selection, therefore, hearing plays a part 
which is nearly alwaj'^s subordinated to that of vision. 

1 Nietzsche has even suggested that among primitive men deUcaey 
of liearlag and the evolution of music can only have been produced 
nncler conditions which made it difficult for vision to come into play: 
“The ear, the organ of fear, could only have developed, as it has, in 
the night and in the twilight of dark rvoods and caves. ... In 
the brightness the ear is less necessary. Hence the character of music 
as an art of night and twilight.” (Morgenrotho, p. 230.) 

2 At a ooncart most people are instinctively anxious to see the per- 
formers, tlnns distracting the purely musical impression, and the reason- 
able suggestion of Goethe that the performers should he invisible is 
still seldom carried into practice. 



VISIOIT. 


I. 

Primacy of VisioB in Man — ^Beauty as a Sexual Allurement— 
Tlie Objective Element in Beauty — ^Ideals of Feminine Beauiy in 
Various Parts of tlie World — Savage Women sometimes Beautiful from 
European Point of View — Savages often Admire European Beauty — ^Tha 
Appeal of Beauty to soma Extent Common even to' Animals and Man. 

Vision is the main channel by which man receives his 
impressions. To a large extent it has slowly superseded all the 
other senses. Its range is practically infinite; it brings before 
us remote worlds, it enables ns to understand the minute details 
of our own structure. While apt for the most abstract or the 
most intimate uses, its intermediate range is of universal serv- 
ice. It furnishes the basis on which a number of arts make 
their appeal to us, and, while thus the most aesthetic of the 
senses, it is the sense on which we chiefly rely in exercising the 
animal function of nutrition. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that from the point of view of sexual selection vision should 
be the supreme sense, and that the love-thoughts of meu have 
always been a perpetual meditation of beauty. 

It would be out of place here to discuss comparatively the 
origins of our ideas of beauty. That is a question which be- 
longs to aesthetics, not to sexual psychology, and it is a question 
on which sestheticians are not altogether in agreement. We 
need not even he concerned to malce any definite assertion on 
the question whether our ideas of sexual beauty have developed 
under the influence of more general and fundamental laws, or 
whether sexual ideals themselves underlie our more general 
conceptions of beauty. Practically, so far as man and his im- 
mediate ancestors are concerned, the sexual and the extra- 
sexual factors of beauty have been interwoven from the first. 
The sexually beautiful object must have appealed to funda- 
(136) 
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mental physiological aptitudes of reaction; the generally beau- 
tiful object must have shared in the thrill which the specific- 
ally sexual object imparted. There has been an inevitable 
action and reaction throughout. J-ust as we found that the 
sexual and the non-sexual influences of agreeable odors through- 
out nature are inextricably mingled^ so it is with the motives 
that make an object beautiful to our eyes.^ 

Tlie sexual element in the constitution of heauty is well recognized 
even by those writers whO' concern themselves exclusively with the 
jEsthetie conception of 'beanty or with its relation to’ culture. It is 
enough to quote two or three testimonies on this point. “The whole 
sentimental side of our aisthctie sensibility remarks Santayana, 
‘'—•without which it would be perceptive and mathematical rather than 
{EsthetiCj — is due to our sexual organization remotely stirred. . . . 
If anyone were desirous to pi-oduce a being -with a gi-eat susceptibility 
to beauty, he could not invent an instrument better designed for tliat 
object than sex. Indi'viduals tliat need not unite for the birth and rear- 
ing of each generation might retain a savage independence, Hor them 
it would not be necessary that any vision should fascinate, or that any 
languor should soften, the prying cruelty of the eye. Bu-t) sex endows 
the individual with a dumb and powerful instinct, which carries his 
body and soul continually toward another; makes it one of the dearest 
enjoyments of his life to select and pursue a companion, and joins 
to possession, the keenest pleasure, to rivalry the fiercest rage, and to 
solitude an eternal melancholy. 'What more could be needed to suf- 
fuse 'the world with the deepest meaning and beauty ? The attention is 
fixed upon a well-defined object, and all the effects it produces in the 
mind are easily regarded as powers or qualities of that object. . . . 
To a certain extent this kind of interest will center in the proper ob- 
ject of sexual passion, and in the special characteristics of tbe opposite 
sexl; and we find, accordingly, that woman is the most lovely object to 
man, and man, if female modesty would confess it, the most interesting 
to woman. But the effects of so fimdamental and primi-fcive a reaction 
axe much more general. Sex is not the only object of sexual passion. 
■When love lacks i’ts specific object, when it does not yet understand 
itself, or has been sacrificed to some otheh in'terest, we see the stifled 
fire bursting out in various directions. . . . Passion -fclien overflows 


1 “It is likely that all visible parts of the organism, even those 
with a definite phj'siologioal meaning, appeal to the msthetic sense of 
the opposite sex,” Poulton remarks, speaking primarily of insects, in 
■words that apply still more accurately to the human species. E. 
Poulton, The Oolors of Animals, 1890, p. 304. 
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and visibly floods those neighboring regions -which it had al-travs 
secretly watered. For tlie same nervous organization -wdiioh sex in- 
volves, -with its necessarily wide branchings and associations in 
brain, must be partially stimulated by other objects than its specific 
or ultimate one; especially in man, who, unlike some of the lower ani 
mala, has not his instincts clearly distinct and intermittent, hut ah’ays 
partially active, and never active in isolation. We may say, then, that 
for man all nature is a secondary object of sexual passion, and that to 
this fact the beauty of nature is largely due.” (G. Santayana, The 
Sense of Beauty, pp. 59-62. ) 

Not only is the general fact of sexual attraction an essential ele- 
ment of ffisthetie contemplation, as Santayana remarks, but we have 
to recognize also that specific sexual emotion properly comes within -tlie 
ffisthetic field. It is quite erroneous, as Groos well points out, to as- 
sert that sexual emotion has no msthetlc value. On the contrary, it has 
quite as much value as the emotion of terror or of pity. Such emotion 
must, however, be duly subordina-ted to the total msthetic effect. (K, 
Groos, Der ^sthetisoho Oennss, p. 151.) 

“The idea of beauty,” Eemy de Gourmont says, “is not an un- 
mixed idea; it is intimately united with the idea of carnal pleasure. 
Stendhal obscurely perceived this when he defined beauty as ‘a promise 
of happiness.’ Beauty is a woman, and women themselves have car- 
ried docility to men so far as to accept this aphorism, which they can 
only understand in extreme sexual pei-version. . . . Beauty is so 
sexual that the only unoontested works of art are tlrose that simply 
show the human body in its nudity. By its perseverance in remaining 
purely sexual Greek statuary has placed itself forever above all dis- 
cussion. It is beautiful because it is a beautiful human body, such a 
one as every man or every woman would desire to unite with in the 
perpetuation of the race. , . . That which inclines to love seems 
beautiful; that which seems beautiful inclines to love. This intimate 
union of art and of love is, indeed, the only explanation of art. With- 
out this genital echo art would never have been horn and never have 
been perpetuated. There is nothing useless in these -deep human depths; 
everything which has endured is necessary. Art is the accomplice of 
love. When love is taken away -tliere is no art; when art is taken 
away love is nothing but a physiological need.” (Kemy de Gonrmont, 
Culture des JdSes, 1900, p. 103, and Mercure de Frunoe, August, IBOl, 
pp. 298 et seq. ) 

Beauty as incarnated in the feminine body has to some extent 
become the symbol of love even for women. Colin Scott finds that it is 
common among women who are not inverted for female beauty whether 
on the stage or in art to arouse sexual emotion to a greater extent than 
male beauty, and this is coullrmed by some of the histories I have , re- 
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Borcled in tlie Appendix to the third volume of these Studies, Scott 
considers that female beauty has come to be regarded as typical of 
ideal beauty, and thus tendsi to produce an emotional elleot on both 
sexes alike. It is certainly rare to find any aesthetic admiration of men 
among women, except in the case of women who have had some train- 
ing in art. In this matter it would seena that woman passively ac- 
cepts the ideals of man. “Objects whieh. excite a man’s desire,” Colin 
Scott remarks, “are often, if not generally, the same as those affecting 
woman. The female body lias a sexually stimulating effect upon both 
sexes. Statues of female forma are more liable than those of male 
form to have a stimulating, effect upon women as well as men. The evi- 
dence of numerous literary expressions! seems to show that under the 
influence of sexual excitement a woman regards her body as made for 
man’s gratification, and that it is this complex emotion which forms 
the initial stage, at least, of her own pleasure. Her body is the symbol 
for her partner, and indirectly for her, through his admiration of it, of 
tlieir mutual joy and satisfaction.” (Colin Scott, “Sex and Art,” 
Amerioatn Journal of Psychology, vol. vii. No. 2, p. 206; also private 
letter.) 

At the same time it must ho remembered that beauty and the 
conception of beauty have developed on a wider basis than that of 
the sexual impulse only, and also that our conceptions of the beautiful, 
even as concerns tha human form, are to some extent objective, and 
may thus he in part reduced to law. Stratz, in his books on feminine 
beauty, and notably in Hie Solwnlieit des Weiblichen Ktirpers, insists 
on the objective element in beauty. Papillault, again, when discussing 
the laws of growth and the beauty of the face, argues that beauty of 
line in the face is objective, and not a creation of fancy, since it is 
associated with the highest htmian functions, moral and social. He 
remarks on the contrast between the prehistoric man of Chaneelade, — ' 
delicately made, with elegant face and high forehead,— who created 
the great Magdalenian. civilization, and his seemingly much more 
powerful, but less beautiful, predecessor, tlie man of Spy, with enormous 
muscles and powerful jaws. {Bulletin de la Sooidtd d'Anthropologie, 
1899, p. 220.) 

The largely objective character of beauty is further indieated by 
the fact that to a considerable extent beauty is the expression of health. 
A well and harmoniously developed body, tense muscles, an elastic and 
finely toned skin, bright eyes, grace and animation of carriage — all 
these things which are essential to beauty are the conditions of health. 
It has not been demonstrated that there is any correlation between 
beauty and longevity, and the proof 'wquld not be easy to give, hut it 
is quite probable that such a correlation may exist, and various in- 
dications point in this direction. One of the most delightful of Opie’r 
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picturesi ia the portrait of Pleasanoe Reeve (afterward Lady Smith) 
at the age of 17. This singularly beautiful and animated brunette 
lived to the age of 104. Most people are probably aoq^uainted with 
similarj if less marked) eases of the same tendency. 

The extreme sexual importance of beauty^ so far, at all 
events, as conscious experience is concerned is -well illustrated 
by the fact that, although three other senses may and often do 
play a not inconsiderable part in the constitution of a person’s 
sexual attractiveness, — the tactile element being, indeed, fun- 
damental, — yet in nearly all the most elaborate descriptions of 
attractive individuals it is the visible elements that are in most 
cases chiefly emphasized. Whether among the lowest savages 
or in the highest civilization, the poet and story-teller who 
seeks to describe an ideally lovely and desirable woman alw'ays 
insists mainly, and often exclusively, on tliose characters which 
appeal to the eye. The richly laden word leauty is a synthesis 
of complex impressions obtained tlirough a single sense, and so 
simple, comparatively, and vague are the impressions derived 
from the other senses that none of them can furnish us with 
any corresponding word. 

Before attempting to analyze the conception of beauty, regarded 
in its sexual appeal to the human mind, it may b© well to bring to- 
gether a few fairly typical descriptions of a beautiful woman as alia 
appears to tlie men of various nations. 

In an Australian folklore story taken down from the lips of a 
native some sixty years ago by W. Dunlop (but evidently not in the 
native’s exact words) we find this description of an Australian beauty: 
"A man took as his wife a beautiful girl who had long, glossy hair 
hanging around her face and down her shoulders, which were plump 
and round. Her face was adorned with red clay and her person wrapped 
in. a fine large opossum rug fastened by a pin formed from tlie small 
bone of the kangaroo’s leg, and also by a string attached to a wallet 
made of rushes neatly plaited of small strips skinned from tlieir outside 
after they had been for some time exposed to the heat of the fire; 
which being thrown on her back, the string passing under one arm 
and across, her breast, held the soft rug in a fanciful position of con- 
siderable elegance; and she knew well how to show to advantage her 
(^ueenlike figure when she walked with her polished yam stick held 
in one of her small hands and her little feet appearing below the edge 
of the rug” (W. Dunlop, “Australian Folklore Stories,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, August and November, 1898, p. 27). 
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A Malay description of female beauty is furnished by Skeat. 
“The brow (of the Malay Helen for -whose sake a thousand desperate 
battles are fought in Malay romances) is like the one-day-old moon; 
her eyebro-vvs resemble ‘pio-tured clouds,’ and are ‘arched like the 
fighting-cock’s (artificial) spur’; her cheek resembles the ‘sliced-off 
cheek of a mango’; her nose, ‘an opening jasmine bud’; her hair, the 
'wavy blossom shoots of the areca,-palm’ ; slender is her neck, ‘-with a 
triple row of dimples’; her bosom, ripening, her waist ’lissom as the 
stalk of a flower,’ her head, ‘of a perfect oval’ (literally, bird’s- egg 
shaped), her fingers like the leafy ‘spears of lemon-grass’ or the ‘qnilliB 
of the porcupine,’ her eyes ‘like the splendor of the planet Venus,’ and 
her lips ‘like the fissure of a pomegranate.’ ” (W. W. Skeat, Malay 

Magic, 1900, p. 363.) 

In Mitford’s Tales of Old Japatn, (vol. i, p. 215) a “peerlessly 
beautiful girl of 16” is thus described: “She was neither too fat 
nor too thin, neither too tall nor too short; her face was oval, like 
a melon-seed, and her complexion fair and -white; her eyes were nar- 
row and bright, her teeth small a-nd even; her nose was aqriiline, and 
her mouth delicately formed, with lovely red lips; her eyebrows we-is 
long and fine; she had a profusion of long black hair; she spoke 
modestly, with a soft, sweet voice, and when she smiled, two lovely 
dimples appeared in her cheeks; in all her movements islie was gentle 
and refined.” The Japanese belle of ancient times, Dr. Nagayo Sensai 
remarks (Lancet, February 16, 1890) had a white face, a long, slender 
throat and neck, a narrow chest, small thighs, and small feet and 
hands. Bills, also, has emphasized the ethereal oliaractor of the 
Japanese ideal of feminine beauty, delicate, pale and slender, almost 
nneanny; and Strata, in his interesting book. Die Kdrperformen in 
Ktmst und Leben der Japmier (second edition, 1904), has dealt fully 
with the subject of Japanese beauty. 

The Singalese are great connoisseurs of beauty, and n Kandyan 
deeply learned in the matter gave Dr. Da-vy the following enumeration 
of a woman’s points of beauty: “Her hair should be voluminous, like 
the tail of the peacock, long, reaching to her Imees, and terminating 
in graceful curls; her eyebrows should resemble the rainbo-vv, her eyes, 
the blue sapphire and the petals of the blue manilla-ilower. Her nose 
should be like the bill of the hawk; her lipa should be bright and 
red, like coral or the young leaf of the iron-tree. Her teeth should 
be small, regular, and closely set, and like jsssamine buds. Her neck 
should be large and round, resembling the berrigodea. Her cheat 
should be capacdous; her breasts, firm and conical, like the yellow 
eoooa-uut, and her waist small — almost small enough to be clasped 
by the hand. Her hips should be wide; her limbs tapering; the soles 
of her feet, without any hollow, and the surface of her body in gen- 
eral soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, without the asperities of 
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pTi>iecting bones and sinews.” (J. Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Oeylon, 1821, p. 110.) 

The “Padniim,” or lotus-woman, is described by Hindu writers 
asi the type of most perfect feminine beauty. “She in whom the fol- 
lowing sigiis and symptoms appear is called a Padmini: Her face is 
pleasing as the full moon; her body, well clothed with flesh, is as 
soft as the Shiras or mustard flower; her skin is fine, tender, and fair 
as tlio yellow lotua, never dark eoloi’cd. Her eyes are bright and 
beautiful as the orbs of the fawn, well cut, and with reddish corners. 
Her bosom is hard, full, and high; Aei has a good neck; her nose is 

straight and lovely; and tliree folds or wrinldes cross her middle 

about the umbilical region. Her yoni [vulva] resembles the opening 
lotus hud, and her love-seed is perfumed like the lily that has newly 
burst. She walks with isivmnlike [more exactly, flamingolike] gait, and 
her voice is low and musical as the note of the Kokiln bird [the 
Indian cuckoo] ; she delights in wliite raiment, in line jewels, and in 
rich dresses. She eats little, sleeps lightly, and being as respectful 
and religious as she is clever and courteous, she is ever anxious to 
woi'iShip the gods and to enjoy the conversation of Brahmans. Such, 
then, is the Padmini, or lotus-woman.” ( The Kama Sutra, of 
Vatsyayana, 1883, p. 11.) 

The Hebrew ideal of feminine beauty is set forth in various 
passages of tlie Song of Bongo. The poem is familiar, and it will 
sufHeo to quote one passage; — > 

“How beautiful are thy feet in sandals, 0 prince’s daughter I 
Thy rounded thighs are like jewels. 

The work of the hands of a cunning workman. 

Thy navel is like a rounded goblet 
Wherein no mingled wine is wanting; 

Thy belly is like a heap of wheat 
Set about with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two fawns 
They are twins of a roe. 

Thy neck is like the tower of ivory; 

Thine eyes as the pools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bathrabbim; 
Thy nose is like the torver of Lebanon 
That looketh toward Damascus. 

Thine head upon thee is like Carmel 
And the hair of tiiine head like purple; 

The king is held captive in the tresses thereof. 

This thy stature is like to a palm-tree. 

And thy breasts to clusters of grapes. 

And the smell of thy breath like apples. 

And thy mouth like the best wine.” 
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And the man is thus described in the same poem:— 

“My beloved is fair and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand. 

His head as the most fine gold. 

His locks are bushy (or curling), and black as a raven. 

His eyes are like dovesi beside the water -brooks, 

■Washed with milk and fitly set. 

Bis cheeks are as a bed of spices, as banl^s of sweet herbs; 

His lips are as lilies, dropping liquid myrrh. 

His hands are as rings of gold, set with beryl; 

His body is as ivory work, overlaid with sapphires. 

His legs are as pillars of marble, sot upon sockets of fine gold 

His aspect is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet; yea, he is altogether lovely.” 

“The maiden whose loveliness inspires the most impassioned ex- 
prassions in Arabic poetry,” Lane states, “is celebrated for her slender 
figure: She is like the cane among plants, and is elegant as a twig 
of the oriental willow. Her face is like the full moon, presenting the 
strongest contrast to the color of her hair, which is of the deepest 
hue of night, and falls to the middle of her hack (Arab ladies are 
extremely fond of full and long hair). A rosy blush overspreads the 
center of each cheek; aird a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extravagant in their admiration 
of this natural beauty spot, which, according to its place, is com- 
pared to a drop of ambergris upon a dish of alabaster or upon the 
surface of a ruby. The eyes of the Arab beauty are intensely black, i 
large, and long, of tlie form of an almond: they are full of brilliancy; 
but this is softened by long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression that is full of enchantment and scarcely to be improved by 
the adventitious aid of the black border of kohl; for this the lovely 
maiden adds rather for the sake of fashion than, necessity, having 
what the Arabs term natural kohl. Tim eyebrows are thin and arohecl; 
the forehead is wide and fair as ivory; the nose straight; the mouth, 
small; the lips of a brilliant red; and the teeth, like pearls set in 
coral. The forms of the bosom are compared to two pomegranates; 
the waist is slender; the hips are wide and large; the feet and hands, 
small; the fingers, tapering, and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange tint imparted by the leaves of the henna.” 

Lane adds a more minute analysis from an unknown author 
quoted by El-Ishfikee: “Hour things in a woman should be hlaok — the 

1 “The Arabs, in general,” Lane remarks, "entertain a prejudice 
against blue eyes — a prejudice said to have arisen from the great num- 
ber of hlue-eyed persons among certain of their northern enemies.” 
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hair of the head, the eyebrows, the eyelashes, and the dark part of 
tlie eyes; four white — ^tlie complexion of the skin, the white of the 
eyes, the teeth, a,nd the legs; four red — the tongue, the lipg, fijg 
middle of the cheeks, and the gums; four rotmd — the head, the neck 
tho forearm®, and the ankles; fovir lon<j — the back, the ingers, the 
arms, and the legs; four toide — the forehead, the eyes, the bosom, and 
tiie hips; four /i«e— the eyebrows, the nose, the lips, and the fingers' 
four thioh — the lower part of the back, the thighs, the calves of the 
legs, and the knees; four small — the ears, the breasts, the hands, and 
the feet.’' (E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 1883 
pp. 214-216.) 

A Persian treatise on the figurative terms relating to heauty 
shows that the hair should be black, abundaut, and wavy, the eye- 
brows dark and arolied. The eyelashes also must be dark, and like 
arrows from the bow of tlie eyebrows. There is, however, no in- 
sistence on the blaokneaa of the eyes. We hear of four varieties of 
eye: the dark-gray eye (or narcissus eye); the narrow, elongated eye 
of Turkish beauties; the languishing, or love- intoxicated, eye; and 
the wine-oolored eye. Much stress is laid on the quality of brilliancy. 
The face is sometimes described as brown, but more especially as 
white and rosy. There are many references to the down on the lips, 
which is described as greenish (sometimes bluish) and compared to 
herbage. Tliia down and that on the cheeks and the stray hairs near 
the ears were regarded as veiy great beauties. A beauty spot on the 
chin, cheek, or elsewhere was also greatly admired, and evoked many 
poetic comparisons. The mouth must be very small. In stature a 
beautiful woman must be tall and erect, like the cypress or the 
maritime pine. While the Arabs admired the rosiness of the legs and 
thighs, the Persians insisted on white legs and compared them to 
silver and crystal. [Ants JUl-OohoMq, by Shereef-Eddin Roml, trans- 
lated by Huart, BibliotMque de I’Boole des Eautes Etudes, Paris, 
faac. 25. 1876.) 

In the story of Kamaralzaman in the Arabian Nights El-Sett 
Budur is thus described: “Her hair is so brown that it is blacker 
than the separation of friends. And when it is arrayed in three 
tresses that reach to her feet I seem to see three nights at once. 

“Her face is as white as the day on which friends meet again. 
If I look on it at the time of the full moon I see two moons at once. 

“Her cheeks are formed of an anemone divided into two corollas; 
they have the purple tinge of wine, and her nose is straigliter and 
more delicate tlian. the finest sword-blade. 

“Her lips are colored agate and coral; her tongue secretes 
eloquence; her saliva is more des.irable than the juice of grapes. 
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“But ter bosonij blessed be the Creator, is a liviug seduetioti. It 
bears twin breasts of the purest ivory, rounded, aUd that may be 
held within the live fingers of one hand. 

“Her belly haa dimples full of shade and arranged with the har- 
mony of the Arable characters on tlie seal of a Coptic scribe in Egypt. 
And the belly gives origin to her finely modeled and elastic waist. 

“At the thought of her flanks I shudder, for thence depends a 
mass BO weighty that it obliges its owner to sit down When she hat 
risen and to rise when she lies. 

“Such are her flanks, and from them descend, like white marble, 
her glorious thighs, solid and straight, united above beneath their 
crown. Then come the legs and the slender feet, sb small that I iim 
astounded they can hear so great a weight.” 

An Egyptian stela in the Louvre sings the praise of a beautiful 
woman, a queen who died about 700 B.c., as follows i “The beloved 
before all women, the king’s daughter who is sweet in love, the fairest 
among women, a maid wliose like none has seen. Blacker is her hair 
than the darlcness of night, blacker than the berries of the blacks 
berry bush (?). Harder are her teeth (?) than the flints on the 
sickle. A wreath of flowers is each of her breasts, close nestling on 
her arms.” Wiedemiann, who quotes this, adds: “During the whole 
classic period of Egyptian history with few exceptions (such, for ex- 
ample, as the reign of that great innovator, Araenophis IV) the ideal 
alike for the male and the female body was a slender and hut slightly 
developed form. Under the Ethiopian rule and during the Ptolemaic 
period in Egypt itself we find, for the first time, that the goddesses 
are represented with plump and well-developed outlines. Examination 
of the mummies shows that the earlier ideal was based upon actual 
facts, and that in ancient Egypt slender, isdnewy forms distinguished 
both men and women. Intermarriage with other races and harem 
life may have combined in later times to alter the physical type, and 
with it to change also the ideal of beauty.” (A. Wiedemann, Popular 
lAterature in Ancient Egypt, p. 7.) 

Commenting on Plato’s ideas of beauty in the Banquet Emdrio- 
David gives references from. Greek, literature showing that the typical 
Greek beautiful woman must be tall, her body supple, her fingers 
long, her foot small and light, the eyes clear and moderately large, the 
eyebrows slightly arched and almost meeting, the nose straight and 
Arm, nearly — hut not quite — aquiline, the breath sweet as honey. 
(EmSric-David, Reclierohes sur I’Art Statuaire, new edition, 1863, 
p. 42.) 

At the end of classic antiquity, probably in the fifth century, 
Aristaenetus in his first Epistle thus described his mistress Lais: “Her 
cheeks are white, but mixed in imitation of the splendor of the rose; 
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her lips are thin, by a narrow space separated from the cheeks, but 
more red; her eyebrows are black and divided in the middle; the nose 
straight and proportioned to the thin lips; the eyes large and bright 
with very black pupils, surrounded by tlie clearest white, each color 
mors brilliant by contrast. Her hair is naturally curled, and as 
Homer’s saying is, like tlie hyacinth. The neck is white and propor- 
tioned to the face, and though unadorned more conspicuous by its 
delicacy; but a necklace of gems encircles it, on which her name is 
written in jewels. She is tall and elegantly dressed in garments fitted 
to her body and limbs. When dressed her appsaranee is beautiful- 
when undressed she is all beauty. Her walk is composed and slow 
she looks like a cypress or a palm stirred by the wind. I cannot 
describe how the swelling, symmetrical breasts raise tlie constraining 
vest, nor how delicate and supple her limbs are. And when she speaks, 
wihat sweetness in her discourse I” 

Kenier has studied the feminine ideal of the Provengal poets, the 
troubadours who used the “langue d’oo.” “They avoid any description 
of the feminine type. The indications refer in great part to the slender, 
erect, fresh appearance of the body, and to the wliite and rosy color- 
ing. After the person generally, tlie eyes receive most praise; they 
are sweet, amorous, clear, smiling, and bright. The color is never 
mentioned. The mouth is laughing, and vermilion, and, smiling 
sweetly, it reveals the white teeth and calls for the delights of the 
kiss. The face is clear and fresh, the hand white and the hair con- 
stantly blonde. The troubadours seldom spealc of the rest of the 
body. Peire Vidal is an exception, and his reference to the well-raised 
breasts may be placed beside a reference by Bertran de Born. The 
general impression conveyed by the love lyrics of the langue d’oo 
is one of great convention. There seemed to be no salvation outside 
certain phrases and epithets. The woman of Provence, sung by 
hundreds of poets, .seems to have been composed all of milk and roses, 
a blonde Huremburg doll.” (B. Benier, II Tipo JSstetioo della Downa 
nel Mediwvo, 1885, pp. 1-24.) 

The conventional ideal of the troubadours is, again, thus de- 
scribed: “She is a lady whose skin is white aa milk, whiter than the 
driven snow, of peculiar purity in whiteness. Her cheeks, on which 
vermilion hues alone appear, are like the rosebud in. spring, when it 
has not yet opened to the full. Her hair, which is nearly always be- 
decked and adorned with flowers^ is invariably of the color of flax, as 
soft as silk, and shimmering with a sheen of the finest gold.” (J. P. 
Bowbotliam, The TroulaAov/rs and Courts of Love, p. 228.) 

In the most ancient Spanish romances, Benier remarks, the definite 
indications of physical beauty are alight. The hair is “of pure gold,” 
or simply fair (radios, which is equal to hlondox, % word of later intro- 
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duction), the face white and rosy, the hand soft, white, and fragrant; 
in one place we find a reference to the uncovered breasts, whiter than 
crystal. But usually the ancient Castilian romances do not deal with 
these details. The poet contents himself with the statement that a 
lady is the sweetest woman in the world, la mas lindw miijer del 
mimdo.” (E- Eenier, 11 Tipo Estetico della Donna nel Medimvo, pp. 
68 et seq.) 

In a detailed and well-doetunented thesis, Alwin Schultz describes 
the characteristics of the beautiful woman as she appealed to the 
German authors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. She must be 
of medium height and slender. Her hair must be fair, like gold; long, 
bright, and curly; a man’s must only reach to his shoulders. Dark 
hair is seldom mentioned and was not admired. The parting of the 
hair must be white, but not too broad. The forehead must be white 
and bright and rounded, without wrinkles. The eyebrows must he 
darker than the hair, arched, and not too broad, as though drawn 
with a pencil, the space between them not too broad. The eyes must he 
bright, clear, and sparkling, not too large or too small; nothing 
definite was said of the color, but they were evidently usually blue. 
The nose must be of medium size, straight, and not eurved. The 
cheeks must be white, tinged with red; if the red was absent by 
nature women used rouge. Tlie mouth must be small; the lips full 
and red. The teeth must be small, white, and even. The chin must 
be white, rormded, lovable, dimpled; the ears small and beautiful; 
the neck of medium size, soft, white, and spotless ; the arm small ; the 
hands and fingers long; the joints small, the nails white and bright 
and well oared for. The bosom must be white and large; the breasts 
high and rounded, like apples or pears, small and soft. The body 
generally must be slender and active. The lower parts of the body 
are very seldom mentioned, and many poets are even too modest to 
mention the breasts. Tlie buttocks must be rounded, one poet, in- 
deed, mentions, and the thighs soft and white, the ineinel (mens) 
brown. The legs, must bo straight and narrow, the calves full, the 
feet small and narrow, with high instep. The color of the skin gen- 
erally must he clear and of a tempered rosiness. {A. Schultz, Quid 
de Perfecta Corporis Stnnani Pulchritudine Oermani Bxouli XII et 
XIII Senserint, 1806.) A somewhat similar, but shorter, account is 
given by K. Weinhold {Die Deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter, 1882, 
bd. 1, pp. 219 et seq). Weinhold considers that, like the French, the 
Germans admired the mixed eye, vair or gray. 

Adam de la Halle, the Artois trouvire of the thirteenth century, 
in a piece ("Li Jus Adan on de la feuillie”) in wliich lie brings himself 
forward, thus describes his mistress : “Her hair had the brilliance of 
gold, and was twisted into rebellious curls. Her forehead was very 
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regular, wliite, and sniootli; her eyebrows, delicate and even, were 
two brown arches, which seemed traced with a brush. Her eyes, bright 
and well out, seemed to me vairs and full of caresses; tliey were large 
beneath, and their lids like little sickles, adorned by twin folds 
veiled or revealed at her will her loving gaze. Between her eyes de- 
scended the pipe of her nose, straight and beautiful, mobile when 
she was gay; on either side were her rounded, white cheeks, on which 
laughter impressed two dimples, and which one could see blushing 
beneath her veil. Beneath the nose o^pened a month with blossoming 
lips; this month, fresh and vermilion as a rose, revealed the white 
teeth, in regular array; beneath the chin sprang the white neck, de-. 
scending full and round to the shoulder. The powerful nape, white 
and witliout any little wandering hairs, protruded a little over the 
dress. To her sloping shoulders were attached long arms, large or 
slender where they so should be. Wliat shall I say of her white hands, 
with their long fingers, and loinekles without knots, delicately ending 
in rosy nails attached to the flesh by a clear and single lino? I 
come to her bosom with its firm breasts, but short and high pointed, 
revealing the valley of love between them, to her round belly, her 
arched flanks. Her hips were flat, her legs round, her calf large; she 
had a slender ankle, a lean and arched foot. Such she was as I saw 
her, and that which her ohemiso hid was not of less worth.” (Iloudoy, 
La BeaiM des Femmes, p. 126, who quotes tho original of this pas- 
sage, considers it the ideal model of the mediajval woman.) 

In the twelfth century story of Aiioassm ei FicoleUe, “Nicolette 
had fair hair, delicate and curling; her eyes wore gray (vairs) and 
smiling; her face admirably modeled. Her nose was high and well 
placed; her lips small and more vermilion than the cherry or the rose 
in -sfummer; her teeth were small and white; her firm little breasts 
raised her dress as would two walnuts. Her figure was so slender that 
you could inclose it with your two hands, and the flowers of the mar- 
guerite, which her toes broke as she walked with naked feet, seemed 
black in comparison with her feet and legs, so white was she.” 

“Her hair was divided into a double tress,” says Alain of Lille in 
the twelfth century, “which was long enough to kiss the ground; the 
parting, white as the lily and obliquely traced, separated the hair, and 
this want of symmetry, far from hurting her face, was one of the 
elements! of her beauty. A golden comb maintained that abundant 
hair whose brilliance rivaled it, so that the fascinated eye could 
scarce distinguish the gold of the hair from the gold of the comb. 
The expanded forehead had the whiteness of milk, and rivaled the lily; 
her bright eyebrows shone like gold, not standing up in a brush, 
and, without being too scanty, orderly arranged. The eyes, serene 
and brilliant in their friendly light, seemed twin stars, her nostrils. 
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embalsamed witli the odor of honey, neither too depressed in shape 
nor too prominent, were of distinguished form; the nard of her mouth 
offered to the smell a treat of eweet odors, and her half-open lips in- 
vited a kiss. The teeth seemed cut in ivory; her cheeks, like the 
carnation of the rose, gently illuminated her face and were tempered 
hy the transparent whiteness of her veil. Her chin, more polished 
than ciystal, showed silver reflections, and her slender neck fitly 
separated her head from the shoulders. The firm rotundity of her 
breasts attested the full expansion of youth; her oharming arms, ad- 
vancing toward you, seemed to call for caresses; the regular curve 
of her flanks, justly proportioned, completed her beauty. All the 
visible traits of her face and form thus auffieiently told what those 
charms must he that the bed alone knew.” (The Latin text is given 
by Houdoy, La Beaut& des Femmes du. Xlle an XVIe Si^le, p. 119. 
Eobert de Flagy’a portrait of Blanchefleur in Sarin-le-Loherain, written 
in same century, reveals very similar traits.) 

"The young woman appeared with twenty brightly polished dag- 
gers and swords,” wo read in. the Irish Tain Bo Quailgne of the Badhbh 
or Banshee who appeared to Meidhbh, “together with seven braids for 
the dead, of bright gold, in her right hand; a speckled garment of 
green ground, fastened by a bodkin at the breast under her fair, ruddy 
countenance, enveloped her form; her teeth were so new and bright 
that they appeared like pearls artistically set in her gums; like the 
ripe beriy of the mountain aah were her lips; sweeter was her voice 
than the notes of the gentle harp-strings when touched by the most 
skillful fingers, and emitting the most enchanting melody; whiter than 
the snow of one night was her skin, and beautiful to behold were her 
garments, which reached to her well molded, bright-nailed feet; copious 
tresses of her tendriled, glossy, golden hair hung before, while others 
dangled behind and reached the calf of her leg.” (Ossianio Trans- 
actions, vol. ii, p. 107.) 

An ancient Irish hero is thus described: “They saw a great hero 
approaching them; fairest of the heroes of the world; larger and 
taller than any man; bluer than ice his eye; redder than the fresh 
rowan berries his lips; whiter than showers of pearl liis teeth; fairer 
than the snow of one night his skin; a protecting shield with a golden 
border was upon him, two battle-lances in his hands; a sword with 
knobs of ivory [teeth of the sea-horse], and ornamented with gold, 
at his side; he had no other accoutrements of a hero besides these; 
he had golden hair on his head, and had a fair, ruddy countenance.” 
[The Bantquet of Dun na n-gedh, translated by O’Donovan, Irish 
Archceclogical Society, 1842.) 

The feminine ideal of the Italian poets closely resembles that of 
those north of the Alps. Petrarch’s Laura, as described in the Oan- 
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momere, is -wMte as snow; lier eyes, indeed, are black, but the fairness 
of her hair is constantly emphasized; her lips are rosy; her teeth 
•whits; her cheeks rosy; her breast youthful; her hands -white and 
slender. Other poets insist on the tall, white, delicate body; the 
golden or blonde hair; the bright or starry eyes (without mention of 
color), the brown, or black arched eyebi-ows, the straight nose, the 
small mouth, the thin yermilion lips, the small and firm breasts. 
(Renier, Jl J'ipo Mstetico, pp. 87 et seg.) 

Marie de Rrance, a French mediiEval writer of the twelfth century, 
Who spent a large part of her life in England, in the Lad of Lanval 
thus described a beautiful woman: “Her body was beautiful, her hips 
low, the neck whiter than snow, the eyes gray (ucMrs), the faee.Avhito, 
the mouth beautiful, the nose well placed, the eyebrows hro-wn, the 
forehead beautiful, the head curly and blonde; the gleam of gold 
thread was less bright than her hair beneath the sun.” 

The traits of Boccaccio’s ideal of feminine beauty, a voluptuo-ns 
ideal as compared with the ascetic medireval ideal which had pre- 
viously prevailed, together with the characteristics of the very beautiful 
and almost olasaio garments in which he arrayed women, have been 
brought together by Hortis {Studi suite opere Latine del Booeacoio, 
187D, pp. 70 et seq.). Booeaeeio admired fair and abundant wavy hair, 
dark and delicate eyebrows, and brown or even black eyes. It was 
not until some centuries later, as Hortis remarks, that Boccaccio’s 
ideal woman -was embodied by tbo painter in the canvases of Titian. 

The first precise description of a famous beautiful woman was 
■written by Niphus in the sisteenth century in his De Pulohro et 
Amove, which is regarded as the first modern treatise on Desthetics. 
The lady described is Joan of Aragon, the greatest beauty of her 
time, whose portrait by Raphael (or more probably Giulio Romano) 
is in the Louvre. hTiplnis, who was the philosopher of tiie pontifical 
court and the fi'iend of Leo X, thus describes this princess, -whom, 
as a physician, he had opportunities of observing accurately: “Site is 
of medium stature, straight, and elegant, and possesses the grace 
which can only l>e imparted by an assemblage of cbaraoteristies 'which 
are individually faultless. She is neither fat nor bony, but succulent; 
her complexion is not pale, but white tinged with rose; her long 
hair is golden; her ears are small and in proportion with the size 
of her mouth. Her brown eyebrows are aemi circular, not too bushy, 
and the individual hairs short. Her eyes are blue {ccesius), brighter 
than stars, radiant 'with grace and gaiety beneath the dark-brown 
eyelashes, which are well spaced and not too long. The nose, sym- 
metrical and of medium size, descends perpendicularly from between 
the eyebrows. The little valley separating the nose from the upper 
lip is divinely proportioned. The mouth, inclined to be rather small, 
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ia always stirred by a sweet smile; the rather thick lips are made of 
honey and coral. The teeth are small, polished as ivory, and sym- 
metrioally ranged, and the breath has the odor of the sweetest per- 
fnmes. Her voice is that of a goddess. The chin is divided by a dim- 
ple; the whole face approximates to a virile rotundity. The straight 
long neck, white and full, rises gracefully from the shoulders. On the 
ample bosom, revealing no indication of the hones, arise the rounded 
breasts, of eqnal and fitting size, and exhaling the perfume of the 
peaches they resemble, The rather plump hands, on the back like 
snow, on tbe palm like ivory, are exactly the length of the face; the 
full and rounded fingers are long and terminating in round, curved 
nails of soft color. The chest as a whole has the form of a pear, re- 
versed, hut a little compressed, and the base attached to the neck in 
a delightfully well-proportioned manner. The belly, the flanks, and 
the secret parts are worthy of the chest; the hips are largo and 
rounded; the thighs, the legs, and tlie arms are in jnafc proportion. 
Tlia breadth of the shoulders is also in the most perfect relation to 
the dimensions of the other parts of the body; the feet, of medium 
length, terminate in beautifully arranged toes.'’ (Houdoy reproduces 
this passage in La Bemtd des Femmes; of, also Strata, Die Schonheit 
des WclllieTien Korpers, Chapter III.) 

Gabriel de Minut, who published in 1687 a treatise of no very 
great importance, De la Beaiiti, also wrote under the title of La 
Paulegrapliie a very elaborate description, covering sixty pages, of 
Panic de Viguier, a Gascon lady of good family and virtuous life 
living at Toulouse. Minut was her devoted admirer and addressed an 
affectionate poem to her just before his death. She was seventy years 
of age when he w'roto the elaborate account of her beauty. She had 
blue eyes and fair hair, though belonging to one of the darkest parts 
of France. 

Floss and Bartels IDas Weil), hA. 1, see. 3) have independently 
brought together a number of passages from the writers of many 
countries describing their ideals of beauty. On this collection I have 
not dra-^vn. 

When we survey broadly the ideals ot femiaine beauty set 
down by the peoples of many lands, it is interesting to note 
that they all contain many features which a|)peal to the 
eesthetie taste of the modem European, and many of tlrem, 
indeed, contain no features which obviously clash with his 
canons of taste. It may even be said that the ideals of some 
savages affect us more sympathetically than some of the ideals 
of our own medimval ancestors. As a matter of fact, European 
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Iraveleis in all parts of tlie 'world liaTe met with women who 
were gracious and pleasant to look on, and not seldom even 
in the strict sense beautiful, from the standpoint of European 
standards. Such individuals have been found even among 
those races ■with the greatest notoriety for ugliness. 

Even among so primitive and remote a people as the Australians 
beauty in the European sense is aometimes found. “1 have on two 
oceasionsj” Lumholtz states, “seen what might he called heautiea 
among the women of western Queensland. Their hands were small, 
their feet neat and well shaped, with so high an instep that one 
asked oneself involuntarily where in the world they had acquired this 
aristocratic mark of beauty. Their figure was above criticism, and 
their skin, as is usually the case among the young women, was as 
soft as velvet. iVlieu these black daughters of Eve smiled and showed 
their beautiful white teeth, and when their eyes peeped coquettishly 
from beneath the emdy hair which hung in quite the modern fashion, 
down tlieir foreheads,” Eumholtz realized that even here women could 
exert the influence ascribed by Goethe to women generally. (0. Lum- 
holtz, Anion ff Ocmtilals, p. 182.) Much has, again, been written about 
tlia beauty of the American Indians. See, e.p,, an article by Dr. Sim- 
feldt, “Beauty from an Indian’s Point of View,” Cosmopolitan Maga- 
mine, April, 1895. Among the Seminole Indians, especially, it is said 
that types of handsome and comely women are not uncommon. (Olag 
MacCauley, “Seminole Indians of Florida,” Fifth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1883-1884, pp. 493 et seq.) 

There is much even in the negress which appeals to the European 
as beautiful. “I have met many negresses,” remarks Castellan! {Les 
Femmes wii Congo, p. 2), “who could say proudly in the words of the 
Song of Songs, ‘I am black, but comely.’ Many of our peasant women 
have neither the same grace nor the same delicate skin as some 
natives of Cassai or Songha. As to color, I have seen on the African 
continent ereatnres of pale gold or even red copper whose fine and satiny 
skin rivals the most delicate Avhite skins; one may, indeed, find 
beauties among women o-f the darkest ebony.” Ho adds that, on the 
whole, there is no comparison with white women, and that tho negress 
soon becomes hideous. 

The very numerous quotations from travelers concerning the 
women of all lands quoted by Floss and Bartels {Das Weil), seventh 
edition, bd. i, pp. 88-108) amply suffice to show how frequently some 
degree of beauty is found even among tJie lowest human races. Gf.j 
also, Mantegazza’s survey of the women of different races from this 
point of view, Fisiologia della Donna, Gap. IV. 
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The fact that the modein European, whose culture may be 
supposed to have made him especially sensitive to EEsthetie 
beauty, is yet able to find beauty among even the women of 
savage races serves to illustrate the statement already made 
that, whatever modifying influences may have to be admitted, 
beauty is to a large extent an objective matter. The existence 
of this objective element in beauty is confirmed by the fact 
that it is sometimes found that the men of the lower races ad- 
mire European women more than women of their own race. 
There is reason to believe that it is among the more intelligent 
men of lower race — that is to say those whose Eestlietic feelings 
are more developed — that the admiration for white women is 
most likely to be found. 

“Mr. Winwood Reads,” stated Darwin, “who lias had ample op- 
portunities for observation, not only with the negroes of the West 
Coast of Africa, but with those of the interior who have never as- 
sociated with Europeans, is convinced that their ideas of beauty are, 
on the whole, the same as ours; and Dr. Rolilfs writes to me to the 
same effect with respect to Bornu and the countries inhabited by the 
Pullo tribes. Mr. Eeade found that he agreed with the negroes in 
their estimation of the beauty of the native girls; and that their 
appreciation of the beauty of European women corresponded with 
ours. . . . The Fuegians, as I have been informed by a missionary 
who long resided with them, considered European women as extremely 
beautiful ... I should add that a most experienced observer, Captain 
[Sir E.] Burton, believes that a woman whom we consider beautiful 
is admired throughout the world.” (Darwin, Descent of Mm, Chapter 
XIX.) 

Mantegazza quotes a conversation between a South American 
chief and an Argentine who had ashed him which he preferred, the 
women of his own people or Cliristian women; the chief replied that 
he admired Cliristian women most, and when asked the reason said 
that they were whiter and taller, had finer hair and smoother skin. 
(Mantegazza, Pisiologia della Donna, Appendix to Cap. VIII.) 

Nordenskjold, as quoted by Ploss and Bartels, states that the 
Eskimo regard their own type as more ugly than that produced by 
crossing with white piersons, and, according to Kropf, the Nosa Kaflers 
admire and seek the fairer half-castes in preference to their own 
women of pm-e race (Ploss and Bartels, Das Weih, seventh edition, bd. 
1, p. 78). There is a widespread admiration for fairness, it may be 
added, aanong dark peoples. Fair men are admired by the Papuans at 
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Torres Straits {Reports of the Oambridge Anthropologioal Riopediiion 
vol. V, p. 327 ) . Tlie common use of powder among the women of darlc- 
skinned peoples hears witness to the existence of the same ideal. 

Stratz, in hi& hooks Die Sohonheit des WeihUohen Korpers and 
Die Rassenschonheit des Weihes, argues that the ideal of beauty is 
fundamentally the same throughout the world, and that the finest 
persons among the lower races admire and struggle to attain thd 
type which is found commonly and in perfection among the white 
peoples of Europe. ' When in Japan he found that among the numerous 
photographs of Japanese beauties everywhere to he seen, liis dragoman 
a Japanese of low birth, selected as the most beautiful those which 
displayed markedly the Japanese type with narrow-slitted eyes and 
broad nose. When he sought the opinion of a Japanese photographer, 
trho called himself an artist and had some claim to be so considered, 
the latter selected as most beautiful three Japanese girls who in 
Europe also would have been considered pretty. In Java, also, when 
aeleeting from a large number of Javanese girls a few suitable for 
photographing, Stratz was surprised to And that a Javanese doctor 
pointed out as most beautiful those which most closely corresponded to 
the European type. (Stratz, Die Rassenschdnheit des Vfeiles, fourth 
edition, 1903, p. 3; id,, Die KSrperformen der Japaner, 1904, p. 78.) 

Stratz reproduces (Eaasenschonheit, pp. 36 et sag.) a representa- 
tion of Kwan-yin, the Chinese goddess of divine love, and quotes some 
remarks of Borel’s oonoerning the wide deviation of the representa- 
tions of the goddess, a type of gracious beauty, from the Chinese racial 
type. Stratz further reproduces the figure of a Buddhistic goddess 
from Java (now in the Arehcsologioal Museum of Leyden) which rep- 
resents a type of loveliness corresponding to tlie most refined and 
classic European ideal. 

ISTot only is there a fundamentally ohjective element in 
beauty throughout the humau species, but it is probably a sig- 
niheant fact that we may find a similar element throughout the 
whole animated world. The things that to man are most beau- 
tiful throughout Nature are those that are intimately asso- 
ciated with, or dependent upon, the sexual process and the sex- 
ual instinct. This is the case in the plant world. It is so 
throughout most of the animal world, and, as Professor Ponl- 
ton, in referring to this often unexplained and indeed unno- 
ticed fact, remarks, “the song or plume which excites the mat- 
ing impulse in the hen is also in a high proportion of cases 
most pleasing to man himself. And not only this, but in their 
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past history, so far as it has been traced {e.g., in the develop- 
ment of the characteristic markings of the male peacock and 
argus pheasant) , such features have gradually become more and 
more pleasing to us as they have acted as stronger and stronger 
stimuli to the hen.”i 


1 'Nature, April 14, 1898, p. 66. 
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Beauty to Some Extent Conaiatg Primitively in an Exaggeration 
of the Sexual Characters — The Sexual Organs— Mutilations, Adorn- 
ments, and Garments — Sexual Allurement the Original Object of Such 
Devices — The Religious Element — ^Unsestlietic Character of the Sexual 
Organs — ^Importance of the Secondary Sexual Charaeters. — The Pelvis 
and Hips — Steatopygia — Obesity — Gait — The Pregnant Woman as a 
Mediffival Type of Beauty — The Ideals of the Renaissance — The 
Breasts — The Corset — Its Object — ^Its History — ^liair — The Beard — The 
Element of National or Racial Type in Beauty — ^The Relative Beauty 
of Blondes and Brunettes — ^The General European Admiration for 
Blondes — ^The Individual Eaetors in the Constitution of the Idea of 
Beauty — ^The Love of the Exotic. 

In the constitution of out ideals of masculine and feminine 
beauty it was inevitable that the sexual characters should from 
a very early period in the history of man form an important 
element. From a primitive point of view a sexually desirable 
and attractive person is one whose sexual characters are either 
naturally prominent or artificially rendered so. The beautiful 
woman is one endowed, as Chaucer expresses it, 

“With buttolces brode and brestes rounde and hye”; 

"that is to say, she is the woman obviously best fitted to bear 
■children and to suckle them. These two physical characters, 
indeed, since tliey represent aptitude for the two essential acts 
■of motherhood, must necessarily tend to be regarded as beau- 
tiful among all peoples and in all stages of culture, even in high 
stages of civilization when more refined and perverse ideals 
tend to find favor, and at Pompeii as a decoration on the east 
side of the Purgatorium of the Temple of Isis we find a repre- 
sentation of Perseus rescuing Andromeda, who is shown as a 
woman with a very small head, small hands and feet, bnt with 
a fully developed body, large breasts, and large projecting 
nates. 1 


1 Figured iu Mau’s Pompeii, p. 174. 
( 156 ) 
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To a certain extent — and, as to shall see, to a certain 
extent only — the primary sexual characters are objects of ad- 
miration among primitive peoples. In the primitive dances of 
many peoples, often of sexual significance, the display of the 
sexual organs on the part of both men and -women is frequently 
a prominent feature. Even do-wn to mediaeval times in Europe 
the garments of men sometimes permitted the sexual organs to 
be visible. In some parts of the -world, also, the artificial en- 
largement of the female sexual organs is practised, and thus 
enlarged they axe considered an important and attractive feat- 
ure of beauty. 

Sir Andrew Smith, informed Danvin that the elongated nymphse 
(or "Hottentot apron”) found among the women of soma South African 
tribes -svas formerly gi-eatly admired by the men (Descent of Man, 
Chapter XIX). This formation is probably a natural peculiarity of 
the women of these races which is very much exaggerated by in- 
tentional manipulation due to the admiration it arouses. The mis- 
sionary Merenslcy reported the prevalence of the practice of artificial 
elongation among the Dasuto and other peoples, and the anatomical 
evidence is in favor of its partly artificial character. (The Hottentot 
apron is fully discussed by Ploss and Bartels, Das Weih, bd. 1, sec. vi. ) 

In the Jaboo countiT- on the Bight of Benin in West Africa, 
Daniell stated, it was considered ornamental to elongate the labia and 
the clitoris artificially; small weights were appended to the clitoris 
and gradually increased. (W. F. Daniell, Topography of Oulf of 
Qhwnea, 1849, pp. 24, 63.) 

Among the Bawenda of the northern Transvaal, the missionary 
Wessmaim states, it is, customary for young girls from the age of 
8 to spend a certain amount of time every day in pulling , the labia 
•nwjora in order to elongate them; in selecting a wife the young men 
attach much importance to this elongation, and the girl whose labia 
stand out most is most attractive. (Zeitsohrift fur Dthnologie, 1894, 
ht. 4, p. 363.) 

It may bo added that in various parts of the world mutilations 
of the sexual organs of men and women, or operations upon them, are 
practiced, for reasons which are imperfectly Icnown, since it usually 
happens that the people who practice them are unable to give the 
reason for this practice, or they assign a reason which is manifestly 
not that which originally prompted the practice. Thus, the excision 
of the clitoris, practiced in many parts of East Africa and frequently 
supposed to be for the sake of dulling sexual feeling (J. S. Xing 
Journal of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, 1890, p. 2), seems 
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yery doubtfully accounted for thus, for the women have it done of 
their own accord; “all Sobo women [Niger coast] have their clitoris 
cut off ; unless they have this done they are looked down upon, as 
slave women who do nob get out; as soon, therefore, as a Sobo woman, 
has collected enough money, she goes to an operating woman and pays 
her to do the euttiiigd’ (Jom-nal of the AntJiropoloffioal Institute, 
August-Noveinber, 1898, p. 117.) The Comte de Card! investigated 
this matter in the Niger Delta: “I have questioned both native men 
and women,” he states, “to try and get the natives’ reason for this 
rite, hut the almost universal answer to my queries was, ‘it is our 
country’s fashion.’ ” One old man told him it was practiced because 
favorable to continence, and several old women said that once the 
women of the land used to suft'er from a peculiar kind of madness 
which this rite reduced. {Jownal of the Anthropolocfical Institute, 
August-November, 1890, p. 59.) In the same way the subincision of 
the urethra (mika operation of Australia) is frequently supposed to be 
for the purpose of preventing conception (See, e.g., the description of 
the operation by J. G-. Garson, Medical Press, Pehruary 21, 1894), but 
this is very doubtful, and E. C. Stirling found that suhinoised natives 
often had large families. (Interoolonial Quarterly Journal of MecRdne 
and Surgery, 1894.) 

A passage in the Maim Ohromole for 1867 (as quoted by Schultz, 
Dots Bofisohe Lehen, p. 297) s.hows that at that time the tunica of 
the men were so made that it was always possible for the sexual 
organs to be seen in walking or sitting. 

This insistence on the naked sexual organs as objects of 
attraction is, however, comparatively rare, and confined to 
peoples in a low state of culture. Very much more widespread 
is the attempt to beautify and call attention to the sexual or- 
gans by tattooing, 1 by adornment and by striking peculiarities 
of clothing. The tendency for beauty of clothing to be accepted 
as a substitute for beauty of body appears early in the history 
of mankind, and, as we loiow, tends to be absolutely accepted 
in civilization. 2 ‘VTe exclaim,” as Goethe remarks, “'What a 

1 As a native of Lulomor said to the traveler Martens, “It has the 
same object as your clothes, to please the women.” 

a “The greatest provocations of lust are from our apparel,” as 
Burton states {Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III, Sec. II, Mem. 11, 
Subs. Ill), illustrating this proposition with immense learning. Stanley 
Hall (American Journal of Psychology, vol. ix. Part III, pp. 365 et seg.] 
has some interesting observations on the various psychic influences of 
clothing; of. Bloch, Beitrage nur Mtiologie der Psyohopaihia Semalisi 
Toil II, pp. 330 et seq, 
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beautiful little foot!-’ when, w have merely seen a pretty shoe; 
we admire the lovely waist when nothing has met out eyes hut 
an elegant girdle.” Our realities and our traditional ideals are 
hopelessly at variance; the Greeks represented their statues 
without pubic hair because in real life they had adopted the 
oriental custom of removing the hairs ; we compel our sculptors 
and painters to make similar representations, though they no 
longer correspond either to realities or to^ our own ideas of what 
is beautiful and fitting in real life. Our artists are themselves 
equally ignorant and confused, and, as Strata has repeatedly 
shown, they constantly reproduce in all innocence the deforma- 
tions and pathological characters of defective models. If we 
were honest, we should say — ^lilce the little boy before a picture 
of the Judgment of Paris, in answer to his mother’s question 
as to which of the three goddesses he thought most heautiful — 
'“I can’t tell, because they haven’t their clothes on.” 

The concealment actually attained was not, however, it 
would appear, originally sought. Various authors have brought 
together evidence to show that the main primitive pnrpose of 
adornment and clothing among savages is not to conceal the 
body, but to draw attention to it and to render it more attrac- 
tive. Westermarck, especially, brings forward numerous exam- 
ples of savage adornments which serve to attract attention to 
hie sexual regions of man and woman. i He further argues that 
tlie primitive object of various savage peoples in practicing cir- 
cumcision, as other similar mutilations, is really to secure sex- 
ual attractiveness, whatever religions significance they may 
sometimes have developed subsequently. A more recent view 

1 History of Human Mcurriage, Chapter IX, especially p, 201. We 
have a striking and comparatively modern European example of an 
article of clothing designed to draw attention to the sexual sphere in 
the codpiece (the Erenoh hraguette), familiar to us through fifteenth 
and sixteenth century pictures and numerous allusions in Rabelais and 
in Elizabethan literature. This ivas originally a metal box for the 
protection of the sexual organs in war, but 8ubseq;uently gave place to 
a leather case only worn by the lower classes, and became finally an 
elegant article of fashionable apparel, often made of silk and adorned 
with ribbons, even with gold and jewels. (See, e.g., Bloch, Beitrage 
mur Mtiologie der Psychopathia Bemualis, Tell I, p. 169.) 
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represents the magical influence of both adornment and mutila- 
tion. as primaryj as a method of guarding and insulating danger- 
ous bodily functions. Frazer, in The Golden Bough, is the most 
able and brilliant champion of tliis vierv, -which undoubtedly 
embodies a large element of truth, although it must not be 
accepted to tlie absolute exclusion of the influence of sexual 
attractiveness. The two are largely woven in together.^ 

There is, indeed, a general tendency for the sexual func- 
tions to talre on a religions character and for the sexual organs 
to become sacred at a very early period in culture. Generation 
the reproductive force in man, animals, and plants, was realized 
by primitive man to be a fact of the first magnitude, and 
he symbolized it in the sexual organs of man and woman, which 
thus attained to a solemnity which was entirely independent of 
purposes of sexual allurement. Phallus worship may almost be 
said to be a universal phenomenon; it is found even among 
races of high culture, among the Romans of the Empire and the 
Japanese to-day; it has, indeed, been thought by some that one 
of the origins of the cross is to be found in the phallus. 

“Hardly any other object,” remarks Dr, Bicliard Andree, "has 
been with suoh great unanimity represented by nearly all peoples as 
the phallus, the symbol of procreative force in the religions of the 
East and an object of veneration at public festivals. In the lloabitie 
Baal Peor, in the cult of Dionysos, everywhere, indeed, except in 
Persia, we meet with Priapic representations and the veneration ac- 
corded to the generative organ. It is needless to refer to the great 
significance of the Lingo, pufo, the procreative organ of tlie god Siva, 
in India, a god to whom more temples were erected than to any other 
Indian deity. Our museums amply show how common phallio repre- 
sentations are in Africa, East Asia, the Pacific, frequently in con- 
nection with religious worship.” (R. Andree, “Amerikansche Phallus- 
Darstellungeii,” Zeitaohrift fiir Ethnologie, 1896, ht. 6, p. 078.) 

Women, have no external generative organ like the phallus to 
play a large part in life as a sacred symbol. There is, however, some 

lA correspondent in Ceylon has pointed out to me that in the 
Indian statues of Buddha, Vishnu, goddesses, etc., the necklace always 
covers the nipples, a sexually attractive adornment being thus at the 
same time the guardian of the orifices of the body. Crawley (Tho 
Mystic Rose, p. 135) regards mutilations as in the nature of permanent 
amulets or charms. 
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reasodi to believe that tha triangle is to some extent such a symbol. 
Lejeune (“La Representation Sexuellei en Religion, Art) et P6dagogie,” 
Bulletin de la Socidtc d'Anth/ropologie, Paris, October 3, 1901) brings 
forward reasons in favor of the view that the triangular liair-covered 
region of the mons veneris has had considerable signiflcanae in this 
respect, and he presents various primitive figures in illustration. 

Apart from tire religious and magical properties so widely 
accorded to the primary sexual characters, there are other 
reasons why they should not often have gained or long retained 
any great importance as objects of, sexual allurement. They 
are unnecessary and inconvenient for this purpose. The erect 
attitude of man gives them here, indeed, an advantage pos- 
sessed by very few animals, among whom it happens with ex- 
treme rarity that the primary sexual characters are rendered 
attractive to the eye of the opposite sex, though they often are 
to the sense of smell. The sexual regions constitute a pecu- 
liarly vulnerable spot, and remain so even in man, and the need 
for their protection which thus exists conflicts with the promi- 
nent display required for a sexual allurement. This end is far 
more effectively attained, with greater advantage and less dis- 
advantage, by concentrating the chief ensigns of sexual at- 
tractiveness on tire upper and more conspicuous parts of the 
body. This metliod is well-nigh universal among animals as 
well as in man. 

There is another reason why the sexual organs should be 
discarded as objects of sexual allurement, a reason which al- 
ways proves finally decisive as a people advances in culture. 
'They are not Eesthetically beautiful. It is fundamentally neees- 
■sary that the intromittent organ of the male and the receptive 
canal of the female should retain their primitive characteris- 
tics; they cannot, therefore, he greatly modified by sexual ox 
natural selection, and the exceedingly primitive character they 
are thus compelled to retain, however sexually desirable and 
attractive they may become to the opposite sex under the in- 
fluence of emotion, can rarely be regarded as beautiful from the 
point of view of testhetic contemplation. Under the influence 
of art there is a tendency for the Sexual organs to he diminished 

11 
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in. size, and in no civilized country has the artist ever chosen to 
give an erect organ to his representations of ideal masculine 
heauty. It is mainly because the unsesthetic character of a 
woman’s sexnal region is almost imperceptible in any ordinary 
and normal position of the nude body that the feminine form 
is a more aestlietically beatitiful object of contemplation than 
the masculine. Apart from this character we are probably 
bound, from a strictly sstlietic point of view, to regard the 
male form as more aesthetically beautiful. i The fem^e form 
moreover, usually overpasses very swiftly tlee period of the 
climax of its beauty, often only retaining it during a few weeks. 

The following eonmmnication .from a, eorrespondent well brings 
out tlie divergences of feeling in this matter: 

“You write that the sex organs, in an excited condition, cannot 
be called msthetio. But I believe tliat they are a source, not only of 
curiosity and wonder to many persons, but also objects of admiration, 
I happen to know of one man, extremely intellectual and refined, who 
delights in. lying between his mistress’s thighs and gazing long at the 
dilated vagina. Also another man, married, and not intellectual, who 
always tenderly gazes at his wife’s organs, in a strong light, before 
intercourse, and kisses her there and upon thei abdomen. The wife, 
though amative, confessed to another woman that she oould not un- 
derstand the attraction. On the other hand, two married men have 
told me that the sight of their wives’ genital parts would disgust them, 
and that they have never seen them. 

“If the sexual parts cannot be called assthetio, they have still a 
strong charm for many passionate lovers, of both sexes, though not 
often, I believe, among the unimaginative and the uneducated, who are 
apt to ridicule the organs or to be repelled by them. Many women 
confess that they are revolted by the sight of even a husband’s com- 
plete. nudity, tliougli they have no indifference for sexual embraces. 1 
think that the stupid bungle of Nature in making the generative organs 
serve as means of relieving the bladder hasi much to do w’itli this 
revulsion. But some women of ex-otic tempex-ament find pleasure in 
looldng at the penis of a husband or lover-, in handling it, and kissing 
it. Prostitutes do this in the w-ay of business ; some chaste, passionate 
wives not thus volxmtai-ily. This is sexircely morbid, as the mammalia 

iMantegazza, in his discussion of this point, altliongh an ardent 
admirer of feminine beauty, decides that woman’s form is not, on the 
w-hole, more beautiful than man’s. See Appendix to Cap. IF of 
Fisiolotjia della Donna. 
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of most species smell and lick each otliera’ genitals. Probably primitive 
man did tbe same.’^ 

BrantOine (Vie des Dames Galantes, Di scours II) has some re- 
marks to much the same eifeet coneerning the difference between men, 
some of whom take no pleasure in seeing the private parts of their 
wives or mistresses, while others admii-e them and delight to kiss them, 

I must add that, however natural or legitimate the attraction of 
the sexual parts may be to either sex, the question of their purely 
sDsthetio beauty remains unaffected. 

Reniy de Gourmont, in a discussion of the mstlietio element in 
sexual beauty, considers that the invisibility of the sexual organs is 
the decisive fact in rendering -vvoinen more beautiful than men. “Sex, 
which is sometimes an advantage, is always a burden and always a 
flaw; it exists for the race and not for the individual. In the human 
male, and precisely because of his erect attitude, sex is the predom- 
inantly striking and visible fact, the point of attack in a struggle at 
close quarters, the point aimed at from a distance, an obstacle for the 
eye, whetlier regarded as a rugosity on the surface or as breaking the 
middle of a line. The harmony of the feminine body is thus geometric- 
ally much more perfect, especially when we consider the male and the 
female at the moment of desire when they present the most intense and 
natural expression of life. Then the woman, whose movements are all 
interior, or only visible by the undulation of her curves, preserves her 
full sestlietic value, while the man, as it w'ere, all at onee receding to- 
ward the primitive state of animality, seems to throw off all beauty 
and become reduced to the simple and naked condition, of a genital or- 
ganism.” (Remy de Gourmont, Physique de V Amour, p. 69.) Eemy de 
Gourmont proceeds, however, to point out that man has his revenge 
after a woman has become pregnant, and that, moreover, the propor- 
tions of the masculine body are more beautiful than those of the 
feminine body. 

The primary sexual characters of man and woman hare 
thus never at any time played a very large part in sexual 
allurement. With the growth, of culture, indeed, the very 
methods which had been adopted to call attention to the sex- 
ual organs were by a further development retained for the pur- 
pose of concealing them. From the first the secondary sexual 
characters have beeu a far more widespread method of sexual 
allurement than the primary sexual characters, and in the most 
civilized countries to-day they stiH con,stitute the most attrac- 
tive of such methods to the majority of the population. 
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The main secondary sexual characters in -woman and the 
which they present in beautiful and -well- developed persons are sum- 
marized as follows by Stratz, who in his book on the beauty of the body 
in woman sets forth the reasons for the characteristics here given; 


Delicate bony structure. 

Rounded forms and breasts. 
Broad pelvis. 

Long and abundant hail'. 

Low and narrow boundary of 
pubic hair. 

Sparse hair in armpit. 

ISTo hair on body. 

Delicate skin. 

Rounded skull. 

Small face. 

Large orbits. 

High and slender eyebrows. 

Low and small lower jaw. 

Soft transition from cheek to neck. 
Rounded neck. 

Slender wrist. 


(Small hand, with long index finger, 
Romided shoulders. 

Straight, small clavicle. 

Small and long thorax. 

Slander waist. 

Hollow sacrum. 

Prominent and domed nates. 
Sacral dimples. 

Rounded and thick thighs. 

Low and obtuse pubic arch. 

Soft contour of knee. 

Rounded calves. 

Slender ankle. 

Small toes. 

Long second and short flftli toe. 
Broad middle incisor teeth. 


(Stratz, Die Sohonheit des Weibliofien KSrpers, fourteenth edition, 
1003, p. 200. This statement agrees at most points with my o>vn 
exposition of the secondary sexual characters : Man and, Woman, fourth, 
edition, revised and enlarged,, 1904.) 


Tims we find, among most of the peoples of Eniope, Asia ^ 
and Africa, tlie chief continents of tire world, that the large 
hips and buttocks of women are commonly regarded as an im- 
portant feature of beauty. This secondary sexual character 
represents the most decided structural deviation of the fem- 
inine -type from the mascnline, a deviation demanded by the 
reproductive function of women, and in the admiration it 
arouses sexual selection is thus working in a line with natural 
selection. It cannot he said that, except in a very moderate 
degree, it has always been regarded as at the same time in a 
line witli claims of purely lestlietic beauty. The European 
artist frequently seeks to attenuate rather than accentuate the 
protuberant lines of the feminine hips, and it is noteworthy that 
the Japanese also regard small hips as beautiful. Nearly 
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everywhere else large hips and buttocks are regarded as a mark 
of beaut}^, and the average man is of tlris opinion even in the 
most {esthetic countries. The contrast of tliis exuberance with 
the more closely knit male form, the force of association, and 
the unquestionable fact that such development is the condition 
needed for healthy motherhood, have served as a basis for an 
ideal of sexual attractiveness which appeals to nearly all people 
more strongly than a more narrowly sesthetic ideal, which must 
inevitably be somewhat hermaphroditic in character. 

Broad hips, which involve a large pelvis, are necessarily 
a characteristic of the highest human races, because the races 
with the largest heads must be endowed also with the largest 
pelvis to enable their large heads to enter the world. The 
white race, according to Bacarisse, has the broadest sacrum, the 
yellow race coming next, the black race last. The white race 
is also stated to show the greatest curvature of the sacrum, the 
yellow race next, while the black race has the flattest sacrum.^ 
The black race thus possesses the least developed pelvis, 
the narrowest, and the flattest. It is certainly not an accidental 
coincidence tliat it is precisely among people of black race that 
we find a simulation of the large pelvis of the higher races 
admired and cultivated in the form of steatopygia. This is an 
enormously exaggerated development of tlie subcutaneous layer 
of fat which normally covers the buttocks and upper parts of the 
thighs in woman, and in this extreme form constitutes a Idnd 
of natural fatty tumor. Steatopygia cannot be said to exist, 
according to Deniker, unless the projection of the buttocks 
exceeds i per cent, of the individual’s height; it frequently 
equals 10 per cent. True steatopygia only exists among Bush- 
man and Hottentot women, and among the peoples who are by 
blood connected with them. An unusual development of the 
buttocks is, however, found among the Woloffs and many other 
African peoples.^ There can be no doubt that among the black 

1 For a discussion of the anthropology of the feminine pelvis, see 
PloBs and Bartels, Das Weib, bd. 1. Sec. VI. 

2 Floss and Bartels, loo. cit.j Deniker, Revue d’ Anthropologie, 
January 15, 1889, and Races of Man, p. 93. 
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peoples of Africa generally, whether true steatopygia exists 
among them or not, extreme gluteal development is regarded as 
a very important, if not the most important, mark of beauty, 
and Burton stated that a Somali man was supposed to choose 
his wife by ranging women in a row and selecting her who pro- 
jected farthest a tergal In Europe, it must be added, clothing 
enables this feature of beauty to be simulated. Even by some 
African peoples the posterior development has been made to 
appear still larger by the use of cushions, and in England in 
the sixteenth century we find the same practice well recognized, 
and the Blizahetlian dramatists refer to the %um-roll,” which 
in more recent times has become the bustle, devices which bear 
witness to what W atts, the painter, called “the persistent tend- 
ency to suggest that the most beautiful half of humanity is 
furnished with tails.”^ reality, as we see, it is simply a 
tendency, not to simulate an animal character, but to emphasize 
the most human and the most feminine of the secondary sexual 
characters, and therefore, from the sexual point of view, a 
beautiful feature. ^ 

Sometimes admiration for this characteristic is associated 
with admiration for marked obesity generally, and it may he 
noted tliat a somewhat greater degree of fatness may also be 
regarded as a feminine secondary sexual character. This ad- 
miration is specially marked among several of tire black peoples 
of Africa, and here to become a beauty a woman must, by 
drinking enormous quantities of milk, seek to become very fat. 
Sonnini noted that to some extent the same thing might he 
formd among the Mohammedan women of Egypt. After bright 
eyes and a soft, polished, hairless skin, an Egyptian woman, he 
stated, most desired to obtain emionpoint ; men admired fat 

1 Darwin. 

2 Gr. F. Watts, “On Taste in Dress,” 'Nineteenth Century, 1883. 

3 From medisBval times onwards there has been a tendency to 
treat the gluteal region with contempt, a tendency well marked in 
speech and custom among the lowest classes in Europe to-day, but 
not easily traceable in eloasie times. Diihi'en (Das Qesohlechtslehen in 
Nngland, bd. II, pp. 369 ef seq.) brings forward quotations from 
{Bathetic writers and others dealing with the beauty of this part of 
the body. 
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wmen and women sought to become fat. “The idea of a very 
fat woman/’ Sonnini adds, “is nearly always accompanied in 
Europe by that of softness of flesh, effacement of form, and 
defect of elasticity in the outlines. It would be a mistake thus 
to represent the women of Turkey in general, where all seek to 
become fat. It is certain that the women of the Bast, more 
favored by Fature, preserve longer than others the firmness of 
the flesh, and this precious property, joined to the freshness 
and whiteness of their skin, renders them very agreeable. It 
must be added that in no part of the world is cleanliness car- 
ried so far as by the women of the East.”^ 

The special characteristics of tlie feminine hips and but- 
tocks become conspicuous in walking and may be furtlier em- 
phasized by the special method of walking or carriage. The 
women of some southern countries are famous for the beauty 
of tlieir way of walk; “the goddess is revealed by her walk,” 
as Virgil said. In Spain, especially, among European countries, 
the walk very notably gives expression to the hips and buttocks. 
The spine is in Spain very curved, producing what is termed 
ensellure, or saddle-back — a characteristic which gives great 
flexibility to the back and prominence to the gluteal regions, 
sometimes slightly simulating steatopygia. The vibratory move- 
ment naturally produced by walking and sometimes artificially 
heightened thus becomes a trait of sexual beauty. Outside of 
Europe such vibration of the flanks and buttocks is more frankly 
displayed and cultivated as a sexual allurement. The Papuans 
are said to admire this vibratory movement of the buttocks in 
their women. Young girls are practiced in it by their mothers 
for hours at a time as soon as they have reached the age of 7 
or 8, and the Papuan maiden walks thus whenever she is in the 
presence of men, subsiding into a simpler gait when no men 
are present. In some parts of tropical Africa the women walk 
in this fashion. It is also known to the Egyptians, and by the 
Arabs is called ghung,^ As Mantegazza remarks, the essentially 

1 Sonnini, Voyage, eto., vo\. i, p. 308. 

spioss and Bartels, Das Weib, bd. 1, Sec. Ill; Mantegazza, 
Pisiologia della Dornia, Chapter III. 
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feminine chaxactei of tliis gait makes it a method of sexual 
allurement. It should be observed that it rests on feminine 
anatomical characteristics, and that the natural walk of a 
femininely developed woman is inevitably different from that 
of a man. 

In. an elaborate cliaoussion of beauty of movement Stratz sum- 
marizes tbe special oliaraoters of the gait in woman as follows: “A 
woman’s walk is oliiefly distinguished fro-m n mau’s by shorter steps, 
the more marked forward movement of the hips, the greater length of 
the phase of rest in relation to the phase of motion, and by the fact 
that the compensatory movements of the upper parts of the body are 
less powerfully supported by the action of the anna and. more by the 
revolution of the flanks. A man’s walk has a more pushing and active 
character, a woman’s a more rolling and passive character; while a 
man seems to seek to catch his fleeing eqfuilibrium, a woman seems to 
seek to preserve the equilibrium she has reached .... A woman’s 
walk is beautiful when it shows the definitely feminine and rolling 
character, with the greatest predominance of the moment of extension 
over that of flexion.” (Stratz, Die SohonJieit das Weibliohen Korpers, 
fourteenth edition, p. 275.) 

An occasional development of the idea of sexual beauty 
as associated with developed hips is found in the tendency 
to regard the pregnant woman as tire most beautiful type. 
Stratz observes that a woman artist once remarked to him that 
since motherhood is the final aim of woman, and a 'woman 
reaches her full flowering period in pregnancy, she ought to be 
most beautiful when pregnant. This is so, Stratz replied, if 
the period of her full physical bloom chances to correspond with 
the early months of pregnancy, for with the onset of pregnancy 
metabolism is heightened, the tissues become active, the tone of 
the skin softer and brighter, the breasts firmer, so that the charm 
of fullest bloom is increased until the mom.ent when the 
expansion of the womb begins to destroy tire harmony of the 
form. At one period of European culture, however, — at a 
moment and among a people not very sensitive to the most 
exquisite sesthetic sensations, — tire ideal of beauty has even 
involved the character of advanced pregnancy. Irr northern 
Europe during the centuries immediately preceding the Eenais- 
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sance ihe ideal of baaiitj^ as we may see by tbe pictures of tlie 
time, was a pregnant woman, with protuberant abdomen and 
body more or less extended backward. This is notably apparent 
in the work of the Van Eycks: in tile Eve in the Brussels 
Gallery; in the wife of Arnolfini in the highly finished por- 
trait group in the National Gallery; even tire virgins in the 
great masterpiece of the Van Eycks in hlie Cathedral at Ghent 
assume the type of the pregnant woman. 

“Tlirough all the middle ages do-wn to Diirer and Cranach,” q^uite 
truly remarks Laura Marliolm (as quoted hy I. Blooh, Beitrdge gur 
JEtiologia der Psychopatliia Seaoualis, Teil I, p. 154), “we find a very 
peculiar type which has falsely been regarded as one of merely ascetic 
oliaractor. It represents quiet, peaceful, and cheerful faces, full of in- 
nocence; tall, slender, young figures; the shoulders still scanty; the 
breasts small, with slender legs beneath their garments; and round 
the upper part of the body clothing that is tight almost to the point 
of ooustriotion. The waist comes just under the bosom, and from this 
point the broad skirts in folds give to the most feminine part of the 
feminine body full and absolutely unhampered power of movement and 
expansion. Tho womanly belly even in saints and virgins is very pro- 
nounced in the carriage of the body and clearly protuberant beneath 
the clothing. It is the maternal function, in sacred and profane figures 
alike, which marks the whole type — indeed, the whole conception — of 
woman.” For a brief period tliis fashion reappeared in the eighteenth 
century, and women wore pads and otlier devices to increase the size 
of the abdomen. 

With the Renaissance this ideal of beauty disappeared from 
art. But in real life we still seem to trace its survival in 
the fashion for tliat class of garments which involved an im- 
mense amount of expansion below the waist and secured such 
expansion by the use of whalebone hoops and similar devices. 
The Elizabetham farthingale was such a garment. This was 
originally a Spanish invention, as indicated by the name (from 
verdugardoj provided with hoops) , and reached England through 
Prance. We find the fashion at its most extreme point in the 
fashionable dress, of Spain in the seventeenth century, such as 
it has been immortalized by Velasquez. In England hoops died 
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otit during tlie reign of George III but were reyived for a time 
half a centary later^ in the Victorian crinolineG 

Only second to the pelvis and its integuments as a second* 
ary sexual character in woman we must place the hreasts.2 
Among- barbarous and civilized peoples the beauty of the breast 
is usually highly esteemed. Among Europeans, indeed, the im- 
portance of this region is so highly esteemed that the general 
rule against the exposure of the body is in its favor abrogated, 
and the breasts are the only portion of the body, in the narrow 
sense, which a European lady in full dress is allowed more or 
less to uncover. Moreover, at various periods and notably in 
the eighteenth century, women naturally deficient in this re- 
spect have sometimes worn artificial busts made of wax. Sav- 
ages, also, sometimes show admiration for this part of the body, 
and in the Papuan folk-tales, for instance, the sole distinguish- 
ing mark of a beautiful woman is breasts that stand up.^ On 
the other hand, various savage peoples even appear to regard 
the development of the breasts as ugly and adopt devices for 
flattening this pai’t of the hody.^ The feeling that prompts 
this practice is not unlcnown in modern Europe, for the Bul- 
garians are said to regard developed breasts as ugly; in 
medimval Europe, indeed, the general ideal of feminine slen- 
derness was opposed to developed breasts, and the garments 
tended to compress them. But in a very high degree of civil- 
ization this feeling is unknown, as, indeed, it is unknown to 
most barbarians, and the beauty of a woman’s breasts, and of 

1 Blooh brings together various interesting qnotations concerning 
the farthingale and the crinoline. {Beitrage mr Mtiologie der Psycho- 
pathia SexuaMs, Teil I, p. 156.) He states that, like most other feminine 
fashions in dress, it was certainly invented by prostitutes. 

2 The racial variations in tlie form and . character of the breasts 
are great, and there are considerable variations even among Bnropeans. 
Even as regards the latter onr knowledge is, however, still very vague 
and incomplete; there is here a fruitful field for the medical anthro- 
pologist. Ploss and Bartels have brought together the existing data 
(Das Weib, bd. I, See. VIII). Strata also discusses the subject (Die 
Sohonkeit das Weihliohen Kdrpers, Chapter X) . 

8 Gamhridge Anthropological Empedition to Torres Straits, vol. v, 

p. 28. 

A These devices are dealt with and illustrations given by Ploss and 
Bartels, Das Weib (loo. cit.). 
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any natural or artificial object whieb suggests the gracious 
curves of tlie bosom, is a universal source of pleasure. 

The casual vision of a girl’s breasts may, in the chastest youth, 
evoke a strange perturbation. {Cf., e.g., a passage in an early chapter 
of Marcello Tina 3 fr 6 ’s La Maiaon du Pioh6.) ' We need not regard this 
feeling as of purely sexual origin; and in addition even to the ffisthetio 
element it is probably founded to some extent on a reminiscence of the 
earliest associations of life. This element of early association was very 
well set forth long ago hy Erasmus Darwin; — 

“When the babe, soon after it is born into this cold world, is 
applied to its mother’s bosom, its sense of perceiving warmth is first 
agreeably affected; next its sense of smell is delighted with the odor 
of her milk; then its taste is gratified by the flavor of it; afterward 
the appetites of hunger and of tliirat afford pleasure by the possession 
of their object, and by the subsequent digestion of the aliment; and, 
last, the sense of touch is delighted by the softness and smoothness of 
the milky fountain, the source of such variety of happiness. 

“All these various kinds of pleasure at length become associated 
with the form of the niothei‘’s breast, which the infant embraces with 
its hands, presses with its lips, and watches with its eyes; and thus 
acquires more accurate ideas of the form of its mother’s bosom than 
of the odor, flavor, and warmth which it perceives by its other senses. 
And hence at our maturer years, when any object of vision is presented 
to us which hy its wavy or spiral lines hears any similitude to the 
form of the female bosom, whether it be found in a landscape with 
soft gradations of raising and descending surface, or in the forms of 
some antique vases, or in other works of the pencil or the chisel, we 
feel a general glow of delight which seems to influence all our senses ; 
and if the object be not too large we experience an attraction to em- 
brace it with our lips as we did in onr early infancy the bosom of our 
mothers.” (E. Darwin, Zoonomia, 1800, vol. i, p. 174.) 

The general admiration accorded to developed breasts 
and a developed pelvis is evidenced by a practice which, as em- 
bodied in the corset, is all bnt universal in many European 
countries, as well as the extra-European countries inhabited by 
the white race, and in one form or another is by no means un- 
known to peoples of other than the white race. 

The tightening of the waist girth was little known to the 
Greeks of the best period, but it was practiced the Greeks 
of the decadence and by them transmitted to the Eomans; 
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there are many references in Latin literature to this practice 
and the ancient physician wrote against it in the same sense 
as modern doctors. So far as Christian Europe is concerned it 
would appear that the corset arose to gratify an ideal of ascetic- 
ism rather than of sexual allurement. The , hodice in early 
mediasval days bound and compressed the breasts and thus 
tended to efface the specifically feminine character of a 
woman’s body. G-raduaUy, however, the bodice was displaced 
downward, and its effect, nltimately, was to render the breasts 
more prominent instead of effacing them. hTot only does the 
corset render the breasts more prominent; it has the further 
effect of displacing the breathing activity of the lungs in an 
upward direction, the advantage from the point of sexual 
allurement thus gained being that additional attention is drawn 
to the bosom from the respiratory movement thus imparted to 
it. So marked and so constant is this artificial respiratory 
effect, under the influence of the waist compression habitual 
among civilized women, that until recent years it was commonly 
supposed that there is a real and fundamental difference in 
breathing between men and women, that women’s breathing is 
thoracic and men’s abdominal. It is now known that under 
natural and healthy conditions there is no such difference, hit 
that men and women breathe in a precisely identical manner, 
The corset may thus be regarded as the chief instrument of 
sexual allurement which the armory of costume supplies to a 
woman, for it furnishes her with a method of heightening at 
once her two chief sexual secondary characters, tlie bosom 
above, the hips and buttocks below. We cannot be surprised 
that all the scientific evidence in the world of the evil of the 
corset is powerless not merely to cause its abolition, but even 
to secure the general adoption of its comparatively harmless 
modifications. 

Several boolcs have been written on the history of the corset. 
LSoty (Le Oorsei d, travers les Ages, 1893) accepts Bouvier’s diviaion 
of the phases through which the corset has passed: (1) the hands, or 
fascire, of Greek and Rodman ladies; (2) period of transition during 
greater part of middle ages, classic traditions still subsisting; (3) end 
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of middle ages and beginning of Renaissance, when tight bodices were 
worn; (4) the period of whalebone bodices, from middle of sixteenth 
to end of eighteenth centuries; (5) the period of the modern corset. 
We hear of embroidered girdles in Homer. Even in Rome, however, 
the fascise were not in general use, and were chiefly employed either to 
support the breasts or to compress their excessive development, and 
then called wiamillaire. The aoim was a girdle, worn usually round 
tlie hips, especially by young girls. The modern corset is a combina- 
tion of the fascia and the izona. It was at the end of the fourteenth 
century that Isabeau of Bavaria introduced the custom of showing the 
breasts imoovered, and tlie word “corset” was then used for the first 
time. 

Stratz, in his ProAtenkleidung (pp. 366 et seq,), and in his 
Sdhonlmt des WeihlicUen Eorpers, (Dliapters VIII, X, and XYI, also deals 
with the corset, and illustrates the results of compression on the body. 
Eor a surmnary of the evidence concerning the difference of respiration 
in man and woman, its causes and results, see Havelock Ellis, Man 
mi Woman, fourth edition, 1904, pp. 228-244. With reference to the 
probable influence of the corset and unsuitable clothing generally dur- 
ing early life in impeding the development of the mammary glands, 
causing inability to siuokle properly, and thus increasing infant mortal- 
ity, see especially a paper by Professor Bollinger [Oorrespondem-blatt 
Deutsah. Q-esell, Anthropologie, October, 1899). 

The compression caused by the corset, it must be added, is not 
usually realized or known by those who wear it. Tims, Riishton Parker 
and Hugh Smith found, in two independent series of measurements, that 
the waist measurement was, on the average, two inches less over the 
corset than round the naked waist; “the great majority seemed quite 
unaware of the fact.” In one case the difference was as much as five 
inches. {British Medical Journal, September 16 and 22, 1900.) 

The breasts and the developed hips are characteristics ol 
women and are indications of functional effectiveness as well 
as sexual allurement. Another prominent sexual character 
which belongs to man, and is not obviously an index of func- 
tion, is furnished by the hair on the face. The beard may be 
regarded as purely a sexual adornment, and thus comparable to 
the somewhat similar growth on the heads of many male ani- 
mals. From this point of view its history is interesting, for it 
illustrates the tendency with increase of civilization not' merely 
to dispense with sexual allurement in the primary sexual or- 
gans, but even to disregard tliose growths which would appear 
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to have been developed solely to act as sexual allurements. Tbe 
cultivation of the beard belongs peculiarly to barbarous races. 
Among these races it is frequently regarded as the most sacred 
and beautiful part of the person, as an object to swear by, an 
object to which the slightest insult must be treated as deadly. 
Holding such a position, it must doubtless act as a sexual al- 
lurement. ''Allah has specially created an angel in Hearen,” it 
is said in the Arabian Nights, "who has no other occupation 
than to sing the praises of the Creator for giving a beard to men 
and long hair to women.” The sexual character of the beard 
and the other hirsute appendage is significantly indicated by 
the fact that the ascetic spirit in Christianity has always sought 
to minimize or to hide the hair. Altogether apart, however, 
from this religious influence, civilization tends to be opposed 
to the growth of hair on the masculine face and especially to 
the beard. It is part of the well-marked tendency with civiliza- 
tion to the abolition of sexual differences. We find this general 
tendency among the Greeks and Romans, and, on the whole, 
with certain variations and fluctuations of fashion, in modern 
Europe also. Schopenhauer frequently referred to this dis- 
appearance of the heard as a mark of civilization, “a barometer 
of culture.”^ The absence of facial hair heightens aesthetic 
beauty of form, and is not felt to remove any substantial sex- 
ual attraction. 

That even the Egyptians regarded the be-ard as a mark of beauty 
and an object of veneration is shown by the fact that the priests wore 
it long and cut it off in grief (Herodotus, Euterpe, Chapter XXXVI). 
The respect with whioli the heard was regarded among the ancient 
Hebrews is indicated in the narrative (II Samuel, Chapter X) which 
tells how, when David sent his servants to King Tlanun the latter 
shaved off half their beards; they were too ashamed to return in this 
condition, and remained at Jericho until their beards bad grown again. 
A passage in Ordericus Vitalis {Eoolesiastical History, Book VIII, 
Chapter X) is interesting both as regards the fashions of the twelfth 
oentuiy in England and Normandy and the feeling that prompted 
Ordericus. Speaking of the men of his time, he wrote: “The forepart 

1 See, e.g., Parerga unci Paralipomena, hd. 1, p. 1S9, and bd. 2, p. 
482. Moll has also discussed this point {Unte?-swohungen uber Me 
Libido Searualis, bd. 1, pp. 384 et seq.). 
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of their head is bare after the maimer of thieves, -while at the back 
theynourish long hair like harlots. In former times penitents, captives 
and pilgrims usually went nnshaved and wore long beards, as an out- 
ward mark of their penance or captivity or pilgrimage, Now almost 
all the world wear crisped hair and beards, carrying on their faces the 
token of their filthy lust like stinking goats. Their locks are curled 
with hot irons, and instead of wearing caps they bind their heads with 
fillets. A knight seldom appears in public with his head uncovered, 
and properly shaved, according to the apostolic precept (I Corinthians, 
Chapter XI, verses 7 and 14).” 

We have seen iliat there is good, reason for assuming a 
certain fundamental tendency whereby the most various peo- 
ples of the world, at all events in the person of their most in- 
telligent members, recognize and. accept a common ideal of 
feminine beauty, so that to a certain extent beauty may be said 
to have an objectively msthetic basis. We have further found 
that tills Ecsthetic human ideal is modified, and very variously 
modified in different countries and even in the same country 
at different periods, by a tendency, prompted by a sexual im- 
pulse which is not necessarily in harmony with sesthetic cannons, 
to emphasize, or even to repress, one or other of the prominent 
secondary sexnal characters of the body. We now come to 
another tendency which is apt to an even greater extent to 
limit the cultivation of the purely sesthetic ideal of beauty: 
the influences of national or racial type. 

To the average man of every race the woman who most 
completely embodies the type of his race is usually the most 
beautiful, and even mutilations and deformities often have 
their origin, as Humboldt long since pointed out, in tlie effort 
to accentuate the racial type.i. Eastern women possess by 

I Speaking of some South American tribes, he remarks {Travels, 
Engiisii transiations, 1814, voi. iii. p. 236) that they “have as great an 
antipathy to the beard as the Eastern nations hoid it in reverence. 
This antipathy is derived from the same source as the prediiection for 
fiat foreheads, which is seen in so singular a manner in the statues of 
the Aztec heroes and divinities. Nations attach the idea of beauty to 
eveiytliing which particularly characterizes tlieir own physical confor- 
mation, tlieir natural physiognomy.” See also Westermarck, History 
of Marriage, p. 261. Ripley {Races of Europe, pp. 49, 202) attaches 
much importance to the sexual selection founded on a tendency of this 
kind. 
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nature large and. conap ienous eyes, and this cliaracteristic they 
seek stiU further to heighten by art. The Ainu are the hairiest 
of races, and there is nothing which they consider so beautiful 
as hair. It is difficult to bo sexually attracted to persons who 
are fundamentally unlike ourselves in racial constitution.^ 

It frequently happens tliat tliis admiration for racial char- 
acteristics leads to the idealization of features which are far 
removed from {esthetic beauty. The firm and rounded breast is 
certainly a feature of beauty, but among many of the black 
peoples of Africa the breasts fall at a very early period, and 
here we sometimes find that the hanging breast is admired as 
beautiful. 

The African Baganda, the Rev. J. Rosooc states {Journal of tlie 
A/nthropologioal Institute, January- June, 1002, p. 72), admire hanging 
breasts , to such an extent that their young women tie them down in 
Order to hasten the arrival of this condition. 

"The moat remarkable trait of beauty in the East,” wrote Scmnini, 
“is to have large black e3'es, and nature has made this a oharaoteristio 
sign of the women of these countries. But, not content with this, 
the women of Egypt wish their eyes to be still larger and blacker, To 
attain this Mussulmans, Jewesses, and Christians, rich, and poor, all 
tint their eyelids with galena. They also blacken the lashes (as 
Juvenal tells us the Roman ladies did) and mark the angles of the ej’a 
so that the ftssure appears larger.’’ (Sotmini, Voyage dans la Haute 
et Basse Egypte, 1709, vol. i, p. 290.) Kohl is thus only used hy the 
women who have what the Arabs call “natural kohl.” Aa Rlindera 
Petrie has found, the women of the so-called “New Race,” between the 
Sixth and tenth dynasties of ancient Egj'pt, need galena and malachite 
for painting tlieir faces. Jewish women in the days of the prophets 
painted their eyes with kohl, as do some Hindu women today. 

“The Ainu have a gi-eat affection for their beards. They regard 
them as a sign of manhood and strength and consider them aa espe- 
cially handsome. Tliey look upon them, indeed, as a great and highly 
prized treasure.’ ( J. Batchelor, The Ainu emd their Folklore, p. 162.) 

A great many theories have been put forward to explain the 
Chinese fashion of compressing and deforming the foot. The Chinese 


1 “Differences of race are irreducible,” Abel Hermant remarks 
{Confession d’un Enfant d’Eier, p. 209), “and between two beings who 
love each other they cannot fail to produce exceptional and instructive 
reactions. In the first superficial ebullition of love, indeed, nothing not- 
able may be manifested, but in a fairly short time the two lovers, in- 
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are great admirers of the feminine foot, and show extreme sexual sensi- 
tiveness in regard to it. Cliinese women naturally possess very small 
feet, and the main reason for binding them is probably to be found 
in the desire to make them still smaller. (See, e.g., Stratz, Die 
FrauettUeidmig, 1904, p. 101.) 

An mteresting question, -whidi in part finds its exiilana- 
tion liere and is of considerable significance from the point of 
view of sexual selection, concems the relative admiration be- 
stowed on blondes and brunettes. The question is not, indeed, 
one which is entirely settled by racial characteristics. There 
is something to he said on the matter from the objective stand- 
point of Eesthetie considerations. Stratz, in a chapter on beauty 
of coloring in woman, points out that fair hair is more beauti- 
ful because it harmonizes better with the soft outlines of 
woman, and, one may add, it is more brilliantly conspicuous ; a 
golden object looks larger than a black object. The hair of the 
armpit, also, Stratz considers should be light. On the other 
hand, the pubic hair should be dark in order to emphasize the 
breadth of tlie pelvis and tlie obtusity. of the angle between the 
mons veneris and the thighs. The eyebrows and eyelashes 
should also be dark in order to increase the apparent size of 
the orbits, Stratz adds that jimong many thonsand women he 
has only seen one who, together with an otherwise perfect form, 
has also possessed these excellencies in the highest measure. 
With an equable and matt complexion she had blonde, very 
long, smooth hair, with sparse, blonde, and euiiy axillary hair; 
but, although her eyes were blue, the e3febrows and eyelashes 
were black, as also was the not overdeveloped pubic hair.^ 

We may accept it as fairly certain that, so far as any ob- 
jective standard of msthetic beauty is recognizable, that stand- 
ard involves the supremacy of the fair type of woman. Such 
supremacy in beauty has doubtless been further supported by 

nately hostile, in striving to approach each other strike against an in- 
visible partition which separates them. Their sensibilities are divergent; 
everything in each shocks the other; even their anatomical conforma- 
tion, even the language of their gestures; all is foreign.” 

1 0. H. Stratz, Die Salionheit des WmbUohen Eo^gm, fourteenth 
edition. Chapter XII. 
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the fact that in most Buxopean eomitries the ruling caste the 
aristocratic class, whose superior energy has brought it to the 
top, is somewhat blonder than the average population. 

The main cause, however, in determining tlie relative 
amount of admiration accorded in Enrope to blondes and to 
brunettes is tbe fact that the population of Europe must be 
regarded as predominantly fair, and that onr conception of 
beauty in feminine coloring is influenced by an instinctive de- 
sire to seek this type in its finest forms. In the north of 
Europe there can, of course, be no question concerning the pre- 
dominant fairness of the population, but in portions of the 
centre and especially in the south it may be considered a ques- 
tion. It must, however, be remembered that the white popula- 
tion occupying all the shores of the Mediterranean have the 
black peoples of Africa immediately to the south of them, 
They have been liable to come in contact with the black peoples 
and in contrast with them they have tended not only to be 
more impressed with their own whiteness, but to appraise still 
more highly its blondest manifestations as representing a type 
the farthest removed from the negro. It must he added that 
the northerner who comes into the south is apt to overestimate 
the darloiess of the sontlierner because of the extreme fairness 
of his own people. The differences are, however, less extreme 
tlian we are apt to suppose; there axe more dark people in fire 
north than we commonly assume, and more fair people in the 
south. Thus, if we take Italy, we find in its fairest part, 
Venetia, according to Easeri, that there are 8 per cent, com- 
munes in which fair hair predominates, 81 per cent, in which 
brown predominates, and only 11 per cent, in which black 
predominates; as we go farther south black hair becomes more 
prevalent, but there are in most provinces a few communes in 
which fair hair is not only frequent, but even predominant. It 
is somewhat the same with light eyes, which are also most 
abundant in Venetia and decrease to a slighter extent as we go 
south. It is possible that in former days thd blondes prevailed 
to a greater degree than to-day in the south of Europe. Among 
the Berbers of the Atlas Mountains, who are probably allied to 
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the South Eui’opeans, there appears to be a taiiiy considerable 
propoi'tion of blondes, ^ while on the other hand there is some 
reason to believe tliat blondes die out under the iniiuenee of 
civilization as well as of a hot climate. 

However this may be, the European admiration for blondes 
dates back to early classic times. Gods and men in Homer 
would appear to be frequently described as fair.2 Venus is 
nearly always blonde, as was Milton’s Eve. Lucian refers to 
women who dye tlieir hair. The Greek sculptors gilded the 
hair of their statues, and the figurines in many eases show very 
fair hair.3 The Eoman custom of dyeing the hair light, as 
Renier has shown, was not due to the desire to be like the fair 
Germans, and when Rome fell it would appear that the custom 
of dyeing the hair persisted, and never died out ; it is mentioned 
by Anselm, who died at the beginning of the twelfth century, ^ 

In the poetry of the people m Italy brunettes, as we should 
expect, receive much commendation, though even here the 
blondes are preferred. When we turn to the painters and poets 
of Italy, and the esstlietic writers on beauty from the Renais- 
sance onward, the admiration for fair hair is unqualified, 
though there is no correspondingly unanimous admiration for 
blue eyes. Angelico and most of the pre-Raphaehte artists usu- 
ally painted their women with flaxen and light-golden hair, 
which often became brown with the artists of the Renaissance 
period. Eiienzuola, in his admirable dialogue on feminine 
beauty, says that a woman’s hair should be like gold or honey 


1 See, e.g., Sergi, The Mediterranean Raoe, pp. 59-76. 

2 Sei'gi {The Mediterranean Race, Cliapter I), by an analysis of 
Homer’s color epitliets, argues tliat in very few cases do they involve 
fairness; but liis attempt scarcely seems successful, although most of 
these epithets are undoubtedly vague and involve a certain range of 
possible color. 

s Lechat’s study of the numerous realistic colored statues recently 
discovered in Greece (summarized in Zentralblatt fiir Anthropologie, 
1904, lit. 1, p. 22) shows that with few exceptions the hair is fair. 

iHenier, II Tipo Rstetioo, pp. 127 et seq. In another hook, Les 
Femmes Blondes selon les Peinires de I’Ecole de Vendse, par deux Veni- 
tiens (one of these “Venetians” being Armand Basohet) , is brought to- 
gether much information concerning the preference for blondes in litera- 
ture, together with a great many of the recipes anciently used for 
making the hair fair. 
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or the rays of the sim. Lixiigini alsoj in his Lilro- della helh 
Donna, says that hair must be golden. So also thought Pe- 
trarch and Ariosto. There is, however, no corresponding predi- 
lection among these writers for blue eyes. Firenzuola said 
that the eyes must be dark, though not black. Luigini said 
that they must be bright and black. Fiphus had previously 
said that the eyes should be ‘'Tslack like those of Venus” and 
the skin ivory, even a little brown. He mentions that Aviceniia 
bad praised the mixed, or gray eye. 

In France and other northern countries die admiration for 
very fair hair is just as marked as in Italy, and dates back to 
the earliest ages of which we have a record. “Even before the 
thirteenth century,” remarks Houdoy, in his very interesting 
study of feminine beauty in northern France during mediEeval 
times, “and for men as well as for women, fair hair was an 
essential condition of beauty; gold is the term of comparison 
almost exclusively usecl.”^ He mentions that in the Acta Sanc- 
torum it is stated that Saint Godelive of Bruges, though other- 
wise beautiful, had black hair and eyebrows and was hence 
contemptuously called a crow. In the Qhanson de Roland and 
all the French mediaeval poems the eyes are invariably 
vairs. This epithet is somewhat vague. It comes from variiis, 
and signifies mixed, which Houdoy regards as showing vaiions 
irradiations, the same quality which later gave rise to the term 
iris to describe the pupillary membrane. ^ Vair would thus 
describe not so much the color of the eye as its brilliant and 
sparkling qirality. While Houdoy may have been correct, it 
still seems probable that the eye described as vair was usually 
assuniecl to be “various” in color also, of the kind we commonly 
call gi'ay, which is usually applied to blue eyes encircled with 
a ring of faintly sprinkled brown pigment. Such eyes are fairly 
typical of northern France and frequently beautiful. That this 
was the ease seems to be clearly indicated by the fact that, as 
Houdoy himself points out, a few centuries later the vair eye 

1 J. Houdoy, La BeaiitS des Femmes dans la Littirature et dam 
VArt du Xlle au XVIe SUole, 1876, pp. 32 et seq. 

2 Houdoy, op. cit., pp. 41 et seq. 
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was regarded as vert^ aud green eyes were celebrated as tlie most 
beautiful.! The etymology was false, but a false etymology will 
hardly suffice to eliauge an ideal. At the Eeuaissance Jehaa 
Lemaire, when describing Venus as the type of beauty, speaks 
of her green eyes, and Ronsard, a little later, sang : 

''ISToir je veux I’ceil et brun le teint, 

Bien que I’mil verd toute la Rrance adore.” 

Early in the sixteenth century Brantome quotes some lines 
current in Prance, Spain, and Italy according to which a woman 
should have a white skin, but black e3^es and eyebrows, and adds 
tliat personally he agrees with the Spaniard that “a. brunette 
is sometimes equal to a hlonde,”^ but there is also a marked ad- 
miration for green eyes in Spanish literature; not only in the 
typical description of a Spanish beauty in the Oelestina, (Act. I) 
are the eyes green, but Cervantes, for exajnple, when referring 
to the beautiful eyes of a woman, frequently speaks of them as 
green. 

It would thus appear that in Continental Europe generally, 
from south to north, there is a fair uniformity of opinion as 
regards the pigmentary type of feminine beauty. Such varia- 
tion as exists seemingly involves a somewhat greater degree 
of darkness for the southern beauty in harmony with the 
greater racial darkness of the southerner, but the variatio-ns 
fluctuate within a narrow range; the extremely dark type is 
always excluded, and so it would seem probable is the extremely 
fair type, for blue eyes have not, on the whole, been considered 
to form part of the admired type. 

If we turn to England no serious modification of this com 
elusion is called for. Beauty is still fair. Indeed, the very 
word “fair” in England itself means beautiful. That in the 
seventeenth century it was generally held essential that beautj* 
should he blonde is indicated by a passage in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, where Burton argues that “golden hair was ever 


IHoudoy, op. oit., p. 83. 

2Brant0me, Yie des Dames Oalantes, Discours II. 
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in gi'eat account/-’ arid quotes many examples from classic and 
more modern literature.^ That this remains the case is suffl. 
ciently evidenced by the fact that the ballet and chorus on the 
EngKsli stage wear yellow -wigs, and the heroine of the stage 
is blonde^ while the female villain of melodrama is a brunette. 

While, however, this admiration of fairness as a mark of 
heanty Tmqnestionahly prevails in England, I do not think it 
can he said — as it probably can be said of the neighboring and 
closely allied country of Erance — ^that the most beautiful 
women belong to the fairest group of the community. In most 
parts of Europe the coarse and nnbeantifnl plebeian type tends 
to be very dark; in England it tends to be very fair. England 
is, however, some-what fairer generally than most parts of 
Europe; so that, while it may he said that a very beautiful 
woman in Erance or in Spain may belong to the blondest sec- 
tion of the community, a very beantifnl woman in England, 
even though of the same degree o-f hlondness as her Conti- 
nental sister, will not belong to the extremely blonde section 
of the English community. It thus comes about that when we 
are in northei'n Erance we find that gray eyes, a very fair but 
yet -unfreckled complexion,, brown hair, finely molded featui’es, 
and highly sensitive facial expression combine to constitute a 
type which is more beautiful than any other we meet in France, 
and it belongs to the fairest section of the Erench population, 
When we cross over to England, however, unless we go to a 
so-called “Celtic” district, it is hopeless to seek among the 
blondest section of the community for any such beautiful and 
refined type. The English beautiful w'-omau, though she may 
still, be fair, is by no means very fair, and from the English 
standpoint she may even sometimes appear somewhat dark:^ 
In determining what I call the index of pigmentation — or de- 
gree of flardcness of the eyes and hair — of different groups in 
the USTational Portrait Gallery I found that the “famous beau- 

1 Ana-tomy of MelcmoTioly, Pai-t III, Seo. II, Mem. II, Subs, 11. 

2 It is signifloant that Burton (Anatomy of MelanoJioly, loo, ait.), 
■while praising golden hair, also argues that “of all eyes black are most 
amiable,” quoting many examples to this effect from classic and later 
literature. 
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ties” (my own personal criterion of beauty not being taken into 
account) was Bomewliat nearer to the dark than to the light end 
of the scale. ^ If we consider, at random, individual instances of 
famous English beauties they are not extremely fair. Lady 
Venetia Stanley, in the early seventeenth century, who became 
the wife of Sir Kenelm Digby, was somewhat dark, with brown 
hair and eyebrows. Mrs. Overall, a little later in the same 
century, a Lancashire woman, the wife of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, was, says Aubrey, “the greatest beauty in her time in 
England,” though very wanton, with “the loveliest eyes that 
were ever seen^’; if we may trust a ballad given by Aubrey she 
was dark with black hair. The Gunnings, the famous beauties 
of the eighteenth century, were not extremely fair, and Lady 
Hamilton, the most characteristic type of English beauty, had 
blue, brown-flecked eyes and dark chestnut hair. Coloration is 
only one of the elements of beauty, though an important one. 
Other things being equal, the most blonde is most beautiful; 
but it so happens that among the races of Great Britain the 
other things are very frequently not equal, and that, notwith- 
standing a conviction ingrained in the language, with us the 
fairest of women is not always the “fairest.” So magical, how- 
ever, is the effect of brilliant coloring that it serves to keep 
alive in popular opinion an unqualified belief in the universal 
European creed of the beauty of blondness. 

We have seen that underlying the conception of beauty, 
more especially as it manifests itself in woman to man, are to 
be found at least three fundamental elements : First there is 
the general beauty of the species as it tends to culminate in 
the white peoples of European origin ; then there is the beauty 
due to the full development, or even exaggeration of the sex- 
ual and more especially the seeondarj' sexual characters; and 
last there is the beauty due to the complete embodiment of the 
particular racial or national type. To make the analysis fairly 
complete must be added at least one other factor: the influ- 
ence of individual taste. Every individual, at all events in 

1 “Relative Abilities of the Fair and the Dark,” Monthlj/ Review, 
August, 1901; cf. H. Ellis. .A Study of British Genim, p. 215. 
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civilization, within certain narrow limits, builds up a feminine 
ideal of his own, in part on the basis of his own special organ- 
ization and its demands, in part on the actual accidental attrac- 
tions he has experienced. It is unnecessary to emphasize the 
existence of this factor, which has always to be taken into 
account in every consideration of sexual selection in civilized 
man. But its variations are numerous and in impassioned lov- 
ers it may even lead to the idealization of features which are in 
reality the reverse of beautiful. It may be said of many a Tnar i^ 
as d’Annunzio says of the hero of his Trionfo della Morte in 
relation to the woman he loved, tliat 'die felt himself bound to 
her by the real qualities of her body, and not only by those 
which were most beautiful, but specially by those which were 
least heauiifuV’ (tlie novelist italicizes these words), so that Lis 
attention was fixed upon her defects, and emphasized them, 
thus arousing within himself an impetuous state of desire. 
Without invoking defects, however, there are endless personal 
variations which may all be said to come within the limits of 
possible beauty or charm. “There are no two women," as 
Stratz remarks, “who in exactly the same way stroke hack a 
rebellious lock from their brows, no two who hold the hand in 
greeting in exactly the same way, no two who gather up their 
skirts as they walk with exactly the same movement.”! Among 
the multitude of minute differences — which yet can be seen 
and felt — the beholder is variously attracted or repelled ac- 
cording to his own individual idiosyncrasy, and the operations 
■of sexual selection are effected accordingly. 

Another factor in the constitution of the ideal of beauty, 
but one perhaps exchrsively found under civilized conditions, is 
the love of the unusual, the remote, the exotic. It is commonly 
stated that rarity is admired in beauty. This is not strictly 
true, except as regards combinations and characters which vary 
only in a very slight degree from the generally admired type. 
"Jucundum nihil est quod non reficit variaias/' according to the 
saying of Puhlilius Syrus. The greater nervous restlessness 


1 Stratz, Die Sohdnheii des WeitUohen Korpers, p. 217. 
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and sensibility of civilization heightens this tendency^ which 
is not infrequently found also among men of artistic genius. 
One may refer, for instance, to Baudelaire’s profound admira- 
tion, for the mulatto type of heauty.^ In every great centre of 
civilization the national ideal of beauty tends to he somewhat 
modified in exotic directions, and foreign ideals, as well as for- 
eign fashions, become preferred to those that are native. It is 
significant of this tendency that when, a few years since, an 
enterjirising Parisian journal hung in its salk the portraits of 
one hundred and thirty-one actresses, etc., and invited the votes 
of the public by ballot as to the most beautiful of them, not one 
of the three women who came out at the head of the poll was 
French. A dancer of Belgian origin (Cleo de Merode) was by 
far at the head with over 3000 votes, followed by an American 
from San Francisco (Sybil Sanderson), and then a Polish 
woman. 


1 Bloch [Beitriigi mr Miologie der PsgGliopatlm Bemalis, Tell 11, 
pp. 261 et seg,] brings together some facts bearing on the admiration 
to negresses in Paris and elsewhere. 



Beauty not the Sole Element in the Sexual Appeal of Vision- 
Movement — The Mirror — Nareissism — Pygmalionism — Mixoaoopy—Thg 
Indifference of Women to Blale Beauty — The Signifioance of Woman’s 
Admiration of Strength — The Spectacle of Strength is a Tactile Quality 
made Visible. 

OuE discussion of the sensory element of vision, in human 
sexual selection has been mainly an attempt to disentangle the 
chief elements of beauty in so far as beauty is a stimulus to 
the sexual instinct. Beauty by no means comprehends the 
whole of the influences which make for sexual allurement 
tlirough visioUj hut it is the point at which all the most pow- 
erful and subtle of these are focussed; it represents a fairly 
definite complexus, appealing at once to the sexual and to the 
EBStiietic impulses, to which no other sense can furnish anything 
in any degree analogous. It is because this conception of 
beauty has arisen upon it that vision properly occupies the 
supreme position in man from the point of view which we 
here occupy. 

Beauty is thus the chief, but it is not the sole, element 
in -the sexual appeal of vision. In all parts of the world this 
has always been well understood, and in courtship, in the effort 
to arouse tumescence, the appeals to vision have been multi- 
plied and at the same time aided by appeals to the other senses. 
Movement, especially in tire form of dancing, is the most im- 
portant of the secondary appeals to vision. This is so well rec- 
ognized that it is scarcely necessary to insist upon it here; it 
may suffice to refer to a single tyical example. The most 
decent of Polynesian dances, according to William Ellis, was the 
hum, which was danced by the daughters of chiefs in the pres- 
ence of young men of rank with the hope of gaining a future 
husband. “The daughters of the- chiefs, who were the dancers 
on these occasions, at times amounted to five or six, though 
occasionally only one exhibited her symmetry of figure and 
( 186 ) 
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gracefulness of action. Their dress was singular, but elegant. 
The head was ornamented with a fine and beautiful braid of 
human hair, wound round the head in the form of a turban, 
A triple wreath of scarlet, white, and yellow flowers adorned 
the head-dress. A loose vest of spotted cloth covered the lower 
part of the bosom. The tihi, of flue white stiffened cloth fre- 
quently edged with a scarlet border, gathered hke a large frill, 
passed under the arms and reached below the waist; while a 
handsome flue cloth, fastened round the waist with a band or 
sash, covered the feet. The breasts were ornamented with rain- 
bow-colored mother-of-pearl shells, and a covering of curiously 
wrought network and feathers. The music of the hura was the 
large and small drum and occasionally the flute. The move- 
ments were generally slow, but alwaj^s easy and natural, and no 
exertion on the part of tlie performers was wanting to rendei 
them graceful and attractive.'”^ We see here, in this very 
typical example, how the extraneous visual aids of movement, 
color, and brilliancy are invoked in conjunction with music to 
make the appeal of beauty more convincing in the process of 
sexual selection. 

It may be in place here to mention, in passing, the considerable 
place wliicli ■vision occupies in normal and abnormal methods of 
heightening tumescence under circumstances which, exclude definite 
selection by beauty. The action of -mirrors belongs to this group of 
phenomena. Mirrors are present in profusion in high-olass brothels — 
on the walla and also above the beds. Innocent youths and girls are 
also often impelled to contemplate themgelvos in mirrors and some- 
times thus; produce the first traces of sexual excitement. I have re- 
ferred to the developed forms of tins kind of self -contemplation in the 
Study of Auto-erotism, and in this connection have alluded to the 
fable of Naroisaus, whence N'dcke has since devised the term Naroissiam 
for this group of phenomena. It is only necessary to mention the 
enormous production of photographs, representing normal and abnormal 
sexual actions, specially prepared for the purpose of exciting or of 
gi'atifying sexual appetites, and the frequency with which even normal 
photographs of the nude appeal to the same lust of the eyes. 


1 William Ellis, Polynesian Researches, second edition, 1832, vol. 1, 
p. 215. 
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Pygmalionism, or falling in love with statues, is a rare iorm of 
erotomania founded on the sense of vision and closely related to the 
allurement of beauty. (I here use “pygmalionism” as a general term 
for the sexual love of statues; it is sometimes restricted to cases in 
which a man req^uires of a prostitute that she shall assume the part 
of a statue which gradually comeg to life, and finds sexual gratifica- 
tion in this performance alone; Eulenburg quotes examples, Sewmle 
Neuropathie, p. 107.) An emotional interest in statues is by no means 
uncommon among young men during adolescence. Heine, in Florentine 
Nights, records the experiences of a boy whO’ conceived a sentimental 
love for a statue, and, as this book appears to he largely autobio- 
graphical, the incident may have been founded on fact. Youths have 
sometimes masturbated before statues, and even before the image of 
the Virgin; such cases are known to priests and mentioned in manuals 
for confessors. Pygmalionism appears to have been not uncommon 
among the ancient Greeks, and this has been ascribed to their (csthetio 
sense; but the manifestation is due rather to the absence than to the 
presence of assthotic feeling, and we may observe among ourselves that 
it is the ignorant and uncultured who feel the indecency of statues and 
tliua betray their sense of the sexual appeal of such objects. We have 
to remember that in Greece statues played a very prominent part in 
life, and also that they were tinted, and thus more lifelike than with 
us. Lucian, Athenasus, yElian, and others refer to oases of men who 
fell in love with statues. Tarnowsky (Sexual Instinot, English edition, 
p, 85) mentions the case of a young man who was arrested in St, 
Petersburg for paying moonlight visits to the statue of a nymph on 
the terrace of a country house, and Kraitt-Ebing quotes from a Prench 
newspaper the case which occurred in Paris during the spring of 1877 
of a gardener who fell in love with a Venus in one of the parks. (I, 
Bloch, Beitrdge zur JEtiologie der Psychopathia Sexualis, Teil II, pp, 
297-305, brings together various facts bearing on this group of mani- 
festations. ) 

Neerophily, or a sexual attraction for corpses, is sometimes re- 
garded as related to pygmalionism. It is, however, a more profoundly 
morbid manifestation, and may perhaps he regarded as a kind of 
perverted sadism. 

Pounded on the sense of vision also we find a phenomenon, border- 
ing on the abnormal, which is by Moll termed mixoscopy. This means 
the sexual pleasure derived from the spectacle of other persons engaged 
in natural or perverse sexual actions. (Moll, Kontrdre Sexualemf- 
/i-nd-ung, ' third edition, p. 308. Moll considers that in some oases mix- 
osGopy is related to masochism. Tliere is, however, nO' necessary con- 
nection between the two phenomena.) Brothels are prepared to ac- 
commodate visitors who merely desire to look on, and for their con- 
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venienee carefully contrived peepholes are provided; such, visitois are in 
Paris termed "voyeurs.” It is said by Coffignon that persons hide at 
night in the bushes ini the Champs ElyaSes in the hope of witnessing 
such scenes between servant girls and their lovers. In England during 
a country walk I have come across an elderly man carefully ensconced 
behind a bush and intently watching through his field-glass a couple 
of lovers reclining on a banli;, though the aotions of the latter were not 
apparently marked by any excess of indecorum. Such impulses are 
only slightly abnormal, whatever may be said of them from, the point 
of view of good taste. Tliey are not very far removed from the legiti- 
mate curiosity of the young woman who, believing herself unobserved, 
turns her glass on to a group of young men bathing naked. They 
only become truly perverse when the gratification thus derived is sought 
in preference to natural sexual gratification. They are also not normal 
when they involve, for instance, a man desiring to witness his wife 
in the act of coitus with another man. I have been told of the case 
of a scientific man who encouraged hia wife to promote the advances 
of a young friend of his own, in his own. drawing-room, he himself, re- 
maining present and apparently taking no notice; the younger man 
was astonished, but accepted the situation. In such a case, when the 
motives tliat led up to the episode are obscure, we must not too 
liastily assume tliat masochism, or even mixosoopy is involved. For 
information on some of the points mentioned above see, e.y., I. Bloch, 
Beitrdge xur JEtiologie der Psyoliopaihia Sexualis, Teil I, pp. 200 
ei seq.; Teil 11,. pp. 196 et seiq. 

Wide, however, as is the appeal of heaiity in sexual selec- 
tion, it cannot be said to cover by any means- the whole of the 
visual field in its sexual relationship. Beauty in the human 
species is, above all, a feminine attribute, making its appeal to 
men. Even for women, as has already been noted, beauty is 
still a feminine quality, which they usually admire, and in eases 
of inversion worship with an ardor which equals, if it does uo-t 
surpass, that experienced by normal men. But the normal 
woman experiences no corresponding cult for the beauty of 
man. The perfection of the body of man is not behind that of 
woman in beauty, hnt the study of it only appeals to the artist 
or the aesthetician ; it arouses sexual enthusiasm almost exclu- 
sively in the male sexual invert. Whatever may be the case 
among animals or even among savages, in civilization the man 
who is most successful with women is not the most handsome 
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man, and may be tKe reverse of handsome.^ The maiden, accord- 
ing to the old saying, who haa to choose between Adonis and 
Herenles, will turn to Hercules. 

A correspondent -writes : “Men are generally attracted in the flrat 
instance by a -woman’s bea-aty, either of face or figure. Frequently this 
is the, highest form of love they are capable of. Personally, my own 
love is always prompted by this. In the case of my wife there waa 
certainly a leaven of friendship and moral sympathies hut these alone 
would never have been translated into love had she not been young 
and good-looking. Moreover, I have felt intense passion for other 
women, in my relations -with whom the elements of moral or mental 
syrup athy have not entered. And always, as youth and beauty went, I 
believe I should transfer my love to some one else. 

“Now, in woman I fancy this element of beauty and youth does 

not entor so much. I have questioned a large number of women 

some married, some immarried, young and old ladies, shopgirls, ser- 
vants, prostitutes, women whom I have loiown only as friends, others 
with -^vliom I have had sexual relations — and I cannot recollect one 
instance when a woman said she had fallen in love -with a man for 
Mb looks. The nearest approach to any sign of this was in the 
instance of one, who noticed a handsome man sitting near us in. a 
hotel, and said to me: ‘'I should like him -to kiss me.’ 

“I have also noticed that women do not like looking at my body, 
when naked, as I like looking at theirs. My wife has, on a few oc- 
casions, put her hand over my body, and expressed pleasure at the 
feeling of my skin, (I have very fair, soft skin.) But I have never 
seen women exhibit the excitement that is caused in me by the sight 
of their bodies, which I love -to look at, to stroke, to kiss all over.” 

It is interesting to point o-ut, in thisi connection, that the admira- 
tion of strength is not confined to the human female. It is hy the 
speetaele of his force that the male among many of the lower animals 
sexually affects the female. Darwin duly allows for this fact, while 
some evolutionists, and notably Wallace, consider that it covers the 
whole field of sexual selection. When choice exists, Wallace states, 
“all the facts appear to he consistent with the choice depending on a 
variety of male characteristics, -with some of -which color is often 
correlated. Thus, it is the opinion of some of the best observers that 
vigor and liveliness are most attractive, and these are, no doubt, 
usually associated with some intensity of color, . . . There is reason 

1 Stendhal {De V Amour, Chapter XVIII) has some remarks on 
this point, and refers to the influence over women possessed by Lekain, 
the famous actor, who was singularly ugly, “It is passion,” he re- 
marks, “which we demand; beauty only furnishes prohahilities.” 
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to believe that it is his [the male bird’s] persisteney and energy rather 
than his beauty which -wins the day.” (A. R, Wallacej Tropical Natuie, 
1898 , p. 199.) In his later book, Darwinism (p. 295), VVallaee re- 
affirms his position that sexual selection means that in the rivalry of 
males for the female the most vigorous secures the advantage; “orna- 
ment,” he adds, “is the natural product and direct outcome of super- 
abundant health and vigor.” As regards woman’s love of strength, 
see Westermarck, History of Marriage, p. 253. 

Women admire a man’s strengtli ratlier than his heanty. 
This statement Is commonly made, and 'with, truth, but, so far 
as I am aware, its meaning is never analyzed. When we look 
into it, I think, we eshall find that it leads us into a special 
division of the visual sphere of sexual allurement. The spec- 
tacle of force, while - it remains strictly within the field of 
vision, really brings to us, although unconsciously, impressions 
tliat are correlated with another sense — that of touch. We in- 
stinctively and unconsciously translate visible energy into en- 
ergy of pressure. In admiring strength we are really admiring 
a tactile quality which has been made visible. It may therefore 
be said that, while through vision men are sexually affected 
mainly by the more purely visual quality of beauty, women are 
more strongly affected - by visual impressions which express 
qualities belonging to the more fundamentally sexual sense of 
touch. 

The distinction between the man’s view and the woman’s 
view, here pointed out, is not, it must be added, absolute. Even 
for a man, beauty, with all these components which we have 
already analyzed in it, is not the sole sexual allurement of 
vision. A woman is not necessarily sexually attractive in the 
ratio of her beauty, and with even a high degree of beauty may 
have a low degree of attraction. The addition of vivacity or 
the addition of languor may each furnish a sexual allurement, 
and each of these is a translated tactile quality which possesses 
an obscure potency from vague sexual implications. ^ But while 

iThe charm of a woman’s garments to a man is often due in 
part to their expressiveness in rendering impressions of energy, vivacity, 
or languor. This has often been realized by the poets, and notably by 
Herrick, who was singularly sensitive to these q.ualities in a woman's 
garments. 
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in the man the demand for these translated pressure qualities 
in the Tisible attractiveness of a woman are not usually quite 
clearly realized^ in a woman tlie corresponding craving for tke 
visual expression of pressure energy is much more pronounced 
and predominant. It is not difficult to see why this should be 
so, even without falling back on the usual explanation that 
natural selection implies that the female shall choose the male 
who will be the most likely father of strong children and tlie 
best protector of his family. The more energetic part in phys- 
ical love belongs to the man, the more passive part to the 
woman; so tliat, while energy in a woman is no index to 
effectiveness in love, energy in a man furnishes a seeming index 
to the existence of the primary quality of sexual energy which 
a woman demands of a man in the sexual embrace. It may be 
a fallacious index, for muscular strength is not necessarily cor- 
related with sexual vigor, and in its extreme degrees appears to 
be more correlated with its absence. But it furnishes, in 
Stendhal’s phrase, a probability of passion, and in any case it 
still remains a symbol which cannot be without its effect. We 
must not, of course, suppose that these considerations are al- 
ways or often present to the consciousness of the maiden who 
'hluBhingly turns from. Adonis to Hercules,” but the emotional 
attitude is rooted in more or less unerring instincts. In this way 
it happens that even in the field of visual attraction sexuEil se- 
lection influences women on the underlying basis of the more 
primitive sense of touch, the fundamentally sexual sense. 

Women axe very sensitive to the quality of a man’s touOh, and 
■apipear to seek and enjoy contact and pressure to a greater extent 
than do men, although in early adolescence this impulse seams to' be 
marked in both sexes. “There is something strangely winning to most 
women,” remarks George Eliot, in The Mill on the Floss', “in that offer 
■of the firm arm; the help is not wanted physically at that moment, 
but the sense of help — ^the presence of strength that is outside them 
and yet theirs — meets a continual want of the imagination.” 

Women are often veiy critical concerning a man’s touch and his 
method of ahnidng hands. Stanley Hall {Adolesoenoe, vol. ii, p. 8) 
quotes a gifted lady as remarking: "I used to say that, however much 
I liked a man, I could never marry him if I did not like the touch of 
his hand, and I feel so yet.” 
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Among the elements of sexual attractiveness which make a special 
appeal to womenj extreme personal cleanliness would appear to take 
higher rank than it takes in the eyes of a man, soma men, indeed, 
seeming to make surprisingly small demands of a woman in this re- 
spect. If this is so we may connect it with the fact that beauty in a 
woman’s eye is to a mneh greater extent than in a man’s a picture of 
energy, in other words, a translation of preasiure contracts, with which 
the question of physical purity is necessarily more intimately asso- 
ciated than it is with the picture of purely visual beauty. It is 
noteworthy that Ovid (Ars Amcmdi, lib. I) urges men who desire to 
please women to leave the arts of adornment and effeminacy to those 
whose loves are homosexual, and to practice a serupuluons attention to 
extreme neatness and cleanliness of body and garments in every detail, 
a sun-browned skin, and the absence of all odor. Some two thousand 
years later Bruminell in an age when extravagance and effeminacy often 
marked the fashions of men, introduced a new ideal of unobtrusive 
simplicity, extreme cleanliness (with avoidance of perfumes), and ex- 
quisite good taste; he abhorred all eccentricity, and may be said to 
have constituted a tradition which Englishmen have ever since sought, 
more or leas successfully to follow; he was idolized by women. 

It may be added that the attentiveness of women to tactile con- 
tacts is indicated by the frequency with which in them it takes on mor- 
bid forms, as the d4Ure du contact, the horror of contamination, the 
exaggerated fear of touching dirt. (See, e.y., Raymond and Janet, 
Lea Obsessions et la Psyo}iastJi4nie.) 
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IV. 


The Alleged Cham of Disparity in Sexual Attraction—The Ad 
miration for High Stature — The Admiration for Dark Pigraeiita,tion~ 
The Charm of Parity— Conjugal Mating— The Statistical Eeaulta of 
Observation as Regards General Appearance, Stature, and Pigmenta- 
tion of Married Couples — ^Preferential Mating and AsaoTtative Mating 
— The Nature of the Advantage Attained hy the Pair in Sexual Selee- 
tion— The Abhorrence of Incest and the Theories of its Cause — The Ex- 
planation in Reality Simple — ^The Abhorrence of Incest in Relation to 
Sexual Selection — The Limits to the Charm of Parity in Conjugal Mat- 
ing— The Charm of Disparity in Secondary Sexual Oharaotera. 

When we are dealing with, the senses of touch, smell, and 
hearing it is impossible at present, and must always remain 
somewhat difficult, to investigate precisely the degree and 
direction of their influence in sexual selection, Ve can marshal 
in order — as has here been attempted — the main facts and 
considerations which clearly indicate that there is and must be 
such an influence, but we cannot even attempt to- estimate its 
deflnite direction and still less to measure it precisely. With 
regard to vision, we are in a somewliat better position, It is 
possible to estimate the direction of the influence which certain 
visible characters exert on sexual selection, and it is even pos- 
sible to attempt their actual measurement, although there must 
frequently be doubt as to the interpretation of such measure- 
ments. 

Two facts render it thus possible to deal more exactly with 
the influence of vision on sexual selection than with the iu- 
fluencie of the other senses. In the first place, men and women 
consciously seek lor certain visible characters in the persons to 
whom they are attracted; in other words, their "ideals'' of a 
fitting mate are visual rather than tactile, olfactory, or audi- 
tory. In the second place, whether such "ideals" are potent in 
actual mating, or whether they are modified ox eren inhibited 
by more potent psychological or general biological influences, it 
( 194 ) 
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Is in either case possibJe to measure and compare the visible 
characters of mated persons. 

The two visible characters -which are at once most fre- 
quently sought in a mate and most easily measurable are de- 
gree of stature and degree of pigmentation. Every youth oi 
maiden pictures the person he or she -would like for a lover as 
tall or short, fair or dark, and such characters are measurable 
and have on a large scale been measured. It is of interest in 
illustration of the problem of sexual selection in man to consider 
briefly -what results are at present obtainable regarding the in- 
fluence of these two characters. 

It has long been a widespread belief that short people are 
sexually attracted to tall people, and tall people to short; that 
in the matter of stature men and -women are affected by -what 
Bain called the "charm of disparity.” It has not always pre- 
vailed. Many centuries ago Leonardo da Vinci, -whoise insight 
at so many points anticipated our most modern discoveries, 
affirmed clearly and repeatedly the charm of parity, After 
remarking that painters tend to delineate the figures that re- 
semble themselves he adds that men also fall in love with and 
marry those who resemble themselves; "chi s^innamora volun- 
Ueri s’innamorano de cose a loro simiglianti" he elsewhere puts 
it.i But from that day to this, it -would seem Leonardo’s 
statements have remained unlcnown or unnoticed. Bemardin 
de Saint-Pierre said that “love is the result of contrasts,” and 
Schopenhauer affirmed the same point very decisively; various 
scientific and unscientific writers have repeated this state- 
ment. ^ 

So far as stature is concerned, there appears to be very 
little reason to suppose that this “charm of disparity” plays any 
notable part in constituting the sexual ideals of either men or 
women. Indeed, it may probably be affirmed that both men 
and women seek tallness in the person to whom they are sex- 
ually attracted. Darwin quotes the opinion of Ma3diew that 

IL. da Vinci, Frammenti, selected by Solmi, pp. 177-180. 

2 Westermarck, who accepts the "oharm of disparity,” gives ref- 
erences, Bistory of Humaiti Marriage, p, 35'1. 
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among dogs the females are strongly attracted to males of large 
size.i I lielieTO this is trtie, and it is probably merely a par- 
ticulaj instance of a general psychological tendency. 

It is noteworthy as an indication of the direction of the sexual 
ideal in this matter that the heroines of male novelists are rarely short 
and the heroes of female novelists almost invariably tall. A reviewer 
of novels addressing to lady novelists in the Speaker (July 26, 1890) 
“A Plea for Shorter Heroes,” publishes statistics on this point. 
“Heroes,” he states, “are longer thisi year than ever. Of the 192 of 
whom I have had iny word to say since October of last year, 27 were 
merely tall, and 11 were only slightly above the middle height, ifo 
less than 85 stood exactly six feet in their stocking soles, and the re- 
mainder were considerably over the two yards. I take the average to 
he six feet three.” 

As a slight teat alike of the supposed “charm of disparity” as 
well as of the general degree in which tall and short persons are sought 
as mates by tliose of the opposite sex I have examined a series of 
entries in the Bound-Aboui, a publication issued by a club, of whieh 
the president is Mr. W. T. Stead, having for its object the purpose of 
promoting correspondence, friendship, and marriage between its mem- 
bers. Thera are two classes of entries, one inserted with a view to 
“intellectual friendship,” the other with, a view to marriage. I have 
not thought it necessary to recognize this distinction herej if a man 
describes his own physical characteristics and tliose of the lady he 
would like as a friend, I assume "tliet, from the point of view of the 
present inquiry, lie is much on the same footing as the man who seelte 
a wife. In the series of entries wliieh I have oxammed 35 men and 
women state approximately the height of the man or woman tliey seek 
to know; 30 state in addition their ,own height. The results are ex- 
pressed in the table on the following page. 

Although the cases are feiv, the results are, in two main respects, 
euffieiently clear without multiplication of data. In the first place, 
those who seek parity, whether men or women, are in a majority over 
tliose who seek disparity. In the second place, the existence of any 
disparity at all is due only to the universal desire to find a tall per- 
son. Hot one man or woman sets down shortness as his or her ideal. 
The very fact that no man in these initial announcements ventures 
to set himself down as short (although a considerable proportion de- 
scribe tliemaelvea as tall) indicates a consciousness that shortness is 
undesirable, as also does the fact that the women very frequently 
■describe themselves as tall. 


1 Descent of Man. Part II, Chapter XVIII, 
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T!he same charm, of dispari-fcy -which has been supposed to 
rule in selective attraction as regards stature has also been, 
assumed as regards pigmentation. The fair, it is said, are 
attracted to the dark, the dark to the fair. Again, it must be 
said that tins common assumption is not con-flrmed either by 
introspection or by any attempt to put the matter on a statis- 
tical basis. 1 


Women. 

Men. 

Totals. 

Tall women, seek tall men . . 8 

Tall men seek tall women . . 6 

14 

Short women seek short men 0 

Short men seek short women 0 

0 

Medium-sized women seek 
medium-sized men 0 

Medium-sized men seek me- 
dium-sized women 3 

3 

Seek parity .... 8 

Seek parity 9 

17 

Tall women seek short men 0 

Tall men seek short women 0 

0 

Short women seek tall men 4 

Short men seek tail women 0 

4 

Medium-sized woman seeks 
-tall man 1 

Medium-sized men seek tall 
women 8 

9 

— 




Seek disparity . . 5 

Seek disparity . . 8 

13 


Men of unknown height seek 
tall women 5 

6 


Most people -who will carefully introspect their own feelings 
and ideals in this matter will find that they are not attracted 
to persons of the opposite sex who are strildngly unlike them- 
selves in pigmentary characters. Even when -the abstract ideal 

1 Blooli (Beitrilge zur jJUtiologie der Psychopadhia Sexualis, Teil IT, 
pp. ZOO et seq.) refers -to the tendency to admixture of races and to the 
sexual attraction occasionally exerted by the negress and sometimes 
the negro on -white persons as evidence in favor of such charm of dis- 
parity. In part, however, we are here concerned with vague state- 
ments concerning imperfectly Icnown facts, in part -with merely in- 
dividual variations, and with that love of the exotie under the stimu- 
lation of civilized conditions -to which reference has already been 
made (p. 184). 
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of a sexually desirable person is endowed with certain pigmen- 
tary eharaGterSj such as blue eyes or darlmess, — either of which 
is liable to malce a vaguely romantic appeal to the imagination, 
— it is usually found, on testing the feeling for particular per- 
sons, that the variation from the personal type of the subject 
is visually only agreeable within narrow limits, and that there 
is a very common tendency for persons of totally opposed pig- 
mentary types, even though they may sometimes be considered 
to possess a certain aesthetic beauty, to be regarded as sexually 
unattractive or even repulsiye. With this feeling may per- 
haps be associated the feeling, certainly very widely felt, that 
one would not like to marry a person of foreign, even though 
closely allied, race. 

From the same number of the Rowid-About from which I lin.ve 
extracted the data on stature, I have obtained corresponding data 
on pigmentation, and have embodied them in the following table. 
They are likewise very scanty, but they probably furnish aa good a 
general indication of the drift of ideals in this matter as we should 
obtain, from more extensive data of the same character. 


WOMEKT. 

Men. 

Totaxs. 

Fair women seek fair men Z 

Fair men seek fair women 2 

4 

Dark woman seeks dark man 1 

Dark men seek dark women 7 

8 

Seek parity .... 3 

Seek parity .... 0 

12 

Fair women seek dark men 4 

Fair men seek dark women 3 

7 

Dark woman seeks fair man 1 

Dark men seek fair women 4 

5 

— 

Medium-colored man seeks 


Seek disparity . . 6 

dark woman 1 

Medium-colored man seeks 

1 

1 


fair woman 1 

1 


— 

_ 


Seek disparity . . 0 

14 


Men of nnlcnown color seek 



dark women 3 

3 
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It will be seen that in the case of pigmentation there is not as 
in the ease of stature a decided charm of parity in the formation of 
sexual ideals. The phenomenon, however, remains essentially anal- 
ogous. Just as in regard to stature there is without exception an ab- 
stract admiration for tall persons, so- here, though to a less marked 
extent, there is a general admiration for darlc persoirs. As many as 
6 out of 8 women and 14 out. of 21 men seek a dark partner. This 
tendency ranges itself with the considerations already brought forward 
{p. 182), leading us to believe that, in England at all events, the ad- 
miration of fairness is not efficacious to promote any sexual selection, 
and that if there is actually any such selection it must he put down 
to other causes. No doubt, even in England the abstract Eesthetic ad- 
miration of fairness is justifiafte and may influence the artist. Proba- 
bly also it influences the poet, who is affected by a long-established 
convention in favor of fairness, and perhaps also by a general tend- 
ency on the part of our poets to be tliemselves fair and to yield to 
the charm of parity, — the tendency to prefer the women of one’s own 
gtook, — ^wliiob we have already found to be a real force.i But, as a 
matter of fact, our famous English beauties are not very fair; prob- 
ably our handsomest men are not very fair, and the abstract sexual 
ideals of both our men and our women tJius go out tow'ard the dark. 

Tlie formation of a sexual ideal, while it furnishes a pre- 
disposition to be attracted in a certain direction, and undoubt- 
edly has a certain weight in sexual choice, is not by any means 
the whole of sexual selection. It is not even the whole of the 
psychic element in sexual selection. Let xis take, for instance, 
the question of stature. There would seem to be a general tend- 
ency for both men and women, apart from and before experi- 
ence, to desire sexually large persons of the opposite sex. It may 
even be that this is part of a wider zoological tendency. In the 
human species it shows itself also on the spiritual plane, in the 
desire for the infinite, in the deep and unreasoning feeling that 
it is impossible to have too mneh of a good thing. But it not 

1 In this connection the exceptional ease of Tennyson is of interest. 
He was born and bred in the very fairest part of England (Lincoln- 
shire), but he himself and the stock from which he sprang were dark 
to a very remarkable degree. In his work, although it reveals traces 
of the conventional admiration for the fair, there is a marked and 
unnanal admiration for distinctly dark women, the women resembling 
the stock to which he himself belonged. See Havelock Ellis, “The Color 
Sense in Literature,” Contemporary Review, May, 1896. 
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infrequently happens that a man in whose youthful dreams of 
lore the heroine has alwaj's been large, has not been able to 
calculate what are the special nervous and other characteristics 
most likely to be met in large women, nor how far these corre- 
lated characteristics would suit his own instinctive demands. 
He may, and sometimes does, find that in these other de- 
mands, which prove to be more important and insistent than 
the desire for stature, the taU women he meets are less likely to 
suit him than the medium or short women, ^ It may thus happen 
that a man whose ideal of woman has always been as tall may 
yet throughout life never be in intimate relationship vdth a tall 
woman because he finds that practically he has more marked 
affinities in the case of shorter women. His abstract ideals are 
modified or negatived by more imperative sympathies or antipa- 
thies. 

In one field such sympathies have long been recognized, 
especially by alienisfs, as leading to sexual unions of parity, 
notwithstanding the belief in the generally superior attraction 
of disparity. It has often been pointed out that the neuro- 
pathic, the insane and crirtiinal, “degenerates” of all lands, show 
a notable tendency to marry each other. This tendency has not, 
however, been investigated with any precision.^ 

The first attempt on a statistical basis to ascertain what 
degree of parity or disparity is actually attained by sexual selec- 
tion was made by Alphonse de Candolle.^ Obtaining his facts 
from Switzerland, Horth Germany, and Belgium, he came to 
the conclusion that marriages are most commonly contracted 
between persons with diffierent eye-colors, except in the case of 
brown-eyed women, who (as Schopenhauer stated, and as is 

lit is noteworthy that in the Round-Ahout, already referred to, 
although no man expresses a desire to meet a short woman, when he 
refers to announcements !>y women os being such as would he litely 
to suit him, the persons thus pointed out are in a notable proportion 
short. 

2 It has been discussed by F, J. Dehret, La Selection Natwelle 
dans Vespdce hummne (ThSse de Paris), 1901. Dehret regards it as due 
to natural selection. 

8 “I-IgreditS de la Couleur des Teux dans VespBce humaine,” Archives 
des Sciences physiques et naturellea, sfer, iii, vol. xii, 1884, p, 109. 
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Been in the English, data of the sexual ideal I haye brought 
forward) are found more attraetire than others. 

The first series of serious obseryations tending to confirm 
the result reached by tire genius of Leonardo da Vinci and to 
show tliat sexual selection results in the pairing of lilce rather 
than of unlike persons was made by Hermann Eol, the embryol- 
ogist.^ He set out with the popular notion that married people 
end by resembling each other, but when at Hice, which is visited 
by many young married couples on their honeymoons, he was 
struck by the resemblances already existing immediately after 
marriage. In order to test the matter he obtained the photo- 
graphs of 251 young and old married couples not personally 
known to him. The results were as follows : 


Resemblances Nonkesemblances 
C oOTLES. {Percentage). (Percentage). Total. 

young 132, about 66,06 66, about 33,33 198 

Old 38, about 71.70 16, about 28.30 63 


He concluded that in the immense majority of marriages of 
inclination the contracting parties are attracted by similarities, 
and not by dissimilarities, and that, consequently, the resem- 
blances between aged married couples are not acquired during 
conjugal life. Although FoPs results were not obtained by good 
methods, and do not cover definite points like stature and eye- 
color, they represented the conclusions of a highly sldlled and 
acute observer and have since been amply confirmed. 

Galton could not find that the average results from a fairly 
large number of eases indicated that stature, eye-color, or other 
personal characteristics notably influenced sexual selection, 
as evidenced by a comparison of married couples.^ Karl 

1 Revue Scientifique, Jan., 1891. 

2 P. Galton, Natural Inheritance, p. 86. It may be remarked that 
■while Galton’s tables on page 206 show a slight excess of disparity as 
regards sexual seleatio-n In stature, in regard to eye color they anticipate 
Karl Pearson’s ■more extensive data and in marriages of disparity show 
a decided deflcienoy of observed over chance results. In English Men 
of Science (pp. 28-33), also, Galton found that among the parents parity 
decidedly prevailed over disparity (78 to 31) alike as regards tempera- 
ment, hair color, and eye color. 
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Pearson, however, in part maldng nse of a large body of 
data obtained by Galton, referring to stature and eye-color 
has reached the concltision that sexnal selection ultimately re- 
sults in a marked degree of parity so far as these characters are 
concerned.! As regards stature, he is unable to find evidence 
of what he terms “preferential mating^’ ; that is to say, it does 
not appear tliat any preconceived ideals concerning the desir- 
ability of tallness in sexual mates leads to any perceptibly 
greater tallness of the chosen mate- husbands are not taller 
than men in general, nor wives than women in general. In 
regard to eye-color, however, there appeared to be evidence of 
preferential mating. Husbands are very decidedly fairer than 
men in general, and though there is no such marked difference 
in women, wives are also somewhat fairer than women in gen- 
eral. As regards “assortative mating” as it is termed by Pear- 
son, — the tendency to parity or to disparity between husbands 
and wives, — -the result were in both cases decisive. Tall men 
marry women who are somewhat above the average in height; 
short men marry women who are somewhat below the average, 
so that husband and wife resemble each other in stature as 
closely as uncle and niece. As regards eye-color there is also 
a tendency for like to marry like; the light-eyed men tend to 
marry light-eyed women more often than dark-eyed women; 
the dark-eyed men tend to marry dark-eyed women more often 
than light-eyed. There remains, however, a very considerable 
difference in the eye-color of husband and wife; in the '<'74 
couples dealt with by Pearson there are 333 dark-eyed women to 
only 351 dark-eyed men, and 523 light-eyed men to only 441 
light-eyed women. The women in the English population are 
darker-eyed than the men;2 but the difference is scarcely so 

iKarl Pearson, Ffiil. Trans, Royal Sooiety, vol. clxxxvii, p. 273, 
and vol. cxcv, p. 113; Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. Ixvi, p, 28; 
Grammar of Boienoe, second edition, 1900, pp. 425 et seq.; Biqmetnlra, 
Novemlier, 190.3. The last-named periodical also contains a study on 
“Assortative Mating in Man,” bringing forward evidence to show that, 
apart from envii-onmental influence, “length of life ia a oliaracter which 
is subject to selection;” that is to say, the long-lived tend to marry 
the long-lived, and the short-lived to marrr’ the short-lived. 

2 For a summary of the evidence on this point see Haveloek Ellis, 
Man and Woman, fourth edition, 1904, pp. 258-264. 
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great as this; so that even if wives are not so dark-eyed as 
women generally it would appear that the ideal admiration for 
die dark-eyed may still to some extent make itself felt in actual 
mating. 

AVhile we have to recognize that the modification and even 
total inhibition of sexual ideals in the process of actual mating 
is largely due to psychic causes, such causes do not* appear to 
cover the whole of the phenomena. Undoubtedly they count for 
much, and the man or tlie. woman who, from whatever causes, has 
constituted a sexual ideal with certain characters may in the 
actual contacts of life find that individuals with other and even 
opposed characters most adequately respond to his or her psy- 
chic demands. There are, however, other causes in play here 
which at first sight may seem, to be not of a purely psychic 
character. One unquestionable cause of this kind comes into 
action in regard to pigmentary selection. Fair people, possibly 
as a matter of race more than from absence of pigment, are 
more, energetic than dark people. They possess a sanguine 
vigor and impetuosity which, in most, though not in all, fields 
and especially in tlie competition of practical life, tend to give 
them some superiority over their darker brethren. The greater 
fairness of husbands in comparison with men in general, as 
found by Karl Pearson, is thus accounted for; fair men are 
most likely to obtain wives. Husbands are fairer than men in 
general for the same reason that, as I have shown elsewhere,^ 
created peers are fairer than either hereditary peers or even 
most groups of intellectual persons ; they have possessed in 
higher measure the qualities that insure success. It may be 
added that with the recognition of this fact we have not, really 
left the field of sexual psychology, for, as has already been pointed 
out, that energ}^ which thus insures success in practical life is 
itself a sexual allurement to women. Energy in a woman in 
courtship is less congenial to her sexiral attitude than to a 
man’s, and is not attractive to men ; thus it is not surprising, 
even apart from the probably greater beauty of dark women, 

l‘'Tlie Comparative Abilities of the, Fair and the ’Dark,” . Monthly 
K^view. August, 1901. 
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that the preponderance of fairness among wiTes as compared 
to women generally^ indicated by Karl Pearson’s data, is very 
slight. It may possibly be aeeoniited for altogether by homogamy 
— the tendency of like to marry like — ^iii the fair husbands. 

The energy and vitality of fair people is not, however, it 
is probable, merely an indirect catise of the greater tendency of 
fair men to become husbands; tliat is to say, it is not merely 
tlie result of the generally somewhat greater ability of the fair to 
attain success in temporal affairs. In addition to this, fair men, 
if not fair v?'omen, would appear to show a tendency to a greater 
activity in their specifically sexual proclivities. This is a point 
which we shall encounter in a later Study and it is tlierefore 
unnecessary to discuss it here. 

In dealing with the question of sexual selection in •mnu 
various writers have been puzzled by the problem presented by 
that abhorrence of incest which is nsnally, though not always 
so clearly marked among the different races of mankind. ^ It was 
once commonly stated, as by Morgan and by Maine, that this 
abhorrence was the result of experience ; the marriages, of closely 
related persons were found to be injurious to offspring and were 
therefore avoided. This theory, however, is baseless because the 
marriages of closely related persons are not injurious to the off- 
spring. Consauguineons marriages, so closely as they can he 
investigated on a large scale, — ^that is to say, marriages between 
cousins, — as Hnth was the first to show, develop no tendency 
to the production of offspring of impaired quality provided the 
parents are sound; they are only injurious in this respect in so 
far as they may lead to the union of couples who are both de- 
fective in the same direction. According to another theory, 
that of Westenuarck, who has very fullyr and ably discussed the 
whole question, 2 “"There is an innate aversion to sexual inter- 
course between persons living very closely together from early 
youth, and, as such persons are in most cases related, this 

1 The fact that even in. Europe the abhorrence to incest is not 
always strongly felt is brought out by Bloch, Beitrage eu/r 2Etiologie 
der PsyoJiopatMa SexuaUa, Teil II, pp. 263 et seq. 

2 Westenuarck, History of Marriage, Chapters XIV and XV. 
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feeling displays itself chiefly as a horror of intercourse between 
near kin.” Westermarek points out very truly that the prohibi- 
tion of incest could not he founded on experience even if (as he 
is himself inclined to believe) consanguineous marriages axe 
injurious to tlie offspring; incest is prevented ‘’'neither by laws, 
nor by customs, nor by education, hut by an instinct which under 
normal circumstances makes sexual love between the nearest 
kin a psychic impossibility.” There is, however, a very radical 
objection to this theory. It assumes the existence of a kind of 
instinct which can with difficulty be accepted. An instinct is 
fundamentally a more or less complicated series of reflexes set 
in action by a definite stimulus. An innate tendency at once so 
specific and so merely negative, involving at the same time de- 
liberate intellectual processes, cau only with a certain force be 
introduced into the accepted class of instincts. It is as awlcward 
and artificial an instinct as would be, let ns say, an instinct to 
avoid eating the apples that grevr in one’s own yard.^ 

The explanation of the abhorrence to incest is really, how- 
ever, exceedingly simple. Any reader who has followed the dis- 
cussion of sexual selection in the present volume and is also 
familiar with the “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse” set forth in 
the previous volume of tlmse Shtdies will quickly perceive that 
the normal failure of the pairiug instinct to manifest itself in 
the case of brothers and sisters, or of boys and girls brought up 
together from infancy, is a merely negative phenomenon due to 
the inevitable absence under those- circumstances of the condi- 
tions which evoke the pairing impulse. Courtship is the process 
by which powerful sensory stimuli proceeding from a person of 
the opposite sex gradually produce the physiological state of 
tumescence, with its psychic concomitant of love and desire, 
more or less necessary for mating to be effected. But between 
tliose who have been brought up together from childhood all the 
sensory stimuli of vision, hearing, and touch have been dulled by 

1 Crawley (The Mystic Rose, p. 446) has pointed out that it is not 
legitimate to assume the possibility of a,n “instinct” of this character; 
instinct has “nothing in its character hut a response of function to en- 
■vironment.” 
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Tise^ trained to the calm level of afEection, and deprived of their 
potency to arouse the erethistic excitement which iJroduees sex- 
ual tumescence.l Brothers and sisters in relation to each other 
have at puberty already reached that state to which old married 
couples by the exhaustion o^f youthful passion and the slow usage 
of daily life gradually approximate. Passion between brother 
and sister is, indeed, by no means so rare as is sometimes sup- 
posed, and it may be very strong, but it is usually aroused by 
the aid of those conditions which are normally required for the 
appearance of passion, more especially by the unfamiliarity 
caused by a long separation. In reality, therefore, the usual 
absence of sexual attraction between brothers and sisters requires 
no special explanation; it is merely due to the normal absence 
under these circumstances of the conditions tliat tend to produce 
sexual tumescence and the play of those sensory allurements 
which lead to sexual selection.^ It is a purely negative phe- 
nomenon and it is quite unnecessary, even if it were legitimate, 
to invoke any instinct for its explanation. It is probable that 
the same tendency also operates among animals to some extent, 
tending to produce a stronger sexual attraction toward those of 
their species to whom tliey have not become habituated.^ In 
animals, and in man also when living under primitive condi- 

1 FromentiD, in his largely autobiographic novel Dominique, makes 
Olivier say: “Julie is my cousin, which is perhaps a reason why she 
should please me less than anyone else. I have always known her. We 
have, as it were, slept in the same cradle. There may be people who 
would be attracted by this almost fraternal relationship. To me the 
very idea of marrying someone whom I knew as a baby is as absurd 
as that of coupling two dolls.” 

2 It may well be, as Crawley argues ( The Mystio Rose, Chapter 
XVII), that sexual taboo plays some part among primitive people in 
preventing incestuous union, as, undoubtedly, training and moral ideas 
do among civilized peoples. 

3 The remarks of the Marquis de Brisay, an authority on cloves, 
as communicated to Giard (L’IntermSdiare des Biologistes, November 
20, 1807), are of much interest on this point, since they correspond to 
what we And in the huma,n species: “Two birds from the same nest 
rarely couple. Birds coming from the same nest behave as though they 
regarded coupling as prohibited, or, rather, they know each other too 
well, and seem to be ignorant of their difference in sex, remaining un- 
affected in their relations by the changes which make them adults.” 
Westermarek (op. eit., p. 334) has some remarks on a somewhat similar 
tendency sometimes observed in dogs and horses. 
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tions, sexual attraction is not a constant phenomenon! ; it is an 
occasional manifestation only called out by the powerful stimu- 
lation. It is not its absence which we need to explain; it is its 
presence which needs explanation, and such an explanation we 
find in the analysis of the phenomena of courtship. 

The abhorrence of incest is an interesting and significant 
phenomenon from our present point of view, because it instruc- 
tively points out to us the limits to that charm of parity which 
apparently makes itself felt to some considerable extent in the 
constitution of the sexual ideal and still more in the actual 
lioinogamy which seems to predominate over heterogainy. This 
hoinogamy is, it will be observed, a racial homogamy; it relates 
to anthropological characters which mark stocks. Even in this 
racial field, it is unnecessary to remark, the homogamy attained 
is not, and could not he, absolute ; nor would it appear that such 
absolute racial homogamy is even desired. A tall man who 
seeks a tall woman can seldom wish her to be as tall as himself ; 
a dark man who seeks a dark woman certainly will not be dis- 
pleased at the inevitably greater or less degree of pigment which 
he finds in her eyes as compared to his own. 

But when we go outside the racial field this tendency to 
homogamy disappears at once. A man marries a woman who, 
with slight, but agreeable, variations, belongs to a like stock to 
himself. The abhorrence of incest indicates that even the sexual 
attraction to people of the same stock has its limits, for it is 
not strong enough to overcome the sexual indifference between 
persons of near kin. The desire for novelty shown in this sexual 
indifference to near kin and to those who have been housemates 
from childhood, together with the notable sexual attractiveness 
often possessed by a strange youth or maiden who arrives in a 
small town or village, indicates that slight differences in stock, 
if not, indeed, a positive advantage from this point of view, are 
certainly not a disadvantage. When we leave the consideration 
of racial differences to consider sexual differences, not only do 
we no longer find any charm of parity, but we find that there 

1 See Appendix to vol. iii of these Studies, “The Sexual Impulse 
among Savages.” 
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is an actual cliarm of disparity. At this point it is necessarv 
to remember all that has been brought forward in earlier pasesi 
concerning the emphasis of the secondary sexual characters in 
the ideal of beauty. All those qualities which the woman desires 
to see emphasized in the man are the precise opposite of the 
qualities which the man desires to see emphasized in the -womaii 
The man must be strong, Tigorous, energetic, hairy, even rough" 
to stir the primitive instincts of tlie woman^’s nature; the woman 
who satisfies this man must be smooth, rounded, and gentle. It 
would be hopeless to seek for any homogamy between tire manly 
man and the virile woman, between the feminine woman and 
the effeminate man. It is not impossible tliat this tendency to 
seek disparity in sexual characters may exert some disturbing 
influences on the tendency to seek parity in anthropological 
racial characters, for the sexual difference to some extent ms ke ^ 
itself felt in racial characters. A somewhat greater darkness of 
women is a seeondaiT (or, more precisely, tertiary) sexual char- 
acter, and on this account alone, it is possible, somewhat at- 
tractive to meii.2 A difference in. size and stature is a very 
marked secondary sexual character. In the considerable body 
of data concerning the stature of married couples reproduced 
by Pearson from GaltoAs tables, although the tall on the aver- 
age tend to marry the tall, and the short the short, it is yet 
noteworthy that, while the men of 6 ft. 4 ins. have more wives 
at 5 ft. 3 ins. than at any other height, men of 6 ft. show, in an 
exactly similar manner, more wives at 5 ft. 3 ins. than at any 
other height, although for many intermediate heights the most 
numerous groups of wives are taller.^ 

In matters of carriage, habit, and especially clothing the 
love of sexual disparity is instinctive, everywhere well marked, 
and often carried to very great lengths. To some extent such 

1 See, especially, pp. 163 et seq. 

SKistemaeeker, as quoted by Bloeh {Beifmffe, etc., ii. p. 340), al- 
ludes in this connection to the dark clothes of men and to the tendency 
of women to wear lighter garments, to emphasize the white underlinen, 
to cultivate pallor of the face, to use powder. “I am white and you 
are brown; ergo, you must love me"; tins affirmation, he states, may 
be found in the depths of every woman’s heart. 

3K, Pearson, Grammar of Science, second edition, p. 430. 
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differences are due to the opposing demands of more fundamental 
differences in custom and occupation. But this cause by no 
means adequately accounts for them, since it may sometimes 
happen that what in one land is the practice of the men is in 
another the practice of the women, and yet the practices of the 
Bvo sexes are still opposed.i Men instinetiyely desire to avoid 
doing tilings in women’s ways, and women instinctively avoid 
doing things in men’s ways, yet both sexes admire in the other 
sex tliose things which in themselves they avoid. In the matter 
of clothing this charm of disparity reaches its highest point and 
it has constantly happened that men have even called in the aid 
of religion to enforce a distinction which seemed to them so 
nrgent.2 One of the greatest of sex allurements would be lost 
and tire extreme importance of clothes would disappear at once 
if the two sexes were to dress alike ; such identity of dress has 
however, never come about among any people. ' 


1 In Man and Woman (fourth edition, p. 66) 1 have referrerl 

curious example of this tendency to opposition, which is of almost world 
wide extent. Among some people it is, or has been, the custom for Vs I 
women to stand during urination, and in these countries it is useaiv^ 
the custom for the man, to squat; m most countries the praetioM S 
the sexes in this matter are opposed. ““oes of 

2 It is sufifieient to quote one example. At the end of the n- 

teenth century it was a serious objection to the fashionable S 
an English Brownist pastor in Amsterdam that she had “bodies fn 
bodice or corset] tied to the petticoat with points [laces] as men 
their doublets and their hose, wutrary to I Thess., y, 22, conferred 
with Deut. xsii, 5; and I John ii, 16.” amrrea 
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Summary of the Conclusions at Present Attainable in Regard te 
the Nature of Beauty and its Relation to Sexual Selection. 

The consideration o£ vision has led us into a, region ia 
which, more definitely and precisely than is the case with any 
other sense, we can observe and even hope to measure the opera- 
tion of sexual selection in man. In the conception of feminine 
beauty we possess an instrument of universal extension by which 
it seems possible to measure the nature and extent of such selec- 
tion as exercised by men on women. This conception, with which 
we set out, is, however, by no means so precise, so easily available 
for the attainment of sound conclusions, as at first it may 
seem to he. 

It is true that beauty is not, as some have supposed, a mere 
matter of caprice. It rests in part on (1) an objective basis of 
ajsthetic character which holds all its variations together and 
leads to a remarkable approximation among the ideals of femi- 
nine beauty cherished by the most intelligent men of all races. 
But beyond this general objective basis we find that (3) the 
specific characters of the race or nation tend tO' cause divergence 
in the ideals of beauty, since beauty is often held to consist in 
the extreme development of these racial or national anthropo- 
logical features; and it would, indeed, appear that the fuU 
development of racial characters indicates at the same time the 
full development of health and vigor. We have further to con- 
sider that (3) in most countries an important and usually essen- 
tial element of beauty lies in the emphasis of the secondary and 
tertiary sexual characters : the special characters of: the hair in 
woman, her breasts, her hips, and innumerable other qualities of 
minor saliency, but all apt to be of significance from the point 
of view of sexual selection. In addition we have (4) the factor of 
indi’s'idual taste, constituted by the special organization and the 
peculiar experiences of the individual and inevitably affecting 
Iris ideal of beauty. Often this individual factor is merged into 
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collective stapes, and in this way are constituted passing fasliions 
in the matter of beauty, eertaiii influences whieli normally affect 
only the individual having become potent enough to affect many 
individuals. Finally, in states of high civilization and in indi- 
viduals of that restless and nervous temperament -which is com- 
mon in civilization, -we have (5) a -tendency to the appearance of 
an exotic element in the ideal of beauty, and in place of admir- 
ing that kind of beauty -which most closely approximates to the 
type of their o-wn race men begin to be agreeably affected by 
types which more or less deviate from that with which they are 
most familiar. 

WMle we have these various and to some extent conflicting 
elements in a man-’s ideal of feminine beanty, the question is 
still further complicated by the fact that sexual selection in the 
hranan species is not merely -the choice of the -woman by the 
man, but also the choice of the man by the woman. And when 
we come to consider this we find that the. standard is altogether 
different, that many of the .elements of beauty as it exists in 
woman for man have here fallen away altogether, while a new 
and preponderant element has to he recognized in the shape of 
a. regard for strength, and -vigor. This, as I have pointed out, is 
uot a purely -visual character, but a tactile pressure character 
translated into visual terms. 

When we have stated the sexual ideal we have not yet, how- 
ever, by any means stated the^complete problem of human sexual 
selection. The ideal that is desired and sought is, in a large 
measure, not tire outcome of experience; it is not even neces- 
sarily tire expression of the indi-vidual’s temperament and idio- 
syncrasy. It may be largely the result of fortuitous circum- 
stances, of slight chance attractions in childhood, of accepted 
traditions consecrated by romance. In tire actual contacts of 
life the individual may find that his sexual impulse is stirred by 
sensory stimuli which are other than those of the ideal he had 
cherished and may even he the reverse of them. 

Beyond this, also, we have reason for belie-ving that factors 
of a still more fundamentally biological character, to some extent 
deeper even than aU these psychic elements, enter into the prob- 
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lem of sexual selection. Ceitain individnalSj apart altogether 
from the question of whether they are either ideally or prac- 
tically the most fit mates, display a greater energy and aehieye 
a greater success than others in securing partners, These indi- 
viduals possess a greater constitutional vigor, physical or mental 
which conduces to their success in practical affairs generally and 
probably also heightens their specifically pMlogamie activities. 

Tims, the problem of human sexual selection is in the 
highest degree complicated. When we gather together such 
scanty data of precise nature as are at present available, we 
realize that, while generally according with the results which 
the evidence not of a quantitative nature would lead us to accept, 
their precise significance is not at present altogether clear. It 
would appear on the whole that in choosing a mate we tend to 
seek parity of racial and individual characters together with 
disparity of secondary sexual characters. But we need a much 
larger number of groups of evidence of varying character and 
obtained under varying conditions. Such evidence will doubt- 
less accumulate now that its nature is becoming defined and 
the need for it recognized. In the meanwhile we are, at all 
events, in a position to assert, even with the evidence before 
nSj that now that the real meaning of sexual selection is be- 
coming clear its efficacy in human evolution can no longer be 
questioned. 
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the oeigins op the kiss. 

Makibestations resembling the kiss, whether with tlie oh- 
ject of expressing affection or sexual emotion, are found among 
various animals much lower than man. The caressing of the 
antenna practiced by snails and various insects during sexual 
intercourse is of tire nature of a kiss. Eirds use their bills for a 
land of caress. Thus, referring to guillemots and their practice 
of nibbling each othePs feet, and the interest the mate always 
takes in this proceeding, which probably relieves irritation caused 
by insects, Edmund Selous remarks: “When they nibble and 
preen each other they may, I think, be rightly said to cosset and 
caress, the expression and pose of the bird receiving the benefit 
being often beatific.'”^ Among mammals, such as the dog, we 
have what closely resembles a kiss, and the dog who smells, licks, 
and gently bites his master or a bitch, combines most of the 
sensory activities involved in the various forms of the human 
kiss. 

As practiced by man, the kiss involves mainly either tlie 
sense of touch or that of smell. Occasionally it involves to some 
extent both sensory elements.^ 

The tactile kiss is certainly very ancient and primitive. It 
is common among mammals generally. The human infant ex- 
hibits, in a very marked degree, the impulse to carry everything 
to the mouth and to lick or attempt to taste it, possibly, as Com- 
payre suggests,® fro-m a memory of the action of the lips pro- 

lE. Selous, Bird WatoTiinff, 1901, p. 191. This autlior adds: “It 
seema probable indeed that tbe conferring a practical benefit of the 
kind indicated may be the origin of the caress throughout nature.” 

2 Tylor terms the kiss “the salute by tasting,” and d’Enjoy de- 
fines it as “a bite and a suction”; there seems, however, little evidencf 
to show that tbe Idss contains any gustatory element in the strict 
sense. 

8 Compayre, L’Bvoluiion Htelleotmlle et morale de Venfant, p. 9 
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truded to seize the maternal nipple. The affectionate child, as 
Mantegazza remarks, i not only applies inanimate objects to its 
lips or tongue, but of its own impulse licks the people it lilies. 
Stanley Hall, in the light of a large amount of information he 
obtained on this point, found that “some children insist on lick- 
ing the cheeks, necks, and hands of those they wish to caress,” 
or like having animals lick tliem.^ This impulse in children 
may be associated with the inatemal impulse in animals to lick 
idle young. “The method of licking the yonng practiced by the 
mother,” remarks S. S. Bnckman, “would cause, licking to be 
associated with happy feelings. And, further, there is the allay- 
ing of parasitical irritation which is afforded by the rubbing and 
hence resnlts in pleasure. It may even he suggested that the 
desire of the mother to lick her young was prompted in the first 
place by a desire to bestow on her offspring a pleasure she felt 
herself.” The licking impulse in the child may thus, it is pos- 
sible, be regarded as the evanescent manifestation of a more 
fundamental animal impulse,^ a manifestation whicli is liable to 
appear in adult life under the stress* of strong sexual emotion. 
Such an association is of interest if, as there is some reason to 
believe, the kiss of sexual love originated as a development of 
the more primitive kiss bestowed by the mother on her child, for 
it is sometimes found that the maternal kiss is practiced where 
the sexual kiss is unlmown. 

The impulse to bite is- also a part of the tactile element 
which lies at the origin of kissing. As Stanley Hall notes, chil- 
dren are fond of biting, though by no means always as a method 
of affection. There is, however, in biting a distinctly sexual 
origin to invoke, for among many animals* the teeth (and among 
birds the hill) are used by the male to grasp the female more 
firmly during intercourse. This point has been discussed in the 

1 Mantegazza, Physiognomy and ’Expression, p. 144. 

2 Gr. Stanley Hall, “The Early Sense of Self,” Amerioan Journal of 
Psychology, April, 1898, p. 361. 

3 In Bome parts of the world the impulse persists into adult life. 
Sir S. Balcer [Ismmlia, p. 472) mentions licking the eyes as a sign of 
affection. 
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previous volume of these Studies in reference to “Love and 
Pain,” and it is nnnecessary to enter into fuitlier details here. 
The heroine of Kleist’s PenthesUea remarks : “Kissing (Khsse) 
rhymes with biting (Bisse), and one who loves with tire whole 
heart may easily confound the two.” 

The kiss, as known in Europe, has developed on a sensory 
basis that is mainly tactile, although an olfactory element may 
sometimes coexist. The kiss thus understood is not very widely 
spread and is not usually found among rude and uncultured 
peoples. "We can trace it in Aryan and Semitic antiquity, hut in 
ncr very pronounced form; Homer scarcely knew it, and the 
Greek poets seldom mention it. Today it may be said to be 
Icnown all over Europe except in Lapland. Even in Europe it 
is probably a comparatively modern discovery; and in all the 
Celtic' tongues, Rhys states, there is no word for “kiss,” the word 
employed being, always borrowed from the Latin pax^ At a 
fairly early historic period, however, the Weis]! Cymri, at all 
events, acquired a Imowledge of the kiss, but it was regarded 
as a serious matter and very sparingly used, being by law only 
permitted on special occasions, as at a game called rope- 
playing or a carousal; otherwise a wife who* kissed a man not her 
husband could he repudiated. Throughout eastern Asia it is un- 
known; thus, iu Japanese literature kisses and embraces have 
no existence. “Kisses, and embraces are simply unknown in 
Japan as tokens of affection,” Lafeadio Hearn states, “if we 
except the solitary fact that Japanese motlrers, like mothers all 
over the world, lip and hug their little ones betimes. After 
babyhood there is no more* hugging ox kisses ; such actions, 
except in the case of infants, are held to he immodest. Fever 
do girls kiss one another; never do parents kiss or embrace 
their children who have become able to walk.” This holds true, 
and has always held true, of aE classes; hand-clasping is also 
foreign to them. On meeting after a long absence, Hearn re- 
marks, they smile, perhaps cry a little, they may even stroke each 
other, hut that is all. Japanese affection “is chiefly shown in 

1 Book of Common Prayer in Mona QaeUo, edited by A. W. Moore 
and J. Ehys, 1895. 
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acts of exquisite courtesy and Idudness/’i Among nearly all 
of the black races of Africa lovers never kiss nor do mothers 
usually kiss their babies.^ Among the American Indians the 
tactile kiss is, for the most part, unknown, though here and 
there, as among the Fuegians, lovers rub their cheeks together.® 
Kissing is unknown to the Malays. In Korth. Queensland, how- 
ever, Koth states, kissing takes place between mothers (not 
fathers) and infants, also between husbands and wives; but 
whether it is an introduced custom Roth is unable to say; he 
adds that tire Pitta-pitta language possesses a word for kissing.^ 

It must be remarked, however, that in many parts of the 
world where the tactile kiss, as we understand it, is usually said 
to be unlcnown, it still exists as between a mother and her baby, 
and this seems to support the view advocated by Lombroso that 
tire lovers’ kiss is developed from the maternal kiss. Thus, the 
Angoni Zulus to the north of the Zambesi, Wiese states, kiss their 
small children on both cheeks® and among the Puegians, accord- 
ing to Hyades, mothers kiss their small children. 

Even in Europe the kiss in early mediaeval days was, it 
seems probable, not widely Inrown as an expression of sexual 
love; it would appear to have been a refinement of love only 
practiced by the more cultivated classes. In the old ballad of 
Glasgerion the lady suspected that her secret visitor was only a 
churl, and not the Imight he pretended to be, because when he 
came in his master’s place to spend the night with her he kissed 
her neither coming nor going, but simply got her with child. 
It is only under a comparatively high stage of civilization tliat 
the kiss has been emphasized and developed in the art of love. 
Thus the Arabic author of the Perfumed G-arden, a work xe- 

1 L. Hearn, Out of the East, 1895, p. 103. 

2 See, e.g,, A. B, Ellis, TsJU- speaking Peoples, p. 288. Among the 
Swahili the kiss is practiced, but exclusively between married people 
and with very young children. Velten believes they learned it from the 
Arabs. 

8 Hyades and Deniker, Mission Soientifiqne du Oap Bom, vol. vii, 
p. 245, 

•i W. Roth, Ethnological Votes Among the Queensland Aborigines, 
p. 184. 

6 Zeitsohrif t filr Ethnologie, 1900, ht. 5, p. 200. 
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vealing the existence of a high degree of social refinement, insists 
on the great importance of the kiss, especially if applied to the 
inner part of the month, and he quotes a proverb that “A moist 
kiss is better than a hasty coitus.” Such kisses, as well as on 
the face generally, and all over the body, are frequently referred 
to by Hindu, Latin, and more modern erotic writers as among 
the most efficacious methods of arousing love.^ 

A reason which may have stood in the way of tlie develop- 
ment of the kiss in a sexual direction has probably been the fact 
that in tlie near East the kiss was largely monopolized for 
sacred uses, so that its erotic potentialities were not easily 
perceived. Among the early Arabians the gods were wor- 
shiped by a kiss.2 This was the usual way of greeting the house 
gods on entering or leaving.® In Eome the kiss was a sign of 
reverence and respect far more than a method of sexual excita- 
tion.^ Among the early Cliristians it had an all but sacra- 
mental significance. It retains its ancient and serious meaning 
in many usages of the Western and still more the Eastern 
Churches j the relics of saints, the foot of the pope, the hands 
of bishops, are kissed, just as the ancient Q-reeks kissed tiio 
images of the gods. Among ourselves we still have a legally 
recognized example of the sacredness of the kiss in the form of 
tailing an oath by kissing the Testament.® 

So far we have been concerned mainly with the tactile kiss, 
which is sometimes supposed to have arisen in remote times to 
the east of the Mediterranean — ^where the vassal kissed his 
suzerain and where the kiss of love was Itnown, as we learn from 
the Songs of Songs, to the Hebrews — and has now conquered 

1 Hj.g., the Kama. Sutra of Vatayayana, Bk. Ill, Oliapter I, 

2Hosea, Chapter xiii, v. 2; I Kings, Chapter xix, v. 18. 
sWellhausen, Reste Arahisohen Eeidentums, p. 109. 
iTlie Romans recognized at least three kind.? of kiss; the osculum, 
for friendship, given on the face; the lasium, for affection, given on 
the lips; tin? suavium, given between the lips, reserved for lovers. 

B In other parts of the world it would appear that the kiss some- 
times has a sacred or ritual character. Thus, according to Rev. J. 
Maoflonald {Journal of the Anthropological Institute, ISoyemheT, IS9Q, 
p. 118), it is part of the initiation ceremony of a girl at her first 
menstruation that the women of the village should kiss her on the 
eheek, and on the mons veneris and labia. 
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nearly the -whole of Europe. But oyer a much, larger part of the 
world and even in one corner of Europe (Lapland, as well as 
among the Russian Yakuts) a different kind of salutation rules, 
the olfactory kiss. This varies in form in different regions and 
sometimes simulates a tactile kiss, but, as it exists in a typical 
form in China, where it has been carefully studied by d’Enjoy, 
it may be said to- be made up of three phases : (1) the nose is 
applied to the cheek of the beloved person; (3) there is a long 
nasal inspiration accompanied by lowering of the eyelids; (3) 
there is a slight smacking of the lips without the application 
of the month to tlie embraced cheek. The whole process, d’Enjoy 
considers, is founded on sexual desire and the desire for foo^ 
smell being the sense employed in both fields. In the form 
described by d^Enjoy, we have tlie Mongolian variety of Eie 
olfactory kiss. The Chinese regard the European kiss as odious, 
suggesting voracious cannibals, and yellow mothers in the Erenoh 
colonies still frighten children by threatening to give them. the. 
white man’s kiss. Their own kiss the Chinese regard as exclu- 
sively voluptuous ; it is only befitting as between lovers, and not 
only do fathers refrain from kissing their children except when 
very young, hut even tlie mothers only give their children a rare 
and furtive kiss. Among some of the hill-tribes of south-east 
India the olfactory kiss is found, the nose being applied to the 
cheek during salutation with a strong inlialation; instead of 
saying “Kiss me,” they here say “Smell me.” The Tamils, I 
am told by a medical correspondent in Ceylon, do not kiss dur- 
ing coitus, but rub noses and also lick each other’s mouth and 
tongue. The olfactory kiss is known in Africa; thus, on the 
Gambia in inland Africa when a man salutes a woman he takes 
her hand and places it to Ms nose, twice smelling the back of it. 
Among the Jekris of the Kiger coast mothers rub their babies 
with their cheeks or mouths, but they do not kiss them, nor do 
lovers kiss, though they squeeze, cuddle, and embrace. ^ Among 
the Swahilis a smell kiss exists, and very young boys are taught 
to raise their clothes before women visitors, who thereupon play- 

1 Journal of tlie Anthropological Institute, A-ugust and November, 
1898, p. 107. 
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fully smell tihe penis; tlie child who does this is said to “give 
tobacco.”! Kissing of any kind appears to^ be unknown to the 
Indians throughout a large part of America; Im Thim states 
that it is unknown to the Indians of Guiana, and at the other 
end of South America Hyades and Deniker state that it is un- 
known to the Puegians. In Korth America the olfactory kiss is 
known to the Eskimo, and has been noted among some Indian 
tribes, as the Blackfeet. It is also Imown in Eolynesia. At 
Samoa kissing was smelling.2. In Kew Zealand, also, the Kongi, 
or nose-pressing, was the kiss of welcome, of mourning, and of 
sympathy.3 the Malay archipelago, it is said, the same word 
is used for “greeting” and “smelling.” Among the Dyaks of 
the Malay archipelago, however, Vaughan Stevens states that 
any form of kissing is unknown.^ In Borneo, Breitenstein tells 
us, kissing is a kind of smelling, the word for smelling being 
used, but he never himself saw a man kiss a woman; it is 
always done in private.® 

The olfactory kiss is thus seen to have a much wider ex- 
tension over the world than the European (or Mediterranean) 
tactile kiss. In its most complete development, however, it is 
mainly found among the people of Mongolian race, or those 
yellow peoples more or less related to them. 

The literature of the kiss is extensive. So far, however, as 
that literature is knovm to me, the following list includes every- 
thing that may he profitably studied: Darwin, The Expression of 
the Emotions; Ling Both, “Salutations,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, November, 1889; K. Andree, “Nasengimss,” 
Ethnographische Parallelen, second series, 1889, pp. 323-337 : 
Alfred Kirchhoff, 'Vom Drsprung des Ktisses,” Deutsche Revue, 
May, 1895; Lomhroso, “L’Origine du Baiser,” Nouvelle Revue, 
1897, p. 163; Panl d’Enjoy, “Le Baiser en Europe et en Chine,” 
Bulletin de la Societe d" Anthropologic, Paris, 1897, fase. 2. 

1 Velten, Siiten und UehraMohe der SuaheU, p. 142 . 

2 Turner, Samoa, p. 45. 

STregear, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1889. 

^ Zeitsohrift fur Ethnologie, 1806, ht. 4, p. 272, 

6 Breitenstein, 21 Jahre in India, vol. i, p. 224. 
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Professor Nyrop’s book, The Kiss and Us History (translated 
from the Danish by W. F. Harvey), deals rather with the his- 
tory of the kiss in civilization and literature than with its bio- 
logical origins and psychological significance. 
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HISTOEIES OP SEXUAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The histories here recorded are similar in character to those, 
given in Appendix B of the previous volnme. 

PIiSTOEY I. — 0. D,, clergyman, age, 34. Height about 5 ft. 8 in. 
Weight, 8st. 81b. Complexion, fair. Physical infirmities, very myopic, 
tendency to consumption. 

“My family is of old lineage on both sides. My parents were 
normal and fairly healthy; but I consider that heredity, though not 
vitiated, is somewhat oyerreiined, and there is a neuropathic tendency, 
which has appeared in myself and in one or two other members of the 
family. As a child, I suffered, though not very frequently, from noctur- 
nal enuresis. My sexual nature, though normal, has been keenly alive 
and sensitive as far back as I can remember; and asi I look back I 
discern within myself in early childhood what I now understand to be 
a decided masocliistic or passively algolagnio tendency. Bo far as I 
remember, this manifested itself in me in tevo aspects; one psychic or 
sentimental and free from carnality, expressing itself in imaginative 
visions such as the following: I used to imagine myself kneeling be- 
fore a young and beantifnl woman and being sentenced by her to some 
punishment, and even threatened with death. At other times I would 
picture myself as a wounded soldier watched over on his sickbed by 
queenly women. These visions always included an imagination of 
something heroic in my own personality. No doubt they were the same 
kind of dreamings as are present in multitudes of imaginative children; 
they are only of interest in so far as a sexual element was present; 
and that was algolagnio in charactei’. 

“I had a small fund of natural common sense; and my surround- 
ings were not favorable to sentimental imaginings; consequently I be- 
lieve I began to throw them off at an early age, though the tempera- 
ment which produced them is still a part of my nature. 

“On the carnal side, the sexual instinct was decidedly algolagnio. 
Masturbation is one of my earliest recollections; indeed, it was not at 
first, so far as 1 remember, associated with any sexual ideas at all; 
but began as a reflex animal act. I do not remember its flrst ooenr- 
renee. It soon, however, became associated in my mind with algolagnio 
excitement, giving rise to reveries which took the ordinary form of 

( 283 ) 
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imagining oneself stripped and whipped, etc., by persona of the opposite 
sex. The dramatic personas in my o-wn algolagnic reveries were elderly 
women; somewhat strangely, I did not associate physical sexuality at 
this period with young and attractive women. If soientiflc light on 
these matters W'ere generally available in the practical bringing up of 
children, persons in charge of young children might refrain from excit- 
ing an algolagnic tendency or doing anything calculated to awake sexual 
emotions prematurely. In my own. case, I recollect acts performed by 
older persons in ignorance and thoughtlessness wdiich vmdoubtely tended 
to foster and strengthen my algolagnic instinct. 

“Little or nothing was done to prevent, discover, or remedy the 
pernicious habit into which I was falling unloiowingly, Oiroumcision 
was perhaps little thought of in those days as a preventive of juvenile 
masturbation; at any rate, it was not resorted to in my case. I re- 
member, indeed, that a nurse discovered that I was practicing mastur- 
bation, and I think she made a. few half-hearted attempts to atop it, 
It was probably these attempts which gave me a growing feeling that 
there was something wrong about masturbation, and that it must be 
practiced secretly. But they were unsuccessful in their main object. 
The practice continued. 

“I went to school at the age of 10. There I came in contact almost 
without warning, with the ordinary lewdness and grossness of school 
conversation, and took to it readily. I soon became conversant with 
the theory of sexual relations; but never got the opportunity of sexual 
intercourse, and probably should have felt some moral restraint even 
had such opportunity presented itself, for coitus, however interesting it 
might be to talk about, was a bigger thing tO' practice than masturba- 
tion. I masturbated fairly frequently, occasionally producing two 
orgasms in quick succession. I seldom masturbated with the hand; my 
method was to lie face downward. There was probably little or np 
homosexuality at my first school. I never heard of it till later, and 
it was always repugnant bo me, though surrounded with a certain mor- 
bid interest. Masturbation was discoxmtenanced openly at the school, 
but was, I believe, extensively practiced, both at that school and at 
the two others I afterward attended. The boys often talked about the 
hygiene of it; and the general theory was that it was somehow 
physically detrimental; but I heard no arguments advanced sufficiently 
cogent to make me see the necessily for a real moral effort against 
the habit, though, as I neared puberty, I was indulging more moderately 
and with greater misgivings. 

‘^The fact of becoming acquainted with the theory of sexual inter- 
fioui'se tended to diminish the algolagnia, and to impel my sexual in- 
atinct into an ordinary channel. On one occasion circumstances 
brought me into close contact with a woman for about three or four 
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weeks, I being a mere boy and she very much my senior. I felt sexually 
attracted by this W'oman, and allowed myself a degree of familiarity 
with her which I have since recognized as undue and have deeply re- 
gretted. It did not, however, go to the length of seduction, and I 
trust may have passed away without leaving any permanent harm. 
It diould, indeed, be remarked here that I never knew a woman sexu- 
ally till my marriage; and with the one exception mentioned I do not 
recall any instance of conduct on my part toward a woman which 
could be described as giving her an impulse downhill. 

“On the psychic side my sexual emotions awoke in early child- 
hood; and though my love affairs as a boy wore not frequent and were 
kept to myself, they attained a considerable degree of emotional power, 
heaving out of account the precocious movements of the sexual in- 
stinct to which I have already referred as colored by psychic algolagnia, 
I may say that somewhat later, from the age of puberty and onward, 
I had three or four love affairs, devoid of any algolagnia tendency, and 
considerably more developed on the psychic and emotional, than on the 
physical, side. In fact, my experience has been that when deeply in 
love, when the mind is full of the love ecstasy, the physical element of 
sexuality is kept — doubtless only temporarily — in abeyance. 

“To return now to the subject of masturbation. Here befell the 
chief moral struggle of my early life; and no terms that I have at 
command will adequately describe the stress of it. 

“A casual remark heard one day as I was arriving at puberty 
convinced me that there must be truth in the vague schoolboy theory 
that’ masturbation] was weaheifumgr. It was to the effect that the evil 
results of masturbation practiced in boyhood would manifest them' 
selves in later life. I then realized that I must relinquish masturba~ 
tion, and I set myself to light it; but with grave misgivings that, 
owing to the early age at which I had formed the habit, I had already 
done myself serious harm. 

“Before many weeks bad passed, I had formed a resolution to ab- 
stain, which I kept thereafter without — so far as I remember — more 
than one conscious lapse into my former habit. Here it must be said 
at once that, so far as touches my own experience of a struggle of this 
kind, the religious factor is of primary importance as strengthening 
and sustaining the moral effort which has to be made. I am miting 
an account of my sexual, not my spiritual, experiences; but I should 
not only be untrue to my convictions, but unable to give an. accurate 
and penetrating survey of the development of my sex life, unless I 
were clearly to state thatl it wag to a large extent on that life that my 
strongest and mo&t valuable religious experiences arose.i It is to the 

I My Christian faith is of a somewhat nonemotional, intellectual 
type, with a considerable element of agnostic reserve, 

16 
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endea-vor to discipline tlie sexual instinct, and to grapple -svith tjjg 
dlBicultias and anxieties of the sex life, that I owe what I possess of 
stpiritml religion, of the consciousness that my life haa been brought 
into contact with Divine love and power. 

“My early habits, after they were broken off, left me none the leas 
a legacy of sexual neurasthenia and a slight varicocele. My nocturnal 
pollutions were overfrequent; and I brooded over them, being too reti- 
cent and too much afraid of exposure at school and possible expulsion 
to confide in a doctor. Par better for me had I done so, for a few 
years later I received the truest kindness and sympathy in regard to 
sexual matters at tlie hands of more than one medical man. But 
while at school I was afraid to> speak of the trouble which so un- 
nerved and depressed me; and as a consequence my morbid fears grew 
stronger, being intensified by generalities which I met with from tinia 
to time in my reading on the subject of the punishment which nature 
metes out to impurity. 

“On leaving school my sex life continued for some years on the 
same lines: a struggle for chastity, morbid fears and regrets about 
tlie past, efforts to cope with the neurasthenia, and a haunting dread 
of coming insanity. 'Pliese troubles were increased by my sedentary 
life. However I obtained medical aid, and put as good a face on 
matters aa possible. 

“But the most trying thing of all has yet to be mentioned — 
discovery that I had not yet got fully clear of the habit of masturba- 
tion. I bad, indeed, repudiated it as far as my conscious waking 
momenta -were concerned, even though strongly impelled by sexual de- 
sire; hut one night, about a yoar after I had relinquished the practice, 
I found myself again giving way to it in those moments between sleep- 
ing and waking when the will is only semiconscious. It was as if a 
race took place for wakefulness between my physical instinct, on the 
one side, and my moral sense and inhihitoiy nerves on the other; and 
very frequently the physical instinct won. This, perhaps, is not an un- 
common experience, but it distressed me greatly ; and I never felt safe 
from it until marriage. I I’esorted to variou.s expedients to combat 
this tendency, at length having to tie myself in a certain position 
every night with a cord rormd my legs, so as to render it impossible 
to turn over upon my lace. 

“In my early manhood the strain on my constitution was consider- 
able from causes other than the sexual neurasthenia, which, indeed, I 
am now well aware I exaggerated in importance. Medical advisers 
whom I consulted in that period assured me that this was so; and, 
though at the time I often thought that they were concealing the real 
facts from me out of kindness, my own reading has since convinced 
me that they spoke nothing but seientifie truth. 
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“Tlie years went on. I went tlrrough a university course, and in 
spite of rny poor liealth took a good degree. The agony of my struggle 
for chastity seemed to come to a climax about four years later when 
for a long period, partly owing to overatudy and partly to tbs sexual 
strain, I fell into a condition of severe nervous exhaustion, one of thc 
most distressing symptoms of which was insomnia. The dreaded cloud 
of insanity seemed to eome closer. I had to use alcohol freely at 
nights; and might by now have become a drunkard, had I not been 
casually — or I must say, Providentially-directed to the common sense 
plan of measuring my whislcy in a dram glass; so that the alcohol 
could not steal a march upon me. 

“This period was one of acute mental suffering. One cause of 
the nervous tension, was — as I have now no doubt — the need of healthy 
sexual intercourse. I proved this eventually. My circumstances, which 
had long been adverse to marriage, at length were sliaped in that 
direction. I renewed acquaintance with a lady whom I had known 
well some years before; and our friendship ripened until, after much 
perplexity on my side, owing to the uncertainty of my health and 
prospects, I decided that it was right to speak. We were married after 
a few months ; a,nd I realized that I had gained an excellent wife. We 
did not come together sexually for some nights after marriage; hut, 
having once tasted the pleasure of the marriage bed, I' have to admit 
that, partly owing to ignorance of the hygiene of marriage, I was for 
eome time rather unrestrained in conjugal relations, requiring inter- 
course as often as eight or nine times a month. This was not unnatural 
when one considers that I had now for the first time free access to a 
woman, after a long and weary struggle to preserve chastity. Married 
life, however, tends naturally — or did so in my case— to regulate desire; 
and when I began to understand the ethics and hygiene of sox, as I 
did a year or two after marriage, I w'os enabled to exercise increasing 
eelf-restraint. We are now sparing in our enjoyment of conjugal pleas- 
■nre. We have had no children; and I attribute this chiefly to the 
remaining sexual weakness in myaelf.i But I may say that not only 
my sexual power, hut my nerve-power and general health, were greatly 
impi-oved by marriage; and though I have fallen back, the last year or 
two, into a poor state of health, the cause of this is probably overwork 
rather than anything to do with sex. Not but what it must be said 
that, had it not been for the juvenile masturbation superadded to a 
neuropathic temperament, my constitution would no doubt have endured 


1 On having connection with my wife I frequently exhibit suf- 
ficient sexual power to produce orgasm in her; but on occasion, es- 
pecially during the first year or so of married life, I have been unable 
to do this, owing to the too rapid action of the reflexes in myself, 
and have even, now and again, had emissions ante portam. 
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tlie general strain, of life ’better than it has done. The algolagnia, being 
one of the congenital conditions of ray sexual instinct, must he con- 
sidered fundamental, and certainly has not been eliminated. If i -^yere 
to allow myself indulgence in algolagnie reveries they would even now 
excite me without difFioulty; but I have ss’stBmatioally discouraged 
them, so that they give me little or no praetical trouble. My erotic 
dreams, wbieh years ago were (to the beat of my remembranee) fre- 
quently algolagnie, are now almost invariably normal. 

“My conjugal relations have always been on the lines of strictly 
normal sexuality. I have a deep sense of the obligations of monogamous 
marriage, besides a sincere affection for my wife; consequently I re- 
press as far as possible all sexual inclinations, such as will come in- 
voluntarily sometimes, toward other women. 

"Trom what I have disclosed, it will be seen that I am but a frail 
man; but for many years I have striven honestly and hard to discipline 
sexuality within myself, and to regulate it according to right reason 
pure hygiene, and tlie moral law; and I can but hope and believe that 
the Divine Power in which I have endeavored to trust will in the 
future, as it has done in the past, working by natural methods and 
through the current events of my life, amend and control my sex life 
and conduct it to safe and honorable issues.” 

IIisTOEv II. — ^A. B., married, good general health, dark hair, fair 
complexion, short-sighted, and below medium height. Parents both 
belong to healthy families, but the mother suffered from nerves during 
early years of married life, and the father, a very energetic and am- 
bitions man, was cold, passionless, and unscrupulous. A. B. is the 
oldest child; two of the brothers and sisters are slightly abnormal, 
nervously. But, so far as is known, none of the family has ever been 
sexually abnormal. 

A. B. was a bright, intelligent child, though inclined to be melan- 
choly (and in later years prone to self-analysis). At preparatory 
school was fairly forward in studies, at public school somewhat back- 
ward, at University suddenly took a liking to intellectual pursuits. 
Throughout he was slack at games. Has never been able to learn to 
swim from nervousness. Can whistle well. Has always been fond of 
reading, and would like to have been an author by profession. Ee 
married at 24, and has had two ohildi'en, both of whom showed con- 
genital physical abnormalities. 

Before the age of 7 or 8 A. B. can remember various trifling in- 
cidents. “One of the games .1 used to play with my sister,” he writes, 
“consisted in pretending we were ‘fatlier and mother’ and were re- 
lieving ourselves at the w. c. M^e would squat do%vn in various parts 
of the room, prolong the simulated act, and talk. I do not remember 
what our conversation was about, nor whether I had an erection. 
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I used also to make water from a balcony into the garden, and in 
other imusual places. 

“The first occasion on which I can recollect experiencing sensa- 
tions or emotions similar in character to later and more developed 
feelings of desire was at tho age of about 7 or 8, when I was a day- 
hoy at a large school in a country town and labsolntely innocent as to 
deed, thought, or knowledge. I fell in love with a hoy with whom 
I was brought in contact in my class, about niy own age. I remember 
thinking him pretty. He paid me no attention. I had no distinct de- 
sire, except a wish to be near him, to touch him, and to kiss him. 

I blushed if I suddenly saw him, and thought of him when absent and 
speculated on my chances of seeing Mm again. I was put into a state 
of high ecstasy when he invited me to join him and some friends one 
summer evening in a game of rounders. 

“At the age of 8 I was told by my father’s groom where babies 
came from and how they were produced. (I already knew the dif- 
ference in sexual organa, as my sister and I were bathed in the same 
room.) He told me no details about erection, semen, etc. Nor did he 
take any liberties with me. I nsej to notice him urinating; he used 
to puslr hack the foreskin and I thought his penis large. 

“When about 8 years old the nursemaid told me that the boy 
at her last place had intercourse with his sister. I hliouglit it disgust- 
ing. About a year later I told the uurse I thought the story of Adam 
and Eve was not true and that when Eve gsive Adam the apple he had 
intercourse with her and she was punished by having Children, I 
don’t know if I had thought this out, or if it had been suggested to 
me by others. This nurse used often to talk about my ‘tassel.’ 

“A family of several brothers went to the same school with me, 
and we used to indulge in dirty stories, chiefly, however, of the w. 0. 
type rather than sexual. 

“When I was about 10 I learned much from my father’s coachman. 
He used to talk about the girls he had had intercourse with, and how 
ha would have liked this with my nursemaid. 

“A year later I went to a large day school. I think most of the 
hoys, if not nearly all, were very ignorant and innocent in sexual 
matters. The only incident in this connection I can recollect is ask- 
ing a hoy to let me see his penis; he did so. 

“During the summer holidays, at a watering place I attended a 
theatrical performance and fell in leva with a girl of about 12 who 
acted a part. I bought a photograph of her, which I kept and kissed 
for several years after. About the same time I thouglit rather tenderly 
of a girl of my own age whose parents knew mine. I remember feeling 
that I should like to kiss her. Once I furtively touched her hair. 

“When I was 12 I was isent to a small preparatory boarding 
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school, in the country. During the holidays I used to talk about sexual 
things with my father’s footman. He must have told me a good deal 
I used to have erections. One evening, when I was in bed and every- 
one else out (my mother and the children in the country) he came 
up to my room and tried to put his hand on my penis. I had been 
thinking of sexual matters and had an erection. I resisted, but he 
persisted, and when he succeeded in touching mo I gave in. He then 
proceeded to maaturhate me, I sank hack, overcome by the pleasant 
sensation. He then stopped and I went on myself. In the meantime 
he had taken out his penis and masturbated himself before me until 
the orgasm occurred. I was disgusted at the sight of his large organ 
and the semen. He then left me. 1 could hardly sleep from exoito- 
ment. 1 felt I had been initiated into a great and delightful mystery. 

“I at once fell into the habit of masturbation. It was some 
months before I could pi'oduco the orgasm ; at about 13 a slight froth 
came; at about 14 a little semen. I do not know how frequently I 
did it — perhaps onee or twice a week, I used to feel ashamed of my- 
self afterward. I told the man I was doing it and he expressed sur- 
prise I had not known about it before he told me. He warned me 
to atop doing it or it would injure my health. I pretended later 
that I had stopped doing it. 

“I practiced solitary masturbation for some months. At first the 
semen was small in amount and watery. 

“I had, not at this time ever succeeded in drawing the foreskin 
below the ’corona.’ After masturbation I would sometimes feel local 
pain in the penis, sometimes pains in the testicles, and generally a 
feeling of shame, but not, I think, any lassitude. The shame was a 
vague sense of discomfort at having done what I laiew others would 
regard as dirty. I also experienced fears that I was injuring my 
health. 

“It was not long before I found other boys at the preparatory 
school with whom I talked of sexual things and in some eases pro- 
ceeded to acts. The boys were between the ages of 9 and 14; they 
left at 14 or 15 for the public schools. We slept in bedrooms — several 
in one room. 

“There was no general conversation on sexual matters. Few of 
the boys knew anything about things — perhaps 7 or 8 out of 40. Be- 
fore describing my experiences at the school I may mention that I 
cannot remember having at this period any wish to experience hetero- 
sexual intercourse; 1 knew as yet nothing of homosexual practices; 
and I did not liave, except in one case, any love or affection for any of 
the boys, 

“One night, in my bedroom — tliere were about six of us — we were 
talking till rather late. My recollection commences with being aware 
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tlia.{ all tlie boys -were asleep except myself and one other, P. ( the son 
of a clergyman), "who was in a bed at exactly the opposite end of the 
room. I suppose we must have been talking about this sort of thing, 
for I vividly remember having an erection, and suddenly — as if by 
premonition — getting out of my bed, and, witlr heart beating, going 
softly over to P.’s bed. He exhibited no surprise at my presence; a 
few whispered words took place; I placed my hand on his penis, and 
found he had an erection. I started masturbating him, but he said ha 
had just Unished. I then suggested. getting into' bed with him. (I had 
never heard at that time of such a thing being done, the idea arose 
spontaneously.) He said it was not safe, and placed his hand on my 
penis, I think with the object of satisfying find getting rid of me. 
He masturbated me till the orgasm occurred. 

“I had no further relations witli him, except on one occasion, 
shortly afterward, when one day, in the w. e. he asked me to masturbate 
him. I did so. He did not offer to do the same to me. 

“He was a delicate, feeble boy; not good at work; womanish in 
his ways; inclined to go in for petty bullying, until a boy showed 
fight, when he discovered himself to be an arrant coward. Four or 
five years later I met him at the imiversity. His greeting was cool. 
My next affair was with a boy who was about my age (13), strong, 
full-blooded, coarse, always in ‘hot water.’ He was the son of the head- 
master of one of the best-known public schools. It was reported that 
two brothers had been expelled from this public school for what we 
called ‘beastliness.’ He told me his older brother used to have inter- 
crural intercourse with him. This was the first I had heard of 
this. We used to masturbate mutually. I had, however, no affection 
or desire for him. 

“With E., another hoy, I had nol relations, but I remember him 
as the first person of the same sex for whom I experienced love. He 
was a small, fair, thin, and little boy, some two years younger than 
myself, so my inferior in the social hierarchy of a school. 

“At the end of my last term I had two disappointments. I wag 
beaten by a younger and clever boy for the first place in the school, 
and also beaten by one point in the competition for the Athletic Cup 
by a stronger boy who had only come to the school that very term. 
However, as a consolation prize, and as I was leaving, the headmaster 
gave me a second prize. This soothed my hurt feelings, and I re- 
member, just after the ‘head’ had read out the prizes, on the last day 
of term, E., coming up to me, putting his arm on iny shoulder, looking 
at me ratlier pensively, and in a voice that thrilled me and made 
me ivish to kiss and hug him, tell me he was so glad I had got a 
prize and that it was a shame that other chap had beaten me for 
the cup. 
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«I was three years (aged 12 to 16) at the preparatory sohool 
I started in. the Bottom form and ended second in the sohool. m' 
reports were generally goodj and I was keen to do well in work i 
was oonsiderahly inflneneed by the ‘head.’ He was a clergyman, bnt a 
man of wide reading, broad opinion, great scholarship, and great en- 
thusiasm, We became 'very friendly. 

“During the holidays I now first practiced intercrural intercourse 
with a younger brother. I started touching Ms penis, and causing 
erections, when he was about 5. Afterward I got him to masturbate 
me and I masturbated Iiim; I used to get him into bed with me. On 
one occasion I spontaneously (never having heard of 'Such a thing) 
made him take my penis in his mouth. 

“This went on for several years. When I was about 16 and he 
about 10, the old family nurse spoke to me about it. She told me 
he had complained of my doing it. I was in great fear that my 
parents might hear of it. I went to him; told him I was sorry, but 
I had not understood he disliked it, but that I would not do it again. 

“About a year later {having persisted in this promise) I made 
overtures to him, but he refused. I then commended his conduct, and 
said I knew he was quite right, and begged him to refuse again if I 
ehould ever suggest it. I did not ever suggest it again. For many 
years I bitterly reproached myself for having corrupted him. How- 
ever, I do not think any harm has been done him. But my self- 
reproaches have caused me to feel I owe some reparation to him. I 
also have more affection for him than for my other brothers and sisters, 

“At the age of 16 I went to one of the largo puhlio schools. I w'as 
fairly forward for my ago, and entered high. But I made small prog- 
ress. I had bad reports; I was ‘slack in games,’ and not popular 
among the hoys. In fact, I stood still, so that when I left I was back- 
ward in comparison with other boys of even less natural intelligence. 

“Tlie teaching was certainly bad. Moreover, I had not any 
friends, and this made me very sensitive. It was to a great extent my 
fault. Wlien I first went there I was taken! up by a set above me — 
boys who were ‘senior’ to me in standing. When they left I found 
myself alone. 

“My unpopularity was increased by my being considered to put 
on ‘side’; also because I paid attention to my dress. 

“At the public sohool I had homosexual relations with various 
boys, usually without any passion. With one hoy, however, I was 
deeply in love for over a year; I thought of him, dreamed of him, 
would have been content only to kiss him. But my courtship met 
with no snceesB. 

“When oarrying on with other hoys the desire to reach the crisis 
was not always strong, perhaps out of shyness or modesty. Occasion- 
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ally I liQ'Cl intcrci-uxal eonneotioTv, -wHcli gave me the first intimation 
of what intercourse with a woman was like. When I masturbated in' 
solitude I used to continue till the orgasm. 

“My housemaster one day sent for me and said he had walked 
through my cubicle and noticed a stain on the sheet. At this time I 
used to have nooturiial emissions. I cannot remember whether on this 
occasion the strain was due to one, or to masturbation. But I imagined 
that one did not have ‘wet dreams’ unless one masturbated. So when 
he went on to say that this was a proof that I was immoral I acknowl- 
edged I masturbated. He then told me I would injure my health — • 
possibly ‘weaken my heart,’ or ‘send myself mad’; he said that he 
would ask me to promise never to do it again. 

“I promised. I left humiliated and ashamed of myself; also 
generally frightened. He used to send for me every now and then, 
and ask me if I had kept my promise. For some months I did. Then 
I relapsed, and told him when he asked me. Ultimately he ceased 
sending for me— apparently convinced either that I was cured or that 
I was incorrigible. 

“A year or so afterward ho discovered in my study (for I was 
now in the upper school and had a study) a Erenoh photograph that a 
hoy had given me, entitled ‘Qtd est dans ma oltambref" It represented 
a man going by mistake into the wrong bedroom ; inside the room was 
a woman, in nightdress, in an attitude that suggested she had just 
been relieving herself. My housemaster told mo the picture was 
terribly indecent, and that, taken with what he knew of my habits, it 
showed I was not a safe boy to be in the school. He added that he 
did not wish to make trouble at home, but that he advised me to get 
my parents to remove me at the end of that term, instead of the 
following term, when, in the Ordinary course of things, I should have 
left. 

“I wrote to my people to say I was miserable at school, and I 
was removed at the end of that term. 

“My first ease of true heterosexual passion was with a girl called 
D., whom I first knew when she was about 16. My family and hers 
were friendly. My attraction to her soon became a matter of com- 
mon knowledge and joking to members of my family. She was a dark, 
passionate-looking dhild, with large eyes that — to me — seemed full of 
an inner Imowledge of sexual mysteries, Hrecoeious, vain, jealous, 
untruthful — those were qualities in her that I myself soon recognized. 
But the very fact that she was not conventionally ‘goody-goody’ proved 
an attraction to me. 

“I never openly made love to her, but I delighted to he near her. 
Our ages were sufficiently separated for this to he noticeable. I 
dreamed of her, and my highest ideal of blessedness was to kiss her and 
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tell her I loved her. I heard, that she had been discovered talkina 
indecently in a w'. e. to some- little hoys, sons of a friend of my 
family’s. The knowledge of this precocity on her part intensified my 
fasomation for her. 

“When I left home to return to school I kissed her— the only 
time. Absence did nothing to diminish my affection. I thoright of 
her all day long, at work or at play. I wrote her a letter — not openly 
passionate, but my real feelings toward her must have been apparent. 
I found out afterward that her mother opened the letter. 

“Wlveii I returned home for the holidays her mother asked me 
not to write hea- any letters and not to pay attentions to her, as I 
might ‘spoil her.’ I promised. I was, of course, greatly distressed. 

“D. used to come to our house to see my younger sister, She 
had clearly been warned by her mother not to allow me to speak to her, 
I was too nervous to make any advances; besides, I had promised. 
As I grew older, my passion died out. I have hardly ever seen her 
since. She married some years ago. I still retain sentimental feel- 
ings toward her. 

“I was now 18; I had stopped growing and was fairly broad and 
healthy. Intellectually I was rather precocious, though not ambitious. 
But I was no good at games, had no tastes for physical exercises, 
and no hobbies. 

“During the holidays, in my last year at school, I had gone to 
the Royal Aquarium with a school companion. This was followed by 
pne or two visits to the Empire Theatre. It was then that I first dis- 
covered that sexual intereour.se took place outside the limits of mar- 
ried life. On one occasion my friend talked to one of the women who 
were walking about. This same friend spoke to a prostitute at O.xford. 
(At this time I went up to the university.) Once or twice I met this 
girl. She used to ask about my friend. My feelings toward her were 
a' combination of admiration for her physical beauty, a sense of the 
‘mystery’ of her life, and pity for her isolated position. 

“On. the whole, my first university term produced consiclerahle 
impu'ovement in me. I began to he inter-ested in iny work and to read 
a fair amount of general literature. I learned to hi cycle and to row. 
I also made one intimate friend. 

“In my first holiday I went ho the Empire and made the ac- 
quaintance of a girl there, W. H. She attracted me by her quiet 
appearance. I eventually made arrangements to pay her a visit. My 
apprehensions consisted of: 1. Rear of oatoliiiig venereal disease. This 
I decided to safeguard by using a ‘French letter.’ 2, Fear that she 
might have a ‘bully.’ 

“The girl showed no sexual desire; hut at that time this did 
not attract my attention. 
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“ I got very miich 'gone’ on her, paid her several visits, gave her 
some presents I could ill afford, and felt very distressed when aha 
informed me she was to be married and therefore could not see mo 
any more. 

“My experiences with prostitutes cover a period of twelve years. 
During three years of this period I wasi continually in their company. 

I have had intercourse with some two dozen; in some cases only once; 
in others on nurnerous ooeasions. They have usually been of the class 
that frequent Piccadilly, St. James Restaurant, the Continental Hotel, 
and the Dancing Clubs. Usual fee, £2 for the night; in one case, £5. 

"1. Not one of them, as far as I knew, was a drunkard. 

“2. As a rule, they were not mercenary or dishonest. 

“3. In their language and general behavior they compared favor- 
ably with, respectable women. 

“4. I never caught venereal disease. 

"6. I twice caught pedieuli. 

“6. I did not find them, as a imle, very sensual or fond of in- 
decent talk. Asl a mile, they objected to stripping naked ; they did not 
touch my organs; tliey did not suggest masturbation, sodomy, or 
fellatio. They seldom, exhibited transports, but the better among them 
seemed sentimental and affectionate. 

“7. Their accounts of their first fall were nearly always the same. 
They got to know a ‘gentleman,’ often by his addressing them in the 
street; he took them about to dinners and theatres; they were quite 
innocent and even ignorant; on one occasion they drank too much; 
and before they knew what was happening they were no longer virgins. 
They do not, however, apparently round on the man or expose him or 
refuse to have anything more to do with him, 

“8. They state — in common with the outwardly ‘respectable’ 
women whom I have had a chance of catechising — that before the first 
intercoiirse they did not feel any conscious desire for intercourse and 
hardly devoted any thought to it, that it was very painful the first 
time, and that some time elapsed before they commenced to derive 
pleasure from it or to experience the orgasm. 

“E. B. was the second woman 1 had intercourse with. She was 
a prostitute, but very young (about 18) and had only been in London 
a few months. I met her first in the St. James Restaurant. I spoke a 
few words to her. The next day I saw her in the Burlington Arcade. 
I was not much attracted to her; she was pretty, in a coarse, buxom 
style; vulgar in manners, voice, and dress. She asked me to go homo 
with her; I refused. She pressed me; I said I had no money. She still 
urged me, just to drive home with her and talk to her while she 
dressed for the evening. I consented. We drove. to lodgings in Albany 
Street. We went in. She proceeded to kiss me. I remained cold, and 
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told her again I had no money. She then said: “That does not matter 
You remind me of a boy I love. I want you to he my fancy boy.’ x 
was flattered by this. I saw a good deal of her. She was sentimental 
I never gave her any money. When I had some, she refused to take 
it, but allowed me to spend a little in buying her a iDresent. On the 
night before I left London she wept. She wrote me illiterate, but 
affectionate letters. One day she wrote to me that she was to be 
kept by a man, but that she had made it a cwnditioji with him that 
she should be allowed to have me. I had never been in love with 
her, because of her vulgarity. I therefore took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of letting matters cool, by not writing often, etc. The next 
thing I remember was my fascination, a few months later, for S. H, 

“She was not a regular prostitute. She had taken a very minor 
part in light opera. She was American by birth, young, slim, and 
spoke like a lady. Her hair was dyed; her breasts padded. She 
acted sentiment, but was less affectionate than E. B. I met her when 
she was out of a job. I gave her £2 whenever I met her. She was 
not mercenary. She was sensual. I became very much in love with 
her. I discovered her, however, writing letters to a fellow whom I 
had met one day when. I was walking with her. He was only an 
acquaintance, but the brother of my most intimate friend. What 1 
objected to was that in this letter to him she protested she did not 
care for me, but could not afford to give me up. She bad to plead 
guilty, but I was so fascinated by her I still kept in with her, for a 
time, until she was kept by a man, and I had found other women to 
interest me. 

“Owing to the strict regulations made by the university authori- 
ties, prostitutes find it hard to make a living there, and I never had 
anything to do with one. My adventures were among the shopgirl 
class, and were of a comparatively innocent nature. One of them, 
however, M. S., a very undemonstrative shopgirl, was the only girl 
not a prostitute with whom I had so far had intercourse. 

“About this time I made the acquaintance of three other prosti- 
tutes, who, however, were nice, gentle, quiet girls, neither vulgar nor 
mercenary. A night passed with them always meant to me much 
more than mere intercourse. They were — especially two of them--of a 
sentimental nature, and would go to sleep in my arms. There was, on 
my part, not any passion, but a certain sympathy with them, and 
pity and affeetion. I remained faithful to the first, J. H., until she 
was kept by a man, and gave up> her gentlemen friends. Then came 
D. V. She got in the family way and left London. Last, M. P. She 
was not pretty, but a good, figure, well dressed, a bright conversation- 
alist, and an intelligent mind. Her regular price for the night was £S, 
but when she got to know one she would take one for less and take 
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one ‘on tick.’ She waa very aeiisiial. On one occasion, between 11 P.M. 
and about midday the following day I experienced the orgasm eleven 
or twelve times. 

“During term time I waa often prevented from having women 
by want of money and absence from London. I considered myself 
lucky if I could have a woman once or twice a month. My allowance 
was not large enough to admit of siuch luxuries; and I was only able 
to do what I did by being economical in my general expenditure and 
living, and by running up bills for whatever I could get on credit, 
I lived in the hopes of picking up ‘amateurs’ who would give me what 
I wanted for the love of it and without payment. My efforts were 
not very successful at present, except in the case of M. S. I con- 
sidered myself very luclry in having discovered her, and I should 
have stuck to her for Imiger hut for the rival attraction of another. 
There was, however, no deep sentiment on either side. 

“But in order to preserve a continuity in my account of the 
women, I have left out two oases of temporary reversion to homo- 
sexual practices. During the periods when I could not get a woman 
I had recourse once more to masturbation. At times I had ‘wet 
dreams' in which boys figured; and my thoughts, in waking hours, 
sometimes reverted to memories of my «!hool experiences. I think, 
however, that I should have preferred a woman.” 

The homosexual reversions Were as follows: — 

“1. I had arranged to meet a shopgirl one evening, outside the 
town. Site did not turn up. The meeting place was a railway bridge. 
Waiting there too, a few feet from me, wag a boy of about 15. He 
was employed (I afterward found) by a gardener, and was waiting to 
meet bis brother, who was engaged on the line. I got into casual 
conversation with him, and suddenly found myself wondering whether 
he ever masturbated. With a feeling, that I can only describe by, 
celling it an intuition, I moved nearer him, find asked: ‘Do yon ever 
play with yourself?’ He did not seem surprised at the abruptness of 
my :juestion, and answered ‘yes.’ I thereupon touched his penis, and 
found lie 7uxd an erection! I suggested retiring to a bench that was 
near. We sat down. I masturbated him till he experienced the 
orgasm; then intererurally. I gave him a shilling, and said good night. 

“2. During my last summer at the university I took to garden- 
ing. There was a small piece of garden behind the house in which I 
had lodgings. My landlady suggested getting a cousin of hers, em- 
ployed by a nurseryman, to supply me with plants, etc. He was a 
youth of about 16 or 17, tall, dark, not bad favored in looks. I forget 
how many times I saw him — not many, perhaps twice or thrice; but 
one day, when he came to see me in my room, about something con- 
nected with the garden, I gave him some old clothes of mine. He was 
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a great deal taller than myself, and I suggested his trying on the 
trousers to see if they 'would fit. I do not know whether I made this 
suggestion with any ulterior motive or whether I had ever before 
thought of him in connection 'with any sexual relations. I only know 
that once more, as if guided by instinct, I. felt he would not rebuff me 
although certainly no indecent talk had ever taken place between ua I 
pretended to help him to pull up the trousers, and let my hand touch 
his penis. He did not resist; and I felt his penis for a few seconds 
I then proposed he should come upstairs to my bedroom. No one waa 
in the house. We went up. He did not at first have an erection. 
I asked why. He said 'because you are strange to me.’ He then felt 
my penis. Eventually we mutually masturbated one another. I gave 
him half a crown. 

“Some short time afterward he came again to the house. On this 
occasion I attempted fellatio. I don’t think I had at that time ever 
heard of such a practice. He said, however, he did not like it. He 
masturbated interorurally. He said be had never done this before, 
although he had had girls. (The other boy also told me he had had 
girls. ) 

“3. On another occasion I -was out bicycling. A boy, of about 10 
years of age, offered me a bunch of violets for a penny. I told him I 
would give him a shilling to pick me a large bunch. I am not sure if 
I had any ulterior motive. He proceeded into a wood on the side of 
the road; I dismounted from my machine and followed him. He was 
a pretty, dark boy. He made water. I went up to him and asked 
him to let me feel his penis. He at once jumped away, and ran off 
shrieking. I was frightened, mounted my bicycle, and rode as fast as 
I could home. 

“Thera was no sentiment in the above oases. It is also to be 
noted that in neither instance did I make any arrangements to see the 
person again. As far as I can remember', when onee I waa satisfied I 
felt disgust for my act. In the case of women this was never so. 

"Two of the women described in the foregoing pages stand out 
above the others. Perhaps I have not sufficiently shown that in the 
eases of W. H. and S. H. I felt a considerable degree of passion. W. H. 
was the first 'woman with whom I had had intercourse; this invested 
her in my heart, with a peculiar sentiment. In neither case can I be 
accused of fickleness. Indeed, I may say that up to this time I liad 
had no opportunity of being fickle. I never saw enough, or had enough, 
of a woman to get a surfeit of her. 

“The case I now come to presents the features of the cases of 
W. H. and S. H. in a stronger form. I was then 20; I have since then 
married; I am a father; my experiences have been many and varied; 
but still I must confess that no O'ther ■woman has ever stirred my 
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emotions more than — I doubt if as much as — ^D. C. Up to date, if 
there has been any grand passion in my life, it is my love for her. 
D. 0., when I got to know her — ^by talking to her in the street — ^^va8 a 
girl of about 20. She was short and plump; dark hair; darlt, mis- 
chievous eyes; a fair complexion; small features; guiet manners, and a 
sensual ensemile. I do not know what her father was. He was dead, 
her mother kept a university lodging house. She spoke and behaved 
like a lady. She dressed guietly; was absolutely unmercenary; her 
intelligence — f.o., her intellectual calibre. — was not great. Her ma-ster- 
passion was one thing. The first evening I walked out with her she 
put her hand down on my penis, before I had even kissed her, and 
proposed intercourse. I was surprised, almost embarrassed; she her- 
self led me to a wall, and standing up made me do it. 

“Next day we went away for the day together. I may say aha 
was always ready and never satisfied. She was sensual rather than 
sentimental. She was ready to shower her favors anywhere and to 
anyone. My feelings toward her soon became afl’ectionate and senti- 
niental, and then passionate. I thought of nothing else all day long; 
wrote her long letters daily; simply lived to see her. 

"I found she was engaged to be married. Her fianoi, a sohool- 
niaater, himself used to have intercourse with her, but he had taken 
a religious turn and thought it was wicked to do it until they married. 
I had intercourse with her on every possible occasion : in private rooms 
at hotels, in railway carriages, in a field, against a wall, and — ^when 
the holidays came — she stayed a night wdth me in London. She had 
apparently no fear of getting in the family way, and never used any 
precaution. Sensual as she was, she did not show her feelings by out- 
ward demonstration. 

“On one occasion she proposed fellatio. She said she had done 
it to her fianoe and liked it. This is the only case I have known of 
a woman wishing to do it for the love of it. 

“The emotional tension on my nerves — the continual jealousy 
I was in, the kno%vledge that before long she would marry and we 
must part — eventually caused me to get ill. She never told me she 
loved me more than any other man; yet, owing to my importunity, 
she saw much more of me than anyone else. It came to the ears of her 
fkmco that she was in my company a great deal; there, was a meeting 
of the three of us — convened at his wish — at which she had formally, 
before him, to say ‘good-bye’ to me. Yet we still continued to meet 
and to have intercourse. 

Then the date of her marriage drew near. She wrote me saying 
that she could not see me any more. I forced myself, however, on her, 
and onr relations still continued. Her elder sister interviewed me and 
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said she wooild inform the authorities unless I gave her up; a brother 
too, came to see me and made a row. 

“I had what I seriously intended to be a last meeting with her 
But after that she oame up to London to see me, wo went to a hotel 
together. We arranged to see one another again, but she did. not 
write. I had now left the university. I heard she was married, 

“It was now four years since I had fii'st had intercourse with a 
woman. During this time I waa almost continually under the in. 
fluence, either of a definite love affair or of a general lasciviousness and 
desire for intercourse with women. My character and life were natur- 
ally affected by this. My studies were interfered with; I had become 
extravagant and had run into debt. It is worthy of note that I had 
never np to this time considered the desirability of marriage. Tide 
was perhaps chiefly because I had no means to marry. Bub even in 
the midst of my affairs I always retained sufficient sense to criticise 
the moral and intellectual calibre of the women I loved, and I held 
strong views on the advisability of m.ental and moral sympathies and 
congenital tastes existing between people who married. In my amours 
I had hitherto found no intellectual equality or sympathies. My 
passion for D. C. was prompted by (1) the bond that sexual inter- 
course with a woman has nearly always produced in my feelings, (2) 
her physical beauty, (3) that she was sensual, (4) that she was a 
lady, (6) that she was young, (6) that she was not mercenary. It 
was kept alive by the obstacles in the way of my seeing her enough and 
by her engagement to another. 

“The D. 0 . affair left me worn out emotionally. I reviewed my 
life o(f the last lour years. It seemed to show much more heartache, 
anxiety, and suffering than pleasure. I concluded that this unsatis- 
factory result was inseparable from the pursuit of illegitimate amours. 
I saw that my wo^rk had been interfered with, and that I was in debt, 
owing to the same cause. Yet I felt that I could never do without 
a woman. In this quandary I found myself thinking that marriage 
was the only salvation for me. Then I should always have a woman 
hy me. I was sufficiently sensible to know that unless there were con- 
genial tastes and sympathies, a marriage could not turn out happily, 
especially as my chief interests in life (after woman) were literature, 
history, and philosophy. But I imagined that if I could find a girl 
who would satisfy the condition of being an intellectual companion to 
me, all my troubles would be over; my sexual desire would be satisfied, 
and I could devote myself to work. 

“In this frame of mind I turned my thoughts more seriously in 
the direction of a girl whom I had known for some two years. Her 
age was nearly the same as mine. My family and hers were acquainted 
with one another. I had established a platonic friendship with her, 
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Undoubtedly tbe prime attraction was that she was young and pretty. 
But she -w'os also a ghi of considerable character. 'Without being as 
well educated as I was, she was above the average girl in general in- 
telligence. She was fond of reading; books formed our chief subject 
of conversation and* common, interest. She was, in fact, a girl of 
more intelligence than I had yet encountered. On her side, as I after- 
ward discovered, the interest in mo W'as less purely platonic. Our 
relations toward one another were absolutely correct. Yet we were 
intimate, informal, and talked on subjects that would be considered 
forbidden topics between two young persona by most people. I felt 
she was a true friend. She, too, confided to me her troubles. 

“We corresponded with one another frequently. Sometimes it oc- 
curred. to me that it was rather strange she should be so keen to 
write to me, to hear from me, and to see me; but I had never thought 
of her, consciously, except as a friend; I never for a moment imagined 
she tliought of me except as an interesting and intelligent friend. 
Nor did the idea of illicit love ever suggest itself to me. She was one 
of those women whose face and expression put aside any such thought. 
I was, indeed, inclined to regard her as a good influence on me, but 
as passionless. I oonflded to her the affair of D. C., which took place 
during our acquaintance, She was distressed, but s5Tnpathetic and 
not prudish. I did not suspect the cause of her distress; I thought 
it was owing to her disappointment in the ideals she had formed of 
me. She invited me to join her and her family for a part of the 
summer (I had now left the university, having obtained my degree in 
low honors) and I decided to join them. At this stage there began to 
impress itself on my mind the possibility that she cai'ed for me; also 
the desirability, if that were so, of becoming engaged to her. I found 
my feelings became warmer. On. several occasions we found ourselves 
alone. Then, one day, our talk became more l personal, more tender ; 
and I kissed her. I do recollect distinctly the thought flashing through 
my mind, as she allowed me to kiss her, that she was not after all the 
passionless and ‘straight’ girl I hod thought. Bu.t the idea must have 
been a very temporary one; it did not return; she declared her love 
for me; and without any express ‘proposal’ on. my part we walked 
homo that afternoon mutually taking it for granted that we were 
engaged. I was happy, and calmly happy; proud and elated. 

“CiromnstanceB now made it necessary for me to make money for 
myself and I was forced to enter a profession for which I had never 
felt any attraction; indeed, I had never considered the possibility of 
it, until I became engaged, and saw I must support myself if I were 
ever to marry. I worked hard, and rapidly improved my position. 

“I think I am correct in stating that from the day I became 
engaged my sexual troubles seemed to have ceased. My thoughts and 
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passions were centred on one woman. We wrote to one another twice 
every week, and as far as I was concerned every thought and feeliiiff 
I had I told her, and the receipt of her letters was for me the event of 
my life for nearly three years. My anxiety in connection with niy 
work used up a great deal of my energy, and, although I looked for- 
ward to the time when I should have a woman at my side every night 
my sexual desires were in abeyance. Nor did I feel any desire or 
temptation for other women. 

“I masturbated, but not frequently. Generally I did it to the 
accompaniment of images or scenes associated witli my betrothed, some- 
times the act was purely auto-erotic. My leisure time was devoted 
to reading, 

“On only one occasion did I have intercourse with a woman 
during my engagement (three years); it was with a girl whoso ac- 
quaintance I had made at the university and who asked me to come 
to see her. 

"I married at the age of 24, Looking hack on. the early days of 
my married life it is now a matter of surprise to me that I was so 
far from exhibiting the transports of passion which since then have 
accompanied any Intercourse with a new woman. Partly I was fright- 
ened of shocking her; partly niy three years of comparative abstinence 
had chastened me. It was some weeks before I ever saw my wife 
entirely naked; I never touched her parts witlr my hand for many 
months; and after the first few weeks I did not have intercourse 
with her frequently. 

“Perhaps this was to be expected. The basis of my affection for 
her had always been a moi-al or mental one rather than physical, 
although she was a handsome, well-made girl. Besides, money and 
other worries kept my thoughts busy, as well as struggles to make 
both ends meet. 

“Indeed, I may say my sexual nature seemed to he dying out. 
When I had been married less tliaii six months I discovered that sexual 
intercourse with my rvife no longer meant what sexual intercourse used 
to mean — no excitement or exaltation or ecstasy. My wife perhaps 
contributed to this by her attitude. She confessed afterward to me 
that for the first week or so she. positively dreaded bedtime, so 
physically painful was intercourse to her; that it was many weeks, if 
not months, before she experienced the orgasm. For the first year and 
more of marriage she could not endure touching my penis. This at 
first disappointed me; then annoyed and finally almost disgusted me. 

“Later on, she learned to experience the orgasm. But she was 
very undemonstrative during the act, and it was seldom that the 
orgasm occurred simultaneously; 'she took a much longer time. 

“I. ceased to think about sexual matters. 'When I had been mar 
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ried about three years I was aware that, in my case, marriage meant 
the loss of all mad eoatasy in the act, I knew that if I had no 
work to do, and plenty of money, and temptation came my way, I 
should like to have another woman. But there was no particular 
woman to enchain my fancy and I did not have time or money or in- 
clination to hunt for one. 

“At times I masturbated. Sometimes I did this to the aeeom- 
paniment of homosexual desires or memories of the past. Then I got 
my wife to masturbate me. 

"About four years after marriage I got a woman from Picca- 
dilly Circus to do fellatio. I had never had this done before. She did 
not do it genuinely, but used her fingers. 

“As stated above various anxieties, the fact that I could always 
satisfy my physical desires, all served to calm me. I was also in- 
terested in my work and had become ambitious to improve my position 
and was very energetic. 

“On the whole, notwithstanding money worries, the first four or 
five years of my married life were the happiest in my life. Certainly I 
was very free from sexual desires; and the general effect of marriage 
was to make me economical, energetic, ambitious, and unselfish. I was 
certainly overworked. I seldom got to bed before 1 or 2; my meals 
were irregular; and I became worried and nervous. At the beginning 
of my fifth year of married life I got imn down, and had a severe illness, 
and at one time my life was in danger, but I had a fairly rapid eon- 
valesoenoe. 

“My illness was critical, in more senses than one. My conva- 
lescence was aecoinpanied by a remarkable recrudescence of my sexual 
feelings. I will trace this in detail: 1. A» I got well — but while 
still in bed — I found myself experiencing,, almost contimially, violent 
erections. These were at first of an auto-erotic character, and 1 
masturbated myself, thus gaining relief to my nerves. 2. I also found 
my thoughts tending toward sexual images, and I felt a desire toward 
my nurse. I first became conscious of this -when I noticed that I ex- 
perienced an erection during the time that she was washing me. I 
mentioned the matter to my doctor, who told me not to worry, and 
said the symptoms were usual in the circumstances. 3. When I got 
up and about I found myself desiring very keenly to have intercourse 
with my wife. I can almost say that I felt more sexually excited 
than I liad done for four or five years. As soou, however, as I had 
had intercourse with my wife a few times I felt iny desire tow'ard 
her cease. 4. My thoughts now centered on having a woman to do 
fellatio, and as soon as I was well enough to go out I got a prostitute 
to do this. 
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“Just before I was ill my wife bad a child, which was born with 
more than one abnormality. No doubt the shock and worry causeil 
by this got me into a low state and predisposed me to my ilhesa 
But the consequences were farther reaching still. The child underwent 
an operation, and my wife had to take her away into the country 
for nearly six weeks, so as to give her better air. I was left alone in 
London, for the first time since my marriage. The worry in connec- 
tion. w'ith the child, and the heavy expense, served to keep me nervously 
upset after I had apparently recovered physically from the illness 
Once more I found myself thinking about women. As an additional 
factor’ in the situation I beeame friendly with an old eollege-ehum 
whom I had not seen much of for many years. He lived the 
life of a fashionable young bachelor and was at the time keeping a 
woman. The only common interest between us was women. I found 
myself reverting to the old condition of rampant lust that had been 
such a curse to me in my university days. Some books he lent mo had 
a decided effect. They gave me erections; and it was on top of the 
excitement thus engendered that one day I got a woman to ‘do fellatio, 
as already mentioned. Moreover, since my illness, I found all my pre- 
vious energy and ambition had gone. 

“I have stated that I was in London alone with two servants. The 
housemaid was a young girl; nice looking, with beautiful eyes and a 
sensual expression. She had been with us for aboirt a year. I can- 
not remember when I first thought of her in a sexual way. But one 
evening 1 suddenly felt a desire for her. I talked to her; I found 
my voice trembling; I let my hand, as if by accident, touch hers; she 
did not withdraw it; and in a second I had kissed her. She did not 
resist. I took her on my knee, and tried to take liberties, which she 
resisted, and I desisted. 

"Next day I kissed her again, and put my hand inside her breasts. 
The same evening I took her to an exhibition. On the way home, in a 
hansom cab, I made her masturbate me. This was followed by a 
feeling of great relief, elation, and pride. 

“Next morning, when she came up ,to my bedroom to call me, 
I kissed and embraced her; she allowed me to take liberties, and, 
reassuring her by saying I w'ould use a preventive, I bad intercourse 
with her. She llinohed somewhat. She then told me she was at her 
period and that she had never had intercourse with a man before. 

“During the next few weeks I found her an adept pupil, though 
always shy and undemonstrative. I took her to a hotel, and experi- 
enced the intensest pleasure I had ever had in undressing her. I had 
lately heard about mmnilingns. I now did it to her. I soon found I 
experienced very great pleasure in this, as did she. (I had attempted 
it with my wife, but found it disgusted me.) I also had interoourse 
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per anum. (This again was an act I had heard about, but had never 
been able to regard as pleasurable. But books I had been reading 
stated it was most pleasant both to man and woman.) She resisted at 
first, finding it hurt her niueh; it excited me greatly; and when I had 
done it in this way several times she herself seemed to like it, espe- 
cially if I kept my hand on her clitoris at the same time. 

“.My relations with the housemaid, with whom I cannot pretend 
that I was in love, were only put an end to by satiety, and when 1 
went away for my holidaysi I was utterly exhausted. This was, how- 
ever, only the first of a series of relationships, at least one of which 
deeply stirred my emotional nature. These experiences, however, it is 
imnecessary to detail. There have also been occasional homosexuai 
episodes. 

“I think I am now in a much healthier condition than I have been 
for some years. (I assume that it is not healthy for all one’s thoughts 
to be always occupied on sexual subjects.) The conoluaion I come to 
is that I can live a normal, healthy life, devoting my thoughts to my 
work, and finding pleasure in friendship, in my children, in reading, 
and in other sources of amusement, as long as I can have occasional 
relations with a young girl — i.e., about oiiee a week. But if this outlet 
for my sexual emotions is stopped sexual thoughts obsess my brain; I 
become both useless and miserable. 

“I have never regretted my marriage. Not only do I feel that 
life without a wife and home and children would be miserable, hut I 
entertain feelings of great affection toward my wife. We are well 
suited to one another; she is a woman of character and intelligence; 
she looks after my home well, is a sensible and devoted mother, and 
understands me. I have never met a woman I would have sooner 
married. We have many tastes and likings in common, and — ^what is 
not possible with most women — I can, as a rule, speak to her about 
my feelings and find a listener who miderstands. 

“On the other hand, all passion and sentiment have died out. 
It seems to me that this is inevitable. Perhaps it is a good thing this 
should be so. If men and women remained in tha state of erotic ex- 
citement they are in when they marry, the business and work of the 
world would go hang. Unfortimately, in my case this very erotic 
e.xoiteTnent is the chief thing in life that appeals to me! 

“The factors that in my case have produced this deatli of passion 
and sentiment are as follows: — 

“1. Familiarity. Wlien one is continually in the company of a 
person all novelty dies out. In the case of hushand and wife, the 
husband sees his wife every day; at all times and seasons; dressed, 
undressed; ill; good tempered, bad tempered. He sees her wash and 
perform other functions; he sees her naked whenever he likes; he can 
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have intercourse -with her wlienever he feels inclined. How can love 
(as I use the expression — i.e., sexual passion) continue? 

“2. Satiety. I am of a ‘hot,’ sensual disposition, inclined to ex- 
cess, as far as my health and nerves are concerned. The appetite geta 
jaded. 

"3. Absence of strong sexual reciprocity on the part of my wife. 
I have referred to this above. She likes intercourse, hut she, is never 
outwardly demonstrative. She has naturally a chaste mind. She never 
is guilty of those little indecencies which affect some men a great 
deal. She docs not like talking of these things; and she tells me that 
if I died, she would never want to have intercourse again with any- 
one. At times, especially recently, she has even asked me to have 
intercourse with her, or to masturbate her; but it is seldom that the 
orgasm occurs contemporaneously. In this respect she is different 
from other women I knew, in whom the mere fact that the orgasm 
was occurring in me at once produced it in them. At the same time I 
doubt whether oven strong sexual reciprocity would have retained my 
passion for long. 

“4. During the early years of our married life money worries 
caused at times disagreements, reproaches and quarrels. Passion and 
sentiment are fragile and cannot stand these things. 

“5. The fact that 1 had already had other women diminished the 
feeling of awe with which many regard the sexual act and the viola- 
tion of 'Sexual conventions. 

“6. Doss of beauty. Less of flguro is, I fear, inseparable from 
childbearing especially if the woman works hard. We have always had 
servants, still my wife has always worked hard., at sewing, etc. 

“I have stated that I entertain feelings of respect and admira- 
tion for my wife. But I almost loathe the idea of intercourse with 
her. I would sooner masturbate, and think of another woman than 
have intercourse with her. It causes nausea in me to touch her private 
parts. Yet with other women it affords me mad pleasure to kiss them, 
every part of their bodies. But my wife still feels for me the love 
she had when we flxst married. There lies tlie tragedy.” 

Tlhe following narrative is a continuation of History XII 
in tlie previous volume : — 

Histoey III. — I had become good looking. For a time I knew 
what it was to have loving looks from every woman I met, and being 
caner and healthier I would seem to be moving in a divine atmosphere 
of color and fragrance, pearly teeth and hi'ight eyes. Even the old 
women with daughters looked at me amiably — married women with 
challenge and maidens with Paradise in their eyes. 
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“I was standing one morning at St. Peter’s comer, with two 
young friends, when a girl went by, coming over from the Roman 
Catholic cathedral. When she had passed she looked back, with that 
imperious swing that is almost a command, at me, as my friends dis- 
tinctly admitted. They advised me to follow her; I did so, and sire 
turned a pretty, blushing face and pair of dark gray eyes, with just the 
kind of eyebrows I liked: brown, very level, rather thick, but long. 
Her teeth and inoutli were perfect, and she spoke with a slight Irish 
brogue. She let me do all the talking while she took my measure. 
God knows what she saw in me! I spoke in an affected manner, I re- 
member, imitating some swell character I had. seen on the stage a 
night or two before, but' I was wise enough not to talk too much and 
to behave myself. She promised to meet me again and made the ap- 
pointment. She was a school-teacher and eng-aged to be married to 
some one else. She meant to amuse herself her orvn way before she 
married. The second night I met her she allowed me to kiss her as 
much as I liked and promised all her favors for the third night. We 
took a long walk, and in the dark she gave herself to me, but I hurt 
her so much I bad to stop two or three times. She had had con- 
nection only once, years before, when at school herself. She was in- 
clined to be sensual, but slie was young, fresh, and pretty, and hex 
kisses turned my head. I fell genuinely in love with her and told her 
so, one night when she was particularly fascinating, with the tears in 
jny eyes; and her face met mine •with equal love. The first night or 
two I had felt no pleasure — whether through years of self-abuse or not 
I do not know, — ^but this night my whole being was excited. I met 
her once and sometimes twice a. week and was always thinking of her. 
My sister saw me looking love-sick one day and I heard her say ‘He’s 
in love,’ which rather flattered me, and I looked more love-sick and 
idiotic than ever. It was all wrong and perverted. She continued to 
meet her flanod, and intended to marry him. We both spoke of ‘him’ 
as an ndnltress speaks of her husband. That high level of tears and 
childlike joy in our youth and love was never reached again. But I 
realized her sea), her kisses, her presence — after all those years of horror 
(if she had only knowir) — more even than the sexual act itself; while 
she, as time went on, commenced to show a curiosity which I thought 
desecrating; she liked to examine — ^to ‘let her hand stray,’ were her 
words. Even her beauty seemed impaired some nights and I caught a 
gleam in her eye and a curve of her lip I thought vulgar. But per- 
haps the next night I met hex she would be as bright as ever. 

“I introduced her to my friends, who knew our relations, for I 
blabbed everything. But she did not mind their knowing and if we 
met would give them all a kiss, so that I felt I had been rather too 
profuse in my hospitality, though I still would say: ‘Have another 
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onej Bert; I don’t mind.’ But whatever ags I made of myself giie 
forgave me anything) and was fonder of me every time we mat, while I 
although I did not know it for a long time, was leas fond of her 
She knew how to revive my love, however. Some nights she would 
not meet me, and I would be like a madman. Other nights she would 
meet me, but not let me raiso her dress. Slie would lie on me on a 
moonlit night, and her yonng face in shado^v like a siren’s in its 
frame of hair, merely to kiss me. But wdiat kisses! Slow, cold kissea 
changing to clinging, passionate ones. She would leave my mouth to 
look around, as if frightened, and come hack, open-mouthed, with a 
side-contact of lips that brought out unexpected felicities. 

“One night her fiance saw us together, and followed me after I 
left her, but on turning a corner I ran. I ridiculed hiin to her and 
despised him. I should have found it diflioult to say why. Another 
night her brother attacked me, and it would have gone hard with me, 
but Annie pulled me in and banged the door. We were in a friend’s 
house, but her father came around soon and laid a stielc about her 
shoulders, in my presence. I tried to talk big, and said something 
idiotic about being as good a man as her betrothed, as though my in- 
tentions were honorable, which for one brief moment made Anne look 
at me, paler faced and changed, such a strange glance. But he beat 
her home, enjoying my rage, and she went away, crying in her hands. 
I was allowed to go unmolested. 

“I soon received a letter from her asking me not to mind and 
making an appointment, at which she turned up cheerful and imoon- 
eenied. She went to confession, and would meet me afterwards; and 
her faith in that, and the difference of our religions (if I had any 
religion) would make her seem strange and alien to me at times, even 
banal. At last our meetings became a mere habit of sensuality, with 
all charm, and suggestion of better things eliminated. , . . 

“I went with my friend George (who shared my room) one after- 
noon and called at Annie’s school; she kept an infants’ school of her 
own. She came to the door herself. It was the first time I had seen 
her in daylight, and I thought her cheek-bones bigger; she certainly 
was not so pretty as on the first evening I met her. George had told 
me he would sleep away if I wanted the room, and when, next I met 
her she promised to come and sleep with me. Before I had always met 
her on the grass, under trees. She came, and the sight of her young 
limbs and breasts revived something of my love for her, my better love. 
But she was insatiable and more sensual every day, One day slic came 
when I was not well, and would not go away disappointed. I had met 
a very pretty girl about this time, and now resolved to give Annie 
up, which I did in the eruelest manner, cutting her dead, and refusing 
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to answer her letters and touching messages. I heard that slie -would 
cry for hours, hut I -was harder than adamant. . . . 

“I thought myself very much in love -with tho very pretty girl 
for -whom I had thrown up Annie. She lived with her mother and two 
sisters, one older than herself, the other a mere child. The eldest 
sister, a handsome, dark girl like a Spaniard, -was not virtuous. She 
was good natured; too much so, and took her pleasure with several of 
us, dying, not long after, of consumption. I thought her sister, my 
gild, was virtuous, and I meant to marry her^ — some day. At any rate, 

I saw her mother, who lived in a well-furnished house and was a 
superior woman. This did not prevent my trying to seduce her daughter. 

I did not succeed for a long time, though she did not cease meeting 
me. The sisters came -to see us. I knew, one night, her sister was uji- 
stairs with D. and I guessed what they were at, so I suggested to her 
alie should creep up on them for fun. She did so, came back, excited 
and pale — and gave herself to. me. But she was not a virgin and in 
time I had a glimpse of her unhappy fate and her mother’s position. 
Her father was dead or divorced, and her mother, I believe, was 
mistress to some wealthy bookmaker. I am not sure, there was always 
a mystery hanging over the mother, nor am I certain that she connived 
at her daughter’s seduction, but the girl’s account was that after 
some successful Cup day there had been too much champagne drunk 
all around, and that a man she looked on as a friend came into her 
bedroom that night when she was t6te montie and seduced or violated 
her— whichever word you like to choose. Since then his visits had 
been frequent until she met me, she said, and if I would be true to 
her she would he a true wife to me, and I believed her and still be- 
lieve she meant what she said. But I left Melbourne shortly after 
this, onr letters got few and far between, and ultimately I heard she 
was married to a young man who had always been in love mth her. . . . 

“Among the inmates of the boarding house was a ‘married’ couple 
who stayed for some time; he was an insignificant, ugly, little, cross- 
eyed commercial traveler; she was a pretty, little creature who looked 
as innocent and was as merry as a child; wa all vied in paying her 
attentions and waiting on her like slaves, the husband always smiling 
a cryptic smile. After they had left it -was hinted they were not 
married at all; the oldest hands had been taken in. . . . One after- 
noon I met Dolly, the commercial traveler’s wife, and she stopped and 
spoke to me. I remembered what I had heard and ventured on some 
pleasantry at which she laughed, and on my proposing that we should 
go for a walk she consented. . She had left the commercial traveler, it 
came out in conversation, and we went on talking and walking, one 
Idea only in my mind now; could I detain her till dark? Dolly, who 
-was very pretty indeed, amused herself with me for hours, playing 
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hot and cold, snubbing me one minute; encouraging me with her eyes 
another. Hour after hour -went and she found this game so. entertain- 
ing that slio accompanied, me to the park behind the Botanical Gardens 
and it waa not until it was too late for me to catch a train home 
that she gave herself to me. In fact, we stayed out the whole oi 
that warm summer night. As the hours went by she told me of 
her home in London and how she first went wrong. She had been a 
good girl till one clay on an excursion she drank some rum or gin 
which seemingly revived some dormant taint of heritage; when sha 
went home that night she fell flat at her mother’s feet. Her parents 
well-to-do shopkeepers, who had forgiven her several times before 
turned her out. She became one man’s mistress and then another’s 
She began early, and was scarcely 19 now. She would leave off the 
drink for a time and try to be respectable. She loved her fatliev and 
mother, but she could not help drinking at times. She spoke elieer- 
fully and, laughingly about it all; she was young, strong, good natured 
and careless. W© went to sleep for a little while and then wandered 
in the .early morning down toward the cemetery, when she tried to tidy 
her hair, asking me how I had enjoyed myself and not waiting for an 
answer. She was thirsty, siie said, and when the public houses opened 
wo went and had a drink. It was the first time I had seen hev d.rink 
alcohol, — at the boarding bouse she had always been the picture of 
health and aweatnoas, — and I saw a change come over her at once, so 
that I imderstood all that she had told me. The sleepless night may 
have made it, worse, but the look that came into her eyes, and the 
looseness of the fibres not only of her tell-tale wet mouth, but of 
every muscle of her face was startling and piteous to see. She saw 
my look and langhod, but her laugh was equally piteous to hear, and 
when she spoke again her voice had changed too, and was equally 
piteous. She asked for another. ‘No, don’t,’ I begged, for the pretty 
girl I had flattered myself I had passed a summer’s night with that 
most young men would envy, showed signs of changing, like, some 
siren, into a flabby, blear-eyed boozer. Tliat hurt my vanity. 

“I met her another night and she took, me to her lodgings, and 
I slept with her all night. I no longer tried to stop her drinking, but 
drank with her. I ceased to treat her with courtesy and gallantry; 
she noticed it, but only drank the more, drank till she became dirty in 
her ways, till her good looks vanished, I left her, too drunk to stand, 
as some friend, a woman, called on her. 

, “She came to see me once more, like her old self, so well dressed 
and well behaved, and chatted so cheerfully to my landlady that tha 
latter afterward congratulated me on having sueli a friend, Dolly 
carried a parcel of underclothing she had made, with a few toys, for 
tha cliildren of a poor man in the .suburbs, and I accompanied her to 
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■the house. Thera was great excitement among the ragged children; in 
fact, the atmosphere became m dangerously full of love and charity 
that I commenced to feel uncomfortable, — ^the shower of roses again, — 
and was glad to find myself in the open air. We went for a -walk and 
had several drinks, which made the usual change in Dolly. I got tired 
of her, determined I would leave her, spoke cruelly, and finally — after 
having connection with her on the dry seaweed — rose and left her 
brutally, walked a-way faster and faster, deaf to her remonstranees, 
and careless whetber or ho-w she reached the station. ... 

“I had gone to lodge with a family -wdiom I had heen. accustomed 
to visit as a friend; there were two daughters; the elder, engaged to a 
young German who was away with a survey party, had a rather plain 
face, but a strong one and was herself a strong character, and I came 
to like her in spite of myself; the second girl had light golden hair, a 
fresh complexion, a short nose, and rather, large mouth, which con- 
tained beautiful teeth; they were both good, obedient, innocent clmroli- 
going daughters. As there was plenty of amusement there of an. 
evening, singing and dancing, I did not go out, got into better ways, 
and gradually gave up drinking to excess. I was so improved in ap- 
pearance that an old acquaintance did not recognize me. My anecdotes 
and fun. amused Mrs. .S., the mother of the girls. She could be very 
violent on occasions, I foimd, and I learned that there had been terrible 
■scenes at times, and that from time to time it had been necessary to 
place her in an asylum. I went for drives with the girls and to 
theatres, and ought to have been happy and glad to find myself in 
such good quarters. The mother trusted me so entirely that she left 
me for hours with the girls, the younger one of whom I would kiss 
sometimes. She was engaged to a young fellow whom I spoke, to 
patronizingly, but whose shoes I was not '\vortliy to fasten. I was , the 
cause of quarrels between them. They made it up again but I think 
be noticed the change that was taking place in Alice. For from 
kissing her I had gone on — all laiddng at first. We formed the habit 
of sitting down on the sofa when alone and kissing steadily for ton 
minutes or more at a time. She was excited without knowing what 
was the matter with her — hut I knew. And one day when our mouths 
were together I drew her to me and commenced to stroke her legs 
gently down. She trembled like a string bow, and allowed my hand 
to go farther. And tlien she was frightened and ashamed and com- 
menced to laugh and cry -together. She had these hysterical attacks 
several times and they al-ways frightened me. It ended in my seduc- 
ing her. She broke off her engagement, and then was sorry; but. soon 
she thought only of me.; . . .. One day Alice and I were nearly caught. 
I bad just left her on the sofa and had commenced drawing at a table 
with my back to her when suddenly her mother came in without her 
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slioeBj while Alice had one hand up her clothes arranging her under- 
clothing. The mother stopped dead and shot me one glance I shall 
never forget. ‘Why^ Alice, you frighten me!’ she said. I feigned sur- 
prise and asked ‘What is the matter ?’ Alice, although she was fright- 
ened out of her wits, managed to stammer: ‘He couldn’t see me— yon 
couldn’t see me, could you?’ appealing to me. But 1 had managed to 
eolleet my senses a bit and although still under that maternal eye 1 
asked, — at last turning slowly around to Alice; ‘See? What do you 
mean? See what?’ And I looked so mystihed that the mother was 
deceived, and contented herself with scolding Alice and telling her 
to run no risks of that sort. I breathed again. 

"But I was near the end of my tether. Alice and 1 talked about 
everything now. She told me about her life at boarding school and 
the strange ideas some of the girls had about men and marriage. After 
leaving school she had been sent to a large millinery or drapery estab- 
lishment to learn sewing and dressmaking. Here, she said, the talk 
was awful at times, and one girl had a book with pictures of men’s 
organa of generation, which was passed around and excited their 
curiosity to the highest pitch. 

"I had days of tenderness and contrition, and even told her .1 
would get on and marry her. Then the tears would come into her eyes 
and she would say; ‘I seem to feel as if you were my husband now,’ . , , 

“I had to sea a man on bnaine.ss and went to his cottage. The 
door was opened by his wife, a handsome, dark-eyed young woman, 
who looked as if butter would not melt in her mouth. After leaving 
a message I went on talking to her on other subjects. She piqued my 
vanity in some way, and made me feel curious and restless. 1 found 
myself thinking of her after I left and looking back I saw she was 
still looking at me. 

‘‘To make a long story short, she encouraged me. It ended by 
my leaving the S. family and going to hoard with them. T. D., the 
husband, was glad of my company and my money. They had a little 
boy — ^vvhose father T. was not. I soon understood her inviting looks 
at me. Nor she was a general lover, and an old man, in a good govern- 
ment billet, visited her often when T. D. was away; I will call him 
Silenns. There was also a dark, handsome man who built organs, 
The latter came one day and sent for some beer. I was working in my 
room, and it so happened that before he knocked she had been going 
further than usual in her talk with me; in fact, as good as giving mo 
the word. When her friend was admitted he had to pass my open door 
and he gave me a look with his black eyes and I gave him a look 
which told each what the other’s game was. It is wonderful what a 
lot can be learned from a single glance of the eyes. When I saw ths 
little hoy bringing in the beer I felt that he had bested me. But she 
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brought me in a glass iirst, and putting her down on the sofa I scored 
first. It was done so suddenly, so brutally, that, accustomed as she 
must have been to aneh scenes she turned red and bit her under lip. 
But she sent the other man away in a few minutes. After that she 
was insatiable; it was every day and sometimes twice in one day. 
I commenced to he gloomy and miserable again. And there was not 
even a pretense of love. There was no deception about her; she even 
introduced me to Silenns and we made excursions together, for which 
he paid, as he had plenty of money. We were always drinking, until 
at last I could eat nothing unless I had two or three whiskies. I he- 
came very thin, my horizon seemed black and all things at an end. 
(But T. D. enjoyed his meals and was really fond of his wife and her 
boy and his work; life was pleasant to him.) She would go up to 
town with me and to a certain hotel; after drinking she would leave 
me waiting while she retired with the handsome young landlord for a 
short time. She told me when she came back that he was a great 
favorite with married women. 

“She told me that Silenns visited a woman who practiced fellatio 
on him. Mrs. D. thought such practices abominable and could not 
imagine how a woman could like doing such a thing, 

“When she was out walking with me one day T. D.’s name came 
up and she said in a slightly altered voice: ‘He told me he loved me!’ 
It was a word seldom used by her except in jest. I threw' a startled 
look at her and caught an inquisitive and apologetic look in return, 
such a strange and touching glance that I saw I had not yet under- 
stood her, — there was an enigma somewhere. Vnien, bit by bit, she 
told me her life, I understood, or thought I understood, that strange 
childlike glance in this young woman steeped to her eyes in sin. No 
one had ever made love to her or spoken to her of love in her life, 

“It had commenced at school. She must have been a particularly 
fine and handsome girl, judging from her photographs. She had seen 
boys playing with girls’ privates under the form and felt jealous that 
they did not play with her’s. She had no mother to look after her and 
she soon found plenty of hoys to play with her, and young men, too, 
as she grew older. She took it as she took her meals. She had been 
really fond of her child’s father, but as he had shown no tenderness 
for her, nothing but a craving for sensual gratifioation, she would 
rather have died than let him know. She soon tired of her attach- 
ments, she told me. She did not like T. D. He was not the complacent 
husband; he was spirited enough, but he believed everything she told 
him. One day he came home unexpectedly when we were together on 
the bare palliass in her room.. It was a critical moment when his 
knocks were heard, and in the hurry and excitement some moisture 
was left on the bed. The knocks became louder, but she was calmer 
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than I, and hade me rim down, to the cloaet. I could hear her cheerful 
and chaffing voice greeting him. When I walked in hack to my own 
room she called out: ‘Here’s T. home!’ I learned afterward that he 
had been surly and suspicions, and had seen the moisture on the bed 
and asked about it, ■wliereiipon she had turned the tables upon hiai 
completely; he ought to he ashamed of himself; she knew what he 
meant by his insinuations; if ho must loiow how that moisture come 
on the bed, w'hy she put the soap there in a hurry to catch a fiea. 
He believed her and brought her a present next day in atonement for 
his suspicions. 

“During her monthly periods, when I could not touch her, she 
would come in and play with me until emissions occurred, and my 
feelings bad beoomo so perverted that I even preferred this to coitus. 
The orgasm would occur twice in her to once in me, and though her 
eyes were rather hard and her mouth too, she always looked well and 
cheerful, while I was gloomy and depressed. In her side, however, 
was a hard lump, whioh pained her at times, and which, doubtless, 
was waiting its time. . . . 

“One day I felt so low in health that I proposed to T. D. that we 
should take a boat and sail out in. the hay for a day or two. The sea, 
the change, the open air revived me, and I even made sketches of the 
black sailor as he steered the boat. One day when I was loft alone 
in charge of the boat, as I felt the time hanging on my hands, for the 
sea, the blue sky, the lovely day gave me no real pleasure, I remember 
abusing myself, the old habit reasserting itself as soon as I was alone 
and idle. 'When T. D. came hack he brought Mrs. D. with him, laugh- 
ing and jolly as usual. She was surprised wdien lying next to mo 
under the deck on our return I did not resiwnd to her advances. It 
would have peleased her, with, her hushand only a few feet away. 
After that I spent a night with her, but she was getting tired of me. 
.1 did not care for her, but it hurt my vanity and I made a few attempts 
bo he impertinent. She looked at me coldly and threatened to com- 
plain to T. . . . 

“I want to relate an impression I received one night about this 
time when with several friends wo called at a brothel. I forget my 
companion, but I remember two faces. It was winter, and great de- 
pression . prevailed in Adelaide. We had been talking to the mistress 
as we drank some beer and were pretending to he jolly fellows, al- 
though we were wet, cold, and had not enjoyed ourselves (at least, I 
had not), and she was speaking harshly and jeeringly about two girls 
she had now who- had not earned a penny for the past week. Just 
then we heard footsteps and she said in a lower tone: ‘Here they are.’ 
They came in, unattended, having ascertained whioh the brothel-keeper 
snorted and turned her back to them. The faces of the girls, who 
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were quite young, looked so miserable that even I qiitied them. The 
look on the face of one of those girls as she stood by the heai-th 
drawing oiT her gloves lives in my memory. Too deep for tears was 
its sori'ow, shame, and hopelessness. ... 

“I had given up drink and was living in the bush. To anyone 
with normal nerves it would have been a happy time of quiet, rustic 
peace, beauty, and relief from city life. With me it was restless vanity 
amounting to madness. In every relation, action, or possible event in 
which I figured or might figure in the future, I always instantaneously 
called up an imaginary audience. And then this imaginary audience 
admired everything I did or might do, and put the most heroic, gallant, 
and romatio construction on my acts, appearance, lineage, and breeding. 
Suppose I saw a pretty girl on n bush road. Instead of thinking 
‘There is a pretty girl; I should like to know her or kiss her,’ as I 
suppose a healthy, normal young man would think, I tliouglit after this 
fashion; “There is a pretty girl; now, as I pass her she will think I 
am a handsome and aristocratic-looking stranger, and, ns I carry a 
sketoh-book, an artist — “A landscape painter! How romantiol” she will 
say, and then she will fall in love witlr me,’ etc. This preoccupation 
with what other people might think or would think so' engrossed all 
my time that I had no means of enjoying the presence, thought, or 
favor of the divine creatures I met, and I must have appeared 
‘cracked’ to them with my reticence, pride, and silly airs. 

“I met girls as foolish as myself somotlmcs. Onee at a table 
d'hote I met a young girl who went for a walk with me and let mo 
knmv her carnally although sho was little more than a schoolgirl. She 
was going down to town soon, she said, and would meet me at a certain 
hotel (belonging to relations of hers) in Adelaide on a certain date, 
some time ahead; if I took a X’oom there she would come into it dur‘ 
ing the night. In the meanwhile I had given way to drink again and 
abused myself at intervals. I came down to tOAvn, drunk, in the coach, 
and kept my appointment with the young girl at the hotel, expecting 
a night of pleasure; but she merely stared at me coldly as if she had 
never seen me before. I abused myself twice in my solitary room. . . , 

“I met a middle-aged schoolteacher (who had once been an 
oflleer in the army) down for his holidays. As he spoke well, and 
was a ‘gentleman,’ I cultivated him. One night he asked me to meet 
a girl he had an appointment with and tell her he was not well enough 
to meet her. He foolishly told me the. purpose of their intended meet- 
ing. I went to the trysting-plaee, at the back of the hotel, and met 
the girl. On delivering my message she smiled, made some .joke about 
her friend, and looked at me as much as to say: ‘You will do as 
well.’ I had been drinking, and in the most brutal manner I took her 
into a closet. By some strange chance or state of nerves she gave me 
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exq^uisite pleasure, but the orgasm came with, me before it did witli 
her, and in spite of her disappointment and protests I stood up and 
pulled her out of the place for fear some one should find us thera 
Still protesting she followed me, but her foot slipped on the paved 
court, and she fell dow on her face. When she rose I saw that her 
front teeth were broken. I looked at her witliout pity, -with im. 
patience, and abruptly leaving her I went into the hotel to 'the colonel.’ 
I commenced to tell him lies, when he asked me with a weak laugh 
what had been keeping me. I smiled with low cunning and drunkea 
vanity, evading the q^uestion. Then he aeousecl me directly. I only 
laughed; hut, drunlc as I was, I remember the look of the ageing 
bachelor as he saw he had been betrayed by a younger man. He had 
known her for years. . . . 

“I was now living in the home of a woman who was separated 
from her husband and kept lodgers. She had a daughter, with whom I 
walked out, a pretty girl who drank like n fish, as her mother also did. 
There were other lodgers coming and going. I would lie down all day 
end keep myself saturated with beer. I commenced to get fat and 
bloated, with the ways of a brothel bully. A broken-dOAvn, drunken 
old woman, who visited the house and had been a beautiful lady in her 
youth told me I should end my days on the gallows trap. The same 
wonian when drunk would lift up her dress, sardonically, exposing her- 
self. Other old women would congi-egate in the neglected and dirty 
bedrooms and tell fortunes with the cards. One little woman, an 
onanist, was like a oharaotor out of Dickons, exaggerated, affected, un- 
natural, with remains of gentility and society manners. Amidst all 
this drunkenness and abandonment May, the landlady’s daughter, pre- 
served her virginity. Young lodgers would, take liberties with her, 
but at a certain stage would receive a stinger on the face. The girl 
liked me and would kiss me, but nothing else. And then — out of this 
home of drunkeniiegs and shame — May fell in love with some pretty 
boy she met by chance, whom she never asked to her home. She began 
to neglect me, even to neglect drink, and to dream, preoccupied. I 
felt a restless jealousy, but she would look at me, without resentment, 
without recognition, without seeing me, look me straight in the eyes 
as 1 was talking to her, and dream and dream. Tliis same pretty boy 
seduced her, I believe. When next I met her she was ‘on the town,’ 
her one dream of spring over. . . . 

“About this time I had one of those salutary turns that have 
marked epochs in my life, and as a result I left that house and reso- 
lutely abstained from drink. ... I was now in a small up-country 
torvn. I commenced to play croquet and to ride out. Sometimes I was 
invited to dinner by a young man at the hank, whose house was kept 
by his sister. She had a small figure, a pretty but rather narrow 
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face, and well-lored manners; but there was a look in her asymmetrical 
eyes, in the shape of her thin bands, even in the stoop of her shoulders, 
that seemed passionate. One day — when her brother, a fine, sweet- 
blooded manly young athlete, was absent — I commenced to pull her 
about. She gave me one passionate kiss, but said ; ‘No ! Do you 
know what keeps me straight? It is the thought of my brother.’ I 
refrained from molesting her further. I met other girls, some pretty 
and arrogant, others plain and hungry-eyed ; it was a country town 
where there were four or five females to every male. But I eould 
not speak frankly and candidly to a young woman as the young 
banker did. . . . 

“I remember that one night, when I was living at the Port, I 
slept all night with a prostitute who had taken a fancy to me and 
who used to cry on my shoulder, much to my impatience and annoy- 
ance. In the same bed with us, lying beside me, was a girl aged about 
12. On my expressing surprise I was told she was used to it and 
noticed nothing. But in the morning I turned my head and looked at 
her, and e\’en in the dim light of that dirty bedroom I could sea that 
her eyes had noticed and understood. She pressed herself against me 
and smiled; it was not the smile of an infant. I could record many 
instances I have observed of the precocity of children. 

“At one time I made the acquaintance of three young men, two 
in the customs, the other in a surveyor’s office. At the first glance you 
would have said they were ordinary nice young clerks, but on besom- 
ing better acquainted you would notice certain peculiarities, a looseness 
of mouth, a restless, nervous inquietude of manner, an indescribable 
gleam of the eye. They were very fond of performing and singing at 
amateur minstrel shows and developed a certain comic vein they 
thought original, though it reminded me of professional corner-men. 
However, I enjoyed their singing and drinking habits and went to their 
lodgings several nights to play cards, drink beer, and tell funny stories. 
One night they asked me to stay all night and on going to a room 
with two beds I was told to have one. Presently one of the young 
men came in and commenced to undress. But before going to his bed 
he made a remark which, though I had been drinking, opened my 
eyes. I told him to .sliut up and go to bed, speaking firmly and rather 
coldly, and he went reluetantly to his own bed. But another night 
when they had shifted their lodgings and were all sleeping in the same 
room I was drunk and went to bed with the same fair-haired young 
man. On waking up in the night I found my bedmate tampering with 
me. The old force came over me and I abused him, but refused to 
commit the crime he wanted me to. His penis was small and pointed. 
I rose early in the morning, sobered, suffering, and covered with shame, 
and went hastily away, refusing to stay for breakfast. I thought I 
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caught an amazed and evil smile on the faces of the other two 
Meeting the three the same evening in the street, I passed them blush- 
ing, and Hiy bedmato of the previous night blushed also. . 

“I now tooli cheap lodgings in North Adelaide. Here I had slight 
recurrences of the strangeness and fear of going mad which I had 
experienced once before. I led such a solitary life and fell into such 
a queer state that I turned to religion and attended church regularly, 
It was approaching the time for those young men and women who 
wished to be confirmed to prepare themselves, and a struggle now 
ensued between iny pride and my wish to gain rest and peace of mind 
in Jesus. I was self-conscious to an incredible degree, and dreaded ex- 
posure or making an exhibition of myself, but still went to church 
hoping the grace of God would descend on me. 1 had no other re- 
sources. I had no pleasure in life, and was so shattered and in such 
misery of dread that I welcomed the only refuge that seemed open to 
me. At last, one Sunday, I had what I thought was a call; I shed 
a few tears, and although tingling all down my spine I., went up in 
the cathedral and joined those who were going to be confirmed. I 
attended special meetings and shocked the good hi shop very much by 
telling him I liad never been baptized; I had to be baptized first 
and went one day to the cathedral and he baptized me. Wlien the 
critical awful moment came the bishop, whose faith even then sur- 
prised me somehow, held my hand in his cold palm, and gave it a 
pressure, eyeing me, expectantly, inquisitively, to see any change for 
the bettor. But, it so happened, that morning I was in a horrible 
tenijwr and black mood, hard and dry-eyed, and no change came. Still, 
I tried to believe there was a change, 

“I was confirmed with others, had a prayer-book given me with 
prayers for nearly every hour in the day, and was always Icneeling and 
praying. I procured a long, white surplice, and assisted at suburban 
services, even conducting small ones myself, reading the sermons out 
of books. But my mood of rage increased, and one Sunday I had to 
walk a long way in a new pair of boots. I shall never forget that 
hot Sunday afternoon. My feet commenced to ache and a murderous 
humor seized me. I swore and blasphemed one moment and prayed to 
God to forgive me the next. When I reached the chapel where I had 
to assist the chaplain I was exhausted with rage, pain, fear, and 
religious mania. I thought it probable I had offended the Holy Ghost. 
When, next Sunday, I went to try my hand at Sunday-school teaching 
I wore a pair of boots so old that the little hoys laughed. 1 was 
always talking of my conversion and the spirit of our Saviour. I 
do not know what the clergymen I met thought of me. I thought I 
should like to he a minister myself, and questioned a Church of 
England parson as to the amount of study necessary. He received my 
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question rather coldly, I thought, -which discouraged mo. As my dread 
gradually diminished, though I still felt strange, I made excuses for 
not conducting services, although I continued to read my Bible and 
prayer-book, and really believed I had been ‘born again.’ 

“Surely no-vv, I thought, that I had Christ’s aid, I shall be able 

to break olf my habit of self-abuse that had been the curse of my 

youth. What was my horror and dismay to find that, when the mood 
came on me next, I -went down the same as ever. And after all my 

■suffering and dread and fear of fits! What conld I do? Was I mad, 

or what? I was really frightened at my helplessness in the matter 
and decided on a course of conduct that ultimately brought me past 
this danger to better health and comparative happiness. I said to 
myself that there is always a certain amount of preliminary thought 
and dalliance before I do this deed;, doubtless this it is that renders 
me incapable of resisting. I decided, therefore, never -to let my 
thoughts commence to dw'ell on lustful things, but to think of some- 
■thing else on the firH intimation of their appearance in my mind, 
I rigorously followed this rule; and it proved, successful, and I recom- 
mend it to others in the same predicament as myself. After suffering 
weeks and months of dread and illness once more, falling away in 
flesh and turning yellow, I gradually mended a little. I had a better 
color and tone, and was something like other young men, barring a 
strange alternate exaltation and depression. Even this gradually be- 
came less noticeable, and my moods more even, and reliable.” 
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PART FOUR 


Sexual Inversion 




PEBPAOB TO THE THIRD BDITIOH. 


It has been xemarked by Professor Wilhelm Ostwald tha1 
the problem of homosexuality is a problem left over to us by the 
Middle Ages, ■which for five hundred years dealt with inverts 
as it dealt with heretics and witches. To regard the matter thus 
is to emphasize its social and humanitarian interest rather than 
its biological and psychological significance. It is no doubt this 
human interest of the question of inversion, rather than its 
scientific importance, great as the latter is, which is mainly 
responsible for the remarkable activity with which the study of 
homosexuality has been carried on during recent years. 

The result has been that, during the fourteen years that 
have passed since the last edition of this Study was issued, so 
vast an amount of work has been carried on in this field that 
the preparation of a new edition of the book has been a long 
and serious task. Nearly every page has been rewritten or 
enlarged and the Index of Authors consulted has more than 
doubled in length. The original portions of the book have been 
still more changed; sixteen new Histories have been added, 
selected from others in my possession as being varied, typical, 
and full. 

These extensive additions to the volume have rendered 
necessary various omissions. Many of the shorter and less in- 
structive Histories contained in earlier editions have been 
omitted, as well as three Appendices which no longer seem of 
sufficient interest to retain. In order to avoid undue increase 
in the size of this volume, already much larger than in the 
previous editions, a new Study of Eonism, or sexoesthetic inver- 
sion, will be inserted in vol. v, where it will perhaps be at least 
as much in place as here. 


Haveloob: Ellis. 




PEEFACE TO FIEST BDITIOK 


It was not my intention, to publish a, study of an abnormal 
manifestation of tlie sexual instinct before discussing its normal 
manifestations. It lias happened, however, that this part of my 
work is ready first, and, since I thus gain a longer period to 
develop the central part pf my subject, I do not regret the 
change of plan. 

I had not at first proposed to devote a whole volume to 
sexual inversion. It may even be that I was inclined to slur 
it over as an unpleasant subject, and one that it was not wise 
to enlarge on. Biut I found' in time that several persons for 
whom I felt respect and admiration were the congenital subjects 
of this abnormality. At the same time I realized that in Eng- 
land, more than in any other country, the law and public opin- 
ion combine to place a heavy penal burden and a severe social 
stigma on the manifestations of an instinct which to those per- 
sons who possess it frequently appears natural and normal. It 
■was clear, therefore, that the matter was in special, need of 
elucidation and discussion. 

There can be no doubt that a peculiar amount of ignorance 
exists regarding the subject of sexual inversion. I know med- 
ical men of many years’ general experience who have never, to< 
their knowledge, come across a single case. We may rememher, 
indeed, that some fifteen years ago the total number of cases 
recorded in scientific literature scarcely equaled those of British 
race which .1 have obtained, and that before my first cases were 
published not a single British ease, unconnected with the asylum 
or the prison, had ever been recorded. Probably not a very 
large number of people are even aware tliat the turning in of 
the sexual instinct toward persons of the same sex can ever be 
regarded as inborn, so far as any sexual instinct is inborn. .And 
very few, indeed, would not be surprised if it were possible to 

f^) 
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publish, a list of the names of sexually inyerted; men and women 
who at the present time are honorably known in church, state, 
society, art, or letters. It could not be positively affirmed of 
all such persons that they were born inyerted, but in most the 
inverted tendency seems to be instinctive, and appears at a some- 
what early age. In, any case, however, it must be realized that 
in tliis volume we are not dealing with subjects belonging to the 
lunatic asylum or tlie prison. : We. are concerned with individuals 
who live in freedom, some, of them suffering intensely from their 
abnormal organization, but otherwise ordinary members of so- 
ciety. In a few cases we are concerned with individuals whose 
moral, or artistic ideals have wid:ely influenced their fellows, who 
know nothing of the peculiar organization which, has largely 
molded, those ideals., 

I am indebted to several friends for notes,, observations, 
and correspondence on tliis, subject, more especially to one, 
referred to as “Ti.” and to another as “Q.,” who have ob- 
tained a considerable number of reliable histories for me, 
and have also supplied many valuable notes; to ^'Josiah 
Elynt” (whose articles on tramps in Atlantic Monthly and 
Marpei^s Magazine have attracted wide attention) for an 
appendix on homosexuality among tramps; to Drs. Kiernan, 
Lydston, and Talbot for assistance at various, points noted in 
the text; and to Dr. K., an American woman physician, who 
kindly assisted me in obtaining eases, and has also supplied an 
appendix. Otlier obligations are mentioned in the text. \ 

All those portions- of the book which, are of medical or 
medicolegal interest, including most of tlie cases, have appeared 
during the last three years in Die Alienist and Neurologist,, the 
J ournal of Mental Science, the GentmXblaU fur Nervenheillcunde, 
the Medicolegal Journal,, and the Arcliivo delle Psieopatie 
Sessuale. The cases, as they appear in the present volume, 
have been slightly condensed, but nothing of genuine psycho- 
logical interest has. been omitted. Owing to some delay in 
the publication of the English edition of the work, a. Ger- 
man translation by my friend. Dr. Hans Knrella, editor of the 
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QeniraTblatt fur N ervenheillsunde, lias already appeared (1896) 
iu the Bihliotlieh fur Sozialwissenschaft The German edition 
contains some matter which has finally been rejected from the 
English edition as of minor importance; on the other hand, 
nmch has been added to the English edition, and the whole care- 
fully revised. 

I have only to add that if it may seem that I have imduly 
ignored the cases and arguments brought forward by other 
writers, it is by no means becai^se I wish to depreciate the valu- 
able work done by my predecessors in this field. It is solely 
because I have not desired to popularize the results previously 
reached, but simply to bring forward my own results. If I had 
not been able to present new facts in what is perhaps a new 
light, I should not feel justified in approaching the subject of 
sexual inversion at all. 


Havelock Ellis. 
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SEXUAL IXYEESIOX, 


CHAPTEEI. 

INTROWOCTION, 

Homosexuality Among Animals — ^Among tlie Lower Human Races 
—The Albanians— Tile Greeks — ^The Eskimos — The Tribes of the North- 
west United States — ^Homosexuality Among Soldiers in Europe — Indif- 
ference Frequently Manifested by European Lower Glasses — Sexual 
Inversion at Home — Homosexuality in Prisons — ^Among Men of Ex- 
ceptional Intellect and Moral Leaders — ^Muret — ^hliolielangelo — ^yinkel- 
mann — ^Homosexuality in English History — ^Walt Whitman — ^Verlaine — 
Burton’s Climatic Theory of Homosexuality — The Racial Factor — ^The 
Prevalence of Homosexuality Today, 

Sesual inversion, as liere understood, means sexual instinct 
turned by inborn constitutional abnormality toward persons of 
the same sex. It is thus a narrower term than homosexuality, 
which includes all sexual attractions between persons of the same 
sex, even when seemingly due to the accidental absen(p of the 
natural objects of sexual attraction, a phenomenon of wjde ocenr- 
reneo among all human races and among most of the higher 
animals. It is only during recent years that sexual inver^on 
has been recognized; previously it was not distinguished from 
homosexuality in general, and homosexuality was regarded as a 
national custom, as an individual vice, or as an unimportant epi- 
sode in grave forms of insanity.^ We have further to distinguish 
sexual inversion and all other forms of homosexuality from an- 
other kind, of inversion which usually remains, so far as the 

1 Taking all its forms en hloc, as they are known to the police, 
komosexuality is seen to possess ^ formidable proportions. Thus in 
France, from official papers which passed througb M. Carlier’s bureau 
during ten years (1800-70), he compiled a list of 6342 pederasts who 
came within the cognimnee of the police; 2040 Parisians, 3709 provin- 
cials, and 684 foreigners. Of these, 3432, or mote than the half, could 
not be convicted of illegal nets. 
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sexual impulse itself is concerned, heterosexual, that is to say, 
normal. Inversion of this kind leads a person to feel like a 
person of the opposite sex, and to ado'pt, so far as possible, tlw 
tastes, habits, and dress of the opposite sex, while the direction 
of the sexual impulse remains normal. This condition I ■ term 
sexo-estlietie inversion, or Eonism. 

The nomenclature of the highly important form, of sexual per- 
version. with wliicli we are here concerned is extremely varied, and 
most investigators have been much puzzled in coming to a conclusion 
as to the best, most exact, and at the same time most colorless names 
to apply to it. 

The first in the field in modem times was Ulrichg who, as early 
as 1862, used the appellation “Uranian”' (Uranier), based on the well- 
laiowji myth in Plato’s Banquet. Later he Q-ermanized this term Into 
“Urning” for the male, and “Urningin” for the female, and referred to 
the. condition itself as “Urningtnm.” He also invented a number of 
other related terms on the same basis; some of these te’rms have had 
a considerable vogue, but they are too fanciful and high-strung to secure 
general acceptance. If used in other languages than German they cer- 
tainly should not be used in their Germanized shape, and it is scarcely 
legitimate to use the term. “Urning” in English. “Uranian” is more 
correct. 

In Germany the first term accepted by recognized scientific author- 
ities was “contrary sexual feeling” (Kontriire Sexualempfindung) . It 
was devised by Westphal in 1809, and nsed by Krafft-Ebing and Moll. 
Though thus accepted by the earliest authorities in this field, and to 
he regarded as a fairly harmless and vaguely descriptive term, it is 
somewhat awkward, and is now little used in Germany; it was never 
currently used outside Germany. It has been largely superseded by 
the term “homosexuality.” This also was devised (by a little-known 
Hungarian doctor, Benkert, who used the pseudonym Kertbeny) in 
the same year (1889), but at first attracted no attention. It has, 
philologically, the awkward disadvantage of being a bastard term com- 
pounded of Greek and Latin elements, but its significance — sexual 
attraction to. the same sex — ^is fairly clear and definite, while it is free 
from any question-begging association of either favorable or unfavor- 
able character. (Edward Carpenter has proposed to remedy its 
bastardly linguistic character by transforming it into “homogenic;” 
this, however, might mean not only "toward the same sex,” hut “of the 
same kind,” and in German already possesses actually that meaning. ) 
The term “homosexual” has the further advantage that on account of 
its classical origin it is easily translatable into many languages. It 
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is now tte Diost widospread gsntrai term for -Hre pienomena we are 
dealing with, and it has been nsed by Hirsehfeld, now the chief author- 
ity in this field, as. *the title of bis enoyclopedio work, Die 

^omosemualit'&t, 

"Sexual Inv'orsion” (in Prenoh “inversion sexuelle,” and in Italian 
“invexsione seasuala”) is the tei’m which has from the first been chiefly 
used in France and Italy, ever since Charcot and Magnan, in 1882, 
published tlieir cases of this anomaly in the Archives' de Ti} eurologie. 
It had already been employed in Italy by Tamassia in the Rofoisia 
gperimentale- di Dreniatria, in 1878. I have not discovered when and 
where the term “sexual inversion” was first nsed. Possibly it first ap- 
peared in English, for long before the paper of Charcot and Mngnan 
I have noticed, in an anonymous review of Westplial’a first paper in 
tlie Journal of Mental Science- (then edited by Dr. Maudsley) for 
October, 1871, that “Contrare Sexualempfindung” is translated as "in- 
verted sexual proclivity.” So far as I am aware, “sexual inversion” 
was first used in English, as the best term, by J. A. Symonds in 1883, 
in his privately printed essay, A Problem in Greek Etlvios. Later, 
in 1897, the same term was. adopted, I believe for the first time publicly 
in English, in the present work. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous other names which 
have been proposed. (A discussion of the nomenclature will be found 
in the first ohaptor of I-Iirschfeld’s work. Die Domosomualii&'t, and of 
some special terms in an article by Schouten, Secoual-Prohleme, 
December, 1912.) It may sufiioe to mention the ancient tlieological and 
legal term “sodomy” (sodomia) because it is still the moat popular 
term for this perversion, though, it must be remembered, it lias become 
attached to the physical act of intercourse per anum, even when carried 
sut heterosexually, and has little reference to psychic sexual proclivity. 
This term has its ori^n in the story (narrated in‘ Genesis, ch. xix) 
of Lot’s visitors whom tlio men of Sodom desired to have intercourse 
with, and of the subsequent destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
story furnishes a sufficiently good ground for the use of the term, 
though the Jews do not regard sodomy as the sin of Sodom, hut rather 
inhospitality and liardness of heart to the poor (J. Preuss, Bihlisoh^ 
Talmudisohe Medisdn, pp. 679-81), and Ghriatian theologians also, both 
Catholic and Protestant '(see, e,g., Jahrhuch filr sesoueUe Zwischenstufen, 
vol. iv, p. 199, and Hirsehfeld, Homosewualitdt, p. 742), have argued 
that it was not homosexuality, but their other offenses, which provoked 
the destruction of the Cities of tlie Plain. In Germany “sodomy” has 
long been used to denote bestiality, or sexual intercourse with animals, 
but this use of the term is quite unjustified. In English there is 
another term, “buggery,” identical in meaning with sodomy, and equally 
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familiar. “Bugger” (in Ffp-ueh, Tiougre) is a corruirtioii of “Bulgar,” 
tlie ancient Bulgarian lieretics haring been popularly supposed to prac- 
tise this perversion. The people of every country have always heeu 
eager to associate sexual perversions with some other country than 
their own. 

The terms usually adopted in the present volume, are “sexual in- 
version” and “homosexuality.” The first is used more especially to 
indicate that the sexual impulse is organically and innately turned 
toward individuals of the same sex. The second is used more com.- 
prehensively of the general phenomena of sexual attraction between 
persona of the same sex, even if only of a slight and temporary char- 
acter. It may he admitted that there is no precise warrant for any 
distinction of this kind between the two terms. The distinction in the 
phenomena is, however, still generally i-eeognized; thus Iwau Bloch 
applies the term “homosexualily” to the congenital form, and "pseudo- 
homosexuality” to its spurious or simulated forms. Tliose persons who 
are attracted, to both sexes are now usually termed “bisexual,” 
a more convenient term than “payoliosexual hermaphrodite,” which was 
formerly used. There remains the normal person, who is “heterosexual.” 

Before approacliing fhe study of sexual inyei’siou in cases 
which, we may investigate with some degree of scientific accu- 
racy, there is interest in glancing briefly at the phenomena as 
they appear before ns, as yet scarcely or at all differentiated, 
among animals, among various human races, and at 'Various 
periods. 

Among animals in a domesticated or confined state it is 
easy to find evidence of homosexual attraction, due merely to the 
absence of the other sex.^ This was known to the ancients; the 
Egyptians regarded two male partridges as the symbol of homo- 
sexuality, and Aristotle noted that two female pigeons would 
cover each other if no male was at hand. Bnffon observed many 
examples, especially among birds. He found that, if male or 
female birds of various species — such as partridges, fowls, and 
doves— 'Were shut up together, they would soon begin to have 
sexual relations among themselves, the males sooner and more 

1 The chief general collection of data (not here drawn upon) con- 
cerning homosexuality among animals is by the zoSlogist Prof. Karsoh, 
“Pilderastie und Tribadie bei den Tieren,” J'aUrhuoh fiir sexuelle Zms- 
dhensmfen, vol, ii. Brehm’a Tierleben also contains many examples. See 
also a short chapter (ch. xxix) in Hirschfeld’s Homoseamalitiit. 
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frequently than the females. More recently Sainte-Claire Deville 
observed that dogs, rams, and hulls, -when isolated, first became 
restless and dangerous, and then acquired a permanent state of 
sexual excitement, not obeying the laws of heat, and leading them 
to attempts to couple together ; the presence of the opposite sex 
at once restored them to normal conditions.^ Bombarcla of Lis- 
bon states that in Portugal it is well known that in every herd 
of bulls there is nearly always one hull who is ready to lend him- 
self to the pexvei-ted whims of his companions.^ It may easily 
be observed how a cow in heat exerts an exciting inflnence on 
other cows, impelling them to attempt to play the biill’s part. 
Lacassagne lias also noted among young fowls and puppies, etc., 
that, before ever having had relations with the opposite sex, and 
while in complete liberty, they make hesitating attempts at 
intercourse with their own sex.^ This, indeed, together with 
similar perversions, may often be observed, especially in puppies, 
who afterward become perfectly normal. Among white rats, 
which are very sexual auimals, Stcinncli found that, when de- 
prived of females, the males practise homosexuality, though only 
with males with whom they have long associated; the weaker 
rats play the passive part. But when a female is introduced tliey 
immediately turn to her; although they are occasionally alto- 
gether indifferent to sox, they never actually -prefer their own 
sex.^ 

With regard to the playing of the female part by the weaker 
rats it is iuteresting to observe that Pdre found among insects 
that the passive paid in homosexual relations is favored by 
fatigue; among cockchafers it was the male just separated from 

IH. Sainte-Claire Deville, "De I’lnternat efc son infliienoe sur 
redueation de la joimesse,” a paper read to tlie Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, July 27, 1871, and quoted by Chevalier, L’lnver- 
sion Sewuelle, pp. 204-6. 

2M. Bomharda, Oomptes rendus Oongrds Internationale de V An- 
thropologic Griminelle, Amsterdam, p. 212. 

3 Lacassagne, “De la Criminalitd chess les Animaux,” Remte 
Scientifiquc, 1882. 

4 Stoinaoh, “Utcrauehungen zu vorgleioliende Dhysiologie,” Arohiv 
fiir die Qesammto Physiologio, Bd. Ivi, 1804, p. 320. 
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the female who would, take the passive part (on the rare occa- 
sions when homosexual relations occurred) with a fresh male.i 

Homosexuality appears to he specially common among- birds. 
It was among birds that it attracted the attention of the ancients, 
and numerous interesting observations have been made in more 
recent times. Thus Selous, a careful bird-watcher, finds that 
the ruff, the male of the Machetes pufftiax, suffers from sexual' 
repression owing to the coyness of the female (the reeve), and 
consequently the males often resort to homosexual intercourse. It 
is still more remarkable that the reeves also, even in the presence 
of the males, will court each other and have interconrse.2 We 
may associate this with the high erotic development of birds, the 
difBculty with which tmneseenee seems to occur in them, and 
their long courtships. 

Among the higher animals, again, female monkeys, even 
when grown up (as Moll was informed), behave in a sexual way 
to each other, though it is difficult to say how far this is merely 
in play. Dr. Seitz, Director of the Frankfurt Zoological Q-arden, 
gave Moll a record of his own careful observations of homosexual 
phenomena among the males and females of various animals 
confined in the Garden (Antelope cervicapra. Bos Indicus, Capra 
hiroiiSj Ovis steatopyga) A In all such cases we are not concerned 
with sexual inversion, but merely with the accidental turning of 
the sexual instinct into an abnormal channel, the instinct being 

1 F6r6, Oomptes-rendus 8oci6t6 de Biologie, July 30, 1898. We may 
perhaps connect this with an observation of B. Selous {Zoologist, May 
and Sept., 1901) on a bird, the Great Crested Grebe; after pairing, the 
male would crouch to the female, who played his part to him; the 
same thing is found among pigeons. Selous suggests that this is a relic 
of primitive hermaphroditism. But it may be remembered that in the 
male generally sexual intercourse tends to be more exhausting than in 
the female; this fact would favor a reversion of their respective parts. 

2 E. Selous, “Sexual Selection, in Birds,” Zoologist, Eeb., 1907, p. 
<35; it.. May, p. 169. Sexual aberrations generally are not uncommon 
among birds ; see, e.g., A. Heim, “Sexuelle Verirrungen bei Vogeln in den 
Ofropen,” Sexv.al-Fro’bleme, April, 1913. 

3 See Moll, UntersuolMnigeii uber die Libido Sexualia, 1898, Bd, i, 
pp. 369, 374-6. For a summary of facts ooncerning homosexuality in 
animals see F. Karsch, “Pilderastic und Tribaclie bei den Tieren auf 
Gnmd der Literatur,” Jahrbuon fur setouelle Zioisohenstufen, Bd. ii, 
1899, pp. 126-154 
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called out by an approximate substitute, or even by diffused emo- 
tional excitement, in the absence of the nonual object. 

It is probable, however, tiiat cases of true sexual inversion 
_-iii which gratification is preferably sought in the same sex — 
raay be found among animals, although observations have rarely 
been made or recorded. It has been found by Mnccioli, an 
Italian antliority on pigeons, that among Belgian carrier'«pigeons 
inverted practices may occnr, even in the presence of many of 
the otlier sex.i This seems to be true inversion, though we are 
not told, whether these birds were also attracted toward the op- 
posite sex. The birds of this family appear to be specially liable 
to sexual peiversiou. Thus M. J. Bailly-Maitre, a breeder of 
great knowledge and a keen observer, wrote to Girard that “they 
are strange creatures in their manners and customs and are apt 
to elude the moat persistent observer. Fo animal is more de- 
praved. Mating between males, and still inoi’e frequently be- 
tween females, often occurs at an early age : up tO' the second 
year. I have, had several pairs of pigeons formed by subjects- of 
the same sex who for many months behaved as if the mating were 
natural. In some cases this had taken place among young birds 
of the same nest, who acted like real mates, though both sub- 
jects were males. In order to mate them productively we have 
had to separate them and shut' each of them np for some days 
with a female.^^2 In the Berlin Zoological Gardens also, it has 
been noticed that two birds of the same sex will occasionally be- 
come attached to each other and remain so in spite of repeated 
advances from individuals of opposite sex. This occurred, for in- 
stance, in the case of two males of the Egyptian goose who Avere 
thus to all appearance paired, and always kept togetloer, vigor- 
ously driving away any female that approached. Similarly a 
male Australian sheldrake was paired to a male of another 
species. 3 

Among birds generally, inverted sexuality seems to accom- 

1 Miiceioli, “Degenerazione e Criminalitil nei Colombi,” Arohivio di 
Psiohiatrm, 1893, p. 40. 

2 L’Intcrmidiare dcs Biologistes, NoAVinber 30, 1807. 

s E. I, Eocook, meld, 20 Oct., 1913. 
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pany the deTelopment of the secondary sexual characters of the 
opposite sex which is sometimes found. Thus, a poultry-breeder 
describes a hen (colored Dorking) crowing like a cock, only some- 
what more harshly, as a cockerel crows, and witli an enormous 
comb, larger than is ever seen in the male. This bird used to 
try to tread her fellow-hens. At tire same time she laid early 
and regularly, and produced “grand, ehiekeus.”^ Among ducks, 
also, it has occasionally been observed that the female assumes 
at the same time both male livery and male sexual tendencies. 
It is probable tbat such observations will be multiplied in the 
future, and that sexual inversion in the true sense will be found 
commoner among animals than at present it appears to be. 

Traces of homosexual practices, sometimes on a large scale, 
have been found among all the great divisions of the human race. 
It would be possible to collect a considerable body of evidence 
under this head.^ Unfortunately, however, the travellers and 
others on whose records we are dependent have been so shy of 
touching these subjects, and so ignorant of the main points for 
investigation, that it is very dif&enlt to discover sexual inversion 
in the proper sense in any lower race. Travellers have spoken 
vaguely of crimes against nature without defining the precise 
relationship involved nor inquiring how far any congenital im- 
pulse could be distinguished. 

Looking at the phenomena generally, so far as they have 
been recorded among various lower races, we seem bound to 
recognize that there is a widespread natural instinct impelling 
men toward homosexual relationships, and that this has been 
sometimes, though very exceptionally, seized upon and developed 
for advantageous social purposes. On the whole, however, un- 
natural intercourse (sodomy) has been regarded as an antisocial 
offense, and punishable sometimes by the most serious penalties 
that could be invented. This was, for instance, the case in 

1 R. S. RutlierJord, “Crowing Hens/’ Poultry, January 26, 1896. 

STMs lias now Ijeen very thoronglily done "by Rrof. F. Karsch- 
Haaclc in a large book, Das GleiohgasohliohtUohe Lebeii dor Waturvolker, 
.1011. An earlier and shorter study by tlie same author was published 
in the Jahrbuoh fur seamelle Zwisomnstufen, Bd. iii, 1901. 
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ancient Mexico, in Peru, among the Persians, in China, and 
among the Hebrews and Mohammedans. 

Even in yery early history it is possible to find traces ol 
homosexuality, with or without an implied disapproval. Its ex- 
istence in Assyria and Babylonia is indicated by the Codex 
Hamnrabi and by inscriptions which do not on the whole refer 
to it favorably.^ As regards Egypt we learn, from a Eayum 
papyrus, found by Plinders Petrie, translated by Griffiths, and 
discussed by Oefele,^ that more than four thousand years ago 
homosexnal practices were so ancient that they were attributed 
to the gods Horns and Set. The Egyptians showed great ad- 
miration of masculine beauty, and it would seem that they never 
regarded homosexuality as punishable or even reprehensible. It 
is notable, also, that Egyptian women were sometimes of very 
virile type, and Hirschfeld considers that intermediate sexual 
types were specially widespread among the Egyptians.® 

One might be tempted to expect that homosexual practices 
would be encouraged whenever it was necessary to keep down the 
population. Aristotle says that it was allowed by law in Crete 
for this end. And Professor Haddon tells me that at Torres 
Straits a native advocated sodomy on this ground.^ There 
seems, however, on the whole, to be little evidence pointing to 
this utilization of the practice. The homosexual tendency ap- 
pears to have flourished chiefly among warrioin and warlike peo- 
ples, During war and the separation from women that war in- 
volves, the homosexual instinct tends to develop; it flourished, 
for instance, among the Carthaginians and among the ISTormans, 
as well as among the warlike Dorians, Scythians, Tartars, and 
Celts,® and, when there has been an absence of any strong moral 

iSee a 'brief and rather ineonchisiye treatment of the question "by 
Bruns Meissner, “Assyriologische Studien,” iv, Mitteihmgen der Yw- 
dorasiortisolien Gesellschaft, 1907. 

2 Moiiatshefte fur pi'ahtische Deiynaiologie, Bd. xxix, 1899, p, 409. 

SHirsolifeld, Die Bro 7 ?rosean(aM<cit, p. 739, 

4Beardinore also notes that sodomy is "i ■ '' ' ’ ’ " 'n 

Now Guinea on this account. [Journal of the i 
May, 1890, p. 404. 

B I have been told by medical men in 'India that it is specially com- 
mon among the Sikhs, the finest soldier-race in India. 
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feeling against it, the instinct has been cnltiyated and, idealized 
as a military yirtiie, partly because it counteracts the longing for 
the softening feminine infinences of the home and partly becanse 
it seems to have an inspiring inflnence in promoting heroism anti 
heightening esprit de corps. In the lament of David over Jona- 
than Tve have a picture of intimate friendship — “passing the love 
of women^'’ — ^between comrades in arms among a barbai’oiTS, war- 
like race. There is nothing to show that such a relationship was 
sexual, but among warriors in Hew Caledonia friendships that 
were undoubtedly homosexual were recognized and regulated; 
the fraternity of arms, according to ,Doley,l complicated with 
pederasty, was more sacred than uterine fraternity. "We have, 
moreover, a recent example of the same relationships recognized 
in a modern European race — ^the Albanians. 

Halm, in the course of his Albanisohe Studien (1854, p, 160), 
says that the young men between 16 and 24 love boys from about 12 
to 17. A Gege marries at the age of 24 or 26, and then he usually, but 
not always, gives up boy-love. The following passage is reported by Hahn 
as the actual language used to him by an Albanian Q-ege : “The lover’s 
feeling for the boy is pure as sunshine. It places the beloved, on the 
same pedestal as a saint. It is the highest and most exalted passion 
of which the human breast is capable. The sight of a beautiful youth 
awakens astonishment in the lovei’, and opens the door of his heart 
to the delight which the contemplation of this loveliness affords. Love 
takes possession of him so completely that all his thought and feeling 
goes out in it. If he finds himself in the presence of the beloved, he 
rests absorbed in gazing on him. Absent, he thinks of nought but him. 
If the beloved unexpectedly appears, he falls into confusion, changes 
color, turns alteimately pale and red. His heart heats faster and 
impedes his breathing. He has ears and eyes only for the beloved. He 
shuns touching him with tho hand, kisses him only on the forehead, 
sings his praise in verse, a woman’s never.” One of these love-poems 
of an Albanian Gege runs as follows: “The sun, when it rises in the 
morning, is like you, Ijoy, when you are near me. When your dark 
eye turns upon me, it drives my reason from my head.” 

It should he added that Prof. Weigand., who knew the Albanians 
well, assured Bethe [Rh&iniaches Mmeum fur Philologie, 1907, p. 476) 
that the relations described by Hahn are really sexual, although tern- 


f Holey, Bulletin SooUU d’Anthropoloffie de Baris. October 9, 1879. 
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pered by idealism. A German, scbolar who travelled in Albania some 
years ago, also, assured Nilcke (Jalirhuoh filr semuelle Zvnsohemtufen, 
vol. ixj 1908, p. 327) that he could fully oonflrni Hahn’s statements, 
and that, though it was diffiouli to speak positively, he doubted whether 
these relationships were purely ideal. While most prevalent among 
the Moslems, they are also found among the Christians, and receive 
the blessing of the priest in church. Jealousy is frequently aroused, 
the same writer remarks, and even murder may be committed on 
account of a boy. 

It may be mentioned liere that among the Tsehuktsohes, Kain- 
gehatdals, and allied peoples ( according to a Husaian anthropological 
journal quoted in Seaiual-Probleme, January, 1013, p. 41) there are 
homosexual marriages among the men, and occasionally among the 
women, ritually consecrated and openly recognized. 

The Albanians, it is possible, belonged to tbe same stock 
■which prod-aced the Dorian Greeks, and the most important and 
the most thoroughly Imo-ivn case ol socially recognized homo- 
sextiality is that of Greece during its period of highest military 
as well as ethical and intellectual vigor. In this case, as in those 
already mentioned, the homosexual tendency -w'as frequently re- 
garded as having beneficial results, which caused it to be con- 
doned, if not, indeed, fostered as a virtue. Plutarch repeated the 
old Greek statement that the Beotians, the Lacedemonians, and 
the Cretans were the most warlike stocks because they were the 
strongest in love; an army composed of loving homosexual 
couples, it was held, would be invincible. It appears that the 
Dorians introduced paiderastia, as the Greek form of homo- 
sexuality is tenned, into Greece ; they were the latest invaders, a 
vigorous mountain race from the northwest (the region includ- 
ing what is now Albania) who spread over the whole land, the 
islands, and Asia Minor, becoming tbe ruling race. Homo- 
sexuality was, of course, known before they came, b-ut they made 
it honorable. Homer never mentions it, and it was not known as 
legitimate to the AEolians or the lonians. Bethe, who has -written, 
a valuable study of Dorian paiderastia, states that the Dorians 
admitted a kind of homosexual marriage, and even, had a kind 
O'l boy-marriage by capture, the scattered vestiges of this prac- 
tice indicating, Bethe believes, that it was a general custom 
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among the Dorians before the invasion of Greece. Such unions 
even received a kind of religions consecration. It was, moreover, 
shameful for a noble youth in Crete to have no lover ; it spoke ill 
for his character. By paiderastia, a man propagated his virtues, 
as it were, in the youth he loved, implanting them by the act of 
intercourse. 

In its later Greek phases paiderastia was associated less with 
war than, with athletics; it was refined and intellectualized hy 
poetry and philosophy. It cannot he doubted that both iEschylus 
and Sophocles cultivated hoy-love, while its idealized presenta- 
tion in the dialogues of Plato has caused it to he almost identi- 
fied with his name; thus in the early OMrmides we have an 
attractive account of the youth whO' gives his name to the 
dialogue and the emotions he excites are described. But even in 
the early dialogues Plato only conditionally approved of the 
sexual side of paiderastia and he condemned it altogether in the 
final Lamd- 

The early stages of Greek paiderastia are very interestingly 
studied by Bethe, “Die Dorlaolie Knabenliebe/’ Jtfceiitiso/tes Museum fiir 
Philologie, 1007. J. A. Symonds’s essay on the later aspects of paider- 
astia., especially as reflected in Greek literature, A Problem in Gi-eek 
Ethics, is contained in the early German edition of the present study, but 
(though privately printed in 1883 by the author in an edition of twelve 
copies and since pirated in another private edition) it has not yet been 
published in English. Paiderastia in Greek poetry has also been studied 
by Paul Brandt, Jahrbuoh fiir scanielle Zvdschenstufen, vols. viii and ix 
(1906 and 1907), and by Otto Knapp {Anthropophyteia, vol. iii, pp. 
254-260) who seeks to demonstrate the sensual side of paiderastia. On 
the other hand, Licht, working on somewhat the same lines as Bethe 
(Zeitsohrift fiir Sewualwissenso'haft, August, 1008), deals with the 
ethical element in paiderastia, points out its benefloial moral influence, 
and argues that it was largely on this ground that it was counted 
sacred, Licht has also published a learned study of paiderastia in Attic 
comedy (Anthropophyteia, vol. vii, 1910), and remarks that “without 
paiderastia Greek comedy is unthinkable.” Paiderastia in the Greek 
anthology has been fully explored by P. Stephanus (Jahrbuoh fiir 
semielle Zivisoh^nstufen, vol. ix, 1908, p. 213), Kiefer, who has studied 


1 See, e.g,, O. Kiefer, “Plato’s Stellung zu Plomosexualitat,” Jahr- 
bmh fiir seamelle Zwischensiufen, vol. vii. 
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Socrates in relation to homosexuality (0. Kiefer, “Socrates und die 
Homoaexualitilt,” JcArhuoh fur semuelle ZvAsehenstufen, vol. ix, 1908), 
concludes that ho was bisexual but that liis sexual impulses had been 
sublimated. It may be added that many results of recent investigation 
concerning paidot’Cistia are summarized by Ilirschfeld, Dio Bumo- 
semiaUtdt, pp. 747-788, and by Edward Carpenter, Intermediate Types 
Among Primitive Folk, 1014, part ii; see also Bloch, Die Prostitution, 
Tol, i, p. 232 et seq., and'Ber Ursprung der Syphilis, vol. ii, p. 664. 

It would appear that almost the only indications outside 
Greece of paiderastic homosexuality showing a high degree of 
tenderness and esthetic feeling are to be found in Persian and. 
Arabian literature, after the time of tlie Abhasids, although this 
practice was forbidden by the Koran, i 

In Constantinople, as Nacke was informed by German in- 
verts living in that city, homosexuality is widespread, most cul- 
tivated Turks being capable of relations with boys as well as 
with women, though very few are exclusively homosexual, so that 
their attitude would seem to be largely due to custom and tradi- 
tion. Adult males rarely have homosexual relations together; 
one of the couple is usually a hoy of IS to 18 years, and this 
condition of things among the refined classes is said to resemble 
ancient Greek paiderasiia. But ordinary homosexual prostitu- 
tion is prevalent; it is especially recognized in the baths which 
abound in Constantinople and are often open all night. The 
attendants at these baths are youths who scarcely need an invita- 
tion to induce them to gratify the client in this respect, the 
gratification usually consisting in masturbation, mutual or one- 
sided, as desired. The practice, though little spoken of, is car- 
ried on almost openly, and blackmailing is said to be unknown.^ 
In the New Turkey, however, it is stated by Adler Bey that 
homosexual prostitution has almost disappeared.® 

There is abundant evidence to show that homosexual prac- 

iBetlie, op. oit., p. 440. In old Japan (before tlie revolution of 
1868) algo, however, according to F. S. Krauss (Bras Qeschlechtslehen der 
lapaner, oh. xiii, 1911), the homosexual relations between knights and 
their pages resembled those of ancient Greece. 

^Arohiv fur Krimiml-Anthropologie, 1908, p, 100. 

^Zeitsohrift filr Seaualwissemohaft, 1914, Heft 2, p. 73, 
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tices exist and iiave long existed in most parts of tlae world out- 
side Europe, when subserving no obvious social or moral end. 
How far they are associated with congenital inversion is usually 
very doubtful. In China, for instance, it seems that there are 
special houses devoted to male prostitution, though leas numerous 
than the houses devoted to females, for homosexuality cannot be 
considered common in China (it& prevalence among Chinese 
abroad being due to the absence of women) and it is chiefly 
found in the north. i When a rich man gives a feast he sends 
for women to cheer the repast by mnsic and song, and for boys 
to serve at table and to entertain tire guests by tlieir lively con- 
versation. The boys have been carefully brought up for this 
occupation, receiving an excellent education, and their mental 
qualities are even more highly valued than their physical attract- 
iveness. The women are less carefully bronglit np and less 
esteemed. After the meal the lads usually return home with a 
considerable fee. What further occurs tire Chinese say little 
about. It seems tliat real and deep affection is often bom of these 
relations, at first platonic, but in ibe. end becoming physical, not 
a matter for great concern in the eyes of the Chinese. In the 
Chinese novels, often of a very literary character,, devoted to 
masculine love, it seems that all the preliminaries and transports 
of normal love are to be found, wbile physical union may termi- 
nate the scene. In China, however, the law may be brought into 
action for attempts against nature even with mutual consent ; the 
penalty is one hundred strokes with the bamboo and a month'’s 
imprisonment; if there is violence, the penalty is decapitation; I 
am not able to say how far the lav is a dead letter. According to 
Matignon, so far as homosexuality exists in China, it is can-led 

1 Among the Sarts of Turkestan a class of well-trained and edu- 
cated homosexual prostitutes, resembling those found in China and 
many I’egions of northern Asia, bearing also the same name of batsha,. 
are said to be especially common because fostered by the scarcity of 
women through polygamy and by the v'omen’s ignorance and coarseness. 
The institution of the batslia is supposed to have come to Turkestan from 
Persia, (Herman, “Die Piiderastie bei den Sarten,” Sexual-Probleme, 
June, 1911.) This would seem to suggest that Persia may have been a 
general center of diffusions of this kind of relined homosexuality in 
northern Asia, 
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ou wiili much more decorum and restraint than it is, in Europe, 
and he thinlcs it may he put down to the credit of the Chinese 
that, unlilce Europeans, they never practice unnatural connec- 
tion with women. His account of the customs of the Chinese 
confirms Morache’s earlier account, and he remarks that, though 
not much spoken of, homosexuality is not looked down upon. He 
gives some interesting- details concerning the boy prostitutes. 
These are sold by tlieir parents (sometimes stolen from them), 
about the age. of 4, and educated, while they are also subjected to 
a. special physical training, which includes massage of the gluteal 
regions to favor development, dilatation of the amis, and epila- 
tion (which is not, however, practised by Chinese women) . At 
the, same time, they are taught music, singing, drawing, and the 
alt of poetry. The waiters at the restaurants always know where 
these young gentlemen are to he formd when they are required 
to gi-ace a rich man’s feast. They are generally accompanied by 
a guardian, and usually nothing very serious takes place, for 
they know their value, and money will not always buy their 
expensive favors. They are very effeminate, luxuriously dressed 
and perfmued, and they seldom go on foot. There are, however, 
lower orders of such prostitutes^ 

Homosexuality is easily traceable in India. Dubois re- 
ferred to houses devoted to male prostitution, with men dressed 
as women, and imitating the ways of women. 2 Burton in the 
"Terminal Essay” to his translation of tlie Arabian Nights, 
states that when in 1845 Sir Charles Napier conquered and an- 
nexed Sind three brothels of eunuchs and boys were found in the 
small town of Kaxaclii, and BuHon was instructed to visit and 
report on them. Hindus in general,, however, it appears, hold 

iMoraclie, art. “Chine/* Diotiomuiwe MnoyolopS'diqtie des Sciences 
M&dicales; Matignon, “La PSderastie en Chine,” Archives d’Antliropoh 
ogie Oriminelle, Jan., 1899 ; Von dor Choven, aummarized in Archives 
de Neurologic, March, 1907; Scid-Ton-Pa, “L’Homosexualite en Chine,'* 
Revue, de VRypnotisme, April, 1909. 

2 Moeurs des Peuplos de I’Inde, 1826, vol. i, part ii, ch. xii. 
In Laliore and Lncknow, as quoted by Burton, Daville describes “men 
dressed as women, with flowing looks under crowns of flowers, imitating 
the feminine walk and gestures, voice and fashion of speech, ogling their 
admirer with all the coquetry of bayaderes.” 
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homoseznality in abliorrence. In Afghanistan homosexnality is 
more generally accepted, and Bnrton. stated tliat “each caravan is 
accompanied by a nimiber of boys and lads almost in ■woman's 
attire, with kohled eyes and rouged cheeks, long tresses and 
hennaed fingers and toes, riding luxuriously in camel paniers." 

If we turn to the New World, we find that among the Ameri- 
can Indians, from the Eskimo of Alaska downward to Brazil and 
still farther south, homosexual customs have been very fre- 
•qnently observed. Sometimes they are regarded by the tribe with 
honor, sometimes with indifference, sometimes with contempt; 
but they appear to be always tolerated. Although there are 
local differences, tlre&e customs, on the whole, seem to have much 
in common. The best early description which I have been able 
to find is by Langsdorff^ and concerns the Aleuts of Ooaalashka 
in Alaska : “Boys, if they happen, to be very handsome,” he says, 
"are often brought up entirely in the manner of girls, and in- 
structed in the arts women use to please men ; their beards are 
care-fully plucked out as soon as they begin to appear, and their 
china tattooed like those of women; they wear ornaments of glass 
beads upon their legs and arms, hind and cut their hair in the 
same manner as the women, and supply their place with the 
men as concubines. This shocking, unnatural, and immoral 
practice has obtained here even from the remotest times; nor 
have any measures hitherto been taken to repress and restrain it ; 
such men are known under the name of scJiopans" 

Among the Konyagas Langsdorff found the custom much 
){nore common than among the Aleuts; he remarks that, al- 
liiough the mothers brought up some of their children in this 
way, they seemed very fond of their offspring. Lisiausky, at 
a,bout the same period, tells us that : "Of all tlie customs of these 
islanders, the most disgusting is that of men, called schoopans, 
living with men, and supplying the place of 'women. These are 
brought up from their infancy with females, and taught all the 
feminine arts. They even assume the manner and dress of the 

1 Voyages and Travels, 1814, part ii, p. 47. 
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women so nearly that a stranger woiild naturally take them for 
what they are not. This odious practice was formerly so prera- 
Imt that the residence of one of these monsters in a house was 
considered as fortunate; it is, however, daily losing ground.”! 
He mentions a case in which a priest had nearly married two 
males, when an interpreter chanced to come in and was able to 
inform him what he was doing. 

The practice has, however, apparently continued to be fairly 
common among tbe Alaska Eskinios down to recent times. Thus 
Dr. Bngelmann mentioned to me that he was informed hy those 
who had lived in Alaska, especially near Point Barrow, that as 
many as 5 such individuals (regarded by uniastructed strangers 
as “hermaphrodites”) might be found in a single comparatively 
small community. It is stated by Davydoff, as quoted by Holm- 
berg, ^ that the hoy is selected to be a s&hopun because he is girl- 
like. This is a point of some interest as it indicates that the 
scbupan is not effeminated solely by suggestion and association, 
but is probably feminine by inborn constitution. 

In Louisiana, Florida, Yucatan, etc., somewhat similar cus- 
toms exist or have existed. In Brazil men are to be found dressed 
as women and solely occupying themselves with feminine occupa- 
tions; they are not very highly regarded.^ They are called 
cudinas: i.e., circumcized. Among the Pueblo^ Indians of Hew 
Mexico these individuals are called mujerados (supposed to be a 
ooiTuption of mujeriego) and are the chief passive agents in the 
homosexual ceremonies of these people. They are said to be 
intentionally effeminated in early life by much masturbation and 
by constant horse-riding.^ 

Among all the tribes of the northwest United States sexual 
inverts may be found. The invert is called a lote (“not man, 
not woman”) by the Montana, and a hurdash (“half -man, half- 

I’A. Lisiansky, Voyage, etc., London, 1814, p. 1899. 

^ Ethnographisohe Skies&n, 1855, p. 121. 

3 0. F. P. von Martins, Zur Ethnographic AmeriJca’s, Leipzig, 1867, 
Ed, i, p. 74. In Ancient Mexico Bernal Diaz wrote; Erant quasi omnes 
sodomia commaoulati, ot adolesnentcs multi, muliebriter vestiti, ibamt 
publioe, cibum quarentes ah isto diabblioo et abominabili labore. 

4 Hammond, Secoual Impotence, pp. 163-174. 

2 
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•womaa”) by the 'Washington Indians. The hoie has been care- 
fully studied by Dr. A. B. Holder.! Holder finds that the 
lota -wears woman’s dress, and that Ms speech and manners are 
feminine. The dress and manners are assumed in childhood, but 
no sexual practices take place until puberty. These consist in 
the practice of fellatio by the lote, who probably himself experi- 
ences the orgasm at the same time. The bote is not a pederast, 
although pederasty occurs among these Indians. Holder ex- 
amined a bote -who was splendidly made, prepossessing, and in 
perfect health. With much reluctance he agreed to a careful 
examination. The sexual organs were quite normal, though per- 
haps not quite so large as his physique -would suggest, hut he had 
ne-yer had intercourse with a woman. On removing his clothes 
he pressed his thighs together, as a timid woman would, so as to 
conceal completely the sexual organs; Holder says that the 
thighs ‘'really, or to my fancy,” had tire feminine rotundity. 
He has heard a hote ’'hey a male Indian to submit to. his caress," 
and he tells that “one little fellow, while in the agency board- 
ing-school, was found frequently surreptitiously wearing female 
attire. He was punished, hut finally escaped from school .and 
became a boie, which vocation he has since -followed.” 

At TaMti at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Turn- 
bulF found that “there are a set of men in this country whose 
open profession is of such abominatio-n that the laudable delicacy 
of our language will not admit it to be mentioned. These are 
called by the natives Mahoos; they assume the dress, attitude, 
and manners of women, and affect all the fantastic oddities and 
coquetries of the vainest of females. They mostly associate with 
the women, who court their, acquaintance. With the manners 
of the women they adopt their peculiar employments, making 
cloth, bonnets, and mats; and so completely are they unsexed 
that had they not been pointed out to me I should not have 
’mown them hut as women. I add, with some satis'faction, that 

1 WsTO Yorh Medioal Journal, Dec. 7, 1889. 

2 J. Turnbull, “A Voyage Round tlte "World in the Year i8Q0" 
etc,, 1813, p. 382. 
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the enoouragemeut of this abomination is almost solely confined 
to tbe chiefs.” 

Among the Sakalaves of Madagascar there are certain hoys 
called selcatra,, as described by Lasnet, who are apparently chosen 
from childhood on account of weak or delicate appearance and 
brought up as girls. They live like women and have intercoiu’se 
with men, with or without sodomy, paying the men who please 
them.^ 

Among the negro population of Zanzibar forms of homosex- 
uality which are believed to be congenital (as well as acquired 
forms) are said to be fairly common. Their frequency is thought 
to be due to Arab influence. The male congenital inverts show 
from their earliest years no aptitude for men’s occupations, but 
are attracted toward female occupations. As they grow older 
they wear women’s clothes, di’ess their hair in women’s fashion, 
and behave altogether like women. They associate only with 
women and with male prostitutes, and they obtain sexual satis- 
faction by passive pederasty or in ways simulating coitus. In 
appearance they resemble ordinary male prostitutes, who are 
common in Zanzibar, but it is noteworthy that the natives make 
a clear distinction between them and men prostitutes. The latter 
are looked down on with contempt, while the former, as being 
what they are 'Ty the will of God,” are tolerated.^ 

Homosexuality occurs in various parts of Africa. Cases of 
effeminatio and passive sodomy have been reported from IJnyam- 
wezi and Uganda. Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
sodomy between men is very common, especially when they are 
away from home, in strange towns, or in fishing camps. If, 
however, a man had intercourse with a woman pcj- anum he was 
at one time liable to he put to death.® 

1 Annales d’Hygidne et de Mideoine Goloniale, 1899, p. 404. 

2 Oskar Baumann, “Contrilre Sexual-Ersoheinungen bei dife Neger- 
Bevolkerung Zanzibars,” Zeiischrif t fiir Ethnologie, 1899, Heft 8, p. 608. 

a Rev. J. H. Weeks, Journal Anthropological Institute, 1909, p. 
449. I am informed by a medical correspondent in tbe United States 
that inversion is extremely prevalent among American negroes. “I have 
good reason to believe,” he writes, “that it is far more prevalent among 
them than among the white people of any nation. If inversion is to be 
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Among tlxe Papuans in some paii;s of PTew Guinea, as 
already mentioned, homosexuality is said to be -well recognized, 
and is resorted to for conYenience as well, perhaps, as for Mal- 
thusian reasons.1 But in the Pigo district of British New 
Guinea, where habitual sodomy is not practised, Dr. Seligmann, 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
made some highly important ohseiwations on several men and 
■women who clearly appeared to be eases of congenital sexnal in- 
version with some degree of esthetic inversion and even some 
anatomical modification.^ These people, it may be noted, belong 
to a primitive race, uncontaminated by contact with white races, 
and practically still in the Stone Age. 

Pinally, among another allied primitive people, the Aus- 
tralians, it would appear that homosexuality has long been well 
established in tribal customs. Among the natives of Kimberley, 
■Western Australia (-who are by no means of low type, quick and 
intelligent, with special aptitudes for learning languages and 
music), if a -wife is not obtainable for a young man he is pre- 
sented with a boy-wife between the ages of 5 and 10 (the age 
when a boy receives his masculine initiation) . The exact nature 
of the relations between the boy-wife and his protector are 
doubtful ; they certainly have connection, but the natives repudi- 
ate with horror and disgust the idea of sodomy.^ 

regarded as a penalty of 'civilization’ this is remarkable. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the Negro, relatwely to his capaoity, is more highly civilized 
than "we are; at any rate his civilization han been thrust upon him, 
and not acquired through the long throes of evolution. Colored inverts 
desire white men as a rule, but are not averse to men of their own race. 
I believe that 10 per cent, of Negroes in the Ilnited States are sexually 
inverted.” 

1 Among the Papuans of German New Guinea, where the women 
have great power, marriage is late, and the young men are compelled 
to live separated from the women in communal houses. Here, says 
Moskowski [Zeitschrift filr Ethnologie, 1911, Heft 2, p. 339), homosexual 
orgies are openly carried on. 

2 0. G. Seligmann, “Sexual Inversion Among Primitive Paces,” 
Alienist and N eurologist, Jan., 1902. In a tale of the Western Solomon 
Islands, reported by J. 0. Wheeler (Anthropoph/yteia,, vol. ix, p. 376) 
we find a story of a man who would be a woman, and married another 
man and did woman’s 'work. 

S Hardman, “Habits and Customs of Natives of Kimberley, Western 
Australia,” Proceedings Royal Irish Academy, 3d series, vol. i, 1880, 
p. 73. 
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]?artlier liglit is thrown on homosexuality in Australia by 
hie supposition of Spencer and Gillen that the miha operation 
(urethral subincision), an artificial hypospadias, is for the pur- 
pose of homosexual intercourse. Klaatsch has discussed the 
homosexual origin of the mvka operation on the basis of infor- 
juation he received from missionaries at Niol-Niol, on the north- 
west coast. The snbincised man acts as a female to the as yet 
imoperated hoys, who perform coitus in the incised opening. 
Koth informed Klaatsch in 1906 that at Toulia in Queensland 
the operated men are said to “possess a vulva.^i 

These various accounts are of considerable interest, though 
for the most part their precise significance remains doubtful. 
Some of them, however, — such as Holder’s description of the 
loU, Baumann’s account of homosexual phenomena in Zanzibar, 
and especially Seligmann’s observations in British New Guinea, 
—indicate not only the presence of esthetic inversion but of true 
congenital sexual inversion. The extent of the evidence will 
doubtless be greatly enlarged as the number of competent ob- 
servers increases, and crucial points are no longer so frequently 
overlooked. 

On the whole, the evidence shows that among lower races 
homosexual practices are regarded with considerable indillerence, 
and the, real invert, if lie exists among them, as doubtless he 
does exist, generally passes unperceived or joins some sacred 
caste which sanctifies liis exclusively homosexual inclinations. 

Even in Europe today a considerable lack of repugnance 
to homosexual practices may be found among the lower classes. 
In this matter, as folklore shows in so many other matters, the 
uncultured man of civilization is linked to the savage. In Eng- 
land, I am told, the soldier often has little or no objection to 
prostitute himself to the “swell” who pays him, although for 
pleasure he prefers to go to women j and Hyde Par-k is spoken 
of as a center of male prostitution. 

IKlaateli, "Some Notes on Scientific Travel Amongst the Black 
Populations of Tropic Australia,” Adelaide meeting of Amtralian Asso- 
McUion for the Advancement of Science, January, 1907, p. 6. 
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‘"Among the working masses of England and Seotland/’ Q. writes, 
“ ‘comradeship’ is well marked, though not (as in Italy) very conscious of 
itself, Eriends often kiss each other, though this habit seems to vary a 
good deal in different sections and coteries. Men' commonly sleep to- 
gether, whether comrades or not, and so easily get familiar. Occasion- 
ally, but not so very often, this relation delays for a time, or even indefi- 
nitely, actual marriage, and in some instances is highly irassionate and 
romantic. There is a good dead of grossness, no doubt, here and there in 
this diraotion among the masses; but there are no male prostitutes (that 
I am aware of) who.se rogular clients are manual workers. This kind of 
prostitution in London is common enough, but I have only a slight per- 
sonal knowledge of it. Many youths are ‘kept’ handsomely in apartments 
by wealthy men, and they are, of course, not always inaccessible to 
others. Many keep themselves in lodgings by this means, and others eke 
out scanty wages hy the same device: just like women, in fact. Choir- 
boys reinforce the ranks to a considerable extent, and private soldiers to a 
large extent. Some of the barracks (notably ICnightsbridge) are great 
centres. On summer evenings Hyde Park and the neighborhood of Albert 
Gate is full of guardsmen and others plying a lively trade, and with 
little disguise, in uniform or out. In these oases it sometimes only 
amounts to a chat on a retired seat or a drink at a bar; sometimes re- 
course is had to a room in some known lodging-house, or to one or two 
hotels which lend themselves to this kind of business. In any case it 
means a eovetable addition to Tommy Atkins’s pocket-money.” And Mr. 
Eallaloviali, speaking of London, remarks: “The number of soldiers who 
prostitute themselves is greater than Ave are willing to believe. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in certain regiments the presumption is in favor 
of the venality of the majority of the men.” It is worth noting that 
there is a perfect understanding in this matter between soldiers and the 
police, who may always be relied upon by the former for assistance and 
advice. I am indebted to my cori’espondent “Z” for the folloAving notes : 
“Soldiers are no less sought after in Prance than in England or in 
Germany, and special houses exist for military prostitution both in Paris 
and the garrison-towns. Many facts known about the Erenoh army go 
to prove that these habits have been contracted in Algeria, and have 
spread to a formidable extent through whole regiments. The facts re- 
lated by Ulrichs about the French foreign, legion, on the testimony of 
a credible witness who had been a pathie in his regiment, deserve atten- 
tion [Ara Spei, p. 20; Memncm, p. 27). This man, who was a Ger- 
man, told Ulrichs that the Spanish, Prench, and Italian soldiers Avere 
the lovers, the SavIss and German their beloved (see also General Bros- 
sier’s Report, quoted hy Burton, AraMm Nights, vol, x, p. 251). 
In Lucien I)escave,s’B military novel. Sous Offs (Paris, Tresse et Stock, 
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1890), some details are given regarding establishments for male prosti- 
tution. See pages 322, 412, and. 417 for description of the drinhing-shop) 
called ‘Anx Amis de rArmde,’ whore a few luaida -were kept for show, and 
also of its frequenters, including, in particular, the Adjutant Laprdvotte. 
Ulriolis reports that in the Austrian army lectures on homosexual vices 
are regularly given to cadets and conscripts [Memmn, p. 28). A 
soldier -vvho had left the army told a friend of mine that he and many 
of his comrades had taken to homosexual indulgences -when abroad on 
foreign service in a lonely station. He kept the practice up in England 
Tjecause ths -women of his class were so unattraotive.’ The captain of 
an English man-of-war said that he was always glad to send his men on 
shore after a long cruise at sea, never feeling sure how far they might 
not all go if left without -w-omen for a certain space of time.” I may add 
that A. Hamon (La France Sociale et Politique, 1801, pp. 658-65 j 
also in his Psychologie du MiUtaire Professional, chapter x) gives 
details as to the prevalence of homosexuality m the Erench army, espe- 
cially in. Algeria} he regards it as extremely common, although the 
majority are free. A fragment of a letter hy General Lamorioifire 
(speaking of Marshal Cliangarnier) is quoted: En Afrique nous m 
Uions tons, mais lui en eat reatS id. 

This primitive inclilterence is doubtless also a factor iu the 
prevaleuce of liomosexiiality among criminals, although here, it 
must ha remembered, two other factors (congenital abnormality 
and the isolation of imprisonment) have to be considered. In 
Russia, Tarno-wsky observes that all jiederasts are agreed that the 
commoii, people are tolerably indifferent to their sexual advances, 
which they call “gentlemen’s games.” A. con’espondent remarks 
on “the fact, patent to all observers, that simple folk not in- 
frequently display no greater disgust for the abnormalities of 
sexual appetite than they do for its normal manifestations.’’^ 
He knows of many eases in which men of lower class were flat- 
tered and pleased by the attentions of men of higher class, al- 
though not themselves inverted. And from this point of vie-\V 
the folio-wing case, which he mentions, is very instructive : — 

A perveit whom I can trust told me that he had made advances to 
up-ward of one hundred men in the course of the last fourteen years, and 


1 In further illustration of this I have been told that among the 
common people there is often no feeling against connection, with a woman 
per amtwfc 
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tliat lie had only once met with a refusal (in which case the man later 
on offered himself spontaneously) and only once with an attempt to. ex- 
tort money. Permanent relations of friendship sprang up in most in- 
stances. He admitted that he looked after these persons and helped them 

with his social influence and a certain amount of pecuniary eupport 

setting one up in business, giving another something to marry on, and 
finding places for others. 

Among the peasanti-y in Switzerland, I am informed, homo- 
sexual relationships are not uncommon before marriage, and 
such relationships are lightly spoken of as “Dummheiten.” No 
doubt, similar traits might he found in the peasantry of other 
parts of Europe. 

What may be regarded as true sexual inversion can be traced 
in Europe from the beginning of tiie Christian nra (though we 
can scarcely demonstrate the congenital element) especially 
among two classes — ^men of exceptional ability and criminals; 
and also, it may be added, among tliose neurotic and degenerate 
individuals whO' may be said to lie between these two classes,, 
and on or over the borders of both. Homosexuality, mingled 
with various other sexual abnormalities and excesses, seems tp 
have flourished in Rome during the empire, and is well ex- 
emplifled. in the persons of many of the emperors.^ Julius' 
Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, (Jalba, 
Titus, Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Commodus, and 
Heliogabalus — ^many of them men of great ability and, from a 
Roman standpoint, great moral worth — -are all charged, on more 
or less solid evidence, with homosexual practices. In Julius 
Cassar — 'The husband of all women and the wife of all men” as 
he was satirically termed — excess, of sexual activity seems to 
have accompanied, as is sometimes seen, an excess of intellectual 
activity. He was first accused of homosexual practices after a 
long stay in Bithynia with King Nilcomedes, and the charge was 

1 Chevalier {L’lmersion Sewuelle, pp. 8S-106) brings forward a 
conisidernble amount of evidence regarding homosexuality at Home un- 
der the emperors. See also Moll, Kontrare Sexiialempfindung, 1899, pp. 
66-60, and Hirschfeld, Homosexualitdt, 1913, pp. 789-800. On the 
literary side, Petronius best reveals the homosexual aspect of Eomau life 
about the time of Tiberius. 
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very often renewed. CiESar was proud of Ms physical beauty, 
and, like some modern inyerts, he was accustomed carefully to 
jliave and epilate his body to preserve the smoothness of the skin. 
Hadrian’s love for his beautiful slave Antinoiis is well known; 
the love seems to have been deep and mutual, and Antinoiis has 
become immortalized, partly by the romance of his obscure 
death and partly by the new and strangely beautiful type which 
ho has given to sculpture.i Heliogabalus, “the most homosexual 
of all the company,” as he has been termed, seems to have been a 
true sexual invert, of feminine type; he dressed as a woman and 
was devoted to the men he loved.^ 

Homosexual practices everywhere flourish and abound in 
prisons. There is abundant evidence on this point. I will only 
bring forward the evidence of Dr. Wey, fonnerly physician to the 
Elmira Eeformatorj'', Hew York. “Sexuality” (he wrote in a 
private letter) “is one of the most troublesome elements with 
which we have to contend. I have no data as to the number of 
prisoners here who are sexually perverse. In my pessimistic 
moments I should feel like saying that all were; hut probably 
SO per cent, would be a fair estimate.” And, referring to the 
sexual influence which some men have over others, he remarks 
that “there are many men with features suggestive of femininity 
that attract others to them in a way that reminds me of a bitch 
in heat followed by a pack of dogs.”3 In Sing Sing prison of 

IJ. A. Symonds wrote an interesting essay on this subject; see 
also Kiefer, Jahrinoh f. sex. Zwischenstufen, vol. viii, 1906. 

2 See L. von Seheffler, “Eiagabal,” Jahrluch f. seco. Zioisohenstufen, 
vol. iii) 1901; also Duviquet, H6liogabale (Mefcwt'e de Frame). 

SThe following note lias been furnislicd to me: "Balzac, in Vne 
Derrddre Incarnation de Tautrin, describes the morals of the French 
lagnes. Dostoieffsky, in Prison-Life in Siberia, touches on the same 
subject. See his portrait of Sirotkin, p. 52 et sag., p. 120 (edition 
J. and R. Maxwell, London). We may compare Carlier, Les Deux Pros- 
titutions, pp. 300-1, for an account of the violence of homosexual pas- 
sions in French prisons. The initiated are familiar with the fact in 
English prisons. Bouchard, in his Oonfessions, Paris, Liseux, 1881, 
describes the convict station at Marseilles in 1630.” Homosexuality 
among French recidivists at Saint-Jcan-du-bfaroni in French Guiana 
has been described by Dr. Cazanova, Arch. d’Anth. Grim., January, 
1906, p. 44. See also Davitt’s Leaves from a Prison Diary, and Berk- 
man’s Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist; also Rebierre, Joyenm et Demi- 
fous, 1900. 
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New York, 30 per cent, of the prisoners are said to be actirely 
homosexual and a large munber of the rest passively homosexual. 
These prison relationships are not always of a brutal character, 
McMurtrie states, the attraction sometimes being more spiritual 
than physical.^ 

Prison life develops and fosters the homosexual tendency of 
ci’iminals; but there can be little donbt that that tendency, or 
else a tendency to sexual indifference or bisexuality, is a radical 
character of a very large number of criminals. We may also 
find it to a considerable extent among tramps, an allied class of 
undoubted degenerates, who, save for brief seasons, are less 
familiar rvith prison life. I am able to bring forward interesting 
evidence on this point by. an acute observer who lived much 
among tramps in various countries, and largely devoted himself 
to the study of them.2 

The fact that homosexuality is especially common among 
men of exceptional intellect was long since noted by Dante : — 

“In somma. sappi, che tutti fur cherci 
E Htterati grandi, et di gran fama 
D’uiv madismo peecato al mondo lerci.”8 

It has often been noted since and remains a remarkable f aet. 

There cannot be tlio slightest doubt that intellectual and artistic 
abilities of the highest order have freqxiently been associated with a 
congenitally inverted sexual temperament. There has been a tendency 
among inverts themselves to discover their own temperament in many 
distinguished persons on evidence of the most slender character. But 
it remains a demonstrable fact that numerous highly distinguished per. 
sons, of the past and the present, in various countries, have been inverts. 
I may here refer to my own observations on this point in the preface. 
Mantegazza (,&U Amori degli TJomini) remarks that in his own re- 
stricted circle he is acquainted with “a French publicist, a German poet, 
an Italian statesman, and a Spanish jurist, all men of exquisite taste and 
highly cultivated mind,” who are sexually inverted. Krafft-Ebing, in 

ID. McMurtrie, Chicago Medical Recorder, January, 1914. 

2 See Appendix A: “Homosexuality among Tramps,” by “Josiab 
Flynt.” 

3 Inferno, xv. The place of homosexuality in the Divine Comedy 
itself has been briefly studied by Undine Preiin von Versehuar, Jahrhuoh 
fiir secouelle Zmsohenstufen, Bd, viii, 1906. 
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th« preface to liis Psyohopathia Eexualis, referring to tlie “nuinberleas” 
coHimimications lie has reoeived from these “step-ohildren of nature,” 
remoi’ks that “the majority of the writers are men of high intellec- 
tual and social position, and often possess very keen emotions.” Eaf- 
falovieh (Urwiiisme, p. 107) names among distinguished inverts, Alexan- 
der the Great, Epaminondas, Virgil, the great Condd, Prince EngSne, 
etc. (The question of Virgil’s inversion is discussed in the Remsta 
S Pilologia, 1890, fas. 7-9, hut I have not been able to see this review.) 
Moll, in bis Berillvinte Eomosexuclle (1910, in the series of Qremfragen 
des Rervevr wid Beelenlebom] discusses the homosexuality of a number 
of eminent persona, for the most part with his usual caution and 
sagacity; speaking of the alleged homosexuality of Wagner he remarks, 
with entire truth, that “the method of arguing the existence of homo- 
sexuality from the presence of feminine traits must be decisively re- 
jected.” Hirschfeld has more recently included in his great work Die 
Eomosemalit&t (1913, pp. G50-674) two lists, ancient and modern, 
of alleged inverts among the distinguished persons of history, briefly 
stating the nature of the evidence in each ease. Tliey amount to nearly 
300. Not all of them, however, can be properly described as dis- 
tinguished. Thus we hnd in the list 43 English names; of these at least 
half a dozen were noblemen who were concerned in homosexual prose- 
cutions, hut were of no intellectual distinction. Others, again, are of 
undoubted eminence, but there is no good reason to regard them as 
homosexual; this is the case, for instance, as regards Bwift, who may 
have been mentally abnormal, but appears to bave been heterosexual 
rather than homosexual; Eletoher, of whom wo know nothing definite 
in this respect, is also included, as well as Tennyson, whose youthful 
sentimental friendship for Arthur Hallam is exactly comparable to 
that of Montaigne for Etienne de la Boetie, yet Montaigne is not in- 
cluded in the list. It may be added, however, that while some of the 
English names in the list are thus extremely doubtful, it would have 
been possible to add some others who were without doubt inverts. 

It has not, I tliiiilc, been, noted — ^largely hecanse the evi- 
dence was insufficiently clear — ^that among moral leaders, and 
■persons with strong ethical instincts, there is a tendency toward 
the more elevated foms of homosexual feeling. This may be 
h-aced, not O'Uly in some of the great moral teachers of old, but 
also in men and women of onr o'wn clay. It is fairly evident 
'why this should be so. Just as the repressed love of a woman 
or a man has, in normally constit'uted persons, frequently 'fur- 
nished the motive power for an enlarged philanthropic activity, 
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BO tlie person who sees liis own sex also bathed in sexual glamour, 
brings to bis work of hninan service an ardor wholly nnknown 
to the normally constituted individual; morality to hiin has be- 
come one with love.^ I am not prepared here to insist on this 
point, bub no one, I tlrink, who studies sympathetically the his- 
tories and 'experiences of great moral leaders can fail in many 
cases to note the presence of this feeling, more or less finely sub- 
limated from any gross physical manifestation. 

If it is probable that in moral movements persons of bomo- 
sexnal temperament have sometimes become prominent, it is 
undoubtedly true, beyond possibility of donbt, that they have 
been prominent in religion. Many years ago (in 1885) the 
ethnologist, Elie Beelus, in his charming hook, Les Primitifs,^ 
setting forth the phenomena of homosexuality among tire Eskimo 
Innuit tribe, clearly insisted that from time immemorial there 
(has been a connection between the invert and the priest, and 
showed how well this co-nnection is illustrated by the Eskimo 
schupans. Much more recently, in his elaborate study of the 
priest, Hornefter discusses the feminine traits of priests and 
shows that, among the most various peoples, persons of sexually 
abnormal and especially homosexual temperament have assumed 
the functions of priesthood. To the popular eye the unnatural 
is the supernatural, and the abnormal has appeared to be 
specially close to the secret Power of the World. Abnoimal 

1 HirseUeld and others have pointed out, very truly, that inverts 
are less prone than normal persons to regard caste and social position. 
This innately democratic attitude render's it easier for them than for 
ordinary people to rise to what Cyples has called the "eeataBy of 
humanity,” the emotional attitude, that is to say, of those rare souls 
of whom it may be said, in the same writer’s words, that “beggars’ rags 
to their unhesitating lips grew fit for Idssiirg because humanity had 
touched the garb.” Edward Carpenter (Intermediate Ti/pes tMirongr 
Primitive Folk, p, 83) remarks that great ethical leaders have often 
exhibited feminine traits, and adds; “It becomes easy to suppose of those 
early figures — who once probably 'were men — ^those Apolloa, Buddhas, 
Dionysus, Osiris, and so forth — ^to suppose that they too were some- 
what hi -sexual in temperament, and that it was really largely owing 
to that fact that they were endowed with far-reaehing powers and 
became leaders of mankind.” 

S English translation. Primitive Folio, in Contemporary Science 
series. 
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persons are tlienaselves of the same opinion, and regard them- 
selves as divine. As Homeffer poin+s out, they often really 
possess special aptitude.^ Karsch in his GleichgasclilecMliche 
leben der Naturvolher (1911) has brought out the high re- 
ligions as well as social significance of castes of cross-dressed 
and often homosexual persons among primitive peoples. At the 
same time Edward Carpenter in his remarkable book, Inter- 
mediate Types among Primitive Folk (1914), has shown with 
much insight how it comes about that tliere is an organic con- 
nection between the homosexual temperament and unusual 
psychic or clivinatory powers. Homosexual men were nou-warlike 
and homosexual women non-domestic, so that their energies 
sought different outlets from those of ordinary men. and women ; 
they heeame the initiators of new activities. Thus it is that 
from among them would in some degree issue not only inventors 
and craftsmen and teachers, but sorcerers and diviners, medicine- 
men and wiaaixLs, prophets and priests. Such persons would be 
especially impelled to thought, because they worrld realize that 
they were different from other people; treated with reverence 
by some and with contempt by others, they would be compelled 
to face the problems of their own nature and, indirectly, the prob- 
lems of the world generally. Moreover, Carpenter points out, 
persons in whom the masculine and feminine temperaments were 
combined would in many cases be persons of intuition and com- 
plex mind beyond their fellows, and so able to exercise divination 
and prophecy in a very real and natural sense.^ 

This aptitude of the invert for primitive religion, for sor- 
cery and divination, would have its reaction on popular feeling, 
more especially when magic and the primitive forms of religion 
began to fall into disrepute. The invert would be regarded as the 
sorcerer of a false and evil religion and he submerged in the 

IR. Homeffer, Der Priestcr, 2 vola., 1912. J. G. Prazer, in tlie 
volume entitled “Adonis, Attis, Osiris” (pp. 428-435) of tlie. third 
edition of his Oolden Bough, discusses priests dressed as women, and 
finds various reasons for the custom, 

2 Edward Carpenter, Intermediate Types among Primitive Folk, 

19U. 
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sa-me ignominy. This point has been emphasized by Wester- 
maxck in the instructive chapter on homosexuality in his great 
work on Moral Ideas. ^ He points out the significance of the fact, 
at the first glance apparently inexplicable, that homosexuality in 
the general opinion of medieval Christianity was constantly asso- 
ciated, even conformded, with heresy, as we see significantly 
illustrated by tire fact that in France and England the popular 
designation for homosexuality is derived from the Bulgarian 
heretics. It was, Westermarck believes, chiefly as a heresy and 
out of religious zeal that homosexuality was so violently repro- 
bated and so ferociously prmished. 

In modern Europe we find the strongest evidence of the 
presence of what may fairly be called true sexual inversion when 
we investigate the men of the Renaissance. The intellectual 
independence of those days and the influence of antiquity seem 
to have liberated and fully developed the impulses of those ab- 
normal individuals who would otherwise have found no clear 
expression, and passed unnoticed.^ 

Muret, the Humanist, may perhaps be regarded as a typical 
example of the nature and fate of the superior invert of the 
Renaissance. Born in 1636 at Muret (Limousin), of poor but 
noble family, he was of independent, somewhat capricious char- 
Bcter, unable to endure professors, and consequently he was mainly 
his 'Own teacher, though be often sought advice from Jifles- 
Cesar Scaliger. Muret was universally admired in his day for his 
learning and his eloquence, and is still regarded not only as a 
great Latinist and a fine writer, but as a notable man, of high 
intelligence, and remarkable, moreover, for courtesy in polemics 
in an age when that quality was not too common. His portrait 
shows a somewhat coarse and rustic but intelligent face. He 
conquered honor and respect before he died in 1586, at the age 
of 59. In early life Muret wrote wanton erotic poems to women 

1 Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, vol. ii, 
ot. xliii. 

2 “Italian literature,” remai'ka Symonda, “can show the Mmo 
Burlesolie, Becadelli'a Eermaphroditua, the Oanti OarnasoialesoM, the 
Macaronic poems of EidentiuB, and the remarkably outspoken romance 
entitled Aloihiade Fanoiullo a Soola.” 
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wliicli seem based on personal experience. But in 1553 we find 
him imprisoned in the Chatelet lor sodomy and in danger of his 
life, so that he thought of starving himself to death. Friends, 
however, obtained his release and he settled in Toulouse. Biit 
the very next year he was burnt in effigy in Toulouse, as a 
Huguenot and sodomist, tliis being the result of a judicial sen- 
tence which had caused him to flee from the city and from 
Prance. Four years later he had to flee from Padua owing to a 
similar accusation. He had many friends hut none of them pro- 
tested against the charge, thO'Ugh they aided him to escape from 
the penalty. It is very doubtful whether he was a Huguenot, and 
whenever in Ins works he refers to pederasty it is with strong 
disapproval. But his writings reveal passionate friendship for 
men, and he seems to have expended little energy in combating 
a charge which, if false, was a shameful injustice to him. It 
was after fleeing into Italy and falling ill of a fever from fatigue 
and exposure that Muret is said to have made the famous retort 
(to the physician by his bedside who had said: “F'aciamus ex- 
perimeutum in anima vili”) : ‘‘Vilem aniinam appellas’ pro qua 
Chi'istus non dedignatns est mori."i 

A greater Humanist than Muret, Erasmus himself, seems, 
as a young man, when in the Augustinian monastery of Stein, 
to have had a homosexual attraction to another Brother (after- 
ward Prior) to whom he addressed many passionately affectionate 
letters,* his affection seems, however, to have been rmrequited.^ 

As the Eenaissance developed, homosexuality seems to be- 
come more prominent among distinguished persons. Poliziano 
was accused of pederasty. Aretino was a pederast, as Pope 
Julius II seems also to have been. Ariosto wrote in his satires, 
no doubt too extremely : — 

“Senza quel vizio son poclii nmaTiiati.”3 

Tasso had a homosexual strain in his nature, but he was of 

1 The life of Muret has been well written by 0. Dejob, Maro-Antoine 
Muret, 1881. 

2P. M. Niolvola, Epistles of Erasmus, vol. i, pp. 44-65. 
s Burckhardt. Die Kultur der Ifena-issanoe, vol. ii, Emoursus ci. 
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weak and feminine constitution;, seusitively emotional and 
pliysically frail.i- 

It is, liowever, among artists, at that time and later, that 
lio;inosexuality may most notably be traced. Leonardo da Vinci, 
whose ideals as revealed in his work are so^ strangely bisexual, 
lay under homosexual suspicion in his youth. In 1476, when he 
was 24 years of age, charges were made against him before the 
I’ioxentine officials for the control of public morality, and were 
repeated, though they do not appear to have been substantiated. 
There is, however, some ground for supposing that Leonardo 
was imprisoned in his youth.^ Throughout life he loved to sur- 
round himself with beautiful youths and bis pupils were more 
remarkable for tlieir attractive appearance than for their skill; 
to one at least of them he was strongly attached, while there is 
no record of any attachment to a woman. Freud, who has 
studied Leonardo with his usual subtlety, considers that his tem- 
perament was marked by “ideal homosexuality .”3 

Michelangelo, one of the very chief artists of the Eenaissance 
period, we cannot now doubt, was sexually inverted. The evi- 
dence furnished by his own letters and poems, as well as the 
researches of numerous recent workers, — Parlagreco, Scheffler, 
J. A. Symonds, etc., — ^may be said to have placed this beyond 
question.'* He belonged to a family of 5 brothers, 4 of ■^vhom 
never married, and so far aS is known left no offspring; the 
fifth only left 1 male heir. His. biographer describes Michelan- 
gelo as “a man of peculiar, not altogether healthy, nervous tem- 
perament.” He was indifferent to women; only in one case, 
indeed, during his long life is there evidence even of friendship 
■with a woman, while he was very sensitive to the beauty of men, 

IF. cle Gandenzi in oli. v of his Studio Psioo-pa-tologioo sopra T. 
Tasso (1899) deals fully ■witti the poet’s liomosex'ual tendencies. 

2 Herbert P, Horne, Leonardo da Vinci, 1903, p. 12. 

8 S. Preiid, Eine Zind-heitserinnerung des Leonardo da. Vinci, 1910. 

4 See Palragreco, Mioliela/ngelo Buonarotti, Naples, 1888; Luchvig 
von Solieffler, Michelangelo: Bin Renaissance Studie, 1892; Arohivo M 
Psichiatria, vol, xv, faso. i, ii, p. 129; J, A. Symonda, ' I/if e of Miahe}- 
angelo, 1893 ; Dr. Jur. Ntima Praetorhis, "Miobel Angelo’s Urningtum,” 
Jahrhuoh fur seaouelle Zioisohenstufen, vol. ii, 1899. pp. 254-297, 
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aad bis friendships were Yery tender and enthusiastic. At the 
same time there is no reason to suppose that he formed any 
physically passionate relationships with men, and even Ms 
enemies seldom or never made this accusation against him. We 
may probably accept the estimate of his character given hy 
Symonds : — ■ 

Michelangelo Biionarotti was one of those exoeptionalj but not un- 
oominon men who are horn with sensibilities abnormally deflected from 
the ordinary channel. He showed no partiality for women, and a notable 
enthusiasm for the beauty of young men. ... He was a man of 
physically frigid temperament, exti-emely sensitive to beauty of the male 
type, who habitually philosophized his emotions, and contemplated the 
living objects of his admiration as amiable, not only for their personal 
qualities, hut also for their esthetical attractiveness.l 

A temperament of this kind seems to have had no signihcance 
for the men of those days; they wein blind to all homosexual 
emotion which had no result in sodomy. Plato found such 
attraction a subject for sentimental metaphysics, but it was not 
until nearly our own time that it again became a subject of in- 
terest and study. Yet it undoubtedly had profoimd influence 
on Michelangelo’s art, impelling him to find every kind of hu- 
man beauty in the male foimi, and only a grave dignity or tender- 
ness, divorced from every quality that is sexually desirable, in 
the female form. This deeply rooted abnormality is at once the 
key to the melancholy of Michelangelo and to the mystery of his 
art. 

Michelangelo’s contemporary, the painter Bazzi (147'5’-1549), 
seems also to have been radically inverted, and to this fact he 
owed his nielmame Sodoma. As, however, he was married and 
bad children, it may be that he was, as we should now say, of 
bisexual temperament. He was a great artist who has been 
dealt with unjustly, partly, perhaps, because of the prejudice of 
Vasari, — ^whose admiration for Michelangelo amounted to wor- 
ship, but who is contemptuous toward Sodoma and grudging of 
praise, — ^partly because his work is little known out of Italy and 

1 J. A, Symontls, Life of Miolielanffelo, vol. ii, p. 384. 

S 
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not very easy of access there. Eeckless^ imbalanced, and eccentrie 
in liis life, Sodoma revealed in, bis painting a peculiar 
feminine softness and warmth — ^whieh indeed we seem to see also 
in his portrait of himself at Monte Oliveto Maggiore — and a 
very marked and tender feeling for masculine, but scarcely virile 
beanty.i 

Cellini was probably homosexual. He was imprisoned on a 
charge of imnatnral vice and is himself suspiciously silent in Ms 
autobiography concerning this imprisonment. 2 

In the seventeenth century another notable sculptor who has 
been termed the Flemish Cellini, Jerdme Dnquesnoy (whose still 
more distinguished brother Frangois executed the Manneken Pis 
in Brussels), was an invert; having finally been accused of sexual 
relations with a youth in a chapel of the Ghent Cathedral, where 
he was executing a monument for the bishop, he was strangled 
and burned, notwithstanding that much inhuence, including that 
of the bishop, was brought to bear in his hehalf.^ 

In more recent times "Winkehnann, who was the initiator 
of a new Greek Eenaissance and of the modem appreciation of 
ancient art, lies under what seems to be a well-grounded sus- 
picion of sexual inversion. His letters to male friends are full 
of the most passionate expressions of love. His violent death 
also appears to have been due to a love-adventure with a man. 
The murderer was a cook, a whoUy uncultivated man, a crimiaal 
who had already been condemned to death, and shortly before 
murdering Winkelmann for the sake of plunder he was found 

1 Sodoma’s life and temperament have been studied and his pic- 
tures copiously reproduced by Elisar Ton KupiTer, Jahrluoh fiir seso- 
uelle Ztmsalienstufen, Bd. ix, 1908, p. 71 et seq., and by E. H. Hobart 
Oust, Giovanni Antonio Batazi. 

2 Cellini, Life, translated by J. A. Symonds, introduction, p. xxxv, 
and p. 448. Queringlii (La, Psiohe di B. Oellini, 1913) argues that 
Cellini was not homosexual. 

3 See the interesting account of Duquesnoy by Eekhoud (Jalir'buoh 
fiir setsuelle ZioisGlienstufen, Bd. ii, 1899), an eminent Belgian novelist 
who has himself been subjected to prosecution on account of the piotuies 
of homosexuality in hia novels and stories, Esoal-Vigor and Le Cycle 
Fatihulaire (see Jahrhuoh fiir sewuelle Zwischenstufen, Bd. iii, 1901). 
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to be on very intimate terms with him/ It is noteworthy that 
sexual inversion slionld so often be found associated with the 
study of antiquity. It must not, however, be too hastily con- 
cluded tlrat tlris is dne to suggestion and that to abolish the 
study of Greek literature and art would he largely to abolish sex- 
ual inversion. What has really Oiccurred in those recent cases 
that may be studied, and therefore without doubt in the older 
oases, is tlrat tlie subject of congenital sexual inversion is at- 
tracted to the study of Greek antiquity because he finds there 
the explanation and the apotheosis of his own obscure impulses. 
Undoubtedly tliat study tends to develop these impulses. 

While it is peculiarly easy to name men of distinguished 
ability who, either certainly or in all probability, have been 
affected by homosexual tendencies, tliey are not isolated mani- 
festations. They spring out of an element of diffused homosex- 
uality which is at least as marked in civilization as it is in 
savagery. It is easy to find illustrations in every country. Here 
it may suffice to refer to France, Germany, and England. 

In France in the thirteenth centiuy the Church was so 
impressed by the prevalence of homosexuality that it reasserted 
die death penalty for sodomy at the Councils of Paris (1313) 
and Eouen (1314), while we are told that even by rejecting a 
woman’s advances (as illustrated in Marie de France’s Lai de 

‘See Justi’s Life of Winlcelnumn, and also Moll’s Die Komtrdre 
Sexualempfmdv/ng, tliird edition, 1899, pp. 122-126. In this work, as 
well as in Eaffalovicli’s Uranisme el TJnisexxw.lile, as also in Moll-’s 
Berillm-to Eomoseasuello (1910) and Hirsclifeid’s Die Eomosemiialilat, 
p. 850 et seq,, there will be found some account of many eminent men 
who are, on more or less reliable grounds, suspected of homosexuality. 
Other Gei’man writers brought forward as inverted are Platen, K. P. 
Moritz, and Iffland. Platen was clearly a congenital invert, wlio souglrt, 
however, the satisfaction of his impulses in Platonic friendship; his 
homosexual poems and the recently published unabridged edition of 
his diary render him an interesting object of study; see for a sympa- 
tlietic account of him, Ludwig Prey, "Aus dem Seelenleben des Grafen 
Platen,” JaJirljuoh fiir seaiuello Zwischmsbufen, vols. i and vi. 
Various kings and potentates have been mentioned in this connection, 
including the Sultan Baber ; Henri III of France ; Edward II, William 
II, Janies I, and William III of England, and perhaps Queen Anne and 
George III, Prederiek tiie Great and his brotlier, Heinrich, Popes Paul 
II, Sixtus IV, and Julius II, Ludwig II of Bavaria, and others. Kings, 
indeed, seem peculiarly inclined to homosexuality. 
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Lanval) a man fell under suspicion as a sodomist, wliicli was 
also lield to involve heresy.^ At the end of this century (about 
1294) Alain de Lille was impelled to write a book^ Be Planctu 
Natural^ in order to call attention to the prevalence of homosex- 
ual feeling; he also associated the neglect of women with 
sodomy. “Man is made woman/’ he writes; “he blackens the 
honor of his sex^ the craft of magic Venus makes him of double 
gender” ; nobly beautiful youths have “turned their hammers of 
love to the office of anvils/’ and “many kisses lie untouched on 
maiden lips.” The result is that “the natural anvils,” that is to 
say the neglected maidens, “bewail the absence of their hammers 
and are seen sadly to demand them.” Alain de Lille makes him- 
self the voice of this demand.^ 

A few years later, at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, sodomy was still regarded as very prevalent. At that time 
it was especially associated with the Templars who, it has been 
supposed, brought it from the East. Such a supposition, how- 
ever, is not required to account for the existence of homosex- 
uality in Erance, ITor is it necessary, at a somewhat later period, 
to invoke, as is frequently done, the Italian, origin of Catherine de 
Medici, in order to explain the prevalence of homosexual prac- 
tices at her couit. 

hTotwithstanding its prevalence, sodomy was still severely 
punished from time to time. Thus in 1586, Ladon, who had 
formerly been Eector of the University of Paris, was hanged 
and then burned for injuring a child through sodomy.^ In the 
seventeenth century, homosexuality continued, however, to 
flourish, and it is said that nearly all the numerons omissions 
made in the published editions of Tallement des Eeaux’s His- 
forieites refer to sodomy.^ 

How prominent homosexnality was, in the early eighteenth 
century in Prance, we learn from the frequent references to it 

1 Schultz, Das Edfische Lehen, Bd. i, cli. xiii. 

2 Be Plano til Natuns has been translated, by Douglas Moffat, Yale 
studies in English, No. xxxvi, 1908. 

S P. de I’Estolle, Memoires-Journaun), vol. ii, p. 320. 

iLabordo, Le Palais Mazarin, p. 128. 
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ia the letters of Madame, the mother of the Regent, whose hus- 
band was himself effeminate and probably inverted.i For the 
later years of the century the evidence abounds on every hand. 
At this time the Bastille was performing a useful function, until 
recently overlooked by historians, as an asila de rni-eU for abnor- 
mal persons whom it was considered unsafe to leave at lai’ge. 
Inverts whose conduct hecame too offensive to be tolerated were 
frequently placed in the Bastille which, indeed “abounded in 
homosexual sirbjects,” to a greater extent than any other class of 
sexual perverts. Some of the affairs which led to the Bastille 
have a modem aii’. One such case on a large scale occurred in 
1703, and reveals an organized system of homosexual prostitu- 
tion; one of the persons involved in this affair was a handsome, 
TveJl-raade youth named Lebel, fomierly a lackey, but passing 
himself off as a man of quality. Seduced' at the age of 10 by a 
famous sodomist named Duplessis, he had since been at the dis- 
position of a number of homosexual persons, including officers, 
priests, and marquises. Some of the persons involved in these 
affairs were burned alive; some cut their own throats; others 
again were set at liberty or transferred to the BicOtre.^ During 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, also, we find another 
modern homosexual practice recognized in France; the rendez- 
vous or center Avhere homosexual persons could quietly meet each 
other.3 

Inversion has always been easy to trace in Germany. 
Ammianus Marcellinus hears witness to its prevalence among 

1 Tims she writes in 1701 {Correspondence, edited hy Brunet, 
vol. i, p. 68) : “Our heroes take as their models Hercules, Theseus, 
Alexander, and Caesar, who all had their male favorites. Those who 
give themselves up' to this vice, while believing in Holy Scripture, 
imagine that it was only a sin when there were few people in the 
world, and that now the earth is populated it may be regarded as a 
divertissement. Among the common people, indeed, accusations of this 
kind are, so far as possible, avoided; hut among persona of quality it is 
publicly spoken of; it is considered a fine saying that since Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the Lord has punished no one for such offences.” 

2 Sdrieux and Libert, "La Bastille et ses Prisonniers,” L’Wnoipha.le, 
September, 1911. 

3 Witry, "Notes Historiqucs sur I’HomosexualitC en Prance, Revue 
de I’BypnoUame, January, 1900. 
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some German tribes in later Roman daysG In medieval times, 
as Schultz points out, references to sodomy in Germany were 
far from uncommon. Yarious princes of the Gennan Imperial 
house, and of other princely families in the Middle Ages, were 
noted for their intimate friendships. At a later date, attention 
has frequently been called to the extreme emotional warmth which 
has often marked German friendship, even when there has been 
no suspicion of any true homosexual relationship.^ The eight- 
eenth century, in tile full enjoyment of that abandonment to 
sentiment initiated by Roussean, proved peculiarly favorable to 
the expansion of the tendency to sentimental friendship. On 
this basis a really inverted tendency, when it existed, could 
easily come to the surface and find expression. We find this 
well illustrated in the poet Heinrich von Kleist who seems to 
have been of bisexual temperament, and his feelings for the girl 
he wished to marry were, indeed, much cooler than those for his 
friend. To this friend, Ernst von Pfuel (afterward Prussian 
war minister), Kleist wrote in 1805 at the age of 38: “You 
bring the days of the Greeks back to me I could sleep with, you, 
dear youth, my whole soul so embraces you. When you used to 
bathe in the Lake of Thun I would gaze with the real feelings of 
a girl at your beautiful body. It would serve an artist to study 
from.” There follows an enthusiastic account of his friend^s 
beauty and of the Greek “idea of the love of youths,” and Kleist 

1 In early Teutonia days tliere was little or no trace of any pun- 
islunent for liomosexual practices in Germany. This, according to Her- 
mann Micliaiilis, only appeared after the Church had gained power 
among the West Goths; in. the Breviarium of Alarie II (606), the 
sodomist was condemned to the stake, and later, in the seventh cen- 
tury, by an edict of King Chindasvinds, to castration. The Frankish 
capitularies of Chai'leiuange's time adopted ecclesiastical penances. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries death by fire was ordained, and 
the punishments enacted by the German codes tended to become much 
more ferocious than that edicted by the Justinian code on which they 
were modelled. 

2 Raffalovich discusses German friendship, TJranisme et Urnseoo- 
xialit6, pp. 157-9. See also Birnbaum, Jah^'huch filr sexuelle Zwisohen- 
etufm, Bd. viii, p. 611; he especially illustrates this kind of friendship 
by the correspondence of the poets Gleiin and Jacobi, who used to each 
other the language of lovers, which, indeed, they constantly called them- 
selves. 
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concludes r “Go with me to Anspach, and let ns enjoy the sweets 
of friendship. ... I shall neyer marry; yon must be wife 
and children to me.^i 

In all social classes and in all fields of activity, Germany 
during the nineteenth century produced a long series of famous 
or notorious homosexual persons. At tire one end we find people 
of the highest intellectual distinction, such as Alexander von 
Humholdt, whom Nileke, a cautioixs investigator, stated that he 
had good ground for regarding as an invert.^ At the other end 
we find prosperous commercial and manufacturing people who 
leave Germany to find solace in the free and congenial hoino' 
sexual atmosphere of Capri ; of these ]?. A. Knipp, the head of 
the famous Essen factory, may be regarded as the type.® 

In England (and the same is true today of the "United. 
States), although homosexuality has been less openly manifest 
and less thoroughly explored, it is doubtful -wliether it has been 
less prevalent than in Germany. At an early period, indeed, the 
evidence may even seem to show that it was more prevalent. In 
the Penitentials of the ninth and tenth centuries “natural forni- 
cation and sodomy” were frequently put together and the same 
penance assigned to both; it was recognized that priests and 

1 This letter may l)e found in Ernst Scluir’s Heinnoh von Kleist 
in soinen Briefen, p, 295. Dr. J. Sadgcr lia.s written a pathograpliio 
and psychological study of Kleist, eiuphaaizing tlio homosexual strain, 
in the Orenzf ragen des 'N erven- und Scelenlchcns series. 

2 Alexander’s not less distinguished brotlicr, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, though not homosexual, possessed, a woman wrote to him, “the 
soul of a woman and the most tender feeling for womanliness I have 
ever found in your sex;” he himself admitted the feminine traits in 
his nature. Sj)ranger {Wilhelm von Humholdt, p. 288) says of him 
that “he had that dual sexuality without which tlie moral summits 
of humanity cannot he readied.” 

3 Krupp caused much scandal by his life at Capri, where he was 
constantly surrounded by the handsome youths of the place, mandolin- 
ists and street arahs, with wliom he waa on familiar terms, and on 
whom he lavished money. H. D. Davray, a reliable eyewitness, has writ- 
ten “Souvenirs sur hf. Krnpp h Capri,” L’Huropdcn, 29 November, 1002. 
It ia not, liowever, definitely agreed that Krupp was of fully developed 
homo.sexnal temperament (see, e.p., Jahrhuch f. scmelle Zmeohanstufen, 
Bd. V, p. 1303 ct scq.) An account of his life at Capri ivas pub- 
lished in the VnrwilrU, against whieh Krupp finally brought a libel 
action; hut lie died immediately afterward, it ia widely believed, by 
his own hand, and the libel action rvas withdrawn. 
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bishops, as well as laymen, might fall into this sin, though to the 
bishop nearly three times as much penance was assigned as to the 
layman. Among the Normans, everywhere, homosexuality was 
markedly prevalent ; the spread of sodomy in Ih'ance about the 
eleventh century is attributed to the hrornians, and their coming 
seems to have rendered it at times almost fashionable, at all 
events at court. In England William Rufus was undoubtedly 
inverted, as later on were Edward II, James I, and, perhaps, 
though not in so conspicuous a degree, William III.i 

Ordericus Vitalis, who was himself half Norman and half 
English, says that the Normans had become very effeminate in 
his time, and that after the death of William the Conqueror 
sodomy was common both in England and Normandy. GuiUaume 
de Naugis, in his chronicle for about IISO, speaking of the two 
sons of Henry and the company of young nobles who went down 
with them, in the White Ship, states that nearly all were con- 
sidered to be sodomists, and Henry of Huntingdon, in his His- 
tory, looked upon the loss of the White Ship as a judgment of 
heaven upon sodomy. Anselm, in writing to Archdeacon 
William to inform him concerning the recent Council at London 
(1102), gives advice as to how to deal with people who have 
committed the sin of sodomy, and instructs him not to be too 
harsh with those who have not realized its gravity, for hitherto 
''this sin has been so public that hardly anyone has blushed for 
it, and many, therefore, have plunged into it rvithout realizing 
its gravity .■”2 So temperate a remark by a man of such unques- 
tionably high character is more significant of the prevalence of 
homosexuality than much denunciation. 

In religious circles far from courts and cities, as we might 
expect, homosexuality was regarded with great horror, though 

1 Madame, the mothei- of the Regent, in hex letters of 12th Octobei', 
4th November, and 13th December, 1701, repeatedly makes this asser- 
tion, and implies that it was supported by the English who at that 
time came over to Paris with the English Ambassador, Lord Portland, 
The King was very indifferent to women. 

2 Anselm, Epistola Ixii, in. Migne’s Patrologia, vol. olix, col, DB. 
John of Salislmry, in his Polyirrates, describes the homosexual and ef- 
feminate habits ')£ his time. 
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even here we may discover evidence of its wide prevalence. Thus 
in the remarkable Bevelation of the Monk of Evesham, written in 
English in 1196, we find that in the very worst part of Purgatory 
are confined an innumerable company of sodomists (including 
a wealthy, witty, and learned divine, a doctor of laws, personally 
known to the Monk), and whether these people would ever be 
delivered from Purgatory was a matter of doubt; of the salvation 
of no other sinners does the Monk of Evesham seem so dubious. 

Sodomy had alwaj's been an ecclesiastical offense. The 
Statute of 1633 (25 Henry YIII, c. 6) made it a felony; and 
Pollock and Maitland consider that , this “affords an almost 
sufficient proof that the temporal courts had not punished it, and 
that no one had been put to death for it, for a very long time 
post.”^ The temporal law has never, however, proved very suc- 
cessful in repressing homosexuality. At this period the Eenais- 
sance movement was reaching England, and here as elsewhere it 
brought with it, if not an increase, at all events a rehabilitation 
and often an idealization of homosexuality. 2 

Au eminent humanist and notable pioneer in dramatic 
literature, Ficliolas Udall, to whom is attributed B^alph Roister 
Doister, the first English comedy, stands out as unquestionably 
addicted to homosexual tastes, although he has left no literary 
evidence of this tendency. He was an early adherent of the 
Protestant movement, and when head-master of Eton he was 
noted for his love of inflicting corporal punishment on the boys. 
Tusser says he once received from Udall 53 stripes for “fault 
but small or none at all.” Here there was evidently a sexual 
sadistic impulse, for in 1541 (the year of Ralph Roister Doister) 

1 Pollock and. Maitland, History of English Law, vol. ii, p. 650. 

2 Coleridge in his Table Talk (14 May, 1833) ) remarked: “A man 
may, under certain states of the moral feeling, entertain something 
deserving the name of love towards a male object — an affeotion beyond 
friendship, and wholly aloof from appetite. In Elizabeth’s and James’s 
time it seems to have been almost fashionable to cherish such a feel- 
ing. Certainly the language of the two friends Musidorns and Pyroeles 
in the Aroadia is such as we could not use except to women.” This 
passage of Coleridge’s is interesting as an early English reeognitinn 
by a distinguished man of genius of what may he termed ideal 
homosexuality. 
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XJdall was cliarged with unnatural crime and confessed his guilt 
before the Privy Council. He was dismissed from the liead- 
mastership and impiisoned, but only for a short time, “and his 
reputation,” his modern biographer states, “ was not permanently 
injured.” He retained the vicarage of Braintree, and Avas much 
favored by Edward VI, who nominated him to a prebend of 
Windsor. Queen Mary was also favorable and he became head- 
master of Westminster School. i 

An Elizabethan, lyrical poet of high quality, whose work has 
had the honor of being confused with Shakespeare^s, , Eiehard 
Barnfield, appears to have possessed the temperament, at least, 
of the invert. His poems to male friends are of so impassioned 
a character tirat they aroused the protests of a very tolerant age, 
Very little is known of BarnfiekPs life. Bbrn. in 1574 he pub- 
lished his first poem. The A'lfectionate Shepherd, at the age of 
20, while still at the University. It was issued anonymously, 
revealed much fresh poetic feeling and literary skill, and is 
addressed to a youth of Avhom the poet declares : — 

"If it be sin to love a lovely lad, 

Oh then sin I.” 

In his subsequent volume, Cynthia (1595), Barnfield disclaims 
any intention in the earlier poem beyond that of imitating Vir- 
giPs second eclogue. But the sonnets in this second volume are 
even more definitely homosexual than the earlier poem, though 
he goes on to tell how at last he found a lass whose beauty sur- 
passed that 

"of the swain 
Wliom I never could obtain.” 

After the age of 31 Barnfield wrote no more, but, being in easy 
circumstances, retired to his beautiful manor house and country 
estate in Shropshire, lived there for twenty years and died leaving 
a Avife and son.^ It seems probable that he was of bisexual tem- 

A See aeooiint of Udall in tbe 'National DioHonary of Biography. 

2 Oomplete Poems of Itiohard Barnfield, edited, with an introduc- 
tion by A. B, Grosart, 1876. The poems of Barnfield were also edited 
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perament, and that, as not infrequently happens in such eases, 
the homosexual element developed early under the influence of a 
classical education and university associations, -while the normal 
heterosexual element developed later and, as may happen in 
hisexual persons, was associated -with the more commonplace and 
prosaic side of life. Bamfield waa only a genuine poet on the 
homosexual side of his nature. 

Greater men of that age than Barnfield may be suspected of 
homosexual tendencies. Marlowe, -wdiose most powerful drama, 
JSdward II, is devoted to a picture of the relations between that 
king and his minions, is himself suspected of homosexuality. An 
ignorant informer brought certain charges of freetliought and 
criminality against him, and further accused liim of asserting 
that tliey are fools who love not boys. These charges have 
doubtless been colored by the vulgar channel through which they 
passed, but it seems absolutely impossible to regard them as the 
inventions of a mere gallows-bird such as this informer was.i 
Moreover, Marlowe’s poetic work, while it shows him by no means 
insensitive to the beauty of women, also reveals a special and 
peculiar sensitiveness to masculine beauty. Marlowe clearly had 
a reckless delight in all things unlawful, and it seems probable 
that he possessed tire bisexual temperament. - Shakespeare has 
also been discussed -from this point of view. All that can he 
said, however, is that he addressed a long series of sonnets to a 
youthful male -friend. These sonnets are written in lover’s 
language of a very tender and noble order. They do not appear 
to imply any relationship -that the writer regarded as shameful 
or that would be so regai-cled by the world. Moreover, they seem 

by Arber, in tlie English Scholar’s Library, 1883. Arber, who al-ways 
felt m-ueh horror for the abnormal, argues that Barnfield’s occupation 
-\vitli homosexual topics was merely due to a searcii for novelty, that 
it -was “for the most part but an. amusement and had little serious 
or personal in it.” Those readers of Barnfield, however, who are 
acquainted with homosexual literature will scarcely fail to recognize 
a personal preoccupation in his poems. This is also the opinion of 
Moll in his Berillimte EomososmLelle. 

1 See appendix to my edition of Marlowe in the Mermaid Series, 
first edition. For a study of Marlowe’s "Gaveaton,” regarded as “the 
hermaphrodite in soul,” see J. A. Nicklin, Free liemeio, Deoemher, 1896. 
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to repxeseiit b^ut a siagle episode in tlie life of a Teiy sensitive, 
many-sided nature. ^ There is no other evidence in Shakes- 
peare’s work of homosexual instinct such as we may trace through- 
out Marlowe’s, while there is abundant evidence of a constant 
preoccupation with women. 

While Shakespeare thus narrowly escapes inclusion in, the 
list of distinguished inverts, there is much better ground for the 
inclusion of his great contemporary, Prancis Bacon. Aubrey in 
his laboriously compiled Shori Lives, in which he shows a 
friendly and admiring attitude toward Bacon, definitely states 
that he was a pederast. Aubrey was only a careful gleaner of 
frequently authentic gossip, but a similar statement is made by 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes in his Autobiography. D’Bwes, whose 
family belonged to the same part of Suffolk as Bacon’s sprang 
from, was not friendly to Bacon, but that fact will not suffice to 
account for his statement. He was an upright and honorable 
man of scholarly habits, and, moreover, a trained lawyer, who 
had many opportunities of obtaining first-hand information, for 
be had lived ia the Chancery office from childhood. He is very 
precise as to Bacon’s homosexual practices with liis own servants, 
both before and after his fall, and even gives the name of a “very 
effeminate-faced youth” who was his “catamite and bedfellow” ; 
he states, further, that there had been some question of bringing 
Bacon to trial for sodomy. These allegationa may be supported 
by a letter of Bacon’s own mother (printed in Spedding’s Life of 
Bacon), reproving him on account of what she had heard con- 
cerning his behavior with the young Welshmen in his service 
whom he made his bedfellows. It is notable that Bacon seems 
to have been specially attracted to Welshmen, (one might even 
find evidence of this in the life of the ‘Welshman, Henry 'VII), 

1 As Baffalorich acutely points out, the twentieth sonnet, with its 
reference to the "one thing to my purpose nothing,” is alone enough to 
show that Shakespeare was not a genuine invert, as then he would have 
found the virility of the loved ohjecb beautiful. His sonnets may fairly 
be compared to the In Memoriam of Tennyson, whom it is impossible 
to describe as inverted, though in his j'outli he cherished an ardent 
friendship for another youth, such as was also felt in youth by 
Montaigne. 
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a people of viracious temperament unlike his o-wn; this is 
illustrated by his long and intimate friendship -with the mer- 
eru'ial Sir Toby Mathew, his “alter ego,” a man of dissipated 
habits in early life, though we are not told that he was homo- 
sexual. Bacon had many friendships with men, but there is no 
evidence that he was ever in love or cherished any affectionate 
intimacy with a woman. Women play no part at all in his life- 
His marriage, which was childless, took place at the mature age 
of 46; it was effected in a business-like manner, and though 
he always treated his wife with formal consideration it is probable 
that he neglected her, and certain that he failed to secure her 
devotion; it is clear that toward the end of Bacon’s life she 
formed a relationship with her gentleman usher, whom subse- 
quently she man-ied. Bacon’s writings, it may be added, equally 
with his letters, show no evidence of love or attraction to women ; 
in his Essatjs lie is brief and judicial on the subject of Marriage, 
copious and eloquent on the subject of Friendship, while the 
essay on Beauty deals exclusively with masculine beauty. 

During the first half of tlie eighteenth century we have 
clear evidence that homosexuality flourished in London with the 
features which it presents today in all largo cities everywhere. 
There was a generally known name, “Mollies,” applied to homo- 
sexual persons, evidently having reference to their frequently 
feminine characteristics; there were houses of private resort for 
them (“Molly houses”), there were special public places of ren- 
dezvous whither they went in search of adventure, exactly as 
there are today. A walk in Upper Moorfields was especially 
frequented by the homosexual about 1725. A detective employed 
by the police about that date gave evidence as follows at the Old 
Bailey; “I takes a turn that way and leans over the wall. In 
a little time the prisoner passes by, and looks hard at me, and 
at a small distance from me stands up against the wall as if he 
was going to make water. Then by degrees he siddles nearer 
and nearer to where I stood, till at last he was close to me. ’Tis 
a very fine night,” says he. ^Aye,’ say I, 'and so it is.’ Then he 
takes me by the hand, and after squeezing and playing with it a 
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little, he conveys it to his breeches,” whereupon the detective 
seizes the man by his sexual organs and holds him until the 
constable comes up and effects an arrest. 

At the same period Margaret Olap, commonly called 
Mother Olap, kept a house in Field Lane, Holboru, which was a 
noted resort of the homosexual. To Mother Clap’s Molly-house 
30 or 40 clients would resort every night; on Sunday there might 
be as many as 60, for, as in Berlin and other cities today, that 
was the great homosexual gala night; tliere vs^ere beds in every 
room in this house. Ve are told that the ‘^men would sit in one 
another’s laps, kissing in a lewd manner and using their hands 
indecently.- Then they would get up, dance and make curtsies, 
and mimic the voices of women, 'Oh, lie, sir,’~‘Pray, sir,’ — ‘Dear 
sir,’ — ''Lord, how can you seiwe me so ‘I swear I’ll cry out,’ — - 
'You’re a wicked devil,’ — ^'And you’re a bold face,’- — ''Eh, ye dear 
little toad,’ — ^'Come, bus.’ They’d hug and play and toy and go 
ont by couples into another room, on the same floor, to be 
'married,’ as they called it.” 

On the whole one gains the impression that homosexual 
praetiees were moi’a prevalent in London in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, bearing in mind its population at that time, than they are 
today. ^ It must not, however, be supposed that the lav?- was 
indulgent and its administration lax. The very reverse was the 
case, The jounishment for sodomy, when completely effected, 
was death, and it was frequently inflicted. Homosexual inter- 
eourse, without evidence of penetration, wms regarded as 
"attempt” and was usually punished by tlie pillory and a heavy 
fine, followed by two years’ imprisonment. Moreover, it would 
appear that more activity was sho-wn by the police in prosecution 
than is nowadays the case; this is, for instance, suggested by the, 
evidence of the detective already quoted, 

1 A scene in VanbTUgVs Relapse, and the chapter (ch. li) in 
Smollett’, s Eoderioh Random describing Lord Strutwell, may also be 
mentioned as evidencing familiarity -with inversion. “In our country,” 
said Lord Strutwell to Kawdon, putting forward arguments familiar to 
modern champions of homosexuality, “it gains ground apace, and in all 
probability will become in a short time a more fashionable vice than 
simple fornication.” 
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To keep a homosexual resort was also a severely punishable 
oSense. Mother Clap was charged at the Old Bailey in 1736 with 
'keeping a sodomitical house” ; she protested that she could not 
herself have taken part in these practices, but that availed her 
nothing; she could bring forward no witnesses on her behalf and 
was condemned to pay a fine, to stand in the pillory, and to 
undergo imprisonment for two years. The cases were dealt 
witli in a matter-of-fact way which seems to bear furtlier witness 
to the frequency of the offense, and with no effort to expend any 
specially vindictive harshness on this class of offenders. If 
diere was the slightest doubt as to the facts, even though the 
balance of evidence was against the accused, he was usually 
acquitted, and the man who could bring witnesses to his general 
good character might often thereby escape. In 1731 a religious 
young man, married, was convicted of attempting sodomy with 
two young men he slept with ; he was fined, placed in the pillory 
and imprisoned lor two months. Next year a man was acquitted 
on a similar charge, and another man, of decent aspect, although 
tlie evidence indicated that he might have been guilty of sodomy, 
was only convicted of attempt, and sentenced to fine, pillory, and 
two years' imprisonment. In 1733, again, a schoolmaster was 
acquitted, on account of his good reputation, of the charge of 
attempt on a boy of 15, liis pupil, though tire evidence seemed 
decidedly against him. In 1730 a man was sentenced to death 
for sodomy effected on his yormg apprentice ; this was a bad case 
and the surgeon’s evidence indicated laceration of the perineum. 
Homosexuality of all kinds flo-urished, it will he seen, notwith- 
stauding tlie fearless yet fair application of a very severe law.^ 

In more recent times Byron has frequently been referred 
to as experiencing homosexual affections, and I have been in- 
formed that some of his poems nominally addressed to^ women 
were really inspired by men. It is certain that he experienced 
very strong emotions toward his male friends. ‘'My school- 


1 Tliese observations on eigliteentli century liomosexuality in Lon- 
don are olneily based on the volumes of Select Trials at the Old Bailey, 
published in 1734. 
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friendskips/’ lie wTote, "were with, me pessions.” Wken he after- 
ward met one of these friends, Lord Clare, in Italy, he was 
painfully agitated, and could never hear tlie name without a 
beating of the heart. At the age of ^2 he formed one of his 
strong attachments for a youth to whom he left £7000 in his 
will.i It is probable, however, that here, as well as in the case 
of Shakespeare, and in that of Tennyson’s love for his youthful 
friend, Arthur Hallam, as well as of Montaigne for Etienne de 
la Bioetie, although such strong friendships may involve an ele- 
ment of sexual emotion, we have no true and definite homosexual 
impulse; homosexuality is merely simulated by the ardent and 
hyperesthetie emotions of the poet.^ The same quality of the 
poet’s emotional temperament may doubtless, aloo, be invoked m 
the case of Goethe, who is said to have written elegies which, on 
account of their homosexual character, still remaiu unpublished. 

The most famous homosexual trial of recent times in Eng- 
land was that of Oscar Wilde, a writer whose literary reputation 
may be said to be still growing, not only in England but thi-ough- 
out the world. Wilde was the son of parents who were both of 
unusual ability and somewhat eccentric. Both these tendencies 
became in him more concentrated. He was born with, as it were, 
a congenital antipathy to the commonplace, a natural love of 
paroclox, and he possessed the skill to embody the characteristic 
in finished literary form. At the same time^ it must not be for- 
gotten, beneath his natural attitude of paradox, his essential judg- 
ments on life and literature were usually sound and reasonable. 
His essay on “The Soul of Man Under Socialism” witnessed to 

INuma Praetorius [Jahrluch fur secouelle Zioisohenstufen, Ed. iv, 
p. 88S), who has studied Byron from this point of view, considers that, 
though his biography has not yet been fully written on the sexual side, 
he was probably of bisexual temperament; EafTalovieh [TJrmisme et 
XIniseceuaKtd, p. 309) is of the same opinion. 

2 A youthful attraction of this kind in a poet is well illustrated 
by Dolben, who died at the age of nineteen. In addition to a passion 
for Greek poetry he cherished a romantic friendship of extraordinary 
ardor, revealed in his poems, for a slightly older sohoolfellow, who was 
never even aware of tlie idolatry lie aroused. Dolben’s life has been 
written, and his poems edited, by Ms friend the eminent poet, Robert 
Bridges (The Poems of D. M. Dolben, edited "With a Memoir by R. 
Bridges, 1911). 
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his large and enliglitened conception of life, and his profound 
admiration for Planbeii; to tlie sanity and solidity of his 
literary taste. In early life he revealed no homosexual tenden- 
cies j he married and had children. A'fter he had begun to out- 
grow his youthful esthetic extravagances, however, and to 
acquire success and fame, he developed what was at first a simply 
iaquisitive interest in inversion. Such inquisitive interest is 
sometimesi tire sign of an emerging homosexual impulse. It 
proved to he so in Wilders case and ultimately he was found 
to he erdtivating the acquaintance of youths of low class and 
doubtful character. Although this development occurred com- 
paratively late in life, we must hesitate to describe Wilde’s 
homosexuality as acquired. If we consider his constitution and 
his history, it is not difficult to suppose that homosexual germs 
were present in a latent form from the first, and it may quite 
well be that Wilde’s inversion was of that kind which is now 
described as retarded, thoxigh still congenital. 

As is usual in England, no active efforts were made to im- 
plicate Wilde in any criminal charge. It was his own action, 
as even he himself seems to have vaguely realized beforehand, 
which brought the storm about liis head. He was arrested, tried, 
condemned, and at once tliere arose a general howl of execration, 
joined in even by the judge, whose attitude compared unfavor- 
ably with the more impartial attitude of the eighteenth century 
judges in similar cases. Wilde came out of prison ambitious to 
retrieve his reputation by the quality of his literary work. But 
he left Beading gaol merely to enter a larger and colder prison. 
He soon realized that his spirit was broken even more than his 
health. He drifted at last to Paris, where he shortly after died, 
shunned by all but a few of his friends.^ 

lA well-informed narrative of the Oscar Wilde trial is given by 
Eaflfaloviolx in his Vramsme ef TJinsea/uaUt^, pp. 241-281; the full re- 
port of the trial has been published by Mason. The best life of Wilde 
is probably that of Arthur Kansome. Andre Gide’s little volume of 
reminiscences, Oscar Wilde (also translated into English), is well 
worth reading. Wilde has been discussed in relation to homosexuality 
by Numa Praetorius {Jahrhudh fiir sexuelle Ziuisohemtufen, vol. iii, 
1901). An instructive document, an unpublished portion of Db Pro- 

4 
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la a ■writer of tire first order, Edward Eitzgerald, to whom, 
we owe the iniiaortal and highly individualized version of Omar 
Khayyam; it is easy to trace an element of homosexuality, though 
it appears never to have reached full and conscious development. 
Eitzgerald was an eccentric person who, though rich and on 
friendly terms with some of the most distinguished men of his 
time, was always out of harmony with his environment. He felt 
himself called on to marry, vei'y unhappily, a woman whom he 
had never been m love with and with whom he had nothing in 
common. All his affections were for his. male friends. In early 
life he was devoted to his friend W. H. Browne, whom he glorified 
in Euphramor, “To him Bi’owne was at once Jonathan, 
Gamaliel, Apollo,— the friend, the master, the God, — there -was 
scarcely a. limit to his devotion and admiration.-*^! On Browne’s 
premature death Fitzgerald’s heart was empty. In 1859 at 
Lowestoft, Fitzgerald, as he wrote to Mrs. Browne, “used to 
wander about the shore at night longing for some fellow to 
accost me who might give some promise of 'fi-lling np a very 
vacant place in, my heart.” It was then that be met “B'osh” 
(Joseph Fletcher), a fisherman, 6 feet tall, said to be of the best 
Suffolk type, both in body and character. Posh reminded Fitz- 
gerald of his dead friend Browne; he made him captain of Ms 
lugger, and was thereafter devoted to him. Posh was, said Fitz- 
gerald, “a man of tlie finest Saxon type, with a complexion vif, 
male et flamboyant, blue eyes, a nose less than Eoman, more than 
Greek, and strictly auburn hair that any woman might envy. 
Further he was a man of simplicity of soul, justice of thought, 
tenderness of nature, a gentleman of Nature’s grandest type,” 
in fact the “greatest man” Fitzgerald had ever met. Posh was 
not, however, quite so absolutely perfect as this description sug- 
gests, and various misunderstandings arose in consequence be- 

fwtdis, in which Wilde sought to lay the blame for his misfortune on a 
friend, — -his “ancient affection” for whom has, he declares, been turned to 
“loathing, bitterness, and contempt,” — was published in the Times, IStb 
April, 1913; it clearly reveals an element of weakness of oharacter, 

1 T. Wright, Life of Edward Fitstgerald, vol. i, p. 168, 
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tween the two friends so unequal in culture and social traditions 
These difficulties are reflected in some of the yet extant letters 
from the enormous mass which Ifitzgerald addressed to “my dear 
Poshy.”^ 

A great personality of recent times, widely regarded with 
reference as tire prophet-poet of DemocracyS — ^Walt Whitman — ■ 
has aroused discussion hy his sympathetic attitude toward pas- 
sionate friendship, or “manly love” as he calls it, in Leaves of 
Grass. In this book — ^in “Calamus,” “Drumtaps,"” and elsewhere 
— ^Whitman celebrates a friendship in which physical contact and 
a jfind of silent voluptuous emotion are essential elements. In 
order to settle the question as to the precise significance of “Gala- 
mus,” J. A. Symonds wrote to Whitman, frankly posing the 
questj'm- The answer (written from Camden, N. J., on August 
19, lemjj is the only statement of Whitman’s attitude toward 
homosexuality, and it is tlrerefore desirable that it should be set 
on record ; — 

“About the questions on 'Calamus,* etc., they quite daze me. 
leaves of Grass is only to be rightly construed by and within its own 
atmosphere and essential character — all its pages and pieces so coming 
siriotV under. That the ‘Calamus’ part has ever allowed the pos- 
sibility of such construction as mentioned is terrible. I am fain to 
hope that the pages themselves are not to be even mentioned for such 
gratuitous and quite at the time undreamed and unwished possibility 
of morbid inferences — ^whieh are disavowed by me and seem damnable.” 

It would seem from this letter^^ that Wiitman had never 


1 Most of these were carelessly lost or destroyed by Posh. A 
few have been published by Jame.^ Blytli, Echoard FitssgBrald amd ‘Posh,’ 
1908. 

2 It is as such that Whitman should bo approached, and I would 
desire to protest against the tendency, now marked in many quarters, to 
treat him merely as an invert, and to vilify him or glorify him accord- 
ingly. However important inversion may be as a psychological key to 
Whitman’s personality, it plays but a small part in Whitman’s work, 
and for many who care for that work a negligible part. (I may be 
allowed to refer to my own essay on Whitman, in The Wew Bjiirit, 
written nearly thirty years ago.) 

31 may add that Symonds (in his hook on Wliitman) accepted 
this letter as a candid and final statement showing that Whitman was 
absolutely hostile to sexual inversion, that he had not even token Its 
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realized that there is anj relationship whatever between the 
passionate emotion of physical contact from man to man, as he 
had experienced it and snng it^ and tire act which with other 
people he would regard as a crime against nature. This may 
be singular, for there are many inverted persons who have found 
satisfaction in friendships less physical and passionate than those 
described in Leaves of Grass, but Whitman was a man of con- 
crete, emotional, instinctive temperament, lacking in analytical 
power, receptive to all influences, and careless of harmonizing 
them. He would most certainly have refused to admit that he 
was the subject of inverted sexuality. It remains true, however, 
that ‘'manly love” occupies in his work a predominance which it 
would scarcely hold in the feelings of the “average man,” whom 
Whitman wishes to honor. A normally constituted person, hav- 
ing assumed the very frank attitude taken up by Whitman, would 
be impelled to devote far more space and far more ardor to tir 
subject of sexual relationships with women and all that is ini 
Tolved in maternity than is accorded to tliem in Leaves of 
Grass. Some of Whitman’s extant letters to young men, though 
they do not throw definite light on this question, are of a verj 
ailectidnate character, ^ and, although a man of remarkable phys* 
ical vigor, he never felt inclined to marry.2 It remains some- 

plienomena into account, and tliat Jie had “omitted to perceive that 
there are inevitable points of contact between sexual inversion, and his 
doctnno of friendship.” He recalls, however. Whitman’s own lines at 
the end of “Calamns” in the Camden edition of 1S76: — 

“Here my last words, and the most baffling, 

Here the frailest leaves of me, and yet my strongest-lasting, • 

Here I shade down and hide my thoughts — do not expose them, 
And yet they expose me more than all my other poems.” 

1 Whitman’s' letters to Peter Doyle, an uncultured young tram- 
conductor deeply loved by the poet, liave been edited by Dr. Bucko, and 
published at Boston : Gakmus: A Series of Letters, 1897. 

2 Whitman acknowledged, however (as in the letter to SymondS 
already referred to), that he had had six children; they appear to 
have been horn in the earlier part of his life when he lived in the 
South. (See a chapter on Walt Whitman’s children in Edward Car- 
penter’s interesting book. Days with Walt Whitman, 1908.) Yet his 
brother George Whitman said: “I never knew Walt to fall in love 
with young girls, or even to show them marked attention.” And Doyle, 
who knew him intimatelv during ten years of late life, said: “Women 
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what difficult to classify Hm from tlie sexual point of view, but 
we can scarcely fail to i*ecognize the presence of a homosexual 
tendency. 

I should add that some friends and admirers of Wliitman are not 
prepared to accept the eyidence of the letter to Symoiida. I am in- 
debted to “Q.” for the following statement of the objections: — 

“I think myself that it is a mistake to give much weight to this 
letter — perhaps a mistake to introduce it at all, since if introduced it 
will, of course, carry weight. And this for tiiree or four reasons : — 

“1. That it is difficult to reconcile the letter itself (with its 
strong tone of disapprohation) with the general ‘atmosphere’ of Leaves 
of Brass, the tenor of which is to leave everything open and free. 

“2. That the letter is in hopeless conflict with the ‘Calamus’ 
section of poems. Por, whatever moral lines Whitman may have drawn 
at the time of writing these poems, it seems to me quite incredihle 
that the possibility of certain inferenoes, morbid or other, was un- 
dreamed of. 

“3. That the letter was written only a few months before his last 
illness and death, and is the only expression of the kind that he appears 
to have given ntteranea to. 

“4. That Symonds’s letter, to -which this was a reply, is not forth 
coming; and We consequently do not know what rash expressions it 
may have contained — leading Whitman (witli his extreme caution) to 
hedge his name from possible -use to justify dubious practices.” 

I may add that I endeavored -fco obtain Symoncls’s letter, but he 
was unable to produce it, nor has a-ny copy of it been found among his 
papers. 

It should he said that Whitman’s attitude toward Symonds was 
marked by high regard and admiration. “A wonderful man is Adding- 
ton Symonds,” he remarked shortly before his ow’n death; “some ways 
tlie most indicative and penetrating and significant man of our time. 
Symonds is a curious follow; I love him dearly. He is of college breed 
and education, horribly literary and suspicious, and enjoys things. A 
great fellow for delving into persons and in-to the concrete, and even 
into the physiological and the gastric, and wonderfully cute.” But on 
this oooasion he delved in vain. 


in that sense never came into his head.” Tlie early heterosexual rela- 
tionship seems to have been an exception in his life. With regard 
to the number of children I am informed that, in the opinion of a 
lady who knew Whitman in the South, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the existence of one child, hut that when enumerating six 
he possibly included grandchildren. 
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The foregoing remarks (substantially contained in the j/revions 
editions of this book) were based mainly on the information received 
from J. A. Symonds’s side. But of more recent years interesting light 
has been thrown on this remarkable letter from Walt Whitman’s side. 
The Boswellian patience^ enthusiasm, and skill which Horace Tranbel 
has brought to his full and elaborate work, now in course of pub- 
lication, With Walt Whitman in Otmden, clearly reveal, in the course 
of various conversations, Wliitman's attitude to Symonds’s question 
and the state of mind which led up to this letter. 

Whitman talked to Trauhol much about Symonds from the 
twenty-seventh of April, 1888 (very soon after the date when Traubel’s 
work begins), onward. Symonds had written to him repeatedly, it 
seems, concerning the “passional relations of men with men,” as Whit- 
man expressed it, “He is always driving at me about tliat; is that 
what Calamus means ?--beaauS6 of me or in spite of me, is that what 
it means? I have said no, hut no does not satisfy him. [There is, 
however, no record from Symonds’s aide of any letter by Whitman to 
Symonds in this sense up to this date.] But read this letter — read the 
whole of it: it is very shrewd, very cute, in deadliest earnest: it 
drives me hard, almost compels me — it is urgent, persistent: he sort 
of stands in the road and says T won’t move till you answer my ques- 
tion/ You see, this is an old letter — sixteen years old — and he is 
still asking the question: he refers to it in one of his latest notes. 
He is surely a wonderful man— *a rare, cleaned-up man — a white- 
souled, heroic character. . . . You will be writing something 
about Calamus some day,” said W. [to Truuhel], “and this letter, and 
what I say, may help to clear your ideas. Calamus needs clear ideas: 
it may he easily, innocently distorted from its natural, its motive, 
body of doctrine.” 

The letter, dated Peh. 7, 1872, of some length, is then repro- 
duced. It tolls how much Beanes of Grass, and especially the Calamus 
section, had helped the writer. “What the love of man for man has 
been in the past,” Symonds wrote, “I thinlc I know. What it is here 
now, I linow also — alas! What you say it can and should be I 
dimly discern in your Poems. But this hardly satisfies me — so desirous 
am I of learning what you teach. Some day, perhaps, — ^in some form, 
I Icnow not what, but in your own chosen form, — you will tell me more 
about the Love of Friends. Till then I wait.” 

“Said W : ‘Well, what do you think of that ? Do you think that 
could be answered!’ T don’t see why you call that letter driving you 
hard. It’s quiet enough — it only asks questions, and asks the ques- 
tions mildly enough.’ ‘I suppose you are right — “drive” is not exactly 
the word: yet you know how I hate to be catechised. Symonds is 
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right, no doubt, to ask the questions; I am just as much, right if 1 
do not answer them: just as much right if I do answer them. I 
often say to myself about Calamus — ^perhaps it means more or less 
than what I thought myself — ^means different: perhaps I don't know 
what it all means — perhaps never did know, hly first instinct about 
all that Symonds writes is violently reaetionary — strong and brutal 
for no, no, no. Then the thought intervenes that I maybe do not 
loiow all my own meanings; I say toi myself: “You, too, go away, 
come back, stuuy your own book — ^as alien or stranger, study your 
own book, see wbat it amounts to.” Some tin,e or other I will have 
to write to him definitely about Calamus — give him my word for it 
what I meant or mean it to mean.’ ” 

Again, a month later (May 24, 1888), Whitman speaks to 
Tranbel of a “beautiful letter” from Symonds. “You will see that lie 
harps on the Calamus poems again, I don’t see why it should, but his 
recurrence to that subject irritates me a little. I suppose you might 
gay— why don’t you shut him up by answering him? There is no 
logical answer to that I suppose: but I may ask in my turn: ‘What 
right has he to ask questions anyway? W. laughed a hit. “Anyway 
the question comes back to me almost every time he wites. He is 
courteous enough about it — that is the reason I do not resent him. I 
suppose the whole thing will end in an answer some day.” 

The latter follows. The chief point in it is that the writer hopes 
he has not been importunate in the question he had asked about 
Calamus three years before. 

“I [Traubel] said to W.: ‘That’s a humble letter enough: I 
don’t see anything in that to get excited about. He doesn’t ask you 
to answer the old question. In fact ho rather apologizes for having 
asked it.’ W. fired up ‘Who is excited? As to that question, he 
does ask it again and again: asks it, asks it, asks it.’ I laughed at 
his vehemence. ‘Well, suppose he does? It does not harm. Besides, 
you’ve got nothing to hide. I think your silence might lead him to 
suppose there was a nigger in your wood pile.’ ‘Oh, nonsense! But 
for thirty years iny enemies and friends have been asking me ques- 
tions about the Leaves : I’m tired of not answering questions.’ It wau 
very funny to see his face when he gave a humorous twist to the fling in 
Ms last phrase. Tlien he relaxed and added; ‘Anyway I love Symonds, 
Who could fail to love a man who could write such a letter? I sup 
pose he will yet have to be answered, damn ’im ! ’ ” 

It is clear that these conversations considerably diminish 
the force of the declaration in Whitman’s letter. We see that 
the letter which, on the face of it, might have represented the 
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svift and indignant reaction of a man who, suddenly faced by 
tlie possibility that his work may be interpreted in a perverse 
sense, emphatically repudiates that intei-pretation, was really 
nothing of the kind. Symonds for at least eighteen years had 
been gently, considerately, even humbly, yet persistently, asking 
the same perfectly legitimate question. If the answer was really 
an emphatic no, it would more naturally have been made in 
18 than 1890. Moreover, in the face of this ever-recurring 
question. Whitman constantly speaks to his friends of his great 
affection for Symonds and his admiration for his intellectual 
cuteness, feelings that would both be singularly out of place if 
applied to a man who was all the time suggesting the possibility 
that his writings contained inferences that were “terrible,” 
“morbid,” and “damnable.” Evidently, during all those years. 
Whitman could not decide what to reply. On the one hand he 
was moved by his horror of being questioned, by his caution, by 
his natural aversion to express approval of anything that could 
be called unnatural or abnormal. On the other hand, he was 
moved by the desire to let his work speak for itself, by his 
declared determination to leave everything open, and possibly 
by a more or less conscious sympathy with the inferences pre- 
sented to him. It was not until tlie last years of his life, when 
his. sexual life belonged to the past, when wealmess was gaining 
on him, when he wished to put aside every drain on his energies, 
that — ^being constitutionally incapable of a balanced scientific 
statement — ^he chose the simplest and easiest solution of the 
difficulty.^ 


1 Wliile the lioiuosexual strain in Walt Whitman has been more 
or leas deflnitely admitted by various writers, the most vigorous 
attempts to present the homosexual character of his personality and 
work are due to Eduard Bertz in Germany, and to Dr. W. C. Elvers 
in England. Bertz has issued three publications on Whitman : see espe- 
cially his Der y anhee-Beiland, _ 1906, and Wliitwam-Mysterien, 1907. 
The arguments of Elvers are concisely stated in a pamphlet entitled 
Walt whitman’s Anomaly (Dondon; George Allen, 1913). Both Bertz 
and Elvers emphasize the feminine traits in Whitman. An interesting 
independent picture of Whitman, at about the date of the letter to 
Symonds, accompanied by the author’s excellent original photographs, 
is furnished by Dr. .Tolm Johnston, A Visit to Walt Whitman, 1898. 
It may be added that, probably, both the extent and the signilicanca 
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Concerning another great modern, -writer — Paul Verlaine, 
tlie first of modern. French ijoets — ^it seems possible to spealc -with 
less hesitation. A man who possessed in fullest measure the 
irresponsible impressionability of genius,. Verlaine — as his work 
shows and as he himself admitted — all his life oscillated between 
normal and homosexual love, at one period attracted to women, at 
another to men. He was without doubt, it seems to me, bisexual. 
An early connection with another young poet, Arthur Pimbaud, 
terminated in a violent quarrel with his friend, and led to Ver- 
laine’s imprisonment at Mons. In after-years he gave expression 
to the exalted passion of this relationship — mon grand pecM 
radimx — in Lmti ei Errahwvdi, published in the volume en- 
titled ParalUlement i and in later poems he has told of less 
passionate and less sensual relationships which yet were more 
than -friendship, for instance, in the poem, "Mon ami, ma plus 
lelle amitia, ma Mailleiire" in BonJiewA 

In this brief glance at some of the ethnographical, historical, 
religions, and literai-y aspects of homosexual passion, there is one 
other phenomenon which may be mentioned. This is the alleged 
fact that, while the phenomena exist to some extent every- 

of tlie feminine traits in Whitman have been overestimated by some 
-writers. Most artists and men of genius have some fominine traits; 
they do not prove the existence of inversion, nor does their absence dis- 
prove it. Dr. Clark Bell writes to me in reference to the little book 
by Dr. Elvers; “I knew Walt Wliitman personally. To me Mr. tv? hit- 
man, was one of the moat robust and virile of men, extraordinarily so. 
He -\vas from my standpoint not feminine at all, b-ut physically mascu- 
line and robust. The dillioulty is that a virile and strongi man who 
is poetic in temperament, ardent and tender, may have phases and 
moods of passion and emotion which ai-e apt to be misinterpreted.” A 
somewhat similar vie-w, in opposition to Berta and Kivers, has been 
-vdgorously set forth by Bazalgette {who has written a very thorough 
study of Whitman in Drench), esimcially m the Mercure de France for 
1st July, 1st Oct., and 16th Nov., 1913. 

1 Lepelletier, in what may be regarded as the official biography of 
Verlaine {Paul Verlaine, 1907) seeks to minimize or explain away the 
homosexual aspect of the poet’s life. So also Berrichon, Eimbaud’s 
brother-in-law, Mercure de France, 16 July, 1911 and 1 Deb., 1912. 
P. Escoube, in a judicious essay (included in Prefdrenoes, 1913), pre- 
sents a more reasonable view of this aspect of Verlaine’s temperament, 
Even apart altogether from the evidence as to tlie poet’s tendency to 
passionate friendship, there can be no appeal h'om the poems them- 
selves, -which elearl-y -possess an absolute and iwyjUostiQnable sincerity. 
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where, we seem, to find a special proclmty to homosexuality 
(whether or not mvolving a greater frequency of congenital 
inversion is not usually clear) among certain races and in cer^ 
tain regions.^ In Europe this would be best illustrated by the 
case of southern Italy, which in this respect is held to be distinct 
from northern Italy, although Italians generally are franker than 
men of northern race in admitting their sexual praotices.^ How 
far the supposed greater homosexuality of southern Italy may 
he due to dreek influence and Greek blood it is not very easy 
to say. 

It must be remembered that, in dealing with a northern 
country like England, homosexual phenomena do not present 
themselves in the same way as they do in sorrthern Italy today, 
or in ancient Greece, In Greece the homosexual impulse was 
recognized and idealized; a man could be an open homosexual 
lover, and yet, like Epaminondas, be a great and honored citizen 
of his country. There was no reason whatever why a man, who 
in mental and physical constitution was perfectly normal, should 
not adopt a custom that was regarded as respectable, and some- 
times as even specially honorable. But it is quite otherwise 

1 Sir Richard Burton, who helped to popularize this view, regarded 
the phenomenon as “geographical and climatic, not racial,” and held that 
within what he called the Sotadic Zone “the vice is popular and endemic, 
held at the worst to be a mere peccadillo, while the races to the north, and 
south of the limits here defined practice it only sporadically, amid the 
opprobrium of their fellows, who, as a rule, are physically incapable of 
performing the operation, and look upon it with the liveliest disgust,” 
He adds : “The only physical cause for the practice which suggests itself 
to me, and that must be owned to he purely conjectural, is that within 
the Sotadic Zone there is a blending of the masculine and feminine tem- 
peraments, a crasis which elsewhere only oeonrri sporadically” (Arabim 
JfigMs, 1886, vol. x, pp. 206-254). The theory of the Sotadic Zone fails 
to account for tlie custom among the Normans, Celts, Scythians, Bulgars, 
and Tartars, and, moreover, in various of these regions different views 

ave prevailed at different periods. Burton wag wholly unacquainted 
with the psychological investigations into sexual inversion which had, 
indeed, scarcely begun in his day. 

2 Spectator {Anthropopluytew, vol. vii, 1910), referring especially 
to the neighborhood of Sorrento, states that the southern Italians re- 
gard passive pediaatio as disgraceful, but attach little or no shame 
to active pedicato. This indifference enables them to exploit the homo- 
sexual foreigners who are specially attracted to soutliern Italy in the 
development of a flourishing homosexual industry. 
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today in a country like England or tke ITnited States, i In tkese 
countries all our traditions and all onr moral ideals, as -well as 
the law, are energetically opposed to every manifestation of 
homosexual passion. It requires a very strong impetus to go 
against this compact social force -whioh, on every side, constrains 
the individual into the paths of heterosexual love. That im- 
petus, in a well-bred individual who leads the normal life of his 
fellow-men and who feels the ordinary degree of respect lor the 
social feeling surrounding him, can only he supplied by a funda- 
mental — ^usually, it is probable, inborn — ^perversion of tbe sexual 
instinct, rendering the individual organically abnormal. It is 
with this fundamental abnormality, usually called sexual inver- 
sion, that we shall here be concerned. There is no evidence to 
show that homosexuality in Greece was a congenital perversion, 
although it appears( that Ccelius Aurelianus affirms that in the 
opinion of Parmenides it was hereditary. Aristotle also, in his 
fragment on physical love, .though treating the whole matter 
with, indulgence, seems to have distinguished abnormal con- 
genital homosexuality from acquired homosexual vice. Doubt- 
less in a ceidain proportion of cases the impulse was organic, and 
it may well be that there was an organic and racial predisposition 
to homosexuality among the Greeks, or, at all events, the 
Dorians. But the state of social feeling, however it originated, 
induced a large proportion of the ordinary population to adopt 
homosexuality as a fashion, or, it may be said, the environment 
was peculiarly favorable to the development of latent homosexual 
tendencies. So that any given number of homosexual persons 
among the Greeks would have presented a far smaller proportion 
of constitutionally abnormal individuals than a like nnmber in 
England. In a similar manner — thongh I do not regard the 
analogy as complete — ^infanticide or the exposition of children 
was practised in some of the early Greek States by parents who 
were completely healthy and normal; in England a married 

1 It is true that in tlie solitude of great modern cities it is pos- 
sible for small homosexual coteries to form, in a certain senso, an 
environment of their own, favorable to their abnormality; yet this fact 
hardly modifies the general statement made in the text. 
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woman who destioys her child is in nearly every case demon- 
strably diseased or abnormal. For this reason I am unable to 
see that homosexuality in ancient Greece — ^while of great interest 
as a social and psychological problem — ^throws light on serual 
inversion as we know it in England or the United States. 

Concerning the wide prevalence of sexual inversion and of 
homosexual phenomena generally^ there can be no manner of 
doubt. This question has been most fully investigated in Ger- 
many. In Berlin, Moll states that he has himself seen between 
600 and 700 homosexual persons and heard of some 360 to 360 
others. JEirschfeld states that he has known over 10,000 homo- 
sexual persons. 

There are, I am informed, several large eafSs in Berlin 
which are almost exelnaively patronized by inverts who come 
here to flirt and malce acquaintances; as these cafSs are fre- 
quented by male street prostitutes (Pupenjunge) the invert risks 
being blackmailed or robbed if he goes home or to a hotel with a 
eafd acquaintance. There are also a considerable number of 
homosexual Kmipen, small and unpretentious bar-rooms, which 
are really male brothels, the inmates being sexually noimal 
working men and boys, out of emploj'ment or in quest of a few 
marks as pocket money; these places are regarded by inverts as 
very safe, as the proprietors insist on good order and allow no 
extortion, while the police, though of course aware of their ex- 
istence, never interfere. Homosexual cafes for women are also 
found in Berlin. 

There is some reason for believing that homosexuality is 
especially prominent in Germany and among Germans. I have 
elsewhere referred to the highly emotional and sentimental traits 
which have frequently marked German friendships. Germany 
is the only conntiy in which there is a definite and well-supported 
movement for the defense and social rehabilitation of inverts. 
The study of sexual inyersion began in Germany, and the scien- 
tific and literary publications dealing with homosexuality issued 
from the German press probably surpass in quantity and impor- 
tance those issued from all other countries put together. The 
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homosexual tendencies of Germans outside Germany have been 
noted in various countries. Among my English, eases I have 
found that a strain of German blood occurs much more fre- 
quently than we are entitled to expect; Parisian prostitutes aie 
said to be aware of the homosexual tastes of Germans; it is 
significant that (as a German invert fanailiar' with Turkey in- 
formed Eacke), at Constantinople, the procurers, who naturally 
supply girls as well as youths, regard Germans and Austrians as 
more tending to homosexuality than, the foreigners from any 
other land. Germans usually deny, however, tliat there is any 
special German proclivity to inversion, and it would not appear 
tliat such statistics as are available (though all such statistics 
cannot be regarded as more than approximations) show any 
pronounced predominance of inversion among Germans. It is 
to Hirschfeld that we owe the chief attempt tO' gain some notion 
of the percentage of homosexual persons among the general pop- 
ulation.i It may be said to vary in different regions and 
more especially in different occupations, from 1 to 10 per cent, 
But the average when the individuals belonging to a large num- 
ber of groups are combined is generally found to be rather over 2 
per cent. So that there are about a million and a half inverted 
persons in Germany.^ This would be a minimum which can 
scarcely fail to be below the actual proportion, as no one can be 
certain that he is acquainted with the real proclivities of all the 
persons comprising a larger group of acquaiiitances.^ It ia noi 
found in the estimates which have reached Hirschfeld that the 
French groups show a smaller proportion of homosexual personsi 
than the German groups, and a Japanese group comes out neat 

1 Sea especially Hirschfeld, Die Domosecomlittit, chs. xsiv and xxv. 

SUlrichs, in his Argonauticus, in 1809, estimated the number aa 
only 25,000, hut admitted that this was probably a decided under- 
estimate. Bloch {Die Prostitution, Bd. i, p. 792) has found reason 
to believe that in Cologne in the fifteenth century the percentage was 
nearly as high as Hir.sclifedd finds it today. A few years earlier Bloch 
had believed (Beiiragc, parti, p. 215, 1902) that Hirschfeld’s estimate of 
2 per cent, was “sheer nonsense.” 

3 Hirschfeld mentions the case of two men, artists, one of them 
married, who were intimate friends for a great many years before 
each discovered that the other was an invert. 
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to the general average tor the Tvhole. Various authorities, espe- 
cially Germans, believe that homosexuality is just as eomiaou 
in France as in Germany.! Saint-Panl (“Dr. Laupts”), on the 
other hand, is unable to accept this view. As an army surgeon 
who has long served in Africa he can (as also Bebierre in his 
Joyeux et demifoiis), bear witness to the frequency of homosex- 
uality among the African battalions of the French army, espe- 
cially in the cavalry, less so in the infantry ; in the French army 
generally he finds it rare, as also in the general population.^ 
ISTacke is also inclined to believe that homosexuality is rarer in 
Celtic lands, and in the Latin countries generally, than in 
Teutonic and Slavonic lands, and believes that it may be a ques- 
tion of race.3 The question is still nncleeided. It is possible that 
the undoubted fact that homosexuality is less conspicuous in 
France and the other Iiatin countries than in Teutonic lands, may 
he due not to the occurrence of a smaller proportion of congenital 
inverts in the former lauds, but mainly to general difference in 
temperament and in the social reaction^ The French idealize 
and emphasize the place of women to a much greater degree than 
the Germans, while at the same time inverts in France have much 
less occasion than in Germaary to proclaim their legal grievances. 
Apart from such considerations as tliese it seems very doubtful 
whether inborn inversion is in any considerable degree rarer in 
France than in Germany. 

As to the frequency of homosexuality in England® and the 


1 See articles By Numa Praetorius and Pernan, maintaining that 
homosexuality is at least as frequent in France {Semal-jProlileme, 
March and December, 1909). 

2 Pr, Laupts, L’BomoseioiMlit6, 1910, pp. 413, 420. 

8 Nacke, Zeitoohrift fur Soxuahmssemcha^t, 1908, Heft 6. 

4 It is a fact significant of the French attitude toward homosexu- 
ality that the psychologist. Dr. Saint-Paul, when writing a book on 
this subject, though in a completely normal and correct manner, thought 
it desirable to adopt a pseudonym. 

6 A well-informed series of papers dealing with English homosex- 
uality generally, and especially with London (L. Pavia, “Die milnnliebe 
Homosexualitilt in England,” ' F^e7•<e^}a7^rs6e^■^cA,^e des mssenschaftUo'h- 
humanitdren IComitees, 1909-1911) will be found instructive even hy 
those who are familiar with London. And see also Hirscbfeld, Die 
Eomoseasua.UtS.t, ch. xxvi. Much information of historical nature con- 
cerning homosexuality in England will be found in Eugen Diihren 
7twaii Bloch) , Dos C?esc7deG?’.<sle6eii in Dnglwnd. 
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United States there is mnch evidence. In England its manifes- 
tations are "well marked for those whose eyes have once been 
opened. The manifestations are of the same character as those 
in Germany, modified by social and national differences, and espe- 
eially hy the greater reseiwe, Puritanism, and prudery of 
England.! in the United States these same infiuenees exert a 
gtill greater effect in restraining the outward manifestations of 
homosexuality. Hirsehfeld, though so acute and experienced in 
the investigation of homosexuality, states that when visiting 
Philadelphia and Boston he could scarcely detect any evidence 
of homosexuality, though he was afterward assured hy those 
acquainted with local conditions that its extension in both cities 
is “colossal.-” There have been numerous criminal cases and 
Bcandala in the United States in which homosexuality has come 
to the surface, and the very frequently occurring cases of trans- 
vestism or cross-dressing in the States seem to he in a large pro- 
portion associated with homosexuality. 

In the opinion of some, English homosexuality has become 
much more conspicuous during recent years, and this is some- 
times attributed to the 'Oscar Wilde case. Eo doubt, the celeb- 
rity of Oscar Wilde and the universal publicity given to the 
facts of the case by the newspapers may have brought conviction 
of their perversion to many mverts who were before only vaguely 
conscious of their abnormality, and, paradoxical though it may 
seem, have imparted greater courage to others ; but it can scarcely 
have sufficed to increase the number of inverts. Eaiher, one 
may say, the development of urban life renders easier the exhibi- 
tion and satisfaction of this as of all other forms of perversion. 
Eegarding the proportion of inverts among the general popula- 
tion, it is very difficult to speak positively. The invert himself 
is a misleading guide because he has formed round himself a 
special coterie of homosexual persons, and, moreover, he is some- 
times apt to overestimate the number of inverts through the mis- 

1 This is doubtless the reason why so many English inverts estab- 
lish themselves outside England. Paris, Florence, Nice, Naples, Cairoi 
and other places, are said to swarm wHli honiose.KUB.l Englishmen. 
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mterpretation of small indications that axe not always conehsiYe. 
The estimate of the ordinary nomal person^ feeling the ordinary 
disgust toward abnormal phenomena, is also misleading, because 
his homosexual acquaintances are careful not to inform him 
concerning their procliYities. A writer who has studied the 
phenomena of homosexuality is apt to be misguided in the same 
way as the inYert himself, and to oYerestimate the prcYalence of 
the peiYersion. StriYing to put aside this source of fallacy, and 
only considering those individuals with whom I have been 
brought in contact by the ordinary circumstances of life, and 
with whose modes of feeling I am acquainted, I am still led to 
the conclusion that the proportion is considerable. Among the 
professional and most cultured element of the middle class in 
England, there must be a distinct percentage of inverts which 
may sometimes be as much as 5 per cent., though such estimates 
must always be hazardous. Among women of the same class 
the percentage seems to be at least double, though here the phe- 
nomena are less deinite and deep-seated. This seems to be a 
moderate estimate for this class, which includes, however, it must 
be remembered, a considerable proportion of individuals who are 
somewhat abnormal in other respects. As we descend the scale 
the phenomena are doubtless less common, though when we reach 
the working class we come to that comparative indifference to 
■which allusion has already been made. Taken altogether we 
may probably conclude that the proportion of inverts is the same 
as in other related and neighboring lauds, that is to say, slightly 
ewer 2 per cent. That would give the homosexual population of 
( Treat Britain as somewhere about a million. 
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THE STUDY OE SEXUAL INVERSION. 

Westplml — H6asli — Casper — Ulrichs — Krafft-Ebing — Moll — F6rfr 
— Kiernan — Lydston^ — ^RaJTaloviob — ^Edward Carpenter — ^Hirsohfeld. 

Wbstphal, an eminent professor of psychiatry at Berlin, 
may be said to be the first to put the study of sexual inversion 
an an assured scientific basis. In 1870 he published, in the 
ifchiv fur PsycJiiatne, of which he was for many years editor, 
the detailed history of a young woman who, from her earliest 
years, differed from other girls : she lilced to dress as a boy, only 
cared for boys’ games, and as she gi'ew up was sexually attracted 
only to women, with whom she formed a series of tender rela- 
tionships, in which the friends obtained sexual gratification by 
mutual caresses ; while she blushed and was shy in the presence 
of women, more especially the girl with whom she chanced to 
be m love, she was always absolutely indifferent in the presence 
of men. Westphal — a pupil, it may be no ted, of Griesinger, who 
had already called attention to the high character sometimes 
shown by subjects of this perversion — combined keen scientific 
insight with a rare degree of personal sympathy for those who 
came under his care, and it was this combination of qualities 
which enabled him to grasp the true nature of a case such as this, 
which by most medical men at that time would have been hastily 
dismissed as a vulgar instance of vice or insanity. Westphal 
perceived that this abnormality was congenital, not acquired, sC' 
that it could not be termed vice; and, while he insisted on the 
presence of neurotic elements, his observations showed the. 
absence of anything that could legitimately be termed insanity. 
He gave to this condition the name of “contrary sexual feeling” 
{honiriire Sexualempfindung) , by which it was long usually 
known in Germany. The way was thus made clear for the rapid 
progress of our Imowledge of this abnonnalfi'’'. Hew cases were 

5 (66) 
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published in quick succession, at first exclusively in, Germany, 
and more especially in Westphal’s ArcMv, but soon in other 
countries also, chiefly Italy and FranceG 

While Weatphal was the first to place the study of sexual 
inversion on a progressive footing, many persons had previously 
obtained glimpses into the subject Thus, in 1791, two cases 
were published^ of men who showed a typical emotional attrac- 
tion to their own sex, though it was not quite clearly made out 
that the inversion was congenital. In 1836, again, a Swiss 
writer, Heinrich Hdsali, published a rather diffuse but remark- 
able work, entitled J?ros, which contained much material of a 
literary character hearing on, tins matter. He seems to have been 
moved to write this book by a trial wbich had excited considerable 
attention at that time. A man of good position had suddenly 
murdered a youth, and was executed for the crime, which, ac- 
cording to Hossli, was due to homosexual love and jealousy. 
HQssli was not a trained scholar; he was in business at Glarus 
as a skillful milliner, the most successful in the town. His 
own temperament is supposed to have been bisexual. His 
book was prohibited by the local authorities and at a later period 
the entire remaining stock was destroyed in a fire, so that its 
circulation was very small. It is now, however, regarded hy 
some as the first serious attempt to deal with the problem of 
homosexuality since Plato’s Banquet.^ 

Some years later, in 1853, Casper, the chief medicolegal 
authority of his time in Germany, — ^for it is in Germany that 
the foundations of the study of sexual inversion have been laid, 
— pointed out in Casper’s VierieljahrsschHft that pederasty, in 
a broad sense of the word, was sometimes a kind of “moral 

^In England aberration of the sexual instinct, or the tendency of 
men to feminine occupations and of women to masculine occupations, had 
been referred to in the MedAoal Times and Oageite, February 5, 1867 ; Sir 
G. Savage first described a case of “Sexual Perversion” in the Journal of 
Mental Science, vol. xxx, October, 1884. 

2 Moritz, Magasin fur Mrfahrungsseelenhunde, Berlin, Bd. yiii, 

3 A full and interesting account of Hbssli and his book ia given by 
Karseh in the Jahrhuch fiir seeuelle Ztuisohenstufen, Bd. v, 1903, .pp. 
449-560. 
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hermaphroditism/^ cine to a congenital psychic condition, and 
also that it by no means necessarily involved sodomy (immissio 
penis in mum) . Casper brought forward a considerable amount 
of valuable evidence concerning these cardinal points, •which he 
was the first to n.ote,i but he failed to realize the full significance 
of his observations, and they liad no immediate influence, though 
Tardien, in 1858, admitted a congenital element in some 
pederasts. 

The man, however, who more than anyone else brought to 
light the phenomena of sexual inversion had not been concerned 
either with the medical or the criminal aspects of the matter. 
Karl Heinrich Ulrichs (bom in 1825 near Aurich), who for 
many years expounded and defended homosexual love, and whose 
vieivs are said to have had some influence in dra'wing Westplml’s 
attention to the matter, was a Hanoverian legal official (Amtsas- 
sessor), himself sexually inverted. From 1864 onward, at first 
under the name of “Hnma Nnmantius" and subsequently nndei 
his own name, Ulrichs published, in various parts of G-ermany, a 
long series of works dealing with this question, and made various 
attempts to obtain a revision of the legal position of the sexual 
invert in Germany. 

Although not a writer whose psychological views can carry 
much scientific weight, Ulrichs appears to have been a man of 
most brilliant ability, and his knowledge is said to have been of 
almost universal extent' he was no-t only well versed in his own 
special subjects of jurisprudence and theology, but in many 
branches of natural science, as well as in archeology; he was 
also regarded by many as the best Latinist of bis time. In 1880 

^“Evgeii DlViu-en” (Iwan Bloch) vemaxks, lio'wavev (Jieue For- 
schungen iiher den Mmvxuis de Sade und seine ZeU, p. 436), that de 
Bade in liis Aline et Valconr seems to recognize that inversion is some- 
times inborn, or at least natural, and apt to develop at a very early 
age, in spite of all pi’ovoeations to the normal attitude. “And if this 
inclination were not natural,” he malces Sarmiento say, “would the 
impression of it he received in childhood? . . . Let 'us study bet- 

ter this indulgent Nature before daring 'to 'lix her limits,” Still earlier, 
in 1676 (as Sehouten has pointed out, Seaniel-Problenie, January, 
1910, p. 66), an Italian priest called Carretto recognized that homosexual 
tendencies are innate. 
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lie left Germany and settled in ISTaples, and afterward at Aquila 
in the Abruzzi, whence he issued a Latin periodical. He died 
in 1895.1 John Addington Symonds, who went to Aquila in 
1891, wrote; “XJlrichs is clmjsostomos to the last degree, sweet, 
noble, a true gentleman and man of genius. He must have been 
at one time a man of singular personal distinction, so finely cut 
are his features, and so grand the lines of his skull.-’^s 

Por many years Ulrichs was alone in his efi’orts to gain 
scientific recognition for congenital homosexuality. He devised 
(with . allusion to IJranos in Plato’s Symposium) the word 
Uranian or urning, ever since frequently used for tlie homosexual 
lover, while he called the normal heterosexual lover a dioning 
(from Dione) . He regarded uranism, or homosexual love, as a 
congenital abnormality by which a female soul had become rmited 
with a male body — anima, muliehris in corpore virili inolusa — 
and his theoretical speculations have formed the starting point 
for many similar speculations. His writings are remarkable in 
various respects, although, on account of the polemical warmth 
with which, as one pleading pro domoj he ax’gued his cause, they 
had no marked influence on scientific thought.^ 

This privilege wms reserved for Westphal. After he had 
shown the way and thrown open his journal for their publica- 
tion, new eases appeared in rapid succession. In Italy, also, 
Eitti, Tamassia, Lombroso, and others began to study these 
phenomena. In 1883 Charcot and Magnan published in the 
Archives de Neurologie the first important study which appeared 
in Prance concerning sexual inversion , arid allied sexual perver- 
sions. They regarded sexual inversion as an episode {syndrome) 
in a more fundamental process of hereditary degeneration, and 
compared it with such morbid obsessions as dipsomania and 

1 For some account of tJli'icha see JoJirlwh fiir sexuelle Zwisohen- 
stufen, Bd. i, 1899, p, 36. 

3 Horatio Brou'n, JoTin Aldington Symonds, a- Biography, vol. ii, 
p. 344. 

3 Ulriehs aearoely went so far as to assert that both homosexual and 
heterosexual love are equally normal and healthy; this has, howovei, 
been argued more recently. 
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kleptomania. Prom a, somewhat more medicolegal standpoint, 
the study of sexual inversion in Prance was furthered by 
Brouardel, and still more by Laeassagne, whose stimulating in- 
liuence at Lyons has produced fruitful results in the work of 
many pupils. l 

Of much more importance in the histoiy of the theory of 
sexual inversion was the work of Richard von ICrafft-Ebing 
(born at Mannlieim in ISdO and died at Graz in 1903) , for many 
years professor of psychiatry at Vienna University and one of 
tlie most distingnished alienists of his time. While active in all 
departments of psychiatry and author of a famous textbook, 
from ISV? onward he took special mterest in the pathology of 
the sexual impulse. His Psijchopathia Sexucdis contained over 
two hundred histories, not only of sexual inversion but of all 
odier forms of sexual perversion. Por many years it was tbe only 
book on the subject and it long remained the chief storehouse 
of facts. It passed through many editions and was translated 
into many languages (there are two translations in English), 
enjoying an immense and not altogether enviable vogue. 

Krafft-Ebing’s methods were open to some objection. His 
mind was not of a severely critical order. He poured out the 
new and ever-enlarged editions of his book ivitb extraordinary 
rapidity, sometimes remodelling them. He introdncd new sub- 
divisions from time to time into his classification of sexual per- 
versions, and, although this rather fine-spun classification has 
doubtless contributed to give precision to tbe subject and to 
advance its scientific study, it was at no time generally accepted. 
KrafEt-Bbing’s great service lay in the clinical enthusiasm with 
which he approached the study of sexual perversions. With the 
firm conviction that he was conquering a great neglected field of 
morbid psychology which rightly belongs to the physician, he 

1 Special mention may be made of L’liwersion Semuelle, a copious 
and comprehensive, though sometimes uncritical hook hy Dr. J. 
Chevalier, puhlislied in 1893, and the Perversion el: PerversUd Sesouelles 
of Dr, Saint-Paul, writing under the pseudonym of “Dr. Laupts,” pub- 
lished in 1800 and republished in an enlarged form, under the title of 
h’EomoseooualitG et les Types Eomosecouels, in 1910. 
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aeeumiilated without any false shame a vast mass of detailed 
histories, and his reputation induced sexually abnormal individ- 
uals in all directions to send him their autohi&gi-aphies, in the 
desire to benefit their fellow-sufferers. 

It is as a cliuioian, rather than as a psychologist, that we 
must regard Krafft-Ebing. At the outset he considered inver- 
sion to be a functional sign of degeneration, a partial manifesta- 
tion of a nenropathie and psychopathic state -which is in most 
cases hereditary. This perverse sexuality appears Spontaneonsly 
witli the developing sexual life, without external causes, as the 
individual manifestation of an abnormal modification of the vita 
sexiialis^ md. must then be regarded as congenital; or it develops 
as a result of special injurious influences working on a sexuality 
which had at first been normal, and must then be regarded as 
acquired. Careful investigation of these so-called acquired cases, 
however, Krafft-Ebing in the end finally believed, would indicate 
that the predisposition consists in a latent homosexuality, or at 
least bisexuality, which requires for its manifestation the opera- 
tion of accidental causes. In the last edition of his work ICrafft- 
Ebing was inclined to regard inversion as being not so much a 
degeneration as a variation, a simple anomaly, and acknowledged 
that his opinion thus approximated to that which had long been 
held by inverts themselves.! 

At the time of his death, Ktafft-Ebing, who had begun by 
accepting the view, at that time prevalent among alienists, 
that homosexuality is a sign, of degeneration, thus fully adopted 
and set the seal of his authority on the view, already ex- 
pressed alike by some scientific investigators as 'well as by 
inveids themselves, that sexual inversion is to be regarded simply 
as an anomaly, whatever difference of opinion there might be as 
to tlie value of the anomaly. The way was even opened for such 
a view as that of Ereud and most of the psychoanalysts today 
who regard a strain of homosexuality as normal and almost 

1 KrafFt-E-bing set forth his latest vie-ws in a paper read before the 
International Medical Congress, at Paris, in 1000 {Oomptes-rendus, 
“Section de Psyciiiatrie,” pp. 421, 402; also in contributions to the 
Jahrlntch fiir seantello Zmsohemtufen^ Bd. lii, 1901). 
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constant, vith a profound. signMcanee for the psyehonervous life. 
In 1891 Di. Albert Moll, of Berlin, published his ■work, Di& 
hontr&re Sexualempfindung, which subsequently appeared in 
mueli enlarged and reYised editions. It speedily superseded all 
previous books as a complete statement and judicious discussion 
of sexual inversion- Moll was not co-ntent merely to present fresh 
clinical material. He attacked the problem which had now 
become of primary importance; the nature a.nd. causes of sexual 
inversion. He discnsaed the phenomena as a psychologist even 
more than as a physician, bearing in mind the broader aspects of 
the problem, keenly critical of accepted opinions, but judiciously 
cautious in the statement of conclusions. He cleared away vari- 
ous ancient prejudices and superstitions which even Hraffit-^ 
Eibing sometimes incautiously repeated. He accepted thq gen- 
erally received doctrine that the sexually inverted usually belong 
to families in which various nervous and mental disorders pre- 
vail; but lie pointed out at the same time that it is not in all 
cases poasiblo to prove that we are concerned with indivicluals 
possessing a hereditary neurotic taint. He also rejected any 
minute classification of sexual inverts, only recognizing psycho- 
sexual hermaphroditism and homosexuality. At the same time 
be east doubt ou the existence of acquired homosexuality, in a 
strict sense, except in occasional cases, and lie pointed out that 
even when a noimal heterosexual impulse appears at puberty, 
and a homosexual impulse later, it may still be the former that 
was acquired and the latter that was inborn. 

In America attention had been given to the phenomena at a 
fairly early period. Mention may he specially made of J. G. 
Kieman and Gr. Frank Lydsbon, both of whom put forward con- 
venient classifications of homosexual manifestations some thirty 
years ago.^ More recently (1911) an American writer, under 
the pseudonym of Xavier Mayne, privately printed an extensive 
work entitled The Intersexes: A History of Similisexualism as 

1 Kiernan, DelroU Lancet, 1884, Alienist and TH ear olo gist, April, 
1801; Lydston, Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, September 
1, 1889, and Addresses and Essays, 1802. 
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a ProUem in Social Life, popularly -HTritten and compiled from 
many sources. THs book, from a subjectiYe and scarcely 
scientidc standpoint, claims that homosexual relationships are 
natural, neces.sary, and legitimate.! 

In England tire first attempts to deal seriously, from, the 
modem point of view, with the problem of homosexuality came 
late, and were either published privately or abroad. In 1883 
John Addington Symonds privately printed his discussion of 
paiderastia in ancient Greece, under the title of A ProbUm in 
QreeTc Ethics, and in 1889-1890 he further wrote, and in 1891 
privately printed, A Problem of Modern Ethics: Being an 
Enquiry into the Phenomena of Sexual Inversion. In 1886 Sir 
Eichard Burton added to his translation of the Arabian Nights 
a Terminal Essay on the same subject. In 1894 Edward Car- 
penter privately printed in Manchester a pamphlet entitled 
Eomogenic Love, in which he criticised various psychiatric views 
of inversion at that time current, and claimed that the laws of 
homosexual love are the same as those of heterosexual love, 
urging, however, that the former possesses a special aptitude to 
he exalted to a higher and more spiritual level of comrade- 
ship, so fulfilling a beneficent social function. More recently 
(1907) Edward Carpenter published a volume of papers on 
homosexuality and its problems, nnder the title of The Inter- 
mediate Sex, and later (1914) a more special study of the invert 
in early religion and in warfare. Intermediate Types among 
Primitive Folk. 

In 1896 the most comprehensive book so far written on the 
subject in England was published in Erench by Mr. Andre 
Eaffalovich (in Lacassagne’s Bihliotheque de Qriminologie) , 
Uranisme et Unisexualite. This hook dealt chiefly with con- 
genital inversion, publishing no new cases, but revealing a wide 
knowledge of the matter. Eaffalovich put forward many just and 
sagacious reflections on the nature and treatment of mversion, 

r A summary of the oonelusion of this book, of wliicli but few 
copies vfere printed, will be found in. Hirsoiifeld’s Vierteljahrsherichte, 
October, 1911, pp. 78-Dl. 
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and the attitude of society toward perverted sexuality. The 
historical portions of the hook, which are of special interest, deal 
largely with the remarkable prevalence of inversion in England, 
jieglected by previous investigators. Eaffalovich, whose attitude 
is on the whole, philosophical rather than scientiflc, regards con- 
ffenital inversion as a large and inevitable factor in human life, 
but, talcing the Catholic standpoint, he condemns all sexuality, 
either heterosexual or homosexual, and urges the invert to 
restrain the physical manifestations of his instinct and to aim 
at an ideal of chastity. On the whole, it may be said that the 
book is the work of a thinker who has reached his own results 
in his own way, and those results bear an imprint of originality 
and freedom from tradition. 

In recent years no one has so largely contributed to place 
our knowledge of sexual inversion on a broad and accurate basis 
as Dr. Magnus Tlirscbfeld of Berlin, who possesses an unequalled 
acqimintance with the phenomena of homosexuality in all their 
aspects. He has studied the matter exliaustively in Germany and 
to some extent in other countries also; he has received the 
histories of a thousand inverts; he is said to have met over ten 
thousand homosexual persons. As editor of tlie Jahrbuoh fw 
sexudle Zwisclienstufen, which he established in 1899, and 
author of various important monogra|)hs — ^more especially on 
transitional psychic and physical stages between masculinity and 
femininity — Hirsclifeld had already contributed greatly to the 
progress of investigation in this field before the appearance in 
1914 of bis great work, Die Komosexualitat dss Mannes v/nd des 
Weihes. This is not only the largest but the most precise, de- 
tailed, and comprehensive — even the most condensed — ^work 
which has yet appeared on the subject. It is, indeed, an encyclo- 
pedia of homosexuality. For such a task Hirschfeld had been 
prepared by many years of strenuous activity as a physician, an 
investigator, a medicolegal expert before the courts, and his 
position as president of the Wissensc]iafiKcli-}i,wnanitdrii 
Komiiee which is concerned with tlie defense of the interests of 
the homosexual in Germany. In Hirschfeld’s hook the patho- 
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logical conception of inversion lias entirely disappeared; Iiome, 
sesnality is regarded as primarily a biological phenomenon, of 
universal extension^ and secondarily as a social phenomenon of 
serious importance. fTliere is no attempt to invent new theories; 
the main value of HirgehfeM'’s Work lies^ indeedj in the constant 
endeavor to keep close to definite facts. It is this quality 
which renders the book an indispensable source for all who seek 
•enlightened and precise information on. this question. 

Even the existence of such a treatise as this of Hirscllfeld'g 
is enough to show how rapidly tlie Study of this subject has 
grown. A' few years ago^for instance, when Dr. Paul Moreau 
wrote his Aberrations du Sens QMsiqne — sexual inversion was 
scarcely even a name. It was a loathsome and nameless vieej 
only to he touched with a pair of tongs, rapidly and with pre- 
cautions. As it now presents itself, it is a psycholo^oal and 
medicolegal problem so full of intei'est that W6 need not fear to 
face it, and so full of grave social actuality that we 'are bound 
to face it. 
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SEXUAL INVERSION IN MEN. 

Relatively Undifferentiated State of the Sexual Impulse in Early 
yfe— 'The Ereudian View — ^Homosexuality in Schools — The Question of 
Acquired Homosexuality — Latent Inversion — ^Retarded Inversion — ^Bi- 
sexuality — The Question of the Invert’s Truthfulness — ^Histories. 

When tlie sexual instinct first appears in early youth, it is 
much less specialized than normally it becomes later. Not only 
is it, at the outset, less definitely directed to a specific sexual end, 
but even the sex of its object is sometimes uncertain. i This has 
always been so well recognized that those in authority over young 
men have sometimes forced women upon them to avoid the risk 
of possible unnatural offenses.^ 

The institution which presents tliese phenomena to us in 
the most marked and the most important manner is, naturally, 
the school, in England especially the Public School. In Prance, 
where the same phenomena are noted, Tarde called attention to 
tliese relationships, “most usually Platonic in the primitive 
meaning of the word, which indicate a simple indecision of 
frontier between friendship and love, still undifferentiated in 
the dawn of tlie awakening heart,” and he regretted that no one 
had studied them. In England we aa’e veiy familiar' with 

1 Thus Godard doscrited the little boys in Cairo as amuaing 
themselves indifferently either with boys or girls in sexual play. 
{Egypte et Palestine, 1867, p. 106.) The same thing may be observed 
in England and elsewhere. 

2 Thus, of the Due d’Orleans, in the seventeenth century, as de- 
scribed in Bouchard’s (Jonfessions, one of my correspondents writes: 
“This prince was of the same mind as Campanella, who, in the Oittit 
del Sole, laid it down that young men ought to be freely admitted 
to women for the avoidance of sexual aberrations. Aretino and Berni 
enable us to comprehend the sexual immorality of males congregated 
together in the courts of Roman prelates.” The homosexuality of youth 
was also well recognized among the Romans, but they adopted the 
contrary course and provided means to gratify it, as the existence of 
the conouUnus, referred to by Catullus, clearly shows. 

m) 
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yague allusions to the vices of j)ublic schools. From time to 
time -we read letters in the newspapers denouncing public schools 
as “hot-beds of vice,” and one anonymous writer remarks that 
“some of our public schools almost provoke the punishment of 
the cities of the Plain.”i But these allegations are rarely or 
never submitted to accurate investigation. The physicians and 
masters of pnhlic schools who are in a position to study the 
matter usually possess no psychological training, and appear to 
view homosexuality with too much disgust to care to pay any 
careful attention to.it. What knowledge they possess they keep 
to themselves, for it is- considered to be in the interests of public 
schools that these things should be hushed up. When anything 
very scandalous occurs one or two lads are expelled, to their 
own gi'ave and, perhaps, life-long injury, and without benefit to 
those who remain, whose awakening sexual life rarely receives 
intelligent sympathy. 

.In several of the Histories whicli follow in this chapter, as well 
as in Histories contained in other volumes of these Studies, details 
will be found concerning homosexuality as it oeours in English schools, 
public or private. (See also the study “Auto-erotisni” in voL i.) The 
prevalenee of homosexual and erotic phenomena in schools varies greatly 
at different schools and at different times in the same school, while 
in small private schools such phenomena may be entirely unknown, As 
an English schoolboy I never myself saw or heard anything of such 
practices, and in Germany, Professor Gurlitt (Die Neue Generation, 
January, 1909), among others, testifies to similar absence of experi- 
ence during his whole school life, although there was much talk and 
joking among the boys over sexual things. I have added some obser- 
vations by a correspondent whose experiences of English public school 
life are still recent: — 

“In the years I was a member of a public school, I saw and heard 
a good deal of homosexuality, though till my last two years I did not 
understand its meaning. As a prefect, I discussed with other prefects 
the methods of cheeking it, and of punishing it when detected. My own 
observations, supported by those of others, led me to think that the 
fault of the usual method of dealing with homosexuality in schools is 
that it regards all school homosexualista as being in one elass together, 

^ “Our Public Schools : their Methods and Morals.” New Review, 
Julv. 189.'?. 
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and has only one way of dealing with them—tlie birch for a first offense, 
expulsion for a second. ISTow, I think we may distinguish threg classes 
of school homosexualists I — 

“(ft) A very small number who are probably radically inverted, 
and who do not scruple to saei-iflee young and innocent boys to their 
passions. These, and these only, are a real moral danger to others, 
and I believe them to be rare. 

“{h) Boys of various ages who, having been initiated into 
the passive part in their young days, continue practices of an active 
or passive kind; but only with boys already known to be homosexualists; 
they draw the line at cori'upting fresh victims. This class realize 
more or less wiuit tliey are about, but cannot be called a danger to the 
morals of pure boys. 

“(e) Young boys who, whether in the development of their own 
physical nature, or by the instruction of older hoys of the class (a), 
find out the pleasures of masturbation or intercrural connection. (I 
never heard of a case of pecUoatio at my school, and only once of fellatio, 
which was attempted on a quite young hoy, who complained to his 
house master, and tlio offender was e.xpelled). Boys in this class have 
probably little or no idea of wliat sexual morality means, and can hardly 
be accused of a moral offense at all. 

“I submit that these three classes should receive quite different 
treatment. B.xpulaion may occasionally be necessary for class (o.), but 
the few who belong to this cliiss are usually too cunning to get caught. 
It used to be notorious at school that it was almost always the wrong 
people who got dropped on. I do not think a boy in tlie other two 
classes should ever be expcdled, and even when expulsion is unavoid- 
able, it slionld, if possible, l)e deferred till the end of the term, so as 
to make it indistinguishable from an ordinary dejiarture. After all, 
there is no reason to ruin a boy’s prospects because he is a little beast 
at sixteen; there are very few hopeless inoorrigibles at that age. 

“As regards the other two classes, I sliould begin, by giving boys 
very much fuller enlightenment on sexual subjects than is usually done, 
before tliey go to a public school at all. Eitlier a boy is piitoliforked 
into the place in ixtter innocence and ignorance, and yields to temp- 
tations to do things wliich he vaguely, if at all, realizes are wrong, and 
that only because a puzzling sort of instinct tells him so; or else he 
is given just enough information to whet his curiosity, usually in the 
shape of warnings against certain apparently harmless bodily acts, 
whieli he not unnaturally tries out of curiosity, and finds them very, 
pleasant. It may bo undesirable that a boy should have full .knowledge, 
at the time he goes to school, but it is more undesirable that be should 
go with a burning curiosity, or a total ignorance on the subject. I am 
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convinced that muoh might be done in the -vvay of prevention if boys 
were told more, and allowed to be open.. Mueh of the pleasure of 
sexual talk among boys I believe to be due to the spurious interest 
aroused by the fact that it is forbidden fruit, and involves risk if 
caught. It seems to me that frankness is far more moral tlian sug- 
gestion. I would not ‘expurgate’ school editions of great authors; the 
frank obscenity of parts of Shakespeare is far less immoral than the 
prurient prudishness which declines to print it, but numbers the lines 
in such a way that the boy can go home and look up the omitted 
passage in a complete edition, with a distinct sense of grdlt, which 
is where the harm comes in.” 

It is pirobable that only a small proportion of homosexual hoys 
In schools can properly be described as “vicious.” A. Hoohe, describing 
homosexuality in German schools (“Zur Prage der forensisohen Beur- 
teilung sexuellen Vergehen,” 'Neurologisclies CentralUatt, 1896, No. 2), 
and putting together communications received from various medical 
wen regarding their own youthful experiences at school, finds relation- 
ships of the kind very common, usually between boys of different ages 
and school-classes. According to one observer, the feminine, or passive, 
part was always played by a boy of girlish form and complexion, and 
the relationships were somewhat like those of normal lovers, with kiss- 
ing, poems, love-letters, scenes of jealousy, sometimes visits to each 
other in bed, but without masturbation, pederasty, or other grossly 
physical manifestations. PrOra his own youthful experience Hoohe re- 
cords precisely similar observations, and remarks that the lovers were 
by no means recruited from the vicious elements in the school. (The 
elder scholars, of 21 or 22 years of age, formed regular sexual relationships 
with the servant-girls in the house.) It is probable that the homosexual 
relationships in English schools are, as a rule, not more vicious than 
those described by Hoohe, but that the concealment in which they are 
wrapped leads to exaggeration. In the course of a discussion on this 
matter over thirty years ago, “Olim Etoniensis” wrote {Journal of 
EdUoation, 1882, p. 8!>) that, on making a list of the vieioits boys 
lie had known at Eton, he found tliat “these very boys had become 
cabinet ministers, statesmen, officers, clergymen, country-gentlemen, etc., 
and that they are nearly all of them fathers of thriving families, re- 
spected and prosperous.” But, as Marro has remarked, the question is 
not thus settled. Puhlia distinction by no means necessarily implies 
any fine degree of private morality. 

Sometimes the manifestations thns appearing in schools or wherever 
youths are congregated together are not truly homosexual, hut exhibit 
■ a more or less brutal or even sadistic perversion of the immature sexual 
instinct. This may be illustrated by the following narrative concerning 
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a large London city warehouse: “A youth leit my class at the age of 
16%, ” writes a correspondent, “to take up an apprenticeship in a large 

wholesale firm in Q Street. ITortunately he went on probation of 

three weeks before articling. He came to me at the end of the 
first week asking me to intercede with his mother (he had no father) 
not to let him return. He told me that almost nightly, and especially 
when new fellows came, the youths in his dormitory (ele-veu in num- 
ber) would waylay him, hold him down, and rub his parts to the 
tune of some comio song or dance-music. The boy who could choose 
the fastest time had the privilege of performing the operation, and 
most had to he the victim in turn unless new boys entered, when they 
would sometimes be subjected to this for a week. This boy, having 
been brought up strictly, was shocked, dazed, and alarmed; but they 
stopped him from calling out, and he dared not report it. Most boys 
entered direct on their apprenticeship without probation, and had no 
chance to get opt. I procured the boy’s release from the place and gave 
the manager to understand what went on.” In such a case as this it 
has usually happened that a strong boy of brutal and perverse instincts 
and some force of character initiates proceedings which the others either 
fall into with complacency or are too weak to resist. 

Max Dessoii'i came to tlie conclusion that “an nndifferen^ 
tiated sexual feeling is normal, on the average, during the first 
yeai’s of puberty, — 1 . 0 ., from 13 to 15 in hoys and from 13 to 14 
in girls, — ^while in later years it must be regarclecl as patho- 
logical/^ He added very Huly that in this early period the sexual 
emotion has not become centered in the sexual organs. This lat- 
ter fact is certainly far too often forgotten by grown-up persons 
who suspect the idealized passion of boys and girls of a physical 
side which children have often no suspicion of, and would view 
with repulsion and horror. How far the sexual instinct may he 
said to be undifferentiated in early puberty as regards sex is a 
little doubtful. It is comparatively undifferentiated, but except 
in rare cases it is not absolutely undifferentiated. 

We have to admit, however, that, in the opinion of the 
latest physiologists of sex, such as Castle, Heape, and Marshall, 
each sex contains the latent charactere of the other or recessive 
sex. Each sex is latent in the other, and each, as it contains the 

IMax Deasoir, “Z(ir Psychologio der Yita Sexualis,” AllgemeinB 
■'fui" PwoMatrie, 1894, H. 6. 
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characters of both sexes (arid can transmit those of the lecessryp 
sex) is latently liemaphrodlte. A homosexual tendency max 
thus be regarded as simply tlie psychical manifestation of 
special characters of the recessm sex, susceptihle of being evolved 
Tinder changed circumstances,, such as may occur near puberty^ 
and associated -witli changed metabolism.^ 

William JaniBS {Principles of Psychology, vol. ii, p. 439) oonsideied 
inversion “a Icind of sexual appetite of 'wliioh very likely moat men 
possess tire germinal possibility,” Conolly Norman (Article “Sexual 
Perversion,” Tuke’s Diotionary of Psyahologioal Medioine) also stated 
tliat “tlie sexual passion, at its first appearance, is always indefinite, and 
is very easily turned in a wrong direction,” and lie apparently accounted 
tor inversion by this fact, and by tbe precocity of neurotics. Obici and 
Marchesini (Le ‘Amioistie’ di oollcgio, p. 130) refer to the indeterminate 
character of the sexual feelings when they first begin to develop. A cor- 
respondent believes that sexual feelings are undifferentiated in the early 
years about puberty, but at tbe same time considers that school life is 
to some extent responsible ; “the holidays,” he adds, “are sufficiently long 
to counteract it, however, provided the hoy has sisters and they have 
friends j tbe change from school fai'e and work to home naturally results 
in a greater surplus of nerve-foi’ce, and I think moat hoys 'fool about’ 
with servants or their sisters’ friends.” Moll {Kontraro iSeamlemp- 
flndimg, 1880, pp. fi and 3.50) does not think it proved that a stage 
of undifrerentiated sexual feeling always occurs, although we have to 
reeognize that it is of frequent occurrence. In his later work (1909, 
Das Sewuallehen des Kiiides, English translation, The Scmial Life of 
the Child, ch. iv), Moll remains of the same opinion that a homosexual 
tendency is very frequent in normal children, whose later development 
is quite normal; it begins between the ages of 7 and 10 (or even at S) 
and may la.st to 30. 

In recent years Prend has accepted and developed the conception 
of the homosexual strain as normal in early life. Thus, in 1906, in 
his “Bruohattlok einer Hysteric-Analyse” (reprinted in the second series 
of Sammhing Kleiner Schriften gur N euroserUehro, 1909), Ereud re- 
gards it aa a well-known fact that boys and girls at puberty normally 
show plain signs of the existence of n homosexual tendency. Under 
favorable circaunstances this tendency is overcome, but when a happy 
heterosexual love is not established it remains liable to reappear under 
the influence of an appropriate stimulus. In the neurotic these homo- 


1 P. H. A. Marshall. The Physiology of ReproduoHon, 1910, pp. 

660 - 8 . 
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sexual germs are more highly deYeloped. “I have never carried through 
any psychoanalyais of a. man or a -woman,” Freud states, "-without dis- 
covering a very significant homosexual tendency.” Ferenozi, again 
(Jahfluoh fur Psijolioanahjtsche Vorsohungen, Bd, iii, 1911, p. 119), 
without reference to any physical basis of the impulse, accepts “the 
psychic capacity of the child to direct his originally objectless eroticism 
to one or both sexes,” and terms this disposition ambiscasuality. The 
normality of a homosexual element in early life may be said to be 
accepted by most psychoanalysts, even of the schools that are separated 
from Freud. Stckel -would go farther, and regards various psychic 
sexual anomalies as signs of a concealed bisexual tendency; psychic 
impotence, the admiration of men for masculine women and of women 
for feminine men, various forms of fetiehism, — they are all masks of 
homosexuality (Stckel, Zentralblatt [Ur Psyohoanalpse, vol. ii, April, 
1912). 

These schoolboy affections and jiassions arise, to a large 
extent, spontaneously, •with the evolution of the sexual emotions, 
though the method of manifestation, may be a matter of example 
or suggestion. As the sexual emotions become stronger, and as 
the lad leaves school or college to mix with men and women in 
the world, the instinct ns-ually turns into the normal channel, in 
•vvhicli channel the instincts of the majority of boys have been 
directed from the earliest appearance of puberty, if not earlier. 
But a certain jiroportion. remain insensitive to the influnce of 
women, and these may be regarded as true sexual inverts. Some 
of them are probably individuals of somewhat undeveloped sex- 
ual instincts. The members of this group are of some interest 
psychologically, although from the comparative quiescence of 
their sexual emotions they have received little attention. Tne 
following communication which I have received from a well- 
accredited source is noteworthy from tliis point of view : — 

“The following facts may possibly be of interest to yon, though my 
statement of them is necessarily general and vague. I happen to kno-w 
intimately three cases of men whose affections have chiefly been directed 
exclusively to persona of their o-wn sex. The first, having practised mas- 
turbation as a boy, and then for some ten years ceased to practise it 
(to such an extent that he even inhibited his erotic dreams), has sinee 
recurred to it deliberately (at about fortnightly intervals) as a substi- 
tute for eopulation, for which he has never felt the least desire. But 

e 
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oocasi Dually, when sleeping with a male friend, he has emissions in the 
act of embracing. The second is constantly and to an abnormal extent 
(I should say) troubled with erotic dreams and emissions, and takes 
drugs, by doctor’s adrice, to reduce this activity. He has recently de- 
veloped a sexual interest in women, but for ethical and other reasons 
does not copulate Avith them. Of the third I can say little, as he has not 
talked to me on the sirbjeet; but I know that he has never had inter- 
course Avith women, and has always had a natural and instinctive repul- 
sion. to the idea. In all these, I imagine, the physical impulse of sex is 
less imperative than in the average man. The emotional impulse, on 
the other hand, is very strong. It has given birth to friendships of which 
I find no adequate description anyAvhere but in the dialogues of Plato; 
and, beyond a certain feeling of atrangeness at the gradnal discovery of 
a temperament apparently diffei-ent to that of most men, it has provoked 
no kind of self-reproach or shame. On the contrary, the feeling has heeo 
rather one of elation in the consciousness of a capacity of affection which 
appears to he liner and more spiritual than that which commonly sub- 
sists hetAveen persons of different sexes. These men are all of intellectual 
capacity above the average; and one is actively engaged in the Avorld, 
where ho is both respected for his capacity and admired for his char- 
acter. I mention this particularly, because it appears to be the habit, in 
books Aipon this subject, to regard the relation in question as patho- 
logical, and to select cases where those Avho are concerned in it are 
tormented with sliame and remorse. In the cases to Avhioh I am referring 
nothing of ■ the kind subsists. 

“In all these oases a physical sexual attraction is recognized as the 
basi.s of the relation, but as a matter of feeling, and partly also of theory, 
the ascetic ideal is adopted, 

“These are the only oases Avith Avhich I am personally and inti- 
mately acquainted. But no one can have passed through a public-schooi 
and college life Avithout constantly observing indications of the phe- 
nomenon in question. It is clear to me that in a large number of 
instances there is no fixed line between Avhat is called distinctively 
'friendship’ and love; and it is probably tho influence of oustom and 
public opinion that in most cases finally specializes the physical passion 
in the direction of the opposite sex.” 

Th-e classificatioa of the varieties of homosexuality is a mah 
ter of difficultj", and no classification is very fundamental. The 
early attempts of Krailt-Ebing and others at elaborate classifica- 
tion are no longer acceptable. Even the most elementary group- 
ings become doubtfii.]. AAdien we have definitely to fit our cases into 
them. The old distinction between congenital and acquired 
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hoKiosexTiality has ceased to possess significance. When we have 
recognized that there is a tendency for homosexuality to arise in 
persons of usually normal tendency who are placed under condi- 
tions (as on board ship or in prison) where the exercise of nor- 
mal sexuality is impossible, there is little further classification 
to be achieved along this line.^ We have gone as far as is necesr 
saiy by admitting a general undefined homosexuality, — a rela- 
tionship of unspecified nature to persons of the same sex, — in 
addition to the more specific sexual inversion.^ 

It may now he said to be recognized by all authorities, even 
by Hreud who emphasizes a special psychological mechanism by 
which homosexuality may become established, tlmt a congenital 
predisposition as well as an acquired tendency is necessary to 
constitute true inversion, apparent exceptions being too few to 
carry much weight. Krailt-Ebing, Nacke, Iwan Bloch, who at 
one time believed in the possibility of acquired inversion, all 
finally abandoned that view, and even Schrenck-hTotzing, a 
vigorous champion of tlie doctrine of acquired inversion twenty 
years ago, admits the necessity of a favoring predisposition, an 
admission which renders the distinction between innate and 
acquired an unimportant, if not a merely verbal, distinction.® 
Supposing, indeed, tliat we are prepared to admit that tme in- 
version may he purely acquired the decision in any particular case 
must he extremely difficult, and I have found very few cases 
which, even with imperfect Imowledge, could fairly so be termed. 


1 Iwan Blooh, in The Seasual Life of Our Time, makes this diS' 
fcinction as 'between “homosexuality” (corresponding to inversion) and 
“paeudoliomosoxuality.” According to the terminology 1 liave ac- 
cepted, the term "psendohomosexuality” would he unnecessary and in- 
correct. More recently {Die Prostitution, Bd. i, 1912, p. 103) Bloch 
has preferred, in place of pseudohomosexuality, the more satisfactory 
term, “secondary homosexuality.” 

2 See, for instance, Hirschfeld’s reasonable discussion of the ma-b 
ter, Die Eomosexualitiit, ch. xvii. 

3 Alfred Fuclia, who edited Krafft-Ebing’s PsyohopatMa SemaMa 
after the latter’s death, distinguishes between congenital homosexuality, 
manifesting itself from the first without external stimulation, and 
homosexuality on a basis of inborn disposition needing special externa', 
influences to arouse it (Jahrhuoh filr aeatuelle Zwiaolienstufen, Bd. iv, 
1902, p. 181). 
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ETen tile eases (to which Schopenhauer long since referred) 
in which inversion is only established late in life, are no longer 
regarded as constituting a difficulty in accepting the doctrine of 
the congenital, nature of inversion; in such cases the inversion 
is merely retarded. The conception of retarded inversion, — tliat 
is to say a latent congenital inversion becoming manif est at a late 
period in life, — was first brought forward by Thoinot in 1898 in 
his AUentats aw Moeurs, in order to supersede the unsatisfac- 
tory conception, as he considered it to be, of acquired inversion. 
Thionot regarded retarded inversion as relatively rare and of no 
great importance hut more accessible to therapeutic measures. 
Three years later, Kraflt-Ebing, toward the close of his life, 
adopted the same conception; the eases to which he applied it 
were all, he considered, of bisexual disposition and usually, also, 
marked by sexual hyperesthesia. This way of looking at the 
3natter was speedily championed by Eacke and may now be said 
to be widely accepted.^ 

Moll, earlier than Thoinot, had pointed out that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that homosexuality in late life can ever be pro- 
duced without at least some inborn weakness of the heterosexual 
impulse, and that we must not deny the possibility of heredity 
even when hoinosexuality appears at the age of 50 or 60. ^ 

Moll believes it is very doubtful whether heterosexual satiety 
alone can ever suffice to produce homosexuality. Nllcka was careful to 
set aside the eases, to which much significance was once attached, in 
which old men with failing sexual powers, or younger men exhausted by 
heterosexual debauchery, are attracted to boys. In such oases, which 
include the majority of those appearing late, Nilcke regarded the iu- 


1 Kraffit-lSbing, "Ueber tardive Homosexualitat,” Jahrhwsh fiir 
sexuelle ZioisoliensUifen, Bd. iii, 1901, p. 7 ; Nilcke, “Probleme auf den 
Gebiete der Homosexualitat,” Allegemcme Zeitsch/rift fiir Psyohiatrie, 
1002, p. 805; ih., “Ueber tardive ’ Hdmoscxualitiit,” Sexual-ProUeme, 
September, 1911. Numa Praetorius [Jahrhuoh fiir sexuelle Zioisohen- 
stufen, January, 1013, p. 228) considers that retarded eases should not 
be regarded as bisexual, but as genuine inverts who had acquired a 
pseudoheterosexuality whieh at last falls away; at the most, he believes 
Buell oases merely represent a prolongation of the youthful undiffer- 
entiated period. 

2 Moll, Untersuahungen iiber die Libido Semualis, 1807, pp, 438-8. 
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version as merely spurious, tlie famte de mieuai of persona no longer 
apt for normal sexual activity. 

. SucIj. cases no doubt need move careful psychological study than 
they usually receive. Fer6 once investigated a case of this kind in 
v?hich a healthy young man (though with slightly neurotic heredity 
on one side) practised sexual intercourse excessively between the ages 
of 20 and 23 — often impelled more by amour propre (or what Adler 
would term the “masculine, protest” of the organically inferior) than 
sexual desire — and then suddenly became impotent, at the same time 
losing all desire, but without any otlier loss of health. Six niontha 
later potency slowly returned, though never to the same extent, and 
he married. At the age of 35 symptoms of locomotor ataxia began 
to appear, and some years later he again became impotent, but without 
losing sexual desire. Suddenly one day, on sitting in close contact 
with a young man at a table d'Mte, he experienced a violent erection; 
he afterward found that the same thing occurred with other young men, 
and, though he had no psychic desire for men, he was constrained to 
seek such contact, and a repugnance for women and their sexuality 
arose. Five months later a complete piaraplcgic impotence set in; and 
then both tlie , homosexual tendency and the aversion to women disap- 
peared. (FOrG, L’lnsiinot Sowuel, p. 184.) In 'uoh a case, under the 
influence of disease, excessive stimulation seems to result in more or 
less complete sexual anesthesia, just as temporarily we may be more 
or less blinded by excess of light; and functional power reasserts itself 
under the influence of a difTcrent and normally much weaker stimulus. 

Leppmann, who lias studied the homosexual manifestations of 
previously normal old men toward boys (“Greisenalter imd Kriminali- 
tilt,” ZeUsolirift fiir .Psyohothera-ino, Bd, i, Heft 4, 1909), considers 
the chief factor to be a flaring up of the sexual impulse in a perverted 
direction in an early stage of morbid cerebral disturbance, not amount- 
ing to insanity and not involving complete irrespionsibility. In such 
eases, Leppmann believes, the subject may, through hi-s lack of power, 
he brought back to the beginning of liia sexual life and to the per- 
haps unconsciously homosexual attractions of that age. 

Witlr the Tecognition that homosexuality in youth may 
be due to an. as yet im differentiated sexual impulse, homosex- 
uality in mature age to a retarded development on a con- 
genital basis, and homosexuality in old age to a return to 
the attitude of youth, tlie area of spurious or ^'pseudo” homo- 
sexuality seems to me to he very much restricted. Most, perhapjs 
all, ajithorities still accept the reality of this spurious liomo- 
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sexuality m lieterosextial persons. But they enter into no details 
concerning it, and they bring forward no minutely observed 
cases in. which it occurred. Hirschfeld, in discussing the diag- 
nosis of homosexuality and. seeldng to distinguish genuine from 
spurious inverts,! enumerates three classes of the latter: (1) 
those who practise homosexuality for purposes of gain, more 
especially male prostitutes and blaclcmailers ; (3) persons who, 
from motives of pity, good nature, friendship, etc., allow them- 
selves to be the objects of homosexual desire; (3) normal persons 
who, when excluded from the society of the opposite sex, as iu 
schools, barracks, on hoard ship, or in prison, have sexual rela- 
tions with persons of tlieir own sex. Now Hirschfeld clearly 
realizes tliat the mere sexual act is no proof of the direction of 
the sexual impulse; it may be rendered possible by mechanical 
irritation (as by the stimulation of a full bladder) and in 
women without any stimulation at all; such eases can have little 
psychological significance. Moreover, he seems to admit that 
some subdivisions of his first class are true inverts. He further 
mentions that some 75 per cent, of the individuals included iu 
these classes are between 15 and 85 yeaxs of age, that is to say, 
that they have scarcely emerged from Hie period when we have 
reason to believe that, in a large number of individuals at all 
events, the sexual impulse is not yet definitely differentiated; so 
that neither its homosexual nor its heterosexual tendencies can 
properly be regarded as spurious. 

If, indeed, we really accept the very reasonable view, that 
the basis of the sexual Hie is bisexual, although its direction may 
be definitely fixed in a heterosexual or homosexual direction at a 
vei-y early period in life, it becomes difficult to see how we can 
any longer speak with certainty of a defi.nitely spurious class of 
homosexual persons. Everyone of HirschfekEs tlrree classes may 
well contain a majority of genuinely homosexual or bisexual per- 
sons. The prostitiites and even the blackmailers are certainly 
genuine inverts in very many cases. Those persons, again, who 
allow themselves to be the recipients of homosexual attentions 


^Hirschfeld, Die EomosesmaUt&t, eh. viii. 
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juay -well possess traces of iomosexiial feeling, and are un- 
doiilitedly in very many cases lacking in vigorous heterosexual 
impulse. Finally, the persons who turn to their own sex -when 
forcibly excluded from, the society of the opposite sex, can hy no 
means be assumed, without question, to he normal heterosexual 
persons. It is only a small proportion of heterosexual persons 
who experience these impulses under such conditions. There are 
always others who under tlie same conditions remain emotionally 
attracted to the opposite sex and sexnally indifferent to their 
own sex. There is evidently a di-fference, and that difference may 
most reasonably be supposed to be in the existence, of a trace of 
homosexual feeling- -which is called into activity under the ab- 
mormal conditions, and subsides when the stronger heterosexual 
impulse can again he gratified. 

The real distinction would seem, therefoxe, to be between a 
homosexual impulse so strong that it subsists even in tlie pres- 
ence of the heterosexual object, and a homosexual impulse so 
weak that it is eclipsed by the presence of the heterosexual ob- 
ject. We could not, however, properly speak of the latter as 
any more “spurious’-’ or “pseudo’^ than the former. A hetero- 
sexual person who experiencs a homosexual impulse in the ab- 
sence of any homosexual disposition is not today easy to accept, 
We can certainly accept the possibility of a mechanical or other 
non-sexual stimulus leading to a sexual act contrary to the 
individual’s disposition. But usually it is somewhat difiBcult to 
prove, and when proved it has little psychological sigu-iPcance or 
importance. We may expect, therefore, to find “pseudohomosex- 
nality,” or spurious homosexuality, playing a dwindling part in 
classification. 

The simplest of all possible classifications, and that which 
I adopted in the earlier editions of the present Study, merely 
seeks to distinguish between those -who, no-t being exclusively 
attracted to the opposite sex, are exclusively attracted to the 
same sex, and those -who are attracted to both sexes. The first 
are the homosexual, whether or not the attraction springs from 
genuine inversion. The second are the bisexual, or, as they were 
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formerly more often termed, following Krafft-Ebing, psycbo- 
sexTial hermaplirodites.i There would thus seem to be a broad 
and simple grouping of all sexually functioning persons into 
three comprehensive divisions: the heterosexual, the bisexual 
and the homosexual. 

Even this elementary classification seems however of no 
great practical use. The bisexual group- is foimd to introduce 
uncertainty and doubt. ITot only a large proportion of persons 
who may fairly be considered normally heterosexual have at some 
time in. their lives experienced a feeling which may be termed 
sexual toward individuals of their own sex, bnt a very large pro- 
portion of persons who are definitely and markedly homosexuaJ 
are found to have experienced sexual attraction toward, and 
have had relationships with, persons of the opposite sex. The 
social pressure, urging all persons into the normal sexual channel, 
suffices to develop such slight germs of heterosexuality as homo- 
sexual persons may possess, and so to render them bisexual In 
the majority of adult bisexual perso-ns it would seem, that the 
homosexual tendency is stronger and more organic than the 
heterosexual tendency. Bisexuality would thus in a large num- 
ber of cases be comparable to ambidexterity, which Bieryliet has 
found to occur most usually in people who are organically left- 
handed.2 While therefore the division into heterosexual, bi- 
sexual, and homo-sexual is a useful superficial division, it is 
scarcely a scientific classification. 

In the face of these various considerations, and in view of 
the fact that, while I feel justified in regarding the histories of 
my -cases as reliable so far as they go-, I have not been always 

I'TMs was tlie term used in tlie earlier editions of the present 
Study. I willingly reject it in favor of the simpler and fairly clear term 
now more generally employed. It is true that hy bisexuality it is pos- 
sible to understand not only the double direction of the sexual instinct, 
but also tlio presence of both sexes in the same individual, which in 
yrenob is more accurately distinguished as “bisexuation.” 

2J. Van Biervliet, ‘‘L'Homme Droit et I’l-Iomme Gsmclxe,’’ Revue 
PJiilosophique, October, 1901. It is here shown that in the constitution 
of their nervous system the ambidextrous are demonstrably left-sided 
.persons; their optie, acoustic, olfactory, and muscular sensitivity is 
preponderant on the. left side. 
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able to explore tlieni extensively, it lias seemed best to me to 
attempt no classification at all. 

The order in ivliich the following histories appear is not, 
therefore, to be regarded as possessing any significance. 

It may 1)6 proper, at this pO'iiit, to say a few words as to the 
reliability of the statements furnished by homosexual persons. This 
Ills sometimes been called in question. Many years ago we used to 
te told that inverts are such lying and deceitful degenerates that it 
was impossible to place reliance on anything they said. It was also 
usual to say that when they wrote autobiographical accounts of them- 
selves they merely sought to mold them in the fashion of those pub- 
lished by Kraflt-Ebing. More recently the psyolioanalysts have made 
a more radical attack on all histories not obtained by their own methods 
aa being quite unreliable, even when put forth in good faith, in part 
because the subject withholds much that he eitlier regards aa too 
trivial or too unpleasant to bring forward, and in part because he can- 
not draw on that unconscious field within himself wherein, it is held, 
the most significant facts in his own sexual history are concealed. 
Thus Sadger ( “Ueber den Wert der Autobiographien Sexuell Perveraer,” 
forisoKritte der Medisdn, nos. 26-28, 191.3) vigorously puts forward 
this view and asserts that the autobiographies of inverts are worth- 
less, although his assertions are somewhat discounted by the fact that 
they accompany an autobiography, written in the usual manner, to 
whioh he attributes much value. 

The objection to homosexual autobiographic statements dates from 
a period when the homosexual were very little known, and it was sup- 
posed that their moral character generally was fairly represented by 
a small section among them which attracted more attention than 
the rest by reason of discreditable conduct. But, in reality, as we 
now know, there lire all soi’ts of people, with all varieties of moral 
character, to he found among inverts, just as among normal people. 
Sadger (ArcMv fiir Kriminalanthropologie, 191.3, p. 199) complains of 
the “great insincerity of inverts in not acknowledging their inversion;” 
but, as Sadger himself admits, we cannot be surprised at this so long 
as inversion is counted a crime. The most normal persons, under 
similar conditions, would be similarly insincere. If the homosexual 
dlilor in any respect, under this aspect, from the heterosexual, it is 
by exhibiting a more frequent tendency to be slightly neuropatliio, 
nervously sensitive, and femininely emotional. These tendencies, while 
on the one hand they are liable to induce a very easily detectable 
vanity, may also lead to an unusual self-subordination to veracity. 
On the whole, it may be said, in my own experience, that the best 
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histories written by the liomosexnal compare favorably for frankness 
intelligence, and power of self-analysis with those written by the 
heterosexual. 

The ancient allegation that inverts have written their own his- 
tories on the model, Or under the suggestion, of those puhlished in 
ICrafft-Ebing’a PsycliopatMa Sewualis can scarcely have much force now 
that the published histories are so extremely varied and numerous that 
they cannot possibly produce any uniform impression on the most sen- 
sitively receptive mind. As a matter of fact, there is no doubt that 
inverts have frequently been stimulated to set down the narrative of 
their own experiences through reading those written by others. But 
the stimulation has, as often as not, lain in the fact that their own 
experiences have seemed different, not that they have seemed identical, 
The histories that they rend only serve as models in the sense that they 
indicate the points on which information is desired. I have often been 
able to verify this influenoe, which would in any ease seem to be fairly 
obvious. 

Psychoanalysis is, in theory, an ideal method of exploring many 
psyehic conditions, such as hysteria and obsessions, which are ob- 
scure and largely concealed beneath the psychic surface. In most homo- 
sexual cases the main facts are, with the patient’s good-will and the 
investigator’s tact, not diflicult to aseertain. Any dfflieulties which 
psyohoanalysis may help to elucidate mainly concern the early history 
of the case in childliood, and, regarding these, psychoanalysis may 
sometimes raise questions which it cannot definitely settle. Psycho- 
analysis reveals an immense mass of small details, any of which may 
or may not possess significance, and in aetermining which are significant 
the individuality of the psychoanalyst cannot fail to come into play. 
He will necessarily tend to arrange them according to a system. If, 
for instance, ho regards infantile incestuous emotions or early Narcissism 
as an essential feature of the mechanism of homosexuality, a conscien- 
tious investigator will not rest until he has discovered traces of them, 
as he very probably will. (See, e.g., Sadger, “Fragment der Psycho- 
analyse eines Homosexuellen,” Jahrbuoh fiir seomelle Zmsclienstufen, 
Bel. ix, 1908; and of. Hirschfeld, Die Domosex'ualitat, p. 164). But 
the exact weight and significance of these traces may still he doubtful, 
and, even if considerable in one case, may be inconsiderable in another, 
Freud, who sets forth one type of homosexual mechanism, admits that 
there may be others. Moiaover, it must be added that the psycho- 
analytic method by no means excludes unconscious deception by the 
subject, as Freud found, and so was compelled to admit the patient’s 
tendency to “fantasy,” as Adler has to “fictions,” as a fundamental 
psyehic tendency of the ‘■‘unconscious.” 
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The force of these considerations is now beginning to be gen- 
erally recognized. Thus Moll (art. “Hoinosexualitat,” in 4th. ed. of 
Eulenburg’a BealencyolopMie der gesamten Heilkunda, 1900^ p. 611) 
rightly says that while the invert may occasionally embroider his 
story, “the expert can usually distinguish between the truth and the 
poetry, though it is unnecessary to add that complete confidence on 
the patient’s part is necessary.” Nilche, again {Sexval-Prohleme, 
September, 1911, p. 019), after quoting with approval the remark of 
one of the chief German authorities, Dr. Nrana Praetorius, that "a 
great number of inverts’ histories are at the least as trustworthy as 
the attempts of psychoanalysts, especially when they come from per- 
sons skillful in self-analysis,” adds that “even Freudian analysis gives 
no absolute guarantee for truth. A healthy skepticism ia justifiable^ 
but not an unhealthy skepticism!” Hirsehfeld, also {Die Homo- 
senuaUtiit, p, 184), whose knowledge of such histories is unrivalled, 
remarks that while we may now and then meet with a case of pseudo- 
lagia fmtastica in connection with psychic debility on the basis of a 
psychopathic constitution, “taken all in all any generalized asBertion 
of the falsehood of inverts is an empty fiction, and is merely a sigl. 
that the physicians who make it have not been able to win the trust 
of the men and women who consult them.” My own experience has 
fully convinced me of the truth of this statement. I am assured 
that many of the inverts I liav-e met not only possess a rare power’ of 
intellectual self-analysis (stimulated by the constant and inevitable con- 
trast between their own feelings and those of the world around them) , 
but an unsparing sincerity in that self-analysis not so very often at- 
tained by normal people. 

The histories which follow have been obtained in various ways, 
end are of varying degrees of value. Some are of persons whom I 
have known very well for very long periods, and concerning whom I 
can. speak very positively. A few are from complete strangers whose 
good faith, however, I judge from internal evidence that I am able 
to accept. Two or three were written by persons who— though edu- 
cated, in one ease a journalist — ^had never heard of inversion, and 
imagined that their own homosexual feelings were absolutely unique 
in the world. A fair number were written, by persons whom I do not 
myself know, hut who are vvell known to others in whose judgment 
I feel confidence. Perhaps the largest number are. concerned with in- 
dividuals who wrote to me spontaneously in the first place, and whom 
I have at intervals seen or heard from since, in some oases during 
a very long period, so that I have slowly been able to fill in their 
histories, although the narratives, as finally completed, may have the 
air of being written down at a single sitting. I have not admitted any 
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narrative wliioli I do not tcel that I am entitled to regard as a saii- 
Btantially accurate statement of the faetSj although allowance must 
occasionally he made for the emotional coloring of these factSj the in- 
vert sometimes oherisliiiig too high an. opinion, and sometimes too low 
an opinion, of his own personality. 

HiSTOBr I. — Both parents healthy; father of nimsually fine 
physique. He is himself a manual worker and also of exceptionally 
fine physique. He is, however, of nervous temperament. , He is men- 
tally bright, though not highly educated, a keen sportsman, and in 
general a good example of an all-around healthy Englishman. 

While very affectionate, his sexual desires are not strongly de- 
veloped on the physical side, and seem never to have been so. He some- 
times masturbated about the age of puberty, but never afterward. He 
does not appear to have well-marked erotie dreams. There used to 
he some attraction toward rvomen, though it was never strong. At the 
age of 26 he was seduced by a woman and had connection with her 
oiioe. Afterward lie had reason to think she had played him false in 
various ways. This induced the strongest antipathy, not only to this 
woman, but to all marriageable women. A year after this episode 
homosexual feeling first heoame clear and defined. He is now 33, and 
feels the same antipathy to women; he hates even to speak of marriage, 

There has only been one really strong attraction, toward a man 
of about the same age, but of different social class, and .somewhat a 
contrast to him, both physically and mentally. So far as the pliyaioal 
act is concerned this relationship is not definitely sexual, hut it is of tlie 
most intimate possible kind, and the absence of the physical act is prob- 
ably largely clue to oircuiustaiices. At the same time there is no con- 
scious desire for the act for ita own sake, and the existing harmony and 
sati,sfnotioii are described as very complete. There is no repulsion to the 
physical side, and he regards the whole relationship us cpiite natural. 

History II, — B. 0., English, aged 35, missionary abroad. A 
brother is more definitely inverted. B. O. has never had any definitely 
homosexual relationships, although he has always been devoted to boys; 
nor has he had any relationsliips with women. “As regards women,” 
he says, “I feel I liavo not the patience to try and understand them; 
they are petulant and changeable,” eta. He objects to being called 
“abnormal,” and thinka that people like himself are "ecotremely 
common.” 

"I have never wanted to kiss hoys,” he writes, "nor to handle 
them in any way except to put my arm around them at their studies 
and at other similar times. Of course, with really little boys, it is 
different, but boys and girls under 14 seem to me much alike, and I 
can love either equally -well. As to any sort of sexual connection hetween 
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myself and one of my own sex, I cannot think of it otherwise than, 
with disgust. I can imagine great pleasure in. having connection with 
a woman, but their natures do not attract me. Indeed, my liking for 
my own sex seems to consist almost entirely in a preference for tha 
masculine character, and the feeling tl^at as an object to look at the 
male body is really more beautiful than the female. When any strong 
temptations to sexual passion come over me in my waking moments. 

It is of women I think. On the other hand, I have to confess that 
after being with some lad I love for an hour or two, I have sometimes 
felt my sexual organs roused. But only once in my life have I experi- 
enced a strong desire to sleep in the same hed with a particular lad, 
and even tlien no idea of doing anything entered my mind. Needless 
to say, I did not sleep with him. 

“I never feel tempted by any girls here, although I see so many 
with tlieir bodies freely exposed, and plenty of them iiave really pretty 
faces. Neither do I feel tempted to do anything improper with any of the 
boys, although I frequently sit talking with one who has very little 
on. But I find the constant sight of well-shaped bare limbs has a 
curious effect on the mind and comes before one’s imagination as a 
picture at rmlooked-for times. But the most curious thing of all is 
this: There are several lads here of whom I am very fond. Now when 
they are near me I think of them with only the purest and most ten- 
der feelings, but sometimes at night when I am half asleep, or when 
I am taking my midday siesta, my imagination pictures one of these 
lads approaching a girl, or actually lying with her, and the strange 
thing is that I do not feel any desire myself to approach the girl, but 
I feel I wish I were in her place and the lad was coming to me. 
In my calm, waking moments it disgusts and rather liorrifies me to 
find myself apparently so unsexed — yet such is the fact, and the experi- 
ence, with only slight changes, repeats itself over and over again. 
It is not that I, as a man, wish even in imagination to act improperly 
wltli a hoy, hut I feel I would like to he in the girl’s place, and the 
strange thing is that in all these dreams and imaginings I can always 
apparently enter into the feelings of the woman better than into those 
of the man. Sometimes I fancy for a moment that perhaps reincarna- 
tion is true and I was a woman in my last life. Sometimes I fancy 
tliat when I was in the woinh I was formed as a girl and the sexual 
organs changed just at the last moment. It is a curious problem. 
Don’t think I worry about it. Only at long intervals do I think of it. 
. . . The thing has its bright side. Boys and men seem to have 

tender feelings toward me, such as one expects them to have for mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, and I get into all' the closer contact with them 
in consequence.” 
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Histoby III — F. K,, English, aged 50. Belongs on both sides 
to healthy, normal families, of more than average ability. Father -vvas 
35 at birth, and mother 27. He is the second of four children. There 
was a considerable interval between the births of the children, whioli 
were spread over twenty-one years. All are normal, except F. R,, two 
of them married and with families. 

Owing to the difference of age between the children, F. E, (-^ho 
was three years younger than his elder brother, and more than four 
years older than his sister, the third child) had no male companion- 
ship and was constantly alone with his mother. “Being naturally 
imitative,” he remarks, "I think I acquired her tastes and interests 
and habits of thought. However that may be, I feel sure that my 
interests and amusements were more girlish than boyish. By way of 
illustration, I may mention that I have often been told by a friend 
of my mother’s that, on one occasion, I was wanting a new hat, and 
none being found of a size to fit me, I congratulated myself that I 
should therefore be obliged to have a honnet! As regards my feminine 
tastes and instincts, I have always been conscious of taking interest 
in questions of family relationships, etiquette, dress (women’s as much 
as, or more than, men’s) and other things of that kind, which, as a 
rule, were treated with indiilerence or contempt. In the house I take 
more notice than my sister does of the servants’ deficiencies and neg- 
lects, and am much move orderly in my arrangements than she is,” 

There is nothing markedly feminine in the general appearance. 
Pubertal development took place at an early age, long before fourteen, 
with nocturnal omissions, but without erotic dreams. The testicles 
are well developed, the penis perhaps rather below the average in size, 
and the prepuce long and narrow. Erection occurs with much facility, 
especially at night. When young he knew nothing of masturbation, 
hut he began the habit about ten years ago, and has practised it 
occasionally ever since. 

Although hs likes the society of women to a certain extent, he 
soon grows tired of it, and has never had any desire , to marry. His 
sexual dreams never have any relation to women. “I am generally 
doing or saying something,” ho remarks, "to some man whom I know 
when awoke, something which I admit I might wish to do or soy if it 
were not quite out of tlio question on grounds of propriety and 
self-respeet.” 

He has, however, never had any intimate relationships with men, 
and much that he has heard of such relationships fills him with horror. 

“Wliat I feel about myself is,” he writes, “that I have tO' a certain 
extent, or in some respects, a feminine mind in a male body; or, I might 
put it that I am a combination of an immoral (in tendency, rathw 
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than in act) woman and a religious xnan. From time to time I have 
felt strong affection for young men, hut I cannot flatter myself that 
jny affection has been reciprocated. At the present time tliere is a young 
fellow (23 years old) 'who acts as my clerk and sits in my room. 
]j 0 is extremely good-looking, and of a type 'which is generally con- 
sidered ‘aristocratic,’ but so far as I (or ho) know, he is quite of the 
lower middle class. He has little to recommend him but a fine face and 
figure, and there is nothing approaching to mental or social equality 
between us. But I constantly feel the strongest desire to treat him 
as a man might a young girl he war-mly loved. Various obvious con- 
siderations keep me from, more than quasi-paternal caresses, and I 
feel sure he would resent very strongly anything more. This constant 
repression is trying beyond measure to the nerves, and I often feel 
quite dll from that cause. Having had no experiences of my own, 

I am ahvays anxious to learn anything I can of the sexual relations of 
oUier men, and their organs, but I have no curiosity whatever concerning 
the other sex. My chief pleasure and soui-ce of gratifleation is found 
intke opportunities afforded by Turkish and other baths; wherever, in 
fact, tliere is the nude male to be found. But I seldom find in these 
places anyone who seems to have the same tendency as myself, and 
certainly I have not met with more than two cases among the at- 
tendants, who responded to my hinted desire to see everything. Under 
a ahampooer, particularly an unfamiliar one, I occasionally experience 
an orgasm, hut less often now than when I was younger.” 

F, R. is very short-sighted. I-Iis favorite color is blue. He is able 
to whistle. His tastes arc chiefly of a literary character, and he has 
never had any liking for sports. ‘‘I have been generally considered inef- 
fective in the nse of my hands,” ho writes, “and I am certainly not 
skillful. All I have, ever been able to do in that way is to net and 
do tlie si-mpler forma of needlework; hut it seems more natural to me 
to do, or try to do, everything of that sort, and to play on the piano, 
rather than to shoot or play games, I may add that I am fonder of 
babies than many women, and nm generally considered, to he surprisingly 
capable of holding them! Certainly I enjoy doing so. As a youth, I 
used to act in charades ; hrrt I was too shy to do so unless I was dressed 
as a woman and veiled; and when I took a woman’s part I feli less 
like acting than I have done in propria persona. A remark made by 
an uncle once rather annoyed me: that it seemed more like nature 
than art. But he was quite right.” 

Hisioev IV. — Of Lowland Scotch parentage. Both sides of house 
healthy and without eorehral or nervous disease. Homosexual desires 
began at pubei'ty. He practised onanism to a limited extent at school 
and up to the age of about i!3, Hia erotic dreams aro exclusively about 
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males. While very fi'lendly and intimate with -women of all ages, he ia 
instantly repelled by any display of sexual affection on tlieir side. This 
lias happened in varying degree in three or four cases. With regard to 
marriage, he remarks: “As there seems no immediate danger of the raeo 
dying out, I leave marriage to those -who like it.” His male ideal haa 
varied to some extent. It has for some years tended toward a healthy 
well-developed, athletic or out-of-door working type, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic, but not specially intellectual. 

At school his sexual relations were of the simplest type. Since tlien 
there have heen none. “This,” he says, “is not due either to absence of 
desire or presence of ‘morals.’ To put it shortly, ‘there were never the 
time and the place and the loved one together.’ In another view, physical 
desire and the general affection have not always coexisted toward the 
same person; and the former -without the latter is comparatively tran- 
sient; while the latter stops the gratification of the foi-mer, if it is felt 
that that gratification could in any way make the object of affection 
unhappy, mentally or emotionally.” 

He is healthy and fairly -well developed; of sensitive, emotional 
nature, but self-controlled; mentally he is reoeptive and aggressive by 
turns, sometimes uncritical, sometimes analytical. His. temper is equable, 
and he is strongly afi'eotionate. Very fond of music and other arts, 
but not highly imaginative. 

Of sexual inversion in the abstract he says he has no views, but 
he thus sums up his moral attitude: “I presume that, if it is there, it 
is there for use or abuse, as men please. I condemn gi-atiftcation of 
bodily desire at the expense of others, in whatever form it may take. I 
condemn it no more in its inverted form than in the ordinary. I believe 
that afi'ection between persons of the same sex, even when it includes 
the sexual passion and its indulgences, may lead to results as splendid 
as human n.atui'e can ever attain -to. In short, I place it on an absolute 
equality with love as ordinarily understood.” 

Histokx V.. — S. W., aged 64, English, musical journalist. The 
communication which follows (somewhat abbreviated) was written be- 
fore S. W. had heard or read anything about sexual inversion, and, -when 
he still believed that his own case was absolutely unique, 

“I am the son of a clergyman, and lived for the first thirteen 
years of my life in the country town where I was born. Then my 
father became the vicar of a country village, where I lived until I 
went out into the world at the age of 18. As during the whole of 
this time my father had a few pupils, I was educated with them, and 
never went to school. I was horn, I fancy, with sexual passions about 
as strong as can well be imagined, and at the same time was very pre- 
cocious in my entry into the stage of puberty. Semen began to form 
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a little before my twelfth birthday; hair soon followed, and in a yeal 
I was in that respect the eq-ua-l of an average boy of 15 or 16. I 
conversed freely with my companions on the relations of the sexes, but, 
unlike them, had no personal feeling toward girls. In time I became 
conscious that I was different, as I then believed, and believe now, 
from all other men. My sexual organs were quite perfect. But in the 
frame of a man I had the sexual mind of a female. I distinctly diS’ 
claim the faintest inclination to perforin unnatural acts; the idea of 
committing sodomy would be most disgusting. 

“To come to my actual condition of mind: While totally indifferent' 
to the person of woman (I always enjoyed their friendship and com' 
panionship, and many of my beat friends have been ladies), I had 
a burning desire to have carnal intercourse with a male, and had the 
capacity for falling in love, as it is called, to tlie utmost extent. In 
imagination, I jiosseased the female organ, and felt toward man ex- 
actly as an amorous female would. At the time 'when I became fully 
oonaoious of my condition, I attached little importance to it; I had 
not a notion of its terrible import, nor of the future misery it would 
entail. All that I had to learn by bitter experience. 

"I did once think of forcing myself to have connection with a 
prostitute in order to see whether the actual sensual enjoyment might 
bring a change, and so have the power to marry. But when it came 
to thinking over ways and means, my repugnance to the act became 
so strong that it was quite out of the question. In the case of any 
male to whom I bBcame attached, I wanted to feel ourselves together, 
akin to skin, and to be privileged to take such liberties as an amorous 
female would take if that were all permitted. I sought no purely 
sensual gratification of any kind; my love was far -too genuine for that. 

“During the rather more than, half a century which has elapsed 
since my twelfth birthday, I have been genuinely in love about thirteen 
times. I despair attempting to give an idea of the depth and reality 
of my feelings. I have alluded to my precocity. I was in love when 
12 years old, the object being a man of 2d, a well-known analytical 
chemist. He came to my father’s house very frequently; and my heart 
beat almost at the mention of his name. 

“The next serious time I was about 15. It was a farmer’s son, 
about two years older. I don’t think that I was ever alone with him, 
and really only knew him as a member of his family, yet for a time 
he was my oliiof interest in life. 

“When 21 I had a ‘chum,’ a youth of 17, who entertained for me. 
at any rate, a brotherly affection. We were under the same roof, and 
early one summer morning he got out of bed and came direct to my 
room to talk about some matter or other. In order to talk more com 
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fortably he got into bed -with me and we lay there just aa two school- 
girls might have done. This proximity was more than I could stand 
and my heart began to beat so that it was impossible that he should 
not notice it. As, of course, he could not have the slightest notion oi 
the reason, he said in all innocence, ‘Why, how your heart beats. I 
can hear it quite plainly.’ 

“So far my details are -purely innocent. Up to 18, familiarities 
passed at intervals between me and the son of the village doctor, a 
youth about two years older than myself, and precociously immoral. 1 
did not really care for him much, but he was my chief companion. Then 
I baeame a school-assistant, and for about six years managed to con- 
trol myself, only, alas, to fall again. Another resolution I kept for 
eight years, one long light with ray nature. Again I sinned in three 
instances, extending over three or four years. I now come to a very 
painful and eventful episode in my unhappy life wliioh I would gladly 
pass over were it possible. It was a ea,se, iu middle life, of sin, dis- 
covery, and great folly in addition- 

“Before going into details, so far as may be necessary, I cannot 
help asking you to consider calmly and dispassionately my exact con- 
dition compared with that of my fellow-creatures as a whole. In my 
struggles to resist in the past, I have at times felt as if wrestling in 
the folds of a python. I again sinned, then, with a youth and his 
friend. Oddly enough, discovery followed through a man who was ac- 
tuated by a feeling of revenge for a strictly right act on my part. 
The lads refused to state more than the truth, and this did not satisfy 
the man, and a tliircl lad was introduced, who was prepared to say 
anything. This was not all; some twelve or fifteen more boys made 
similar accusations ! The general belief, in consequence, Was that I had 
committed ‘nameless’ crimes in all directions, ad lib. If you were to 
ask me for an explanation of the action of all these boys beyond the 
third, who, of course, had some special inducements, I can offer none. 
They may have thought that the original trio were regarded rather in 
the light of heroes; why should they not be heroes, too? 

“I might well feel crushed under such a load of accusations, but 
that does not excuse the incredible folly of my conduct. I denied alike 
the modicum of truth and the mass of lying, and went off to America. 
However, as time passed on and my mind got into a proper state, I felt 
that the truth must he told some time or other. I aocordingiy wrote 
from America to the proper quarter a full confession of my sin with 
regard to the two youths who had told merely the truth, at the same 
time pointing out the falsehood of all the rest of the accusations. 

“I remained in America six years, and actually made money, so that 
I could return to .England with a small capital. I was also under a 
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oromise to my three sisters (all older than myself) that I -would ra- 
turn in their lifetime. My progi-amme -waa to purchase a small, light 
business 'in London, and quietly earn my living; at the same time mak- 
ing my presenoe luiown to no one. I did buy such a business, got swin- 
dled in the most clever -way, and lost every farthing I possessed in 
tlie world! I had to make my plight known to old friends who all either 
gave or lent me money. Still my position was a very precarious one. 

I tried an insuranee agency, one of the last resources of the educated 
destitute, but soon found out that I was unfitted for -work in which 
impudence is a prime factor. Then an extraordinary stroke of good for- 
tune took place; almost .simultaneously I began to get a few music 
pupils, and literary work in connection with a good musical journal. 

“Making my presence known to old friends involved the same infor- 
mation to those who were mt friends. My identity as a journalist 
became Imown, and as time passed by it seemed to me as if half the 
world had heard of my alleged iniquities. People who have never set 
eyes on me seem to regard raa in the light of a monster of iniquity who 
ought not to he suffered to exist. All these outsiders believe that I 
have committed ‘nameless’ offenses times innumerable and lift up 
their hands in speechless horror at the audacity of a man who, so situ- 
ated, dares to appear openly in public, under his own name, and look 
people in the face. They have not even the brains to see that this very 
fearlessness proves the liotitions character of their beliefs. Next, they 
believe that if only they could get my dismissal from my journalistic 
post I should be brought to 'starvation point. This up to a year ago 
was true. Then an old relative died and left me some property which 
I sold to invest in an .annuity, and thus have just enough to live on 
quietly, apart from what I may earn. Under such strange conditions 
it might he asked whether life was not unendurable. Frankly speaking, 
I cannot say that I find it so. I have in London a few bachelor friends 
who go with me to theaters, etc. In the suburbs I have about half a 
dozen family friends. Here I meet with pleasant society and a hearty 
welcome. I am passionately fond of music, have an excellent piano, 
and can hear the best concerts in Europe. I go to all good plays. 
I am a good chess player. Lastly, I am an omnivorous reader. Yon 
will allow that my resources lor passing the time are not limited. 

“Of course, I am sorry that I sinned, and wish that I had not 
done so. But I disclaim any feeling of shame.” 

S. W. was the youngest of four children and the only boy. His 
father was 40 at his birth, his mother 33. The father was an intellectual 
man of weak character, the mother a woman of violent and eccentric 
temper, -unth, he believes, strong sexual passions. S. W. knows of 
nothing in the family to account for his own abnormal condition. 
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He is sbort (five feet five inches), but well built, with strong 
chest and a powerful voice. His arms are weak and flabby (feminine 
lie thinks), but the legs inusoular. As a boy of 14 he could walk forty 
miles with ease, and he played football till near the age of 46. He ig 
considered manly in character and tastes, but is easily moved to tears 
under strong excitement. There is no information as to the type of 
man to whom he is attracted. I may observe, however, that the analytical 
chemist who first evoked S. W.’s admiration was well known to mo 
some thirty years later, as he was my own teachei" in chemistry. At 
that time he was au elderly' man of attractive appearance and ehavacter, 
sympathetic and winning in manner to an almost feminine extent. 

S. W. has never felt the slightest sexual attraction toward the 
apposite sex. The first indications of inverted feeling were at the age 
of :C or 7. Watching his father’s pupils, boys of 13 or 14, from' the 
windows, he speculated on what their organs of generation were like. 
“In connection with a girl,” he writes, “1 should no more have thought 
of such a thing than in the case of a block of marble.” About this 
time, ■ indeed, he at times slept with a sister of 10, who induced him 
to go through the form of sexual connection, saying that it felt "bo 
funny!” but he merely did this to please her, and without the slightest 
•interest or feeling on his own part. This attitude became more marked 
Vvith increased knowledge, until he fell ardently in love at the age of 12. 
Tliroughout life he has practised masturbation to a certain extent, and 
is prepared to defend the practice in his own ease. I-Iis erotic dreams 
have been of only the vaguest and most sliadowy character. He is able 
to whistle. He takes a warm interest in politics and in philantliropic 
work. But hi.s chief love is for music and ho has published many mu- 
sical compositions. On the whole, and notwithstanding the persecution 
he has endured, lie does not regal'd his life as unhappy. At the same 
time he is keenly conscious of the atmosphere of “Pariahdom” whicii 
surrounds inverts-, and in his own case this has never been alleviated 
by any sense of companionahip in inisei-y. The facility with which some 
inverts are said to recognize others of their own kind is quite incom- 
prehensible to him; he has never to his knowledge met one. 

History "VI. — E. H, physician, aged 60. 

“I have some reason,” he writes, “for believing that some of my 
relatives (on the paternal side) were not normal in their sexual life. 
But I am sure that no such suspicion was entertained by their friends 
or associates; they were very reticent people. A great proportion of 
my near relatives have remained unmarried or deferred marriage until 
late in life. None of them have been good busiuess men; all seem 
to have been more deeply concerned in other things than in making — or 
in keeping — money. They have mostly taken little or no phare in pub- 
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lie life, and not oared much for society. Yet they have been folk of 
more than average ability, -with intellectual and sesthetic interests. We 
are prone to enthusiasms, but lack perseverance. We are discursive and 
superficial, perhaps, but none -would call us stupid. Wo are perhaps 
abnormally self-centered and self-conscious — ^never cruel or vicious. Our 
powers of self-control are considerable; vr& are conventional joeople only 
because we are lazy and intensely dislike any open self-assertion. Yet 
we are nervous rather than phlegmatic. All that is on the lather’s 
side. My maternal ancestors have been concerned -with farming and 
tliB sea and have also had a similar lack of hnsiness capacity, bnt with 
less mental adaptiveness and alertness, with more steadiness of purpose, 
however, always doers rather than dreamers. Among them I remem- 
ber one cousin who was probably abnormal, although he died when I 
■ffas too young to notice much. Again, they were all rather reserved 
people, but more genial -with strangers, more socially inclined, and 
with less self-control. 

“I was an only child and a spoilt one. I was always quick at 
school, fond of learning, and finding my lessons no trouble. Serious 
study I disliked. But for school purposes I did. not find it necessary, 
and had no difficulty in carrying all before me. I was never fond of 
games, although very fond of being out of doors and of walking. Pew 
of my relatives have been at all keen on sport. I made no close friend- 
ships at school and was never very popular with my schoolfellows, who, 
ho-ffever, tolerated my odd ways better than might have been expected, 
I -was easily brought to appreciate good literature, but I never had 
much power of expression or of strenuous thought. I wa.s extremely 
susceptible and impressible, moved by beauty of any kind, but never 
at all ambitious or iu any way creative. I -was easily stimulated to 
work, and then loved to work; but, unless tbe stimulus were maintained 
the natural indolence of my disposition asserted itself, and I wasted 
my powers in dreams and trifles. My memory was very quick ancl reten- 
tive, in the main, hut curiously capricious. I always lacked initiative and 
decision. At college my successes were continued. I gained medals 
and prizes, passed my examinations easily, and graduated ‘with first- 
class honors.’ In my professional lifework I have been successful rather 
beyond the average. I love it with all my heart. 

"I cannot speak with any confidence about the first stirrings of 
my sexual instincts, bnt I think I can assert that they have at no time 
led me to any desire for the opposite sex. It is true that my earliest 
recollection of the kind is concerned with intimacies with a girl play- 
fellow, bnt as we had at the time reached only the mature age of 
1 (at the most) I^,fp,p.ey„that our mutual exhibitions — ^for there was 
nothing naopcr'-Siniply satisjie|'_%(^'^ natural curiosity. Certainly these 
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memories are, in my mind, in no way set apart from the reeolleotiona 
of other kinds of play. Next to that I remember the usual schoolboy 
talk about things hidden and forbidden, but up till I was 12 or so 
this was simply dirty talk, ooneerned more with renal and intestinal 
functions than with any sexual feelings or understanding, One hoy 
was known to ns all (<and of my not inconsiderable cirole of early 
friends, all grew up to be normal people, who married and had children 
in dire course) for the unusual size of his parts and for the freedom 
with which he invited and satisfied the curiosity of his friends. He 
must have been precocious, for he could not have been, more than 12 
and I remember to have heard that he had a thick growth of pubic hair. 

Even then, although I know that my curiosity — ^to put it at that only 

was active, I never allowed myself to have any dealings with himj and 
,T think I should have discouraged them had they been suggested to 
me. That is the odd thing about my life: the things I longed intensely 
to do I would not let myself do, not from any religious or moral 
Boruple, but from some inexplicable fastidiousness or scrupulosity which 
is yet as active as ever, although I am sure that it would not be able to 
hold its own could these favorable conditions be repeated, but would 
be overcome by the imperious and fully grown desires which, by long 
repression, or by luisatisfaotory diversion, have grown to he so strong. 
Indeed, given the opportunity, and the assurance that no first, seduc- 
tion or corruption of anyone was in question, they would prove quite 
irrepressible. 

“Certainly, long before puberty — which was early with me— -I 
remember being greatly attracted to certain hoys, and wishing to have 
an opportunity of sleeping with them. Had I been able to do so, I am 
sure I should have been impelled to get into as close contact with their 
naked body as possible, and I do not think I should then have craved 
for anything more. I knew some boys — perhaps a little older — who 
ever then had relations, which were certainly not innocent, with a girl 
who was a year or two older than any of us. She once kissed me, to 
my intense shame. But I felt that these relations Avould have been 
unspeakably disgusting and I took no particular interest in hearing 
about them. I remember being fondled and caressed by a very good- 
looking boy of 16 when I was three or four years younger and had sus- 
tained some hurt at play; and I am still able to recall the thrill of 
delight that I experienced at his touch. Nothing took place that all the 
world might not have seen, hut I remember being taken between his 
knees as he sat, and his arms being put around my neck, and the warm, 
toft pressure of his thighs had an unspeakable effect on me. 

“About this time, too, an older hoy, perhaps about 18, used to 
get hold of smaller bo, vs when on country walks, to throw them down 
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and then look at and toy with their genitals. He was himself a hand- 
gome boy, and I was greatly excited when told about this by boys who 
had experienced it, and wished greatly to have it done to me. It never 
was; and if it had been attempted I know I should have resisted with 
all my strength, although my desires would have set me aflame. This 
hoy died before he was 20, with a psoas abscess, and I remember cry- 
ing myself to sleep the night I learned of his death. Another boy, 
about three years older than myself, who had very sillcy hair, I used 
to be attracted by and I was always trying to stroke his hair, but he 
always objected. 

‘T must have been about 12 when I first -was taught to mastur- 
bate by a cousin who was slightly older. At first I thought it silly, 
but I used to watch him at it, and practised it myself from time to 
time until I became old enough to experience the proper sensation. 
Then I have reason to think I gave myself up tO' it rather freely, but 
it was generally done in solitude, although it was long before I realized 
that there was anything wrong about it or that it might prove hurtful. 
Looking hack now, I feel perfectly certain that my instincts were wholly 
homosexual from the very first. This cousin, who possessed notable 
intellectual and artistic gifts, married, but I feel sure his liking for 
his own sex was not normal. 

“With another cousin, almost years my junior, I was always 
on terms of the moat afi'ectionate intimacy. My holidays at his parents’ 
house were my greatest deliglit. We were always together by night or 
day; we slept in the same bed, literally in each other’s arms. To 
me it afforded the keenest sexual pleasure to press close to his naked 
body. We used mutually to handle and caress our parts, but without 
any attempt at mutual masturbation, althougli at that period I regu- 
larly practised it on myself. I asked him once about it, hut he had 
not been taught it by others; and to my gi-eat pride and satisfaction 
I can say that I never either did it to him or asked him t6 do it to 
me. This I mention as an instance of my restraint in act, .although 
my thoughts and desires knew' no such curb. I rememher also an elder 
brother of his, perhaps three or four years my senior, once showing me 
(then about 12, I suppose) his semierect penis. He would not allow 
me to touch it, but showed me how to draw back the foreskin so as "to 
uncover the glans. His penis was large, and the incident was not for- 
gotten. We had no other relation and I know that both he and my 
own friend grew up to be quite normal men. 

“I think I must have been about 17 'when I got frightened about 
the occurrence of nocturnal emissions, which I believed Avere the evil 
result of masturbation, and for two or three years I continued in con- 
siderable mental distress until, -when in my second or third year at 
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college, I summoned up courage enough to consult our good old family 
doctor, -who reassured me, but made, I now think, too light of my 
oonlldenoes, so that I relapsed the more readily, although much latet 
on, into old habits. 

‘Troiii our windows at home we looked over a hit of common oi- 
douTi to the beach, and I used to keep -watch on warm summer after- 
noons over hoj's who might bo bathing, to observe them through our 
telescope. All this I kept strictly- secret and I -H'as never surprised, 
I might just as well, and Avithout arousing the slightest suspicion of 
my motive, have Avalked down to the beach and seen them and chatted 
Avith them; hut this I oould not have brought myself to do. It gave 
me considerable sexual satisfaction when I Avns able to see them bathing 
Avithout pants. I also used to watch them at play on the common, 
and felt rewarded when I saw, as I not infrequently did, sexual 
familiarities taking place. These violently excited me and sometimes 
brought on orgasm, always erection Avith pleasure. Indeed, it was an 
experience of this kind that made me return to masturbation after 
I had given it up for a while. I remember one day seeing two lads 
of about 16 lying on the grass in the sunshine; all at once the bigger 
lad put out his hand and tried to open his companion’s ti’ousera. He 
resisted Avith all his might, and a long struggle ensued, ending in the 
smaller lad having his penis exposed and manipulated by the other. 
Even at this day the recollection of this excites me. Both lads grew 
up to be normal men. 

“Twice only have I been approached by grown-np people. Wlien 
I was about 13 I used to meet often, Avben going to school by 
train, an old gentleman Avho courted me, as it were, used often to 
talk to me and asked me to come to see his Avell-known soientifle col- 
lections, but I always had a vague distrust of him. and never Avent. 
One day in the summer dru-ing a spare hour I met him in an empty 
room in the museum, Avhcre there were usually very few visitors at 
that thhe of day, and Avhere large show-cases gave concealment. He 
came up to me and told me he had been away in the country, and 
that, AAdien making his Avay home through hedges and tliorny bushes, 
some of the thorns got stuck amongst his clothes and were still giving 
him uneasiness. ‘1 would be very grateful,’ he said, ‘if you would 
put your hand doAAur and try if you can feel any thorns sticking in 
my underflannels and pull them out.’ He then unbuttoned his braces 
on one side, undid his trousers and made roe thrust my hand over his 
groin and loAver abdomen. I avoided touching his genitals, but he 
pushed my hand down in that direction until, burning with shame, I 
made my escape and ran off, not stopping until I Avas safe in school. 
I scarce'ly understood it, but ner'er spoke of it, and aA'oided him ei'e? 
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afterward. I learned Intel' on tliat he was a well-off bachelor wlie took 
a gi-eat interest in working lads and young men and did much to help 
them on in life and keep them, so it was said, from falling into bad 
company. He cliecl ^ great age and left most of his fortune to an 
institution for lads, as well as large legacies to youths in whom he 
had been interested. 

“The other time was on top of a tramoar when, a grown-up man 
who was near pressed as close to me as he could, began to talk, praised 
my dark eyes, then put his hand on iny thigh under my loose cloak 
and felt up toward my parts. At the same time he took hold of mj 
hand, caressed it and put it over his parts (it was in the dusk). ThiSi 
excited me and, if we had not been at our destination, I think I would 
gladly have permitted further familiarities. He tried, to ask me where 
I lived, hut there was no time to answer, and the female relative who 
was with me (on another seat) would no doubt have prevented thin 
from having any further sequel. 

“On more than one occasion I have experienced the sexual orgasm 
as the result of mental anxiety. The first time this occurred was when 
I was hurrying to avoid being late for school. Another time was when 
I was about 24, and was extremely anxious to fill an appointment for 
wliidli I was late. So copious was the emission that I had to go 
home and change. 

“As a medical student, the first refereneo bearing definitely on 
the subject of sexual, inversion was made in the class of Medical Juris- 
prudence, where certain sexual crimes were alluded to — very summarily 
and inadequately— but nothing was said of the existence of sexual 
inversion as the ‘normal’ condition of certain unhappy people, nor was 
any distinction drawn between the various non-normal acts, which were 
all classed together as manifestations of the criminal depravity of 
ordinary or insane people. To a student beginning to be acutely con- 
scious that his sexual nature differed profoundly from that of his fel- 
lows, notiling could be more perplexing and disturbing, and it shut me 
up more completely in my reserve than ever. I felt tliat this teaching 
must be based on some radical error or prejudice or misapprehension, 
for I knew from my own very clear remembrance of my own develop- 
ment that my peculiarity was not acquired, but inborn; my great miS' 
fortune undoubtedly, but not my fault. 

“It was still more unfortunate that in the course of the lectures 
on Clinic.al Medicine there was not the slightest allusion to the subject. 
All sorts of rare diseases — some of which I have not yet met with in 
the course of twenty-one years of a busy practice— were fully discussed, 
but we were left entirely ignorant of a subject so vitally important 
to me personally, and, as it seems to me, to the profession to which 
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J aspired. There might have been an incidental reference to mastur- 
bation — although I do not remember it — bub its real significance received 
no attention; and wliat we students knew of it was the result of our 
leading or of otir personal sKperienees. 

“In the class of Mental Disease there was, naturally, more de- 
tailed and systematic reference to facts in the sexual life and to sexual 
inversion a« a rare pathological condition. But still there was not a 
comforting word to reassure me, growing ever more hopelessly ashamed 
of what it seemed was a criminal or a gravely morbid nature. 

“Among all my fellow-students I knew of no one constituted like 
myself; but my natural reserve — ^increased, of course, by my conscious- 
ness of what I saw would be thought to be a criminal' tendency — did 
not urge me to exchange of confidences or to the formation of, close 
friendships. 

“After graduation I became a resident medical officer in the 
hospital and private assistant to one of the professors — physician and 
teacher of worldwide reputation. With him I associated on the moat 
cordial and affectionate terms; and often in the course of conversation I 
tried to bring him to discuss the subject, but without success. It was 
obviously unpleasant and uninteresting to him. Enough was said, 
iaowever, to enable me to realize tliat he held the current ideas on the 
subject; and I would not for worlds have allowed him, to guess that I 
myself came under the despised and tainted category. 

“I have seldom heard sexual inversion discussed among my pro- 
fessional friends. They speak of it with disgust or amusement. I 
have never met a professional man who would consider it dispassion- 
ately and scientifically. Dor them it was a subject entirely belonging 
to psychological medicine. 

“I have had no admitted case of it among my patients; hut 1 
have often instinctively felt that some who consulted me about other 
matters would have taken me into their confidence about that, but 
for their fear of being oriielly misunderstood. 

“As to my moral attitude I fear to speak. Gvossness disgusts 
me; hut I am not sure that I should be able to resist temptation placed 
in my way. But I am. absolutely sure that I should never, under any 
circumstances, tempt others to any disgraceful act. If I ever committed 
any sexual act with one of my own sex whom I loved, I could not look 
at it or approach it in any other than a sacramental way. This sounds 
blasphemous and shocking, but I cannot otherwise express my meaning. 

“Ab regard.s the marriagei of inverts, my own feeling is that 
for a congenital invert — no matter how fully the situation be ex- 
plained beforehand— it is a step fraught with too great possibilities 
of tragedy mid of the deepest unhappiness, to be advised at all. My 
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Tieff is that for tlie invert, far more than for the ordinary person, 
there is no escape from the snpreme necessity of self-oontol in. any re- 
lationship Im may form. If that be attained then the ideal is a rela- 
tionship with another man of similar temperament — ^not a platonic one, 
necessarily— hy means of which the highest happiness of both may he 
reached. But this can occur very seldom, 

“To poetry and the fine arts I am very susceptible, and. I have 
given a great deal of time to this study. I am devoted heart and 
soul to music, which is more and more to me every year I live. 
Trivial or liglit music I cannot endure, but of Beethoven, Bach, Handel, 
Sohvimann, Schubert, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, and AVagner I should 
never hear enough. Here, too, my sympathies, are very catholic, and 
I delight in McDowell, Delmssy, Richard Strauss, and Hugo Wolf.” 

HrsTOEY VII. — “My parentage is very sound and healthy. Both my 
parents (who belong to the professional middle class) have good general 
health; nor can I trace any marked abnormal or diseased tendency, of 
mind or body, in any records of the family. 

“Though of a strongly nervous temperament myself, and sensitive, 
my health is good. I am not aware of any tendency to physical disease. 
In early manhood, however, owing, I believe, to the great einotion.al ten- 
sion under wliieh I lived, my nervous system was a good deal shattered 
and exhausted. Mentally and morally my nature is pretty well balanced, 
and I have never had any serious perturbations in these departments. 

“At the age of 8 or 0, and long before distinct sexual feelings de- 
clared themselves, I felt a friendly attraction toward my own sex, and 
this developed after the age of puberty into a passionate sense of love, 
whioh, however, never found any expression for itself till I was fully 20 
years of age. I was a day-boarder at school and heard little of sohool- 
taUc on sex subjects, was very reserved and modest besides; no elder 
person or parent ever spoke to me on such matters; and the passion for 
my own sex developed gradually, utterly uninfluenced from the outside. 
I never even, during all this period, and till a good deni later, learned the 
practice of masturbation. My own sexual nature was a mystery to me, 
I found myself cut oH from the understanding of others, felt myself an 
outcast, and, with a higlily loving and clinging temperament, was in- 
tensely miserable. I thought about my male friends — sometimes boys of 
my own age, sometimes elder boys, and once even a master — during the 
day and dreamed about them at night, but was too convinced that I was 
a hopeless monstrosity ever to make any effectual advances. Later on 
it was much the same, but gradually, though slowly, I came to find that 
there were others like myself. I made a few special friends, and at last 
it came to me occasionally to sleep with them and to satisfy my im- 
perious need by mutual embraces and emissions. Before this happened. 
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however, I was oiioe or twice on Uie hrink of despair and madnesa 
repressed passion and torment. 

'‘Meanwhile, from the first, my feeling, physically, toward the fe- 
male sex was one of indifference, and later on, with the more special de- 
velopment of sex desires, one of positive repulsion. Though having several 
female friends, whose society I like and to whom I am sincerely attached, 
the thought of marriage or cohabitation with any such has always been 
odious to me. 

“As a boy I was aitraoted in general by boys rather older than 
myself; after leaving school I still fell in love, in a romantic vein, with 
comrades of my own standing. Now, — at the age of 37, — my ideal of love 
is a powerful, strongly built man, of my own age or rather younger— 
preferably of the working class. Though having solid sense and char- 
acter, he need not be specially intellectual. If endowed in the latter 
way, he must not be too glib or refined. Anything effeminate in a man, 
or anything of the cheap intellectual style, repels me very decisively. 

“I have never bad to do with actual pederasty, so called. My chief 
desire in love is bodily neai'ness or contact, as to sleep naked with a 
naked friend; the specially sexual, though urgent enough, seems a sec- 
ondary matter. Pederasty, either active or passive, might seem in place 
to me with one I loved very devotedly and who also loved me to that 
degree; but I think not otherwise. I am an artist by temperament and 
choice, fond of all beautiful things, especially the male human form; 
of active, slight, muscular build; and sympathetic, but somewhat inde- 
cisive character, though possessing self-control. 

“I cannot regard my sexual feelings as unnatural or abnormal, since 
they have disclosed themselves so perfectly naturally and spontaneously 
within me, All that I have read in books or heard spoken about the 
ordinary sexual love, its intensity and passion, lifelong devotion, love 
at first sight, etc., seems to me to he easily matched by my own experi- 
ences in the homosexual form; and, with regard to the morality of this 
complex subject, my feeling is that it is the same as should prevail in 
love between m.an and woman, namely: tliat no bodily satisfaction should 
be sought at the cost of another person’s dista’ess or de^-adation. I am 
sure that this kind of love is, notwithstanding the pihysical difficulties 
that attend it, as deeply stirring and amohling as the other kind, if not 
more so ; and I think that fox a perfect relationship the actual sex grati- 
fications (whatever tliey may be) probably bold a less important place 
in this love than in the other.” 

Histoey VIII, — N., aged 30. “My grandfather might be said to 
be of abnormal temperament, for, though of very humble origin, he 
organized and carried out an extremely arduous mission work and he- 
camS an aoeomplished linguist, translating the Bible into an Pastern 
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tongue and compiling the first dictionary of that language. He died, 
proctioally of overwork, at the age of 45. He was twice married, my 
father being his third son by the second wife. I believe that two, if 
not more, of the family (numbering seven in all) were inverted, and the 
only one of them to marry was my father. My grandmother was the 
last representative of an old and very ‘wild’ Irish family. She died at 
an advanced age, of paralysis. My father was 36 and my mother 21 
at the time of their marriage. I was born three years after and was 
their only child. The marriage proved a most unhappy one, they being 
utterly uiiauited to each other in every way. 

“My father’s health during the first years of his marriage was very 
delicate, and I have reason to believe that it had been undermined in 
certain ways by hia life abroad, I nndevstand I was born with slight 
gonorrheal affection, and as a child my healtli was very indifferent. This 
latter may have been brought about by the peculiarly unhappy and un- 
natural life I led. I liad no companions of my own age, and did not 
even attend any school until after my mother’s death. My father superin- 
tended my education up to that time, and I had free access to a large 
and very varied librar jf, and a great deal of solitary leisure to enjoy it in. 
There were a number of medical and scientific books in it, which were my 
principal favorites, and I reinemher deciding at a very early age to be a 
doctor. Wheu about 6 years old I recoll’eot having a sexual dream 
conneoted with a railway porter. It afforded me great pleasure to recall 
this dream, and about that time I discovered a method of self-gratifica- 
tion (there is not much ‘teaching’ req^uirod in these inattersl). 

“I cannot say that the dream I have mentioned constituted abso- 
lutely the first intimation of inverted feeling, hut rather that it crystal- 
lized vague ideas which I might have already had on the subject. I can 
recollect that when about between 3 and 4 years of age a young fellow of 
about 20 came to our house several times as a visitor. He was fond of 
children, I suppose, and I generally sat on liis knee and was kissed by 
him. This was a source of great pleasure to me, but I cannot remember 
if it was accompanied by erection. I can only recall that his attention 
and caresses made a greater impression upon me than those of women. 
When about that age too I was often aroused when sleeping with my 
mother, and told not to lie on my face. I lemember that erection was 
always present on these occasions. The dream was the first of many of 
its kind, and in my case they have never been accompanied by emission. 
They have always been of an ‘inverted’ character, though I have occa' 
sionally had dreams about women. These latter, however, have usuallj 
partaken somewhat of the nature of a nightmare! 

“Qp to tile age of 14 I felt much perplexed and depressed by my 
views on sexual desire, and was convinced that they were peculiar to 
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myself. This, combined witli the solitary eondition of my life, and about 
four years’ continued ill-treatnrent prior to my mother’s death (she had 
given way to drirdc for that period), had a very injurious effect on niy 
health, mental and bodily. Looking back from my present point of view 
I can understand and forgive many things which appeared monstrous and 
unjust to me as a child. My mother’s life must have been a very unhappy- 
one, and she Avas bitterly disappointed in many ways, very likely in me 
as well. My unfortunate, misunderstood temperament led me to be shy 
and secretive, and I was often ailing, and my training was not calculated 
to impd’Qve matters. At last, however, change and freedom came, and I 
was sent to a hoarding-school. Here, of course, 1 soon met with attach- 
ments and gratifications with other boys. I arrived at puberty, and my 
health improved under happier surroundings. I was not long in discover- 
ing that my companions viewed the pleasures that meant so much to me 
from an entirely different standpoint. Their gratifications were usually 
accompanied by conversation about, and a general direction of thought 
toward, females. Wiien I had turned 15, OAving to monetary difficulties 
I Avas obliged to leave school, and was soon not only thrown on my 
own resources, but accountable to no one but myself for my conduet, 
Of course, my next discovery Avas that my case, so far from being 
peculiar, Avaa a most common one, and I Avas quickly initiated into 
all the mysteries of irrversion, with its freemasonry and ‘argot.’ Alto- 
gether my experience of inverts has been a pretty Avide and varied one, 
arrd I have always endeavored to classify and compare cases which 
have come under my notice with a view to arriving at some sort of 
conclusion or explanation. 

“I srtppoBB it is due to female versatility or impressibility that it is 
possible for me to experience mentally the enrotions attributable to either 
sex, aoooi'ding to the age and temperament of rny companion; for in- 
stance, with one older than myself, possessing well-marked male charao- 
teristics, I am able to feel all that surrender and dependence Avhioh is so 
essentially feminine. On the other hand, if with a youth of feminine 
type arrd behavior I can realize, Avith air equal amount of pleasure, the 
tender, yet dominant, attitude of the male. 

“I experience no particular ‘liorror’ of women sexually. I should 
imagine that my feeling toAvard them resembles very much what norma'i 
people feel with regard to others of their own sex.” M. N. remarks 
that he carmot whistle, and that his favorite color is green. 

IiL ttis case the subject easily found a moral modus vivendi 
with his inverted instinct, and he takes its gratrdeation for 
granted. In. the following case, which, I believe, is typical of a 
large group, the subject has never yielded to his inverted im- 
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pulses, and, except so far as mastuTbation is concerned, has pre- 
geiTed strict chastity. 

Histoby IX. — S., aged 31, American, of French descent. “Upon 
the question of heredity I may aay that I belong to a reasonably healthy, 
prolific, and long-lived family. On my father’s side, however, there is a 
tendency toward pulmonary troubles. He himself died of pneumonia, 
and two of his brothers and a nephew of consumption. Neither of my 
parents were morbid or eccentric. Excepting for a certain shyness with 
strangers, my father was a very masculine man. My mother is somewhat 
nervous, hut is not imaginative, nor at all demonstrative in her affec- 
tions. I think tliat my own imaginative and artistic temperament must 
come from my father’s side. Perhaps my French ancestry has something 
to do with it. With the exception of my maternal grandfather, all my 
progenitors have been, of French descent. My mother’s father was 
English. 

“I possess a mercurial temperament and a -strong sense of the ludi- 
crous. Though my physique is slight, my health has always been excel- 
lent. Of late years especially I have been greatly given to introspection 
and self-scrutiny, hut have never had any hallnoinationa, mental delu- 
sions, nor hysterics, and am not at all superstitious. Spiritualistic mani- 
festations, hypnotic dabblings, and the other psychical fads of the day 
have little or no attraction for me. In fact, I have always been skeptical 
of them, and they rather bore me. 

“At school I was an indolent, dreamy boy, shirking study, but 
otherwise fairly docile to my teacliers. From earliest childhood I have 
indulged in omnivorous taste for reading, my particular likings being for 
travels, esthetics, metaphysical and theological subjects, and more re- 
cently for poetry and certain forms of mysticism. I never eared much 
for history or for scientific subjects. From the hegimiing, too, I showed 
a strong artistic bent, and possessed an overpowering love for all things 
beautiful. As a child I was passionately fond of flowers, loved to be 
in the woods and alone, and wanted to become an artist. My parents 
opposed the latter wish and I gave way before their opposition. 

“In me the homosexual nature is singularly complete, and is un- 
doubtedly congenital. The most intense delight of my childhood (even 
when a tiny hoy in a nurse’s charge) was to watch acrobats and riders 
at the (arcus. This was not so much for the skillful feats as on account 
of the beauty of their persons. Even then I eared chiefly for the more 
lithe and graceful fellows. People told me that ciions actors were wicked, 
and would steal little hoys, and so I came to look upon my favorites as 
half-devil and half-angel. When I was older and could go about alone, 
I would often hang around the tents of travelling shows in hope of catch- 
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ing a glimpse of the actom I longed to see them naked, without their 
tights, and used to lie awake at night thinking of them and longing 
to be loved and embraced by them. A certain bareback rider, a sort of 
jockey, used especially to please mo on account of his handsome legs, 
■which Avere clothed in. fleshlings up to his waist, leaving his beautiful 
loins uncovered by a breecli-olont. There rvas nothing consciously seji- 
Bual about those reveries, because at the time I had no sensual feelings 
or knoAvledge. Curiously enough, the Avomen-actors repelled me than 
(as they do to this day) quite as strongly as I Avas attracted by the men. 

“I used, also, to take great pleasure in Avatobing men and boys in 
swimming, but niy opportunities for seeing them thus were extremely 
rare. I never dared let my comrades know hoAV I felt about these mat- 
ters, but the sight of a well-formed, naked youth or man Avould fill me 
(and does noAV) Avith mingled feelings of bashfulness, .anguish, and 
delight. I used to tell myself endless stories of a visionary castle in- 
habited by beautiful boys, one of whom Avas especially my dear olinm. 

"It Was always the primie, in fairy tales, who Ireld my interest or 
affection. I Avas constantly falling in love Avith handsome boys Avhom 1 
never kneAV; nor did I ever try to mix in their company, for I Avas 
abashed before them, and had no liking nor aptitude for boyish games. 
Sometimes I played with girls because they Avere more quiet and 
gentler, but I cared for them little or not at all, 

"As is usually the case, my parents neglected to impart to me any 
sexual knowledge, and such as I possessed was gathered furtively from 
tainted sources, bad boya’ talk at school and elseAA'here. My elders let 
me know, in a vague Avay, that talk of the kind Avas wicked, and natural 
timidity and a Avish to he ‘good’ kept me from learning much about 
sexual matters. As I never Avenb to boarding-school, I Avas spared, per- 
haps, many of the degrading initiations administered by knowing boys 
at such institutions. 

"In spite of Avhat has been said above, I do not believe that I Avas 
sexually very precocious, and even now I feel that more pleasure would 
enSAie from merely contemplating than from personal contact Avith the 
object of my amorous attentions, 

"As I grew older there came, of course, an undefined physical long- 
ing, but it was the ’beauty of those I admired Avhioh mainly appealed 
to me. At the time of pmberty I spontaneously acquired the habit of 
masturbation. OiAce Avliilc bathing I found that a pleasant feeling came 
Avitll touching the sexual organs. It Avas not long before I Avas con- 
firmed in the habit. At first I practised it but seldom, but afterward 
much more frequently (say, once a Aveek), though at times months have 
elapsed Avitbout any indulgences on my part. I have only had orotic 
dinania three or four times in my life. The masturbation habit I 
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regal'd as morally reprehensible and have made many resolutions to 
break it, but -without avail. It affords me only the most momentary 
satisfaction, and is always followed by remorseful scruples. 

“I have never in my life had any sexual feeling for a woman, nor 
any sexual connection with any woman whatsoever, The very thought ol 
such a thing is excessively repugnant and disgusting to me. This is true, 
apart from, any moral considerations, and I do not think I could bring 
myself to it. I am not attracted by young women in any way. Even 
their physical beauty has little or mo charm for me, and I often wonder 
how men can he so affected by it. On the i-'dier hand, I am not a 
woman-hater, and have several strong ..riends of the opposite sex. 
They are, however, women older than myself, and our friendship is based 
solely on certain intellectual or esthetic tastes we have in common. 

“I have had practically no physical relations with men ; at any rate, 
none specifleally sexual. Once, when about 19 or 21, I started to eiuhraoe 
a beautifully formed youth, with whom I was sleeping, but timidity and 
scruples got the better of my feelings, arid, as my bedfellow was not 
amorously inclined toward me, nothing came of it. A few years after 
this I became strongly attached to a friend whom I had already known 
for several years. Circumstances threw us very much together during 
one summer. It was now that I felt for the first time the full shock of 
love. He returned my affection, hut both of us were shy of showing our 
feelings or speaking of them. Often when walking together after night- 
fall we would put our arms about each other. Sometimes, too, when 
sleeping together we would lie in close contact, and my friend once sug- 
gested that I put my legs against his. He frequently begged mo to 
spend the night with him; hut I began to fear my feelings, and slept 
with him but seldom. We neither of ua had any definite ideas about 
homosexual relations, and, apart from what I have related above, we had 
no further contact with each other. A few months after our amorous 
feelings had developed my friend died. His death caused me great dis- 
tress, and my naturally religious temperament began to manifest itself 
quite strongly. At this time, too, I first read some writings of Mr. 
Addington Synionda, and certain allusions in his work, coirpled with iny 
recent experience, soon stirred me to a full consciousness of my inverted 
nature. 

“About eight months after my friend’s death I happened to meet in 
a strange town a youth ol about my own age -who exerted upon me a 
strong and instant attraction. He possessed a refined, handsome face, 
was gracefully built, and, though he was rather undemonstrative, we soon 
became fast friends. 

“We Avere together only for a tew days, Avhen I was obliged to leave 
for my home, and the parting caused mo great unhappiness and depres- 

8 
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sion. A few months after wa spent a vacation together. One day during 
our trip we went swimming, and undressed in the same bathhouse. 
When I saw my friend naked for the first time he seemed to me .so 
beautiful that I longed to throw my arms about him and cover him 'with 
kisses. I kept my feelings hidden, however, hardly daring to look at 
him for fear of being unable to restrain my desires. Several times after- 
ward, in his room, I saw him stripped, with the same elTeet upon my 
■emotions. Until I had seen him naked my feelings for him were not of 
a physical character, hut afterward I longed for actual contact, but only 
by embraces and kisses, Though he was fond of me, he had absolutely 
no amorous longings for me, and being a simple, pure-minded fellow, 
would have loathed me for mine and my inverted nature. I was careful 
never to let him discover it, and I was made very unhappy when he con- 
fided that he was in love with a young girl whom he wished to marry. 
This episode took place several years ago, and though we are still friends 
my emotional feelings for him have cooled considerably. 

“I have always been very shy of showing any affectionate ten- 
dencies. Most of my acquaintances (and close friends even) think me 
curiously cold, and often wonder why I have never fallen in love or 
married. For obvious reasons I have never been able to tell them. 

“Three or four years ago a little book by Coventry Fatinore fell 
into my hands, and from its perusal resulted a strange blending of my 
religioirs and erotic notions. The desire to love and be loved is hard to 
drown, and, when I realized that homosexually it was neither lawful nor 
possible for me to love in this world, I began to project my longings into 
the next. By birth I am a Roman Catholic, and in spite of a somewhat 
skeptical temper, manage to remain one by conviction. 

“From the doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Eucharist, I 
have drawn conclusions which would fill the minds of the average pietist 
with holy horror j nevertheless I believe that (granting the premises) 
these conclusions are both logically and theologically defensible. The 
Divinity of my fancied paradise resembles in no way the vapid concep- 
tions of Fra Angelico, or the Qnartier St. Snlpice. His physical aspect, 
at least, would be better represented by some Praxitilean demigod or 
Flandrin’s naked, brooding hoy. 

“While these imaginings have caused me considerable moral dis- 
quietude, they do not seem wholly reprehensible, because I feel that the 
chief happiness I would derive by their realization would be mainly from 
the contemplation of the loved one, rather than from closer joys. 

“I possess only a slight knowledge of the history and particulars of 
erotic mysticism, but it is likely that my notions are neither new nor 
peculiar, and many utterances of the few mystical writers -with whose 
works I am acquainted seem suhatantially in accord with my own long- 
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ings and oonclusiona. In endeavoring to find for tliem some sanction of 
valid authority, I have always sought eorrohoi-ation from members of my 
own sex; hence am less likely to have fashioned my views after those of 
hypersensitive or hysterical women. 

"You will rightly infer that it is diffiault for me to say exactly 
how I regard (morally) the homosexual tendency. Of this much, how- 
ever, I am certain, that, even, if it were possible, I wonld not exchange 
my inverted natnre for a normal one. I suspect that the sexual emo- 
tions and even inverted ones have a more subtle signifleanoe than is gen- 
erally attributed to them; but modern moralists either fight shy of 
transcendental interpretations or see none, and I am ignorant and unable 
to solve the mystery these feelings seem to imply. 

“Patmore speaks boldly enough, in his way, and Lacordaire has 
hinted at things, but in a very guarded maimer. I have neither the 
ability nor opportunity to study what the mystics of the Middle Ages 
have to say along those lines, and, besides, the medieval way of looking 
at things is not congenial to me. The chief characteristic of my tendency 
is an overpowering admiration for' male beauty, and in this I am more 
akin to the Greeks. 

“I have absolutely no words to tell you. how powerfully such beauty 
affects me. Moral and intellectual worth is, I know, of greater value, but 
physical beauty I sec more clearly, and it appears to me the most vivid 
(if not the most perfect) manifestation of the divine. A little incident 
may, perhaps, reveal to you my feelings more completely. ISTot long ago 
I happened to see an unusually well -formed young fell ow enter a house 
of assignation with a common woman of the streets. The sight filled me 
with the keenest anguish, and the thought that his beauty would soon be 
at the disposal of a prostitute made me feel as if I were a powerless and 
unhappy witness to a sacrilege. It may be that my rage for male loveli- 
ness is only another outbreaking of the old Platonic mania, for as time 
goes on I find that I long less for the actual youth before me, and more 
and more for some ideal, perfect being whose bodily spolendor and loving 
heart are the realities whose reflections only we see in this cave of 
shadows. Since the birth and development within me of what, for lack 
of a better name, I term my homosexualized Patmorean ideal, life has 
become, in the main, a weary business. I am not despondent, however, 
because many things still hold for me a certain interest. When that in- 
terest dies down, as it is wont from time to time, I endeavor to be 
patient. God grant that,, after the end here, I may be drawn from the 
shadow, and seemingly vain imaginings into the possession of their 
never-ending reality iioreuffer.” 

History X. — A. H., aged 62. Belongs to a family which cannot 
be regarded as healthy, but there is no insanity among near relations. 
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Patlier a very virile man of high character and good intelligence but 
not sound physical health. Mother was high-strung and nervous, but 
possessed of indomitable courage and very affectionate; she lived very 
happily with her husband. She became a chronic invalid and died of 
consumption. A. H. was a seven months’ child, the third in the family, 
who were born vary rapidly, so that there is only three years differ- 
ence in the ages of the first and third children. A. I-I. believes that 
one of his brothers, who has never married and prefers men to women 
is also inverted, though not to the same degree as himself, and he 
also suspects that a relation of his mother’s may have been an invert. 
Sister, who resemhloa the father in character, is married, but is spoken 
of as a woman’s woman rather than a man’s woman. The family gen- 
erally are considered proud and reserved, but of superior mental 
endowment. 

In early life A. H. was delicatei and his studies were often inter- 
rupted by illness. Though living under happy conditions he was shy 
and nervous, often depressed. In later life his health has been up to 
the average, and he has usually been able to conceal his mental doubts 
and diffidence. 

As a child ho played with dolls and made girls his companions 
until an age when he grew conscious that his conduct was unusual 
and became ashamed, while his father seemed troubled about him. He 
regards himself as having been a very childish child. 

His conscious sexual life began betu’een the ages of 8 and 
10. He was playing in the garden when he saw a manservant who bad 
long been with the family, standing at the door of a shed with his 
penis exposed and erect. The boy had never seen anything of the kind 
before, but felt great delight in the exhibition and moved shyly toward 
the man, who retreated into the shed. The boy followed and was al- 
lowed to caress and play with the penis until ejaculation took place, 
the man replying, in reply to tiie child’s innocent inquiries, that it “felt 
good.” This experience was frequently repeated with the same man, and 
the hoy confided in a boy friend, with whom he tried to ascertain by 
personal experience what the “good feeling” was like, but they wera 
too young to derive any pleasure from the attempt beyond the joy of 
what was instinctively felt to he “eating forbidden fruit.” 

From this period his sexual tendencies began to become fixed and 
Relf-conseious. He lias never at any period of life had a moment’s 
conscious sexual attraetion toward a person of the opposite sex. His 
warmest friendships have, indeed, been with women and much, perhaps 
nrost, of the happiness he has enjoyed has been furnished by those 
friendships. But passion has only been aroused by persons of his own 
sex, generally by men much younger than himself. He feels shy and 
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uncomfortable in tbe presence of men of his own age. But e\ en at bis 
present age, a touoli of a man or boy may cause the liveliest gratification. 

Shortly after the incident in boyhood, already narrated, A. H. 
induced a little boy companion to go to a quiet spot, wbere, at A. H.’s 
Buggestion, each placed the other’s penis in his mouth by turns. 

A. H. had never heard of such a proceeding. It was a natural instinct. 
He began to masturbate at an early age. But he soon found a com- 
panion to share his passion. An older man, especially, married and 
■with a family, became his accomplice on every possible opportnnity, 
and they would manipulate each other. At the age of 21, fellatio 
began to he practised with this man. It became a lifelong praetioei 
and the preferred method of sexual gratification. He likes best to have 
it performed on himself, but he has never asked aiiyone to do for him 
what he would not himself do for the other if desired. There has never 
been pedicatio. The penis, it may he added, is of good size, and th«< 
testicles ratlier large. 

No one has ever suspected A, H.’s sexual perversion, not even bin 
physician, with whom he has long had a close friendship, until at a 
time of great mental distress A. H. voluntarily revealed his state. 
He is accustomed to refined society, has always read much, abhorred 
athletic pursuits, and loved poetry, children, and flowers. His love 
of nature amounts, indeed, to a passion. Wlrerever he has heeii ho 
has made friends among the best people. He confesses to occasional 
periods of addiction to intoxicants, induced by sociable companionship, 
and only controlled by force of will. 

Bor business ho has not the slightest aptitude, and cannot look 
after his own affairs. He is always dreading poverty and destitution. 
He believes, however, that he passes among his friends as fairly capable. 

He considers that inversion is natural in his case and that he 
has a perfect right to gratify his own natural instincts, though he 
also admits they may he vices. He has never sought to influence an 
innocent person toward his own. tendencies. 

Histoby XI. — T. D., knows of nothing abnormal in his ancestry. 
His brother has homosexual tendencies, but is also attracted to women. 
A sister, who is very religious, states that she has little or no sexual 
inclinations. They were all of a dreamy disposition when young, to 
the disgust of their teachers. He sent the following account of himself 
from the University at the age of 20.: — 

“When I was a child (before I went to school at 9),’’ he writes, “I 
was already of an affectionate disposition, an affection turned readily to 
either sex. No hoy was the cause of my inclinations, which were quite 
spontaneous. (No doubt, part of the cause may he found in our social 
system, by which ladies are rather drawing-room creatures to be treated 
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with distant respect.) When I was 10, at a preparatory school, I first 
hegan to form attachments with other hoys of my own age, in whioh I 
always had regard to physical beauty. It is this stage, in which the 
sexual element is latent, that Shelley speaks of as preceding love in ar- 
dent natures. 

“At 12 I learned masturbation, apparently by instinct, and, I re- 
gi-et to say, practised it to excess for the next seven years, always secretly 
and with shame, and often with the accompaniment of prurient imagin- 
ings which did not prevent my relations with those I loved being of a very 
spiritual nature. Masturbation was often practised daily, with bursts of 
repentance and abstinence, latterly more rarely. But until I was 15 I 
really knew nothing of sexual matters, and it was not till I was at least 
17 that I was conscious of sexual desire, which I repressed with sliaine. 

“Owing to excessive self-abuse, I am unable to emit except mam 
iially, hut desire is strong. I think naked contact would suffice, and in 
a,ny case iiitercrural connection. Pedicatio and fellatio I abhor. I love 
boys between the ages of 12 and 15; they must be of ray own class, re- 
fined, and lovable. I only desire the active masculine part. I now regard 
my inclinations as natural and normal to mo. The difficulty is that of 
leading the other party to regard it as such, besides the young age re- 
quired and clandestine nature of proceedings necessary. The moral dif- 
ficulties of circumstances are so strong that I have little hope of ever 
gratifying my passion fully, I have found myself deceived in the char- 
acter of the boy twice. The last friendship lasted tliree years, dixring 
which time I only saw him naked two or three times (this caused 
erection), never touched him pruriently, and only kissed him once. 

“I have never found a satisfactory object of my affections, and 
my happiness, perhaps my health, have been seriously injured. At my 
public school a master helped me to a truer understanding of these 
things. The merely animal sodomy which exists in many public schools 
was unknown. What I learned of sex I learned for myself. I am 
recommended to turn my aspirations to the abstract universal maid; 
but BO far at least I cannot do it. 

“Male Greek statuary and the Phosdrus of Plato have had a great, 
though only confirmatory, influence on my feelings. My ideal is that of 
Theocritus XIII, wherein Hereules was bringing Ilylas to the perfect 
measure of a man. My first thought is the good of my friend, but, except 
for the good subjective influence of passion, I have failed utterly. 

“I am very tall, dark, rather strong, fond of games, though I do not 
excel, owing to short sight. I am English, though I have Prencli blood, 
whicli may account for an unreservedly passionate disposition. Though 
unlike other people, I am not in the least feminine, nor has anyone 
thought so to my knowledge. I can whistle easily and well. I am so 
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masculine that I cannot even conceive of passive sexual pleasure in 
women, much less in men. (That is one of the difficulties in boy-love.). 
My affections are inextricably bound up in the ideals of protection of one 
weaker than myself. In the earlier days, when sexuality was less con- 
scious, this was a great source of romantic feeling, the glamour of which 
is rather departing. I cannot understand love of adult males, much less 
if they are of lower class, and the idea of prostitution is nauseous to me. 

“I think I may say that I have the esthetic and moral sense very 
strongly ingrained. Indeed, they are largely synonymous with me. I 
have no dramatic aptitude, and, though I flatter myself that my taata is 
good in music, I have no knowledge of music. If I have a favorite color, 
it is a dark crimson or blue, of the nature of old stained glass. I derive 
great pleasure from all literary and pictorial art and arohiteotui’s; in- 
deed, art of all kinds. I have facility in writing personal lyrical verses 
it affords me relief. 

”1 think my inversion must be congenital, as the desire of contact 
with those boys I loved began before masturbation and has lasted through 
private and public resorts and into university life. Tire other sex does 
not attract me, but I am very fond of children, girls ns well as boys. 
(If there is sexuality in this, which I trust there is not, it is latent)." 

This statement is of interest because it may well lead us to suppose 
that the writer, who is of balanced mind and sound jrrdgment, possesses 
a confirmed homosexual outlook on life. While, however, it is the rule 
for the permanent direction of the sexual impulse to be decided by 
.the age of 20, that age is too early to permit us to speak positively, 
especially in a youth whose adolescent undifferentiated or homosexual 
impulses are fostered by university life. This proved to bo the case 
with T. D., wlio, though doubtless possessing a psychically anomalous 
strain, is yet predominantly masculine. On leaving the university his 
heterosexuality asserted itself normally. About six years after the 
earlier statement, he svrote that he had fallen in love. ‘T am on the 
eve of marrying a girl of nearly my own age. She has sympathy as 
well as knowledge in my fields of study; it was thus easier for me 
to explain my past, and I found that she could not understand the 
moral objections to homosexual practices. My own opinion always was 
that the moral objections were veiy considerable, but might hi some 
eases be Overcome. In any case I have entirely lost my sexual attraction 
toward: boys; though I am glad to say that the appreciation of their 
charm and grace remains. My instincts, therefore, have undergone a 
considerable change, hut the change is not entirely in the direction of 
normality. The instinct for sodomy in the proper sense of the word 
used to be unintelligible to me; since the object of attraction has be- 
come a woman this instinct is mixed with the normal in my desije, 
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Furtliei', an element ivliicli ninoh troubled me, as being most foreign 
to my ideal feelings, has not quite left me — the indecent and often 
scatologic curiosity about immature girls. I can only hope that tlie 
realization of the normal in marriage may Anally kill these painful 
aherrationa. I should add that the practice of masturbation has been 
abandoned.” 

Histoey XII. — Aged 24. Father and mother both living; the latter 
is of a better social standing than the father. He is much attaahed to 
his mother, and she gives him some sympathy. He has a brother -who 
ia normally attracted to women. He himself has never been attracted 
to women, and takes no interest in them nor in their society. 

At the age of 4 he A rst became conscious of an attraction for older 
males. From the ages of li and 19, at a large grammar-school, he had 
relationships with about one hundred hoys. Needless to add, he considers 
homosexLuality extremely common in schools. It was, however, the 
Oscar Wilde case which Arst opeued his eyes to the wide prevalence of 
homosexuality, and he considers that the publicity of that case has done 
much, if not to increase homosexuality, at all events to make it more 
conspicuous and outspoken. 

He is now attracted to youths about S or C years younger than 
himself; they must be good-looking. He has never perverted a boy not 
already inclined to homosexuality. lu his relationship he does not feel 
exclusively like a male or a female: sometimes one, sometimes the other. 
He is often liked, ha says, because of his masculine character. 

Ho is fully developed and healthy, well over middle lieiglit, inclined 
to he plump, with full face and small moustache. He smokes many 
cigarettes and cannot get on without them. Though his manners are very 
slightly if at all feminine, he acknowledges many feminine ways. He is 
fond of jewelry, until lately always wore a bangle, and likes women’s 
rings; he is very particular about Ane ties, and uses very delicate 
women’s handkerchiefs. He has always had a taste for music, and sings, 
lie has a special predilection for green; it is the predominant color in 
the decoration of his room, and everything green appeals to him. Ke 
Ands that the love of green (and also of violet and purple) is very wide- 
spread among his inverted friends. 

ilisiOEY XIII. — ^Artist, aged 34. “The earliest sex impression that 
I am conscious of,” he writes, “is at the age of 9 or 10 falling in love 
with a handsome hoy who must have been about two years my senior, 
I do not recollect ever having spoken to him, but my desire, so far aa I 
can recall, was that he should seize hold of and handle me, I have a 
distinct impression yet of liow pleasurable even physical pain or cruelty 
would have been at his hands. 'I have noticed that in young children 
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it is often diHicnlt to diircventiate the seKual emotions from what in 
the grown np would he definite ciruelty.) 

“It must have been at about this time that I discovered — entirely 
by myself — the not of masturbation. The pi-ocesa grew up quite natu- 
rally, though I cannot but think that the eooped-up life in a London 
street and a London school, with want of physical exercise, as well as 
want of landscape, color, and beautiful form, bad much to do with it. 
The tone of the school I was nt was singularly clean, but I question 
whether the vaunted cleanliness of tone of day-schools can compensate for 
the open Ufa and large discipline of an English public school. 

“How far the rather frequent masturbation between the ages of 10 
and 13 may liavo had to do with weakly health I do not know, but 
when I was 12 I was taken by my mother to a famous doctor. He made 
no inquiries of a sexual nature, but he advised that I should be sent 
away from London. He had a sentimental horror of violent games, etc., 
for hoys, and put aside various suggested public schools. Finally I was 
sent to a private school at the seaside. 

“The private school was clean and wholesome. The plunge into the 
sexual eooytus of the great piihlio school that followed was effectually 

sudden. In my day was a perfect stew of uncleanness. There was 

plenty of incontinence, not much cruelty, no end of dirty conversation, 
and a great deal of genuine affection, even, to heroism, shown among the 
boys in their relations to one another. All these things were treated by 
masters and boys alike as more or less unholy, witli the result that they 
were either sought after or flung aside, according to the sexual or 
emotional instinct of each. No attempt was made at discrimination. A 
kiss was as unclean ns the act of fellatio, and no one had any gauge or 
principle whatever on wliioli to guide tlie cravings of boyhood. 

"My first initiation into the mysteries of sex was at the hands of 
the dormitory servant, who showed mo his penis when he woke me in the 
mornings, and masturbated me when he gave me my hot bath on a 
Saturday night. This old reprobate of 45 committed the act of fellatio 
with most of the boys in turn as he went the dormitory rounds. For the 
older lads I cannot speak, but over us younger ones of 14 and 15 ho exer- 
cised a sort of unholy terror and fascination. Ho was very popular; wo 
came to him like doves to a snake. When I revisited my old school many 
years later he was occupying a very responsible position in the college 
ehapel, and I noticed that he wore that expression of sly reverence which 
I think I can now instantly detect when I see it in a man. 

"For the rest the dormitory was hoisterous and lewd, and there was 
a good deal of bullying, which pi-obably did little harm. My principal 
recollection now is of the filthy mystery of foul talk, that I neither oared 
for nor understood. What I really needed, like all the other boy.s, was a 
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little timely help over the sexual problems, but this we none of us got 
and each bad to work out his owa principle of conduct for bimaelf. It 
was a long, difficult, and wasteful process, and I cannot but believe that 
many of us failed in the endeavor. We bad come unprepared with any 
advice. The principle upon wMcli we were apparently trained was the 
repression of every instinct. My mother was ignorant from innooeiioe 
my father from indifference, and so between them I was sent out help- 
less. A mother incurs gi'eat responsibility in sending her child away un- 
iprepared. A parent should not seek to shift his responsibility upon the 
schoolmaster. Love alone should he the fount from which revelations 
should flow; the master, from the very nature of his position, cannot 
reveal. 

“An imminent breakdown in health — duo, it would now appear, to 
quite obvious causes — relieved me from the purgatory of the college 
dormitory, and I was removed to one of the private houses. These es- 
tablishments were considered more select and less ‘rough.’ The social at- 
mosphere was, however, perhaps more unwholesome, because more effemi- 
nate, and was full of noble young sucldings. The nominal head of the 
house under normal conditions might have been a real leader; as it was, 
‘tire real head of the house was a gilded young pariah, fairly low down 
in the school and full of hypocrisy and imnatural lusts. The hoy who 
occupied the cubicle next to mine was also a had case of sexual mis- 
direction, though he liad not the social distinction to make him quite so 
refined a terror. I had every opportunity of watching him until, two 
years later, he was fortunately asked to leave. He talked bawd from 
morning till night, got drunk on one or two occasions, masturbated con- 
stantly without concealment, had several of the younger hoys inter 
femora, though without evincing any care or affection for them, and gave 
one the impression of having been horn for a brothel. His one redeeming 
quality was an element of good nature: a characteristic one often finds 
among such as are selfish and iri’esponsihle. I have since been told that 
he has gone completely to the dogs. Whether this young cub’s sexual ia- 
stiiiots could have been turned or guided I do not know ; but in a rougher 
and simpler life than that of a public school, in a more open and less 
hypiooritical atmosphere, lie might, perhaps, have been licked into better 
shape. Hypocrisy is a vice, liowever, that schoolboys themselves are 
fortrmately free from. It comes later. The tone among the boys was 
franldy and violently unclean, though unclean not from instinct, but 
from want of direction and from repi-ession. 

“I have not a single happy recollection of this period of my school 
life. Yet out of this morass of misbegotten virtues I plucked my first 
blossom, of genuine affection. I call it a blossom because it never ripened 
even to flower. I had been given the extreme of filth to feed upon at 
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the outset, and now I found for myself the extreme of chastity. It will 
te a matter of lifelong regret to me that the love which was the lode- 
star of my seliool years was never fullilled or set upon a sound basis of 

comradeship. 

“When I was about 16% years old there came into the house a boy 
about two years younger than myself, and who became the absorbing 
thought of my school days. I do not remember a moment, from the time 
I first saw him to the time I left school, that I was not in love with him, 
and the affection was reciprocated, if somewhat reservedly. He was 
always a little ahead of me in books and scholarship, hut as our affection 
ripened we spent most of our sj)are time togetiier, and he received my 
advances much as a girl who is being wooed, a little mockingly, perhaps, 
but with real pleasure. He allowed me to fondle and caress him, but 
our intimacy never went further than a kiss, and about that even was 
the slur of shame; there was always a harrier between ns, and we 
never so much as whispered to one another concerning those things of 
which all the school obscenely talked. Any connection between our own 
emotions and the sexual morals of the school never occurred to us. In 
fact, we lived a dream-life of chastity that could not relate itself to anj 
human conditions. This was suddenly broken in upon. My friend was 
very beautiful and an object of attraction to others. That some of the 
elder boys had made offers of sexual, intercourse to him I knew, but to 
him, as to me, that was unspeakable wickedness. One day I heard that 
four or five of these suitors of his had mishandled him; they had, I be- 
lieve, taken off his trousers and attempted to masturbate him. The 
offense was probably horse play of an animal nature ; to me it seemed an 
unpardonable offense. The matter had been reported to tlie master by a 
servant, hut confirmatory evidence was needed before punishment could 
follow. I was torn asunder by passions I could not then analyze and in 
the end committed the greatest of schoolboy crimes, — ^I sneaked. The 
action under the circumstances was courageous, hut I was indiff'erent so 
long as the boy I loved judged me rightly. The result was that at the 
close of the term four or five of the senior boys were ‘asked to leave.’ 
The remaining brief period of my school life, which had previously been 
a living hell, became really happy. That this should have been brought 
about to the harm of four or live boys whose sin, after all, was hut a 
misdirected impulse for which the system was responsible, seems to me 
now all very wwong. Of the boys sent away, however, certainly three have 
made honorable careers. For my friend and I, we became more afraid 
of each other than before; as our affections increased, so our fear of 
them increased also. The friendship was too ethereal to live; hut even 
yet we still have a deep respect for one another. 
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“When at the age of 19 I left school I was allowed to knock about 
for a year before entering college. During this time I picked up a sexual 
experience that may or may not have been a valuable one. I certainly 
look back upon it now, with regret, if not with horror. My father had 
discovered, some months before this date, that I was in the habit of 
masturbating, and he gave me what he conceived to be the right counsel 
under the circumstances ; ‘If you do thi,s,’ he said, ‘you will never be 
able to use your penis with a woman. Therefore your best plan will 
be to go with a prostitute. Should you do this, however, you will prob- 
ably pick up a beastly disease. Therefore the safest way would be to do 
it abroad if you get the chance, for there the bouses are licensed.’ 
Having delivered himself of this advice he troubled himself no further in 
the matter, but left me to work out my own destiny. The great physi- 
cian, to whom I was taken about this time, also gave me bis advice on 
this point. ‘Masturbation,’ he .said, ‘is death. A number of young men 
come to me with the same story. I tell them they are killing themselves, 
and you will kill yourself, too.’ The doctor’s hope was apparently to 
frighten his young patients into what be conceived to bo natural condi- 
tions of life, and one went away from him with the impression that every 
sexual manifestation in one’s self was a physical infirmity, due to- one’s 
own moral weakness. It took me some time before I could make up my 
mind to follow my father’s advice, hut after a period of real moral agony 
I deliberately and entirely in cold blood acted upon it. I sought out a 

scarlet woman in the streets of and went home with her. Trom 

something she said to me I know that I gave Tier pleasure, and she asked 
me to come to her again. This I did twice, but without auy real pleasure. 
The whole thing was too sordid and soulless, and the man who cleoides 
to take an evil medioine regularly has first to make up his mind that he 
really needs it. 

“At about the same time I chanced to be, for a few months, in a 
German university town, and I determined, as I had the opportunity, to 
carry the parental advice to the logical conclusion. I tried a licensed 
bouse. The place was clean and decent, and the conditions, I take it, 
sncIi as one would normally find in any pn-operly regulated continental 
city; but to me tile whole thing appeared nnspeakahly horrible. It was 
p purely commercial transaction, and it liad not even the redeeming 
element of risk to one’s self, or of offense against a social or disciplinary 
code. I came away feeling that I had tonched bottom in my sexual ex- 
periences, and I understood what it was that Faust saw when the red 
mouse sprang from the mouth of the witch in the Walpurgis dance. 

'‘These were the only occasions upon which I have had sexual inter- 
course with women. Looking hack to them now, they appear to me to 
have been almost inevitable; but if I had my life over again I would 
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phiin them as I woiTld a le thal draught. I believe I came out of the fire 
unsoathed; probably, indeed, it did me good, in the sense that it made it 
possible for me to look deeper into life; though to what extent seeing 
the torments of the damned makes ua do this, perhaps only a Dante 
could tell. To gain knowledge at the expense of the shame and misery 
of others I hold to be fundamentally wrong and immoral, 'ViT.mt is to 
me, however, the chief and bitterest thought is that I flung away the 
first spring of manhood where I got no love in return. His virginity is, 
or should be, as glorious and sacred n possession to a youth as to a 
maiden; to he guarded jealously; to be given only at the call of love, 
to one who loves him — ^be it comrade, mistress, or wife — and whom he 
oan love in return. 

“The full university life into whieb I now entered at the age of 20 
brought with it a flood of new ideas, feelings and sensations. The friend- 
ships I made there will always remain the central ones in my life. Up 
to my last term at college at the age of 24 I still wore my chain-mail of 
artificial chastity; hnt then a change gradually set in, and I began to 
understand the relationship of the physical phenomena of sex to its 
intellectual and imaginative manifestations. (I was not destined to fully 
realize this for some years and then exclusively through and out of my 
OTO personal experience.) It was the study of 'Walt Whitman's Leaves 
'of Grass that first brought me light upon this question. Hitherto I had 
kept the two things locked up, as it were, in two separate air-tight com- 
partments, — my friendships in one, my sex instincts in another, — to be 
kept under and repressed by the public-school code as I conceived it. 

"It is needless to say that I was continually troubled by the cus- 
tomary sex phenomena: erotic dreams, loss of semen, troublesome erec- 
tions at night, etc, Tliese I repressed as best I could, by habitual mas- 
turbation and by the regiilar diet and exercise which academic life made 
possible. At one time, for the period of a year I should say, I tried to 
overcome the desire for masturbation by gradual stages, on the principle 
of the drunkard’s cure by which he took every day less tipple by the 
insertion of one pebble more in his bottle. I marked on my calendar 
the erotic dreams and the nights on which I masturbated, and sought 
gradually to extend the intervening periods, Six weeks, however, was 
the longest time for which I was able to abstain.” 

A few years later the writer of this communication formed an inti- 
mate relationship (in which he did not make the first advances) with a 
youth, some years younger than himself and of lower social class, whose 
development he was able to assist. ■ "But for my part,” he remarks, “I 
owe him as much as I gave him, for his love lighted up the gold of affec- 
tion that was in me and consumed the dross. It was from him that I 
first learned that there was no such thing as a hard-and-fast line be- 
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tween the physical and the spiritual in friendship.” This relationship 
lasted for some years, when the young man married; its effl'eets are de- 
sorihed as very benefioial to both parties; all the sexual troubles van- 
ished, toegtlier with the desire to masturbate. “Everything in life began 
to sing with joy, and what little of real creative work I may have done 
I attribute largely to the power of work that was horn in me during 
those years.” 

History XIV. — Scotchman, aged 38. His paternal ancestors were 
normal, so far as he knows. His mother belonged to a very eccentric old 
Celtie family. Soon after 6 he became so enamored of a young shepherd 
that the hoy had to be sent away. He practised masturbation many 
years before the age of puberty, and attaches importance to this as a 
factor in the evolution of his homosexual life. 

He has had orotio dreams rarely about men, about women more fre- 
quently. While indifferent to women, he has no repulsion toward them. 
He has had connection with women two or three times, but without ex- 
periencing the same passionate emotions as with men. 

.He would like a son, but he has never been able to get up the neces- 
sary amount of passion to lead to marriage. 

Ho has always liad a sentimental and Platonic affection for men. 
Of late years he has formed two friendships with adults of an affectionate 
and also erotic character. He cares little for anything beyond mutual 
masturbation and kissing; what ho desires is the love of the male. 

In appearance there is nothing abnormal about him except an air 
of youth. He is vigorous hotli in body and mind, and has enormous 
power of resisting fatigue. He is an excellent man of business. Is a 
patient student. He see.s no harm in his homosexual passions. He is 
averse to promiscuity. liis ideal is a permanent union which includes 
sexual relations. 

History XV. — ^T. S., artist, aged 32, “I was born in England. My 
father was a Jew, the first to marry out of his family and to marray a 
Christian. My great-grandparents were cousins; he was a German and 
she was a Dane. My grandparents were also cousins; he was a Swede 
and she was a Dane. 

“My maternal grandfather was an English Protestant, and my 
maternal grandmother was Irish, f.anatically Homan Catholic, and a 
very eccentric woman. 

“In my father’s family there have been many members of note. In 
my mother’s family there were many renowned lawyers. 

“My father had an elder brother who was homosexual. He was 
already, at 31 years of age, a prominent author, when he died of con- 
sumption. I have also a second cousin on my father’s aide who is a 
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very good tenor; he is also homosexual. In my mother's family I know 
of nothing abnormal. 

“In neither family is there or has there been, any insanity, but. 
rather an overwealth of brain. 

“My parents were an ideally happy eoupla. They were engaged 
after knowing each other six days, and after being separated three 
months they married. They were married thirty-five years without a 
quarrel. I have a brother three years older, born a year after their 
marriage, and a sister seven years younger. 

“My brother takes after his father in appearance. He is a great 
lover of women and much spoiled by them. He is quite normal and 
abstemious. 

“My sister is a very womanly woman. As a girl she disapproved 
very much of girl friendships and always confided in her mother. 
At 13 years of age she met the man she is now married to. They waited 
ten years before marrying and are now an ideally happy couple. My 
sister is perfectly normal and very abstemious. 

“I lived my first ten years in England, eighteen years in Sweden,, 
two years in Denmark, two years in Bavaria, Austria, and Italy, and 
am now living in Berlin. I consider myself English. I am mentally 
a man, but all my physical feelings and desires are those of a woman. 

"I am middle height and very slight. Weigh 106 English pounds,, 
without clothes. My hands and feet are small and well-shaped. Head 
of normal size. Features small. Eyes green. Have worn glasses sinaei 
I was 7 years old. Complexion fair. Appearance not Jewish, The akin 
of my body is very white, without blemish. Very little hair on my face., 
Hair on head and abdomen luxuriant. No hair whatever on stomach 
and chest. Color of hair aubnrn everywhere except below navel, that 
black. (My father’s, mother’s, and brother’s hair was brown. My sis- 
ter has auburn hair, and so had the aforementioned luicle. ) My breasts, 
are slightly round; my hips are normal. I do not gesticulate mueb. 
From my material self it would be difficult to draw the eonolusion that 
I was homosexual. My sexual organa are normal. 

“My disposition is apparently bright, but in reality melanoholy. 
Have very little love for human nature, but have a partiality for the 
British and Jewish races. Hate business, politics, sports, and society. 
Love music, art, literature, and nature. Deep interest in mysticism. 
Am clairvoyant. .Have been used many times as a medium. Lead twa 
separate lives, an outer and inner psychic life. Am a fatalist and a 
tlieosophist. Profound belief in reincarnation, always have had, be- 
cause when I was a little child I could ‘remember’ so much. Have 
an excellent memory, dating back to my third year. Have always 
been too self-analytical. Have from my earliest childhood felt myself 
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an alien. Am very senaitivej physically and psychically. Have no -wish 
to wear woman’s clothing or do woman’s work. As to clothes for myself 
I prefer hlack and not mnoh. jewelry. 

“I could only love a perfectly manly man from 21 to 40 years of 
age. He must be physically beautiful and well made. Size of sexia] 
organs plays no part. The muscles must be developed and the hands, 
must be especially well shaped. Hands are my fetish. (I could never 
love anyone with ugly hands. ) He must have no odor issuing from his 
body (though I do not dislike faint perfume when clothed), and, above 
all, never have a bad breath. He must be intelligent, love music, art, 
literature, and nature. He must be refined and cultured and have been 
about the world. He must have simplicity in behavior, dress, and man- 
ner, and, above all, be clean-bodied as clean-minded. Cynicism I cannot 
stand. (Here I may state I once owned a St. Bernard dog which 
reminded me much of my ideal. He rvas always sedate, always loving, 
and faithful; generally quiet. He only got excited when out in tlie ele- 
ments.) I have not been able to get on with people who have no sense 
of humor, Hrom my hirth I was physically weak. First I suffered from 
eczema. Being born with a double squint, I was. operated on at 2% 
and again at SVj years of age, with excellent result. From 4 to 12 
years of age I had convulsions (often), and all the illnesses of childhood. 
At the ago of 12^i years I took scarlet fever, followed by a weak heart, 
which grew stronger after a year, and Bright’s disease, which lasted 
lifteen years with hardly a break. This illness had its wonted effect of 
produeing melanoliolia and upsetting the whole nervous system, 
Bright’s disease stopped suddenly but was followed, by a succession of 
illnesses. Then I had neuritis very badly. I then removed to Bavaria, 
aud to regain nervous strength I was treated by Freud’s psychoanalytical 
method, with great success. I had a very bad relapse, as my brother, 
who had just heard I was homosexual, came to visit me and threatened 
to have me put under guardians, if my father should die. It took me 
weeks to recover from the shock. We broke off all intercourse and 
though my brother has been several times in the same town where I 
have been, we remain strangers. At this time my f atlvcr . died suddenly 
Last spring four suicides of friends in so many weeks had a very bad 
effect on my nerves. I am now in Berlin in better spirits, bub the 
cramp continues badly at times. 

“To tbis I must add that since my fourteenth year, independent of 
any illness, I have suffered mentally and physically from menstrual 
pains recurring every twenty-eight days and lasting from six to eight 
days. That these were the equivalent pains to a woman’s menstruation 
periods I could get no doctor to admit till I was treated for a length 
of time by a Gorman, nerve specialist. 
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“The physical paina begin abruptly. Sudden congestions of blood 
in the brain and in the abdomen. Sudden perspirations, heat and cold. 
Great nervous pains in the small of the back, also in the nerve-centera 
of abdomen and stomach. Sharp, shooting pains in the breasts and 
especially the nipples. Sudden toothache which stops as suddenly. The 
skin bseoiues darker, sometimes mottled. I have the whole time a 
taste of blood in my mouth and often everything I eat tastes of hlood. 

I have great difficulty at that time in eating meat. Physical longings 
for erotic adventure, counterbalanced by mental nausea at tbe bare idea. 

“The mental symptoms are: sudden feeling of deep depression, 
suicidal tendeneies, alternating with sudden inexplicable lightheartedness. 
Capriciousness and great di,ssatisfaetion with myself aiid life generally. 
Horror at iny orvu incompleteness of sex and sudden fits of hatred 
toward women and a great longing to be loved by men. This condition 
changes slowly back to the normal one. It takes several days for mo 
to lose my pliysical weakness owing to it. 

“Physically I was developed at 16 years of age. Mentally I was de- 
veloped at a very early age, but I kept iny inner life quite dark, always 
playing the innoceut. Nobody at homo believed me to know any- 
thing about life, They were at times very surprised when I fell 
out of the rOle I liad planned for m3'sclf. Up till I was 17 years of 
age nothing to do with other people’s morals was ever discussed before 
me. I looked so pure, and do now, that people are always careful in 
front of me. My father never discussed siicli things with me. From 
my earliest childhood I loved men dearly, though I was always at 
daggers drawn with my father and brother. I worshipped my mother 
then, as I do now. M.y sister and I did not at all get on as children, 
though we are the best of friends now. She and her husband as well 
as my mother have been kindness itself ever since thc,y knew of my 
condition. Not till I was over 30 years did I meet a man I loved as 
well as my mother, and he is heterosexual. I must have loved my 
father and brother at first, hut continual conflicts, incompatible tem- 
peraments and mutual mi.sunderstandinga and want of sympathy made 
life at home horrible. I must admit from my earliest childhood I had 
a certain contempt for my father and brother because I found them so 
materialistic. I had all my childhood rows with my brother. My 
father took his part, my mother mine. After I had recovered from my 
father’s siiddeu death (my first words were after reading the letter: 
‘Thank God it isn’t mother!’) I fdt a great relief, but it took a long 
time for me to grasp that I was really free. 

"I have always liked women’s society and, as a youth, I was very 
fond of gossip, which I by no means am now. I have many women 
friends, more than men friends. These women friends are all hetero- 
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■sexual except one. I very often like elderly rromen; I suppose I see 
mother in such -wonieii. A woman never could make me bluahj but a 
man I admired could easily. 

"I -vvas 23 years of age 'vvhen a married woman of good family 
asked me to come and spend the night with her. I -went, and though 
she was beautifully built, cleanly, and though her garments and apart- 
ments wei’e of the utmost good taste, I did not have any erection. On 
the other hand, I felt myself to he most unclean and bathed three ti-mes 
each of the following three days. Since tlien I have never tried to have 
sexual intercourse with women. 

“In Copenhagen I tried to excite my feelings with every class of 
woman, in vain. I suppose it is that my nature is so like woman’s 
that there can be no reaction. With men I am often very shy and 
nervous, tongue-tied, and my hands perspire. Never so -with women, 

“As a child I loved men and used to fall desperately in love "with 
some who came to the house. I would, when no one was there, kiss 
their hats, or gloves, or oven their sticks. 

“I can rememher, when I was about 8 years, how I fell in love 
with a very good-looking 2G-year-old German. He had very curly hair 
and his hands were very beautiful. He was vei'y fond of me and I used 
to call him ‘my Boy.’ Wlieii visiting us lie often used to ‘tuck me in’ 
after the nurse had gone down. He always had sweets or something 
for me. I can remember how I used to fling my arms round his neck 
and cover his face with kisses. I would then draw liis head do-wn on 
my pillow and he would tcU, me fairy-tales and I would go off to sleep 
q'uite happy. 

■“At 7 years of age, while staying in the country, a very good- 
looking groom, about 25 years of age, misbehaved himself with me. 1 
often used to visit him in the stables, as this man had a strange 
attraction for me. One day he tickled me. While doing so he pro- 
duced my penis and also his own, which was in full erection. He tried 
in every way to excite my feelings, in vain. For him the occasion ter- 
minated in an ejaculation. He forbade me to tell anyone, and I did not 
do so, but tried to And out all I could on the subject, with little or 
no result. Prom that day I liated the groom and I felt a sort of guilt, 
as if I had ‘lost something.’ Not till I was 12 years did I understand. 

“Hroin my earliest childhood I had one ideal of a man. Ifrom 
that ideal I have never swerved. At the age of 30 I found a friend who, 
though quite heterosexual, has, without giving me any sexual inter- 
course, given me the love T. have always needed. He has, been for the 
last couple of years a second mother, father, sister, brother, and lover. 
Through him I have regained my healtli, my love of nature, and lie has 
.helped to deaden my hatred toward human nature and my bitterness. 
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^ better friend I never wish, to find. It has made up for all tlie yeara 
of mental and physical suffering. One strange thing is that the feeling 
is mutual. He has had a tragic life, for his wife, whom he loved beyond 
everything, died under very sad circumstances. Ho says I am the best 
male friend he has ever had. While with him, much of the lower nature 
in me was stamped out. I shall always look upon him as the turning 
point in my life. I think he wrought some of his finest influenoe through 
his music. He played Beethoven and Wagner for me for a couple of 
hours every day for months, and thus opened up a new world tO' me. 

. . He is six years older than I am. 

"At 10 years of ago we moved to Sweden, a country I hated from 
first to last. About tliis time I began to notice that there was some- 
thing strange about myself. I felt myself an alien, and have done so 
ever since. An event of importance in my life was, I feel sure, whesn. 
my father’s sister tried to take away my mother’s character. It was 
done in jealousy and spite, and my aunt had to beg my parents’ pardon. 
Outwardly the affair was patched up; hut I feel sure my father never 
really forgave his sister. Jews never forgive. 

"This event awoke in. me a great hatred toward women, and it 
was many years before I could at all control it. 

"At the age of 14 I was much with a good-looking, musical Ameri- 
can, a year older than myself. One day, while romping, very much the 
same thing occurred as with the groom. I still had no sexual feelings. 
We remained good friends. I often wished to kiss him. After the first 
time he would not allow it. He was very much liked among the oflioers 
and so-called high society men, and had always much money. About 
ten years later I heard he used to accept money after intimate inter- 
course with those society men. 

"During my fifteenth year I had great longing for sexual inter- 
course with men. At this time the first signs of hair were to be seen 
on my abdomen. 

“At the age of 16 a gardener, a married man with family, initiated 
me into mutual self-abuse. He lived in the hack house of the apartment 
house we then inhabited. He was about 40 years of age, an ugly hut 
nrascuJarly developed man. These practices took place in the cellar, to 
which there were three entrances. I never allowed him to kiss me and 
the sight of liia children always awoke in me a great feeling of nausea. 
That was the natural reaction of a had conscience. Bor the man him- 
self I had the utmost contempt. This man told me of several parks and 
pissoirs where men met, and I went to these places now and again for 
erotic adventure. 

“1 must here relate that at the age of 16 my mother warned me 
against self-abuse. It had the opposite effect, made me curious, so 1 
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began at once. I have continued ever since, at least once a day. (I have 
never bad an involuntary eniisaion in my whole life.) Between 17 and 
22 it became necessary for me to do so several times a day. Workinw 
at art, painting, and above all music and beauty have a strong influence 
over me and set my erotic longings in violent motion. 1 have never 
found this do me any harm. Abstinence, on the other hand, has a very 
harmful effeet on me, upsetting the whole nervous and physical system 
I often find that there is a something very much wanting in self-abuse; 
the commingling of two humnn bodies who are mentally as well as 
physically in sympathy gives an electrical s.ntisfaotion which quiets the 
whole nervous system. That at least has been my experience. 

“The gardener left and moved to the country. I then sometiniBa 
visited pisscirs QV, as they are often called, 'panoramas’ (because they 
are round and one see.s much there). What I saw in the parks during 
the long summer nights was quite a revelation. During the summer, 
when the husbands had sent their families in the country, many of them 
led a very indiscreet life. What I saw the first summer killed all the 
respeot I bad for elderly people. I had always connected marriage and 
gi’ay hairs with virtue and morals ; then I learnt othenvise. I must say 
I heeaine about this time a sensual piff. I knew how dangerous these 
places were on account of the police and blackmailers, but that gave the 
hunt a double zest. At this time I led a double life and was always 
watching' and analyzing myself. I had to do with heaps of men of 
all classes. I wa.s often offered money, but that I would on no condi- 
tion accept. To pay or to be paid kills every sort of erotic feeling in 
me and always lias done so. I once wished to experiment with myself. 
I was offered a small sum of money by a former sohoolniaster. I 
accepted this just to see how it would affect me. The next moment 1 
threw the money as far away as possible. Tlien I saw I had none of 
the prostitute nature in me. I was simply overwhelmed with sensuality. 
I considered I was a criminal ajid wished to see in how many ways my 
nature had the criminal instinct. I wanted to see if I could become a 
thief. I stole a silver button in a shop where antiquities were sold, but 
I went to the shop the same day again and returned the button, without 
the people knowing. I found I could not become a thief. Then the 
question came. ViTvy had I felt a criminal since my seventh year ? Was 
it my fault? If not, whose fault was it? Not till I studied Trend’s 
psychoanalytical system did I get a clear insight into my own character. 

“When 1 was 20 years of age I met a gentleman one night in a 
heavy anow-atorni. We walked and talked and understood each other. 
He belonged to one of Sweden’s first aristoerntio families. lie was 
extremely refined. He asked me to his rooms. We undressed and lay 
down. He had a very heautilnl head and a still more beautiful body 
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I think that all, my erotic faelinga were nnmhed by looking at his 
beautiful body. , To me anything sensual would have been sacrilege, I 
thought, and I can remember the feeling of aw© which came over me, , 
He was then; 20 years of age, but his hair was quite white. Hirst he ' 
did not understand, and then he was very gentle to me. I kept perfectly 
chaste lor three whole months after the sight of his body. We saw 

each other often. Eight years later we met for the last time. He 

suffered mucli from melancholia. At that time I prevented him from 
conunitting suicide. This winter, however, he shot himself. 

“At the age of 22 my sister introduced me to a charming, intelli- 
gent and refined, half-English, half-Swedish painten We ‘recognized’ 
each other at once, though we had never seen each other hefore, and 

even knew each other’s chavaetera to the smallest traits, My parents 

liked him better than any friend 1 had ever had. My sister and he 
were from the first like sister and brother. The first evening in my 
home he and I kissed each other. The women were mad about him. 
Eater I found many men were too. I was three weeks his senior. He 
had Ills own rooms. I have never felt any such wonderful harmony as 
when our naked bodies mingled. It was like floating in ether. With 
him it was the only time I had been, active in fellatio. We were much 
together, tbougli not much physically, for he had many love affairs with 
women, Wliat I loved was the way he would cut off all advances of 
men, I was his ‘little brother’ and so he calls me to this day. He is 
now manned in America, and the father of a pretty little daughter. Wo 
are the best of friends to tins day. 

“The two years in Copenhagen were some of the happiest I have 
spent, though nearly the whole time I was in physical pain. In Anstida 
I found, among the Tyrolese jreasants, that the .Englishmen, wdio come 
there in winter for sports and in the summer for mountain climbing, 
have demoralized the young male peasants with money. Homosexual 
intercourse is easy to get if you are willing to pay thei price, — larger 
in season, less, out of season. 

“In Italy it is merely a question of money or passion, but every' 
thing in love there is quite transient. 

“In Bavaria I found the love and peace ‘whioli passeth all under- 
standing.’ This love and friendship without anything of a physically 
intimate nature brought me back from the ‘deep black gulf’ to which 
I was swiftly floating. When I met my friend I was nearly at the end 
of my tether. What bis love and friendship has done for me, together 
with Ereud’s psychoanalytical system, nobody will ever know. 

“Since being in Berlin, a town I like very much, a new life has 
opened for me, a life where one lives as one likes if one does not have to 
do with young boys. Here are homosexual baths, pensions, restaurants, 
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and hoteiS, wnere you can go with one of your own sex at a certain 
fee per hour. Berlin is a revelation. But since being here I find the 
physical erotic side of my nature is little excited. I suppose it is the 
old story of ‘forbidden fruit.’ 

“My parents kept a very hospitable home. The last two years in 
Sweden I was never at home. I hated society and knew much too much 
about the private histories of those who came toi my home. They all 
belonged to the highest society. The highest society and the lowest are 
very much alike. Of course my parents knew nothing about these people. 
Wlien I told my mother a great deal of private history of people who 
came to our housOj she was thunderstruck and could at last under' 
stand my contempt for so-ealled good society. I have visited in later 
years only in artistic and theatrical circles; I consider that class 
of people more natural than the other class and much more kind-hearted. 

“My life has quite another side, the mystic side: But that would 
he a much longer story than this. Suffice it to say, I am of a highly 
sensitive nature, gifted Avith second sight.” [A detailed record of the 
subject’s visions, premonitions of death of acquaintances, etc., has been 
furnished by him.] 

“I tried on four occasions to commit suicide, hut I now see there 
is nothing to be gained by doing so. 

“Tavo years ago I told my parents about my sexual condition. It 
was a frightful blow to them. My father had the oiroumstanoes ex- 
plained to him; he never understood the matter and never discussed it 
with me. Had I told him earlier I feel quite certain that, with his 
despotic nature, he would have put mo in a madhouse. My mother 
and sister have treated me very kindly always. My brother has dis- 
OAvned me.” 

Histout XVI. — Irish, aged 36; knows of nothing unusual in, his an- 
cestry. His tastes are masculine in every respect. He is strong, healthy, 
and fond of exercises and sports. The sexual instincts arc abnormally 
developed; lie confesses to an, enormous appetite for almost every- 
thing, — food, drink, smoking, and all the good things of life. 

At about the age of 14 he practised masturbation Avith other hoys 
of the same age, and also had much pleasure in being in bed with an 
uncle with Avliom the same thing Avas practised. Later on he practised 
masturbation AA'ith every hoy or man with Avhom he Avas on terms of 
intimacy; to haA’'e been in bed vrith anyone AA’ithout anything of the 
sort taking place Avould have made sleep impossible, and rendered him 
utterly Avretched. His erotic dreams at first were ooneeraed with women, 
hut more recently they are usually of young men, and very rarely of 
Avomen. He is mostly indifferent to Avomen, ns also they have ahvays 
been to him. Although good-looking, strong, and masculine, he has never. 
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IcaoTVil £i woflian to lio in love "witli Mm. When about the age of IS lie 
imagined, he "was in love with a girl; and he had often, between the ages 
of 20 to SO, cohabited, with prostitutes. He remembers on one occasion, 
many years ago, having connection with a woman seven or eight times 
in one night, and then having to masturbate at noon the next day. He 
is unmarried, and thinks it is. unlikely that he ever will mari'y, hut ho 
adds that if a healthy, handsome, and intelligent woman fell in love 
with him he might change his mind, as it would be lonely to be old and 
alone, and lie would like to have children. 

He is never attracted to men older than himself, and prefers youths 
between the ages of 18 and 25. They may be of any class, but he does 
not like common people, and is not attached to uniforms or liveries. The 
requisite attractions are an intelligent eye, a voluptuous mouth, and 
“intelligent teeth.” “If Aloibiades himself tried to woo me,” he says, 
“and had had teeth, his labor would be in vain.” He lias sometimes been 
the active participant in pedioatio, and has tried the passive rQle out of 
curiosity, but prefers fellatio 

He does not consider that he is doing anytlung wrong, and regards 
his acts as quite natural. His only regret is the absorbing nature of his 
passions, wliioh obtrude themselves in season and out of season, seldom 
or never leaving him quiet, and sometimes making his life a hell. Yet 
he doubts whether he would change himself, even if he had the power. 

HiSTOnr XVII. — ^Age 25 ; is employed in an ordinary workshop, and 
lives in the hack alley of a large town in, which he was bom and bred, 
fair, slight, and refined in appearance. The sexual organs are normal 
and well developed, and the sexual passions strong. His mother is a big 
mascnlhie woman, and lie is muck attached to her. father is slight and 
weakly. He has .seven brothers and one sister. Homosexual desires 
began at an early age, though he does not seem to have eome under any 
perverse influences. He is not inclined to masturbation. Erotic dreams 
are always of males. He declares he never cared for any woman except 
his mother, and that he could not endure to sleep with a woman. 

He says he generally falls in love with a man at first sight — as a, 
rule, some one older than himself and of higher class — and longs to sleep 
and he with him. In one case he fell in love with a man twice Ms own 
age, and would not rest until he had won his affection. He does not 
much care what form the sexual relation takes. He is sensitive and femi- 
nine by nature, gentle, and affectionate. He is neat and orderly in his 
habits, and fond of housework; helps his mother in washing, etc. He 
appears to think that male attachments are perfectly natural. 

History XVIII. — ^Englishman, horn in Paris; aged 26; an actor. 
He belongs to an old English family; his father, so far as he is aware, 
had no homosexual inclinations, nor had any of his ancestors on the 
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paternal side; Taut lie believes that his motlier’s family, and especially 
a maternal nnele wbo had a strong feeling for beauty of form, were more 
akin to Min in this respect. 

His earliest leeolleetions show an attraction for males. At chil- 
dren’s parties he incurred hia fathei‘’s anger by kissing other small boya 
and his feelings grew in intensity with years. He has never practised 
self-abuse, and. seldom had erotic dreams; when they do occur they are 
about males. 

His physical feeling for women is one of absolute indifference. He 
admires beautiful women in the same way as one admires beautiful 
scenery. At the same time he likes to talk with clever women, and has 
formed many friendships with frank, pure, and cultivated ISnglish girls, 
for whom he has the utmost admiration and respect. Marriage is 
impossible, because physical pleasure with women is impossible; he has 
tried, but cannot obtain, the slightest sexual feeling or excitement. 

He especially admires youths (though they must not be immature) 
from 10 or 17 to aborrt 25. The type which phy.sieally appeals to him 
most, and to wliieh he appeals, is fair, smooth-skinned, gentle, rather 
girlish and effeminate, with the effeminacy of the ingimie, not the 
cQooUe. His favorite to attract him must be submissive and womanly; 
he likes to be the man and the master. On this point he adds: “The 
great passion of my life is an exception, and stands on an utterly 
different level. It realizes an ideal of marriage in which neither is mas- 
ter, but both share a joint empire, and in which tryanny would be equally 
painful to both. But tliis friendship and love is for an equal, a year 
younger than myself, and does not preclude other and less creditable 
liaisons, physical constancy being impossible to men of our caliber.” 

Pedioatio is the satisfaction he prefers, provided he takes the active, 
never the passive, rOle. He is handsome, with broad shoulders, good 
figure, and somewhat classic type of face, with fine blue eyes. He likes 
boating and skating, though not cricket or football, and is usually ready 
for fun, hut has, at the same time, a taste for reading. 

He has no moral feelings on these matters; he regards them as out- 
side ethics, mere matter's of temperament and social feeling. If England 
were underpopulated ho thinks he might possibly feel some slight pangs 
of remorse; but, as tilings are, be feels that in prostituting males rather 
than females he is doing a meritorious action. 

Histobx XIX. — T. H. His history is given in liis own words. 

“Erom the time of my earliest imaginings I have always been 
attached by strength in men and often thought about being carried off 
by big wairiors and living with them in caves and elsewhere. When 
about 7 a young man used to show me his penis and handle mine 
occasionally. At private boarding school masturbation was fairly fre- 
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quent and I suppose I was initiated about 12 or 13. Aftei- leaving I 
ooeasionally indulged, but nothing happened until I was about 20, except 
that I was often attracted by strong, well-built young men of good 
character; a man. who was not honest and good-hearted had no attrac- 
tion. At 20 I was much attached to a young man of my own age. 
He was engaged. This did not prevent him on one occasion endeavoring 
playfnlly and with his brother to obtain access to my person. I suc- 
cessfully resisted, although if he only had been present I should not have 
done so, hut welcomed the attempt, and I have often regretted I did not 
Jet him know this. But I had a dim idea that my penis was somewhat 
undeveloped and this made me shy. Circumstances separated us. 
About two years later I was crossing the Channel when I engaged in 
conversation with a man about eight years older, who was one of our 
travelling party. I tliink the attraction was a case of love at sight, cer- 
tainly on my side. A few nights later he had so arranged that we 
shared a bedroom, and he very soon came over to me and tenderly 
handled my person. I reciprocated and I look back all these years to 
that night with pleasure and no 'feeling of sliame. On one occasion, 
about this time, I happened to he sleeping with another young fellow 
(an office mate) on a holiday, when I awoke and found him handling 
ray penis caressingly. I gently removed his hand and turned over. I 
thought none the less of him, but my body seemed to belong only to 
myself and the friend I loved. He was not an urning, I am sure, hut 
we were often together and I much entered into his interests and felt 
infinite satisfaction with life, made good progress and many friendsi 
Our physical intimacy was repeated, he taking the active part in inter- 
crural contact. Then he married very happily. Our friendship remains, 
but eimcumstances prevent our often meeting, and there is no longer 
desire on either part. 

“For some years I was rather lonely in spite of friends. I was 
somewhat attracted to another man, but his superior social position was 
a defect to me. Then when about 28 I came iir contact with a young 
man of 24, of the artisan class, hut superior in ideals and- intelligence to 
most men. I loved him at firat glance and to this day. At first it was 
just friendship, hut soon his form, voice, and thoughts entered into my 
very soul by day and night. I longed always to he near him, to see him 
progress and help liim if I could, I would joyfully have given up home, 
friends, and income, and followed him to the end of the world, preferably 
an island where we two might at least be the only white men. He 
seemed to embody all I longed for' in the way of knowledge of nature, 
of strength, of practical ability, and the desire to imitate him in these 
things widened and strengthened my character. Tlie first time I slept 
with him I could only euinmon courage to put my arm oven his chest. 
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but I oould not sleep for unsatisfied desire, and the unrelieved erection 
caused a dull pain on the morrow. I had always disliked conversation 
that might he regarded as hordering on the obscene, and consequently 
was very ignorant on most matters; it pained me even to hear him 
laugh at such remarks. I think if ha had been intimate with m© I 
should have not conversed much on snch topics, but now I felt pleasure 
in such things with him as they expressed intimacy. I dreamed about 
him and was never really haijpy in his absence; the greatest joy would 
have been to have slept in his arms; the hairiness of bis legs and arms 
were also most fascinating. Perhaps a year later, we were again at night 
together, and this time I by degrees felt his private organs, but he was 
cold and I felt a little unsatisfied. I wanted to be hugged* This hap- 
pened once more, and then on a later oeeasion,^ — not that it afforded me 

much gratification, but because I wanted to stimulate him to ardor, 

1 attempted masturbation. This aroused his disgust and I was conse- 
quently dismayed. He told me I ought to marry and, although I knew 
his love was all I wanted, I did not feel hut what I could make a woman 
happy. The constant unrelieved erections which took place when I saw 
my friend adopt a graceful attitude caused pain at the bottom of my 
back, and I consulted two specialists, who also advised marriage. I did 
not tell them I was an ‘invert,' for I hardly knew it was a recognized 
thing, but I did tell them something of what had taken place, and they 
made ne.xt to no comment, but implied it was frequent. My friend now 
felt repulsion toward me, but did not express liinnself, and as other 
cireumstanees then cait.sed a barrier between us to a certain extent, 1 
did not realize the true reason of his coldness. But I felt utterly 
miserable. \Vlien I met a noble woman whom I had long known I asked 
her to be my wife and she consented. Altliough I told her very soon, 
and long before our marriage, of my limitations as a husband and of nay 
continued longing for my friend, I feel now I did a great wrong, and 1 
cannot understand why I was not more conscious of this at the time; 
that I rvas to a certain extent deceiving her relations was inevitable. I 
had expected to devote my life in making her happy^ but I soon found 
that the true reason of my fi-iond’s apparent unfaithfulness was my 
own action, combined with a feeling on his part that it was as well that 
our affection should cease even at the cost of misunderstanding. Since 
then, tliree years ago, I have not had a happy day or night, and am. 
therefore quite unable to promote happiness in others. "Without my 
friend, I can find no satisfaction with wife, child, or home. Life has 
become almost unbearable. Often I have seriously thought of oommit- 
ting suicide, only to postpone it to a time which would he less cruelly 
inopportune to others. I see my friend {now married) almost daily, 
and suffer tortures at seeing others nearer to him. than myself. No 
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explanation seems possiMe, as the whole idea of inversion is so repugnant 
to him, and being an honorable man lie would feel marital ties pre- 
clude my warmth of affection. But all the longing of my life seems 
to bo culminating in a driving force which will carry me to the male 
prostitute or to death. I can concentrate my mind on nothing else, and 
consequently have become inefficient in work and have no heart for play. 

I know if my longings could be occasionally satisfied I should imme- 
diately recover, but my fear is that if I killed myself those who knew me 
in happier days would only be confirmed in the impression of my degen- 
eracy and would feel iny instincts had caused it, whereas it is the 
denial and starvation of them which wonld have brought about the 
result. I know now by experience of self and others that my disposition 
is congenital and that 1 have been rendered nnliappy myself and a 
cause of unhappiness to others by the too late knowledge of myself. 
The example of my former friend who married misled me to tliink I too 
could marry and make a happy home; so that when the man I loved 
advised me I resolved to do so, as I would have done almost anything 
else he suggested. If I could have withdrawn from the engagement 
without ernbarTassment to the devoted woman who became my wife 1 
would have done so, if she gave me the opportunity. Nothing in my 
married state has brought me pleasure and I often wish my wife would 
cease to love me so that we might separate. But she would be heart- 
broken at the suggestion and I feel driven to attempt to relieve iny 
feelings even in a way that has previously seemed repulsive to me, — I 
mean by use of money. 

“About my feelings toward my child there is not much to say, 
as they are not very strong. I believe I carry him and help bathe and 
attend to him as much as most fathers, andi when he is a few years 
older I hope I may find him very companionable. But he has brought 
me no real joy, though I see other men look at him almost with affeo' 
tion. But he has brought added happiness to liie mother.” 

The next case is interesting as showing the mental and 
emotional development in a very radical case ol sexual invexsiom 

Histobv XX. — ^Englishman, of mdependent means, aged 49. His 
father and his inther’a family were robust, healthy, and prolific. On Ms 
mother’s aide, phthisis, insanity, and eccentricity are traceable. He be- 
longs to a large' family, some of whom died in early childhood and at 
birth, while others are normal. He himself was a weakly and highly 
nervous child, subject to night-terrors and somnambulism, excessive shy- 
ness and religious disquietude. 

^ Sexmal consciousness awoke before the age of 8, when Lis attention 
Was directed to his own penis. His nui-se, while out walking with him 
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one day, told him that when little hoys grow' up their penes fall off 
The nursery-maid sniggered, and he felt that there must he something 
peculiar about the penis. He suffered fronu irritability of the prepuce 
and the nurse powdered it before he went to sleep. There was no transi- 
tion from this to self-abuse. 

About the same time he became subject to cmTous half-waldng 
dreams. In these he imagined himself the servant of several adult naked 
sailors ; he crouched between their thighs and called himself their- dirty 
pig, and by their orders he performed services for their genitals and but- 
tocks, which he contemplated and handled with relish. At about the 
same period, when these visions began to come to him, he casually heard 
that a man used to come and expose his per.son before the window of a 
room where the maids sat; this troubled him vaguely. Between the age 
of 8 and 11 he twice took the penis of a cousin into his mouth, after 
they had slept together; the feeling of the penis pleased him. When 
sleeping with another cousin, they used to lie with hands outstretched 
to cover each other’s penis or nates. He preferred the nates, but his 
cousin the penis. Neither of these cousins was homosexual, and there 
was no attempt at mutual masturbation. He was in the habit of playing 
with live male cousins. One of these boys was unpopular with the othei's, 
and they invented a method of punishing him for supposed offenses. 
Tliey sat around the room on chairs, each with his penis exposed, and 
the boy to be punished went around the room on his knees and took each 
penis into his mouth in turn. This was supposed to humiliate him. It 
did not lead to masturbation. On one occasion the child accidentally ob- 
served a boy who sat next to him in school playing with liis penis and 
caressing it. This gave him a powerful, uneasy sensation. With regard 
to all these points the subject obsei-ves that none of the boys with whom 
he was connected at this period, and who were exposed to precisely the 
same influences, became homosexual. 

He was himself, from the first, indifferent to the opposite sex. In 
early childhood, and up to the age of 13, he had frequent opportunities 
of closely inspecting the sexual organs of girls, his playfellows. These 
roused no sexual excitement. On the contrary, the smell of the female 
parts aff Gated him disagreeably. AVlien he once saw a schoolfellow copu- 
lating with a little girl, it gave him a sense of mystical horror. Nor did 
the sight of the male organs arouse any particular sensations. He is, 
however, of opinion that, living with his sisters in childhood, he felt more 
curious about bis own sex as being more remote from him. He showed 
no effeminacy in his preferences for games or work. 

He went to a public school. Here be was provoked by boy friends 
to masturbate, but, though lie often saw the net in process, it only in- 
npired him with a sense of indecency. In his fifteenth year puberty com- 
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jneiioed witli nocturnal emisBions, and, at the same time, he began to 
niastiu-hate, and continued to do so about once a week, or once a fort- 
night, during a period of eight months; always with a feeling that that 
was a poor satisfaction and repulsive. His thoughts were not directed 
either to males or females while masturbating. He spoke to his father 
about these signs of puberty, and by bis father’s advice ho entirely 
abandoned onantsm; he only resumed the practice, to some extent, after 
the age of 30, when he was without male comradeship. 

The nocturnal canissions, after he had abandoned self-abuse, became 
very frequent and exhausting. They wore medioally treated by tonics 
such as quinine and strychnine. He thinks this treatment exaggerated 
his neurosis. 

All this time; no kind of sexual feeling for girls made itself felt. 
He could not understand what his schoolfellows found in women, or the 
stories they told about wantonness and delight of coitus. 

His old dreams about the sailors had disappeared. But now ha 
enjoyed visions of beautiful young men and, exquisite statues; he often 
shed tears wlien he tliought of them. These dreams persisted for years. 
But another kind gradually usurped their place to some extent. These 
second visions took the form of the large, erect organs of naked young 
grooms or peasants. These gross visions offended his taste and Imrt him, 
though, at the same time, they evoked a strong, active desire for qjos- 
session j lie took a strange, poetic pleasure hi the ideal form. But the 
seminal losses which accompanied both kinds of dreams were a perpetual 
source of misery to him. 

There is no doubt that at this time — that is, between the fifteenth 
and seventeenth years — a homosexual diathesis had become established. 
He never frequented loose women, though he sometimes thought that 
would be the best way of combating his growing inclination for males. 
And he thinks that he might have brought himself to indulge freely in 
purely sexual pleasure with women if he made tlieir first acquaintance 
in a male costume, as d6ba/i-deiises, Cherubiiw, court-pages, young hal- 
berdiers, as it is only when so clothed that women on the stage or in 
the ball-room have excited him. 

His ideal of morality and fear of venereal infection, more than 
physical ineapaeity, kept him what is called chaste. He never dreamed 
of women, never sought their society, never felt the slightest sexual ex- 
citement in their presence, never idealized them. Esthetically, he thought 
them far less beautiful than men. Statues and pictures of naked women 
had no attraction for him, while all objects of art which represented 
handsome males deeply stirred him. 

It was in his eighteenth year that an event occurred which he 
regards as decisive in his development. He read Plato. A new world 
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opened, and ha felt that his own nature had been revealed. Next year he 
formed a passionate, but pure, friendship with a boy of 15. Personal 
contact with the boy caused erection, extreme agitation, and aching 
pleasure, but not ejaculation. Through four years he never saw the 
boy naked or touched him pruriently. Only twice ho kissed him. Hh 
says that these two kisses were the most perfect joys he ever felt. 

His lather now became seriously anxious both about his health and 
his reputation. He warned him of the social and legal dangers attending 
his temperament. But he did not encourage him to try coitus with 
women. He himself thinks that Ms own sense of clanger might have 
made this method successful, or that, at all events, the habit of inter- 
course with women might have lessened neurosis and diverted his mind 
t'o some extent from homosexual thoughts. 

A period of great pain and anxiety now opened for him. But his 
neurasthenia increased; he suffered from insomnia, ohsem'e cerebral dis- 
comfort, stammering, chronic conjunctivitis, inability to concentrate his 
attention, and dejection. Meanwhile Ms homosexual emotions strength- 
ened, and assumed a more sensual character. He abstained from indulg- 
ing them, as also from onanism, hut he was often forced, with shame and 
reluctance, to frequent places — baths, urinaries, and so forth — where 
there were opportunities of seeing naked men. 

Having no passion for women, it was easy to avoid them. Yet 
they inspired him with no exact horror. He used to dream of finding 
an exit from his painful situation by cohabitation with some ooarae, 
boyish girl of the people; hut his dread of syphilis stood in the way. 
He felt, however, that he must conquer himself by efTorts of will, and 
by a persistent direction of his thoughts to heterosexual images. Ha 
sought the society of distinguished women. Once he coaxed up a ro- 
mantic affection for a young girl of 15, which came to nothing, probably 
because the girl felt the want of .absolute passion in his wooing. She 
excited his imagination, and he really loved her; hut she did not, even 
in the closest contact, stimulate his sexual appetite. Once, when he 
kissed her just after she had risen from bed in the morning, a curious 
physical repugnance came over him, attended with a sad feeling of 
disappointment. 

He was strongly advised to marry by physicians. At last he did 
so. He found that he was potent, and begot several children, hut he 
also found, to his disappointment, that the tj'raimy of the male genital 
organs on his fancy increased. Owing to this cause his physical, mental, 
and moral discomfort became acute. H's health gave way. 

At about the age of 30, unable to endure his position any longer, 
he at last yielded to his sexual inclinations. As he began to do this, he 
also began to regain, calm and comparative health. lie formed a close 
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alliance witli a youtli of 19. This liaison -was largely sentimental, and 
jnOJ'kcd by a kind of etherealized sensuality. It involved no sexual acts 
beyond kissing, naked contact, and rare involuntary emissions. About 
the age of 36 he began freely to follow homosexual inclinations. After 
this he rapidly recovered his health. The neurotic disturbances subsided, 

He has always loved men younger than himself. At about the age 
of 27, he had begun to admire young soldiers. Since he yielded freely 
to his inclinations the men he has sought are invariably persona of a 
lower social rank than hia own. He carried on one liaison continuously 
for twelve years; it began without passion on the friend’s side, but 
gradually gi-ew to nearly equal strength on both sides. He is not 
attracted by uniforms, but seeks some uneontaminated child of nature. 

The methods of satisfaction have varied with the phases of his 
passion. At first they were romantic and Platonic, when a hanjl-toucli, 
a rare kiss, or mere presence sufficed. In the second period sleeping side 
by side, inspection of the naked body of the loved man, embraoements, 
and oooasional emissions after prolonged contact. In the third period 
the gratification became moi’e frankly sensual. It took every shape: 
mutual masturbation, intererural coitus, fellatio, iiTumatio, and occa- 
sionally active pedicatio; always according to the inclination or concession 
of the beloved male. 

He liimself always plays the active, masculine part. He never 
yields himself to the other, and. he asserts that he never has the joy 
of finding himself desired with ardor equal to his own. He does not 
shrink from passive pedioatioj but it is never demanded of him. Coitus 
with males, as above described, always seems to him healthy and 
natural; it leaves a deep sense of well-being, and has cemented durable 
friendships. He has always sought to form permanent ties with the 
men whom he has adored so excessively. 

He is of medium height, not robust, but with great nervous energy, 
with strong power of will and self-control, able to resist fatigue and 
changes of external circumstances. 

In boyhood he had no liking for female occupations, or for the 
society of girls, preferring study and solitude. He avoided games and 
the noisy oeeupations of boys, but was only non-masouline in his indif- 
ference to sport, was never feminine in dress or habit. He never suc- 
ceeded in his attempts to whistle. Ho is a great smoker, and has at 
times drunk much. He likes riding, skating, and climbing, but is a 
poor horseman, and is clumsy with his hands. He has no capacity for 
the fine arts and music, though much interested in them, and is a 
prolific author. 

Ho has suffered extremely throughout life owing to his sense of the 
difference between himself and normal human beings. No pleasure he has 
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enjoyed, lie declares, can equal a thonsandtii part of tlie pain caused 
by the internal eonsoiousnesa of pariahdom. The utmost he can plead, 
in his own defense, he admits, is irresponsibility, for he aoknowleclges 
that his impulse may he morbid. But he feels absolutely certain that 
in early life his health was ruined and his moral repose destroyed owing 
to the perpetual conflict with his own inborn nature, and that relief and 
strength came with indulgence. Although he always has before him the 
terror of discovery, he is convinced that Ms sexual dealings with men 
have been thoroughly wholesome to himself, largely increasing his 
physical, moral, and intellectual energy, and not injurious to others. He 
has no sense whatever of moral wrong in his actions, and he regards the 
attitude of society toward those in his position as utterly unjirst and 
founded on false principles. 

The next case is, like the foregoing, that of a srrceessfnl man 
of letters who also passed throngh a long period of mental con- 
flict before he heeame reconciled to his homosexual instincts. 
He belongs to a family who are ail healthy and have shown 
marked ability in different intellectual departments. He feels 
certain that one of his brothers is as absolute an invert as him- 
self and that another is attracted to both sexes. I am indebted 
to him for the following detailed narrative, describing his emo- 
tions and experiences in childhood, which I regard as of very 
great interest, not only as a contribution to the psychology of 
inversion, but to the embryology of the sexual emotions gener- 
ally. We here see described, in an unduly precocious and hyper- 
esthetic form, ideas and feelings which, in a slighter and more 
fragmentary shape, may be paralleled in the early experiences of 
many normal men and women. But it must be rare to find so 
many points in sexual psychology so definitely illustrated in a 
single child. It may be added that the narrative is also not with- 
out interest as a study in the evolution of a man of letters; a 
child whose imagination was thus early exercised and developed 
was predestined for a literary career, 

HisroET XXL — ^"Almost th© earliest reoollection I have is of a 
dream, which, from roy vivid recollection of its details, must have re- 
peated itself, I think, more than once, nnlesa my waking thoughts nn- 
oonsciously added definition. From this dream dated my consciouBnesa 
of the attraction to me of my own sex, which has ever since dominated 
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my life. The dream, suggested in part, I think, by a picture in an illus- 
trated newspaper of a mob murdering a church dignitary, took this 
form: I dreamed that I saw my own father murdered by a gang of ruf- 
flana, hut I do not remember that I felt any grief, though I was actually 
an exceedingly affectionate child. The body was then stripped of its 
clothing and eviscerated. I had at the time no notion of anatomical 
details; but the particulars remain distinct to my mind’s eye, of en- 
trails uniformly brown, the color of dung, and there was no aoeom- 
paniment of blood. When the abdomen had been emptied, the incident 
in which I became an active participant ocouiTed. I was seized (and tho 
fact that I was overpowered contributed to the agony of delight it af- 
forded me) and was laid between the tliighs of my murdered parent; 
and from there I had presently crawled my way into the evacuated 
abdomen. The act, so far as I can decide of a dream, at an age when 
emission was out of the question, caused in me extreme organic excite- 
ment. At all events, I used afterward definitely to recur to it in the 
waking moments before sleep for the purpose of gaming a state of 
erection. The dream had no outcome; it seemed to reach its goal in 
the excitement it caused. , I was at that time between 3 and 4 years 
old. (I have been told that erections occurred when I was only 2 years 
old.. It was between 3 and 4 that I used to induce, at all events, the 
sensation of an erection. But I was nearer 6 when, sitting on my bed 
and waiting to be dressed, I got an involuntary . erection and called my 
nurse’s attention to it, asking what it meant. The appearanoe must, 
therefore, have been usual to me at that date, but certainly the sen- 
sation was not.) 

“At that time I was totally ignorant of the conditions, of puberty, 
which afterward, when I discovered them, so powerfully affected me. I 
could not even visualize the private organs of a man; I made no deduc- 
tions from myself. The only naked bodies I had seen then— I judge from 
circumstances, not from any actual memory of the facts— were those of 
my own sisters. In the waking dreams which I began to construct, 
though I recurred often to the one already narrated, the goal of my de- 
sire was generally to nestle between the thighs or to have my face 
pressed against the hinder parts of the object of my worship. But for a 
time my first dream so engrossed me that I did not indulge in any pro- 
miscuity. Gradually, however, my horizon enlarged, and took in, besides 
the first mentioned, three others: a cousin very much my elder, an 
unde, and the curate of the parish. 

“At this stage I began to invent circumstances for the indulgence of 
my passion. One of the earliest was to imagine myself in a tank with 
my three lovers floating in the water above me. Bkom this position I 
visited their limbs in turn; the attraction rested in the thighs and but- 

10 
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tooks only. I fancy this limitation of the charm to the lower parts only 
lasted -until actual experience of a more complete embrace made me ag 
much a lover of the arms and hreaat; indeed^ later I became more 
emotionally enamored of these parts than of all the rest. At the be- 
ginning of things I simply loved best what my mind could first get 
hold of. 

“Quite early in. my experience, when I waa not more than B, 1 
awoke earlier than usual, and saw my nurse standing in complete nudity 
commencing her toilet. She seemed to me a gross, coarse, and meaning- 
less object; the hair under her armpits displeased me, and still more that 
on the lower part of her body. In the case of men, directly 1 came to 
have cognizance of the same thing on their bodies, the eflfect was exactly 
the opposite. It so happened that about this time the gardener had 
received some injury to his leg, and in showing the bruise to another 
exhibited before my eyes a skin completely shagged o-ver -with dark hair. 
Though the sight of the bruise repulsed me, my pleasure was intense, 
and the vision of the gardener’s legs was in my bed every night for a 
week afteiTvard. My point is that the sight of my nurse was liable to 
rouse interest just as much as the far more prosaic display of the gar- 
dener’s wounded leg, but ray nature made it impossible. 

“It was about this time, if not before, that an enormous sense of 
shyness with regard to all my private duties began, to afflict me. So 
great was it that I could endure from no hand except my mother’s or my 
nurse’s the necessary assistance in the buttoning and unbuttoning of 
my gai-ments, always excepting those -who were about my own age, 
toward whom I felt no privacy whatever. 

“When I was a little more than 5 I formed a friendship with a 
young clerk, a youth of about 15, though he seemed to me a grown-up 
person. One day, as he sat at his desk writing, I sat down and began 
playing -with his feet, investigating the height to which his socks went 
nnder his trousers; in this way I obtained six inches of hare leg. Con- 
scious of my couiag'e I fell to kissing it. My friend laugiied, but left 
me to my devotions in peace. This was the first time in which a feel- 
ing of romance mixed itself in my dreams ; the physical excitement was 
less, but the pleasure was greater. I cannot understand why I never re- 
peated the experience. He remained to me an object of very special 
and tender consideration. 

“In the next episode I have to relate the ideal was totally absent, 
and the part I played was passive rather than active. I was put to sleep 
with a boy considerably my senior. His initiation led to a physical 
familiarity between us which -was not warm or kind, and I was allowed 
no scope for my own instinctive desires for a warmer kind of oontaot; 
if I sought it under cover of my companion’s slumbers I found myself 
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kittked a’way. Only on one occasion did. I find a few moments of 
gupi'cme charm, while his sleep remained sound, by discovering in the 
recesses of the sheet an exposed surface of flesh against which I pressed 
my face in an abandonment of joy. For the rest I was a passive par- 
ticipant, his pleasure seeming to end in the mere handling of the fleshy 
portions of my body. For this purpose I usually lay face downward 
across his knees. So far as I can remember, this intimacy led to p. 
decrease in my pursuit of imaginative pleasures; for about a year no 
further development took place. 

“At about thisi date I was ch’cumcised on aoeoimt of the prepuce 
being too long. 

“Between the Gth and 7th years a change of environment brought 
me into contact with a new set of faces. I had then a bed to myself, and 
once more my imagination awoke to life. It was at this time that I 
found myself constructing from men’s faces suppositions as to the rest 
of their bodies: a brown face led me to suppose a uniformly brown body, 
a pale face a pale body. This idea of variety began to chaa-m me. I now 
made definite choice in my reveries whether I would go to sleep between 
white thighs, or red thighs, or brown thighs. Going to sleep definitely 
describes the goal of the method to which I had addicted myself. As 
soon as I entered my bed I abandoned myself to the construction of an 
amour and retained it as long as I had consciousness. I may say that 
I was not conscious of any emissions under these ciroumstances (until 
some years later, when I brought it about by my own act), but the 
pleasure was fairly acute. 

“All this time there were secret meetings, with my bedfellow of 
the year before. But they now took ;lane by day, in various hiding- 
places, with little unclothing or exposure, and my companion was cold 
and fastidious and repelled any warmth on my part; it became to mo 
a dry sort of ritual. I had an idea at that time that the whole thing 
was so much an original invention of his and mine that there was no 
likelihood of it being practised by anyone else in the world. But this 
consideration did not restrain me in constructing love scenes with all 
those whose appearance attracted me. At this period nearly every man 
with whom I came in contact won at least my trojisient desire; only 
the quite old and deformed lay outside the scope of my wishes. 
Many of my amours developed in church; the men who sat near me were 
the objects of my attention, and the clergyman, whose sermon I did not 
listen to, supplied me with an occasion for reverie on the charms his 
person would have for me under other circumstances. It must have 
been at this time that I began to elaborate ideas of a serried rank of 
congregated thighs across which I lay and was dragged. I would arrange 
them in definite order and then imagine myself drawn across from one 
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to tho other somewhat loroibly. Admiration oi strength was beginning 
at this time to hare a definite part in my conceptions, but anything of 
the nature of cruelty had not then appealed to me. (I except the original 
dream of my childhood, which seems to me still to stand fantastically 
apart.) In the inventions to which I now gave myself the sense of 
being passed across limbs of different texture and color was subtle and 
pleasurable. I think tiie note of constructive cruelty which now fol- 
lowed arose fi-om an imagined rivalry among my lovers for possession of 
me i the idea that I was desired made me soon take a delight in imagining 
myself torn and snatched about hy tlie contending parties. Presently 
out of this I began con.«tructing definite scenes of violence. I was able 
in imagination to lie in the thick and stress of conglomerated delicious- 
ness of thighs struggling to hold me; I was able to imagine at least six 
bodies encircling me with passionate contact. At the same time I had 
an ingrained feeling of my own physical smallness in relation to the 
limbs whose contact threw me into sncli paroxysms of delight. A new 
and suffieiently ludicrous invention took possession of me; I imagined 
myself strapped to the thigh (always, I think, tho right one) of the 
man on whom I chose, for the time, to concentrate my desires, and so 
to be worn by him during his day’s work, hidden beneath his garments. 
I was not conscious of any difficulty due to my size. Tire charm of bond- 
age and compulsion was here, again, m the ascendant. I fancy that it 
was in this ooiineotion that I first anticipated whipping as the delightful 
climax to my emotions, administered when my possessor, at the end of 
his day’s work, unclothed himself for rest. 

"Up to tliis stage my attraction to tlie male organ of generation 
had been slight and vague. Two things now contributed to bring 
thought of it into prominence. On two or three occasions when I ac- 
companied farm laborers to their occupations I saw them pause by the 
way to relieve nature. My e.xtreme shyness as regards such matters in 
my own person made this performance in my presence like an outrage 
on my modesty ; it had about it the suggestion of an indecent solici- 
tation to one whose inclination was to headlong and delirious surrender. 
I stood rooted and flushing with downcast eyes till the act was over 
and was conscious for a considerable time of stammering speech and 
bewildered faoultles. When I afterward I’eviewed the eireumstances tliey 
had the same attraction for me that amorous cruelty was just then be- 
ginning to exercise on my imagination. My mind secretly embraced the 
fearful sweetness of the newly discovered sensation, surrounding the 
perfoimanoe of the function with all sorts of atrocious and bizarre in- 
ventions. Por a time my intellect hung hack from accepting this as the 
central and most fiery secret of the male attraction; but shortly after- 
ward, when out walking with my father, I saw him perform the same 
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act; I ■'vas overwhelmed with emotion and could barely drag my feet 
from the spot or my eyes from the damp herbage where he had deposited 
the waters of secrecy. Even today, when my mind has been long ac- 
customed to the knowledge of generative facts, I cannot dissociate 
myself from the shuddering charm that moment had for me. The 
attraction , my father’s person had always had for me was now increased 
tenfold by the performance I had witnessed (though I had not seen 
the penis ™ these cases), 

“For a considerable time only those lovers -were dominant in my 
imagination whom I had witnessed in the act that had so poignantly 
affected me. My delight now took the form of imagining myself strapped 
to the thighs of the person while this function was in progress. 

' “By this time I must have been 8 years old. Tbe cold and secret 
relationship of which I have given an account had continued without 
instructing me in any of the ardent possibilities it might have suggested; 
no force or cruelty was used upon me, no warmth was lavished. It 
made little difference that my companion had now discovered the act of 
masturbation; it had no meaning to me, since it led to no warmth of 
embrace. His method was to avert himself from me; I had to fawn upon 
him from the rear and also to invent indecent stories to stimulate his 
imagination. I felt myself a despised instrument, the mere spectatof 
of an act which, if directed toward me with any warmth, would have 
aroused tlie liveliest appetite. At this time, as I have since seen, my 
companion was gaining knowledge from the ancient classics. For a time 
some charm was imparted by his instructing me to adopt a Bupei’inouna- 
oent faea-toTface embrace. Tbe beginning of bis puberty was enormously 
attractive to me; had he been less cold-blooded I could have responded 
passionately to his endearments; hut ho always insisted on rigorous 
passivity on my part, and he explained nothing. One day, by a small 
gratuity, he induced me to offer him my mouth, though I still had no 
comprehension of the result I was helping to attain. Once the orgasm 
occurred, and the effect was extremely nauseous ; after that he was more 
careful. My companion was approaching manhood, and his demands be- 
came more frequent, his exactions more humiliating. 

“At the same time my passion for male love was growing stronger,, 
1 was able to construct from the unsatisfactory bondage in which I was 
held images of bodily embrace which I had not before had sufficient sense 
of human contact to form, though I seldom imagined any of the acts 
that in actual experience repulsed me. One day, however, I shirked a 
particularly repulsive humiliation which my companion had forced upon 
me. He discovered tbe deception, rose from the prone position in which 
he lay, and throwing me across his knees thrashed me violently. 1 
submitted without a strugt^e, experiencing a curious sensation of 
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pleasure in. the midst oi my pain. When he repeated his order I found 
its accomplishment no longer repulsive. One of the few pleasurable 
memories this intimacy, extending , over years, has left for me is that 
moment of abject abasement to one who, with no warmth of feeling, had 
yet once had sufficient energy to be brutal to me. 

“It must have been from this incident that the calculated effect of 
flagellation, began to have weight with me when I indulged liiy imagina- 
tion. A wish to he repulsed, trampled, violated by the object of my 
passion took hold of my instincts. Even then — and, indeed, up to my 
13th year — I had no idea of normal sexual connection. I knew vaguely 
that children were born from women’s bodies; I did not know — and 
when told I did not believe — the true facts of the marital relationship. 
All that I had experienced — both in fact and imagination — was to me 
so highly individual that I had no notion anything Idndred to it could 
exist outside of my own experience. I had no notion of sex as the basis 
of life. Even when I came gradually to realize that men and women 
were formed in a way that argued connection with each other, I still 
believed it to he a dissolute sort of conduct, not to be indulged in by 
those who had claims to respectability. 

“I had, however, by this time arrived at a strong attraction toward 
the organs of generation and all aspects ot puberty, and my imagination 
spent itself in a fantastic worship of every sign of masculinity. My 
enjoyment now was to imagine myself forced to undergo physical humilia- 
tion and submission to the caprice of my male captors, and the central 
fact became the discharge of urine from my lover over my body and limbs, 
or, if I were very fond of him, I let it he in my face. This was followed 
usually by a half-caressing castigation, in which the hand only was 
instrumental. 

“The period of which I am now writing was that of my entry into 
school life. My imaginary lovers immediately became numerous; all the 
masters and all the boys above a certain age attracted me; for two I 
had in addition a feeling of romantic as well as physical attachment. 
Indeed, from this time onward I was never without some lioroea toward 
whom I indulged a perfectly separate and tenderly ideal passion. The 
announcement that one was about to leave surprised me into a passionate 
flt of weeping; yet my reserve was so great and my sense of isolation so 
crushing that I made no effort at intimacy, and to one for whom I felt 
inexhaustible devotion I barely spoke for the first three years, though 
meeting him daily. At this time the subjects of my contemplation had 
distinctly individualized methods of approach. Thus in one case I 
imagined we stood face to face in our night- gear; suddenly mine was 
stripped from me; I was seized and forcibly thrust under his and made 
to hang with my feet off the ground by my full weight on the erect 
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organ whicli inserted itself between my thighs ; so suspended — ^my body 
envelpped in the folds of his linen and my face pressed upon his heart — I 
underwent a castigation "which continued until I "was thrown do"wn tc 
receive a discharge of urine over my prostrate body. Such images seemed 
to come independently of my will. 

“It was at this time that I found a large pleasure in imagining com 
tact with people whom I disliked; the prevailing note of these intimacies 
was always cruelty, to which I submitted with aeute relish. I dis- 
covered, however, from the ordinary school experiences of corporal pun- 
ishment, that it had no charm to me when administered for school 
offenses, even from the hands under which at other times I imagined 
myself as delighting to receive pain. The necessary link was lacking; 
had I perceived on the part of my judge any liking for the operation, 
there would probably have been a response on my side. On one occa- 
sion I was flogged unjustly; conaeions aa I waa of its cruel instead of 
judiciary character, this waa the only castigation I received which had 
in it an element of gratifleation for my instincts. At the same time I 
never forgave the hand that administered it; it is the only instance I 
remember in myself of a grudge nourished for years, 

“Meanwhile, amid this chaos of confused love and hatred, of relish 
for cruelty and loathing for injustice, my first thoroughly romantic and 
ideal attachment was developing itself. I may say, of those to whom 
romance as well aa physical attachment bound me, that they have re- 
mained unchangeable parts of my nature. Today, as it waa twenty 
years ago, when I think of them the blood gushes to my brain, my hands 
tingle and moisten with an emotion I cannot subdue ; I am at their feet 
worshipping them. Of them my dreams were entirely tender; the idea of 
cruelty never touched the conception I had of them. But I return to 
that one who was the chief influence of my youth: older than myself 
by only three years, he waa of fine build and athletic, with adolescence 
showing in his face; my tremulous beginnings of worship were confirmed 
by a word of encouragement thrown to me one clay as I went to receive 
my first flogging; no doubt my small, scared face excited his kind pity. 
1 made it my concern afterward to let him know that I had not cried 
under the ordeal, and I believe he passed the word around that I had 
taken my punishment plnckily. So little contact had I with him that 
beyond constant worship on ray part I remember nothing till, about 
three years later, I received from him a kind, half-joking solicitation, 
spoken in clean and simple language. So terrific was my shyness and 
secrecy that I had even then no idea that familiarity of the sort was 
common enough in schools. I was absolutely unable to connect my own 
sensations with those of the world at large or to believe that others felt 
as I did. On this occasion I simply felt that some shrewd thrust had 
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been made at me for the detection of my secret. He had drawn me upon, 
Ma knee; I sat there silent, Hushing and dumbfounded. He made no 
attempt to press me ; he had, as he thought, said enough if I chose to 
he reciprocal j beyond that he would not tempt me. A few years ago J 
heard of him married and prosperous. 

“In following up my emotions in this direction I have far out- 
stripped the period up to which I have given a complete exposition of 
my development. I must have been more than 12 years old before 
school life persuaded me to face (as taught by sniggering novices) the 
actual facts of sexual intercourse. At the same time I learned that I 
had means of extracting enjoyment from my own body in a definite 
direetion which I had not till then suspected. A. growing resistance on 
my part to his cold desires had led to a break with my former intimate- 
to tlve last he had taught me nothing, except distaste for himself. I now 
found ready teachers right and left of me. One of my schoolfellows 
invited me to watch Mm in the process of masturbation; the spectacle 
left me quite unmoved; the result appeared to me far less exciting than 
the discharge of urine which, until then, 1 had associated with male 
virility. I was so accustomed to my own lone amorous hroodings that 
the effort and action required for this process, when I attempted to 
imitate it, disconcerted my thoughts and interfered with concentration 
on my own inventions. I had never experienced, the pleasure accom- 
panying the spasm of emission, and there seemed to ho nothing worth 
trying for along that road. I desisted and returned to my reveries. 1 
was now in a perfect maze of promiscuity; there must have been at least 
fifty people who attracted me at that time. 1 developed a liking for 
imagining myself between two lovers, generally men who were physical 
contrasts. It was my habit to analyze as minutely as possible those 
who attracted me. To gain intimacy with what was below the surface 
I studied with attention their hands, the wrists where they disappeared 
(showing the hair of the forearm), and the neck; I estimated the com- 
par-ative size of the generative organs, the formation of the thighs and 
buttocks, and thus constructed a presentment of the whole man, Tire 
more vividly I eould do this, the keener was tho pleasure I was able to 
obtain from tlieir contemplated embraces, 

“Till now I had been absolutely untouched by any moral scruples. 
I had the usual aequiescenee in the religious beliefs in which I had been 
trained; it did not enter my, head that there was any divine law, one 
way or the other, concerning the allurements of the imagination, rrom 
my thirteenth year slight hints of uneasiness began to creep into my 
conaoienoe. I began perhaps to understand that the formulas of religion, 
to which I had listened all my life with as little attention as possible, 
had some meaning which now and then touched the circumstanoea of 
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ity own life- I not yet realized that my past foretold my future, 
and that women would be to me a repulsion instead of an attraction 
where things sexual were eonoerned. I had the full eomdction that one 
([ay I should be married; I had also some fear that as I grew to man- 
hood I might succumb to the temptations of loose women, I had an 
incipient revulsion from such a fate, and this seemed to me to indicate 
that moral stirrings were at work within me. One night I was amoronaly 
attacked in my bedroom by tw'O of the domestios. I experienced an acute 
horror which I hid under laughter; my resistance was so desperate that 
I escaped with a tickling. I had been accustomed to sit on the servants’ 
knees, a liahit I had innocently retained from childhood; I ean now 
recall in detail the approaches these women had been used to make me. 
At the. time I was utterly oblivious that anything was intended, 

“I was equally oblivious to things that had a nearer relation to my 
own feelings. In passing along a side-street one night I was overtaken 
hy a man who began conversation on the weather. He asked me if I 
were not cold, began passing his hand np and down my back ; then came 
a question about caning at school, whether certain parts of me were not 
sore, leading to an investigating touch. I put hia hand aside shyly, but 
did not resent the action. Presently he was for exploring my trousers 
pockets and I began to think Mm a pielcpocket; repulsed in that direc- 
tion, lie returned to rubbing my back. The sensation was pleasant. I 
now took him for a pimp who wished to take me to a prostitute, and 
as at that time I had begun to realize that such pleasures were not to 
my taste I was glad to find myself at my destination, and said good-bye 
sharply, leaving Mm standing fnll of astonishment at Ms failure with 
one who had taken his advances so pleasantly. I could not bring myself 
to believe that others had the same feelings as myself. Later I realized 
my escape, not without a certain amount of regret, and constructed for 
my own pleasure a different termination to the incident. 

“I was now so possessed hy masculine attraction that I became a 
lover of all the heroes I read of in books. Some became as vivid to me 
as those with whom I was living in daily contact. Por a time I became 
an ardent lover of Napoleon (the incident of his anticipation of the 
nuptials with his second wife attracting me hy its impetuous brutality), 
of Edward I, and of Julius Cffisar. Charles II I remember hy a caressing 
cruelty with which my imagination gifted Mm. Jugurtha was a great 
acquisition. Botliwcll, Judge Jefferies, and many villains of history and 
fiction appealed to me by their erueliy. 

‘T had become an adept in the mental construction necessary for 
the satisfaction of my desires. And. yet up to that date I had never 
seen the nude body of a full-grown adult. I had no knowledge of the 
extent to which hair in certain instances develops on the torsoq in- 
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deed, my efforts at characterization, centered, for the most part, around 
the thighs and generative oi-gans. At this time one of my schoolfellows 
saw a common worliman, known to me by name, bathing in a stream 
with some companions; all his body was, my informant told me, covered 
with hair from throat to belly. In face the man was coarse and repulsive 
but I now began to regard him as a lovely monstrosity, and for many 
flights enibraced the vision of him passionately, with face buried in the 
jungle growth of hair that covered his chest. I was, for the first time 
conscious of deliberately (and successfully) willing, not to see his face 
which was distasteful to me. At the same time another sohoolfellow 
told me, concerning a master who bathed with the bo,ys, that hair showed! 
above his bathing-drawers aa high as the navel. I now began definitely 
to construct bodies in detail ; the suggestion of extensive hairiness mad- 
dened me with delight, but remained in my mind strongly associated with 
cruelty; my hairy lovers never behaved to me with tenderness;, every, 
thing at this period, I think, tended to draw me toward force and violenca 
as an expression of amativeness. A schoolfellow, a few years my senior, 
of a oniel, bullying disposition, took a particular delight in inflicting 
pain on me: he had particularly pointed shoes, and it was his custom 
to make me stand with my back to him while he addressed me in petting/ 
and caressing tones; just when his words were at their kindliest ho 
would iniliet a sharp stroke with the toe of Ilia boot so us to reach the 
most tender part of my fundament; the pain was exquisite; I was 
conscious that he experienced sexual pleasure (I had seen definite signs 
of it beneath his clothing), and, though loathing him, I would, after I 
had suffered from his kicks, throw myself into his imaginary embraces 
and indulge in a perfect rage of abject submission. Yet all the time I 
would gladly have killed him. 

“At the age of 14 I went, for a time, to a farm-house, where I 
was allowed to mingle familiarly with the farm-laborers, a fine set of 
muscular young men. I became a great favorite, and, havdng ehildisli, 
caressing manners a good deal behind my real age, I was allowed to take 
many liberties with them. They all lived under the farmer’s roof in the 
old-fashioned way, and in the evening I used to sit on their knees and 
caress and hug them to my heart’s content. They took it phlegmatically;: 
it apparently gave them no surprise. One of the men used to return my 
squeezes and caresses and once allowed me to put my hand under his 
shirt, but there were no further liberties. 

“It was not until I was nearly 15 that the event happened which 
made me, for the first time, restless in my enforced solitude. I was 
verging on puberty, and perhaps in the hope that I should find my own 
development met by a corresponding warmth I again came into intimate 
relations with the companion whose frigid performances had caused me 
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weariness and disgust. He was now a man, having reached majority. He 
put me into his bed while he undressed Mmself and came toward me in. 
perfect nudity. In a moment we were in each other’s arms and the 
delioiousness of that moment intoxicated me. Suddenly, lying on the 
ted, I felt attacked, as I thought, by an imperative need to make water. 

I leaped up with a hurried exouse, but already the paroxysm had sub- 
sided. No discharge came to my relief, yet the need seemed to have 
passed. I returned to my companion, but the glamour of the meeting 
was already over. My companion evidently found more pleasure in my 
person than when I was a mere child; I felt moved and flattered by the 
pleasure ha took in piressing his face against certain parts of my body. 
On a second occasion, one day, I seemed involuntarily about to transgress 
decency, but again, as before, separated myself, and remained ignorant of 
what it was on which I had verged in my excitement. At another 
meeting, however, I had been allowed to prolong my embrace and to act, 
indeed, upon my full instincts. Once more I felt suddenly the coming of 
Bomething acutely impending; I took my courage in my hands and want 
boldly forward. In another moment I had hold of the mysterious secret 
of masculine energy, to whioh all my years of dilirious imaginings had 
been but as a waiting at the threshold, the knocking on a closed door. 

“It was inevitable that from that day our intimacy should 
dwindle into dissolution (though other causes anticipated this natural 
decay), but I no longer found masturbation a dry and wearisome 
formula. In my novitiate I was disheartened to find how long it took 
me to dissociate myself from the contemplative and attach myself to the 
active form of self-gratification. But I presently found myself com- 
mitted to the repetition of the act thi'ee times a day. On almost the 
last occasion I met my intimate he showed an exceptional ardor. At 
that meeting he proposed to attempt an act I had not previously con- 
sidered possible, far less had I heard that it was considered the worst 
criminal connection that could take place. I had a slight fear of pain, 
but was willing to gratify him, and for the first time found in my submis- 
sion a union of the two amative instincts which had before disputed 
sway in me: the instinct for tenderness and tire instinct for cruelty. 
Pedioatio failed to take place, but I received an embrace which for the 
first time gave me full satisfaction. My delight was enormous; I was 
filled with emotions. I have no words to describe the extraordinary 
charm of the warm, smooth flesh upon mine, and the rougher contact 
of the hairy parts. Yet I was conscious, even at the time, that this was 
hut the physical side of pleasure, and that he was not and never could 
be one whom I might truly be said to love. 

“I was now in my sixteenth year, and under the influence of 
these and many other emotions then, for the first time, beginning to seize 
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toe, a sense of literary power and a desire to express myself through 
imag'inative channels began to taka hold of me. I feared that my in- 
dnlgenoa was having an enfeebling power on my faculties (I had begun 
to experience physical languor and depression), and certain religious 
scruples, the result of my early training, took hold of me. For the first 
time I heeame oonsoions that the ardors I felt toward, my own sex were 
a diversion of the sex-instinct itself, and to my astonishment and con- 
sternation I found by chance tho practices I had already indulged in 
definitely denounced in the Bible as an abomination.. From that 
moment began a struggle which lasted for years. I made a final breach 
with my former intimate, and thereupon a long dispute took place be- 
tween the oonflieting influences that strove for possession of my body. 
For a time I broke off the habit of masturbation, hut I could not so 
easily rid myself of the mental indulgence, which was now almost an 
essential sedative for inducing sleep. At this time a visit to the sea- 
side, where, for the first lime, I was able to see men bathing in complete 
nudity, frankly, in the full light of day, phmged me again for a time 
headforemost into imaginative amours, and my scruples and resolu- 
tions were flung to the winds. But, on the whole, I had now entered a 
stage which, for want of a better term, I must describe ns the emotion- 
ally moral. To whatever depth of indulgence I descended I carried a 
sense of obliquity with mej I believed that I was a rebel fi-om. a law, 
natural and divine, of which ' yet no instinct had been implanted in 
me. I still held unquestioned the troth of the religion I had been 
brought up in, and my whole life, every thought of my brain, every 
impulse of my body, were in direct antagonism to the will of God. At 
times physical desire broke down these harriers, hut I practised con- 
siderable restraint physically, though not mentally, and made great 
efforts to conquer my aversion from women and extreme devotion for 
men, without the slightest sueoess. I was 30, however, before I found a 
companion to love me in the way my nature required. I am quite a 
healthy person, and capable of working at very high pressure. Undeic 
sexual freedom I have become stronger.” 

Histoev XXII. — T. J., aged 60; man of letters. Height 5 feel 
7 inches; weight 10 stone, hut formerly much less. Belongs to an 
entirely normal family, all married and with children. 

“Owing to the fact that my mother suffered from some malady 
the whole period of gestation prior to my birth, I came into the 
world so puny a child, so ill-nourished, that for some time the doctors 
despaired of my life. Till the age of puberty, though never ill, I 
suffered greatly from delicate health, I was abnormally sensitive and 
all my affections and passions extraordinarily developed. Owing to 
my brothers being much older than myself I was thrown into the society 
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of roy sister. Till 8 years old she was my chief playmate. With her I 
played With dolls and abandoned myself wholly to the delights of an 
imaginary land which was much, more real to me than the woi'ld around 
jne. I never remember learning to read, but at 6 the Arabian Nights 
and Kingsley’s Eerewa/rd the 'Wake were my favorite books. Living in 
tlie country the society of other children was difficult to obtain. My 
whole alTeotions centered in my father, my mother having died when I 
was a child. This affection for my father was rather a morbid passion 
which absorbed my life. I dared not leave his aide for fear of a final 
separation from him. I would wake him when asleep to see if he still 
lived. To this day, though he died twenty-six years ago, his memory 
haunts me. 

“My first abnormal desires were connected with him. I had seen 
him oeeasionally micturating in the garden alleys or out in the country. 
These occasions excited me terribly, and I would, if possible, wait till 
he had gone, and touch the humid leaves, drawing a terrible pleasure 
from the contact. Afterward, though he never suspected it, desire for 
Mm became a consuming passion, and I remember on one occasion, 
when on a holiday, I occupied the same bed with him, the excitement 
of his propinq^uity brought on such a formidable attack of heart pal- 
pitation that my father called in the family physician on our return 
home. Needless to say my heart W'as found quite sound. The desire 
still remains after all those years, and nothing excites me more even 
now than the memory of my father in his morning bath. 

“The whole world for mo in my early childhood was peopled with 
imaginary beings. While still a young child I would invent stories 
and relate them to any listener I could find, one such story lasting 
three years. I was an omnivorous reader, but my favorite reading was 
poetry. At 7 I could repeat the greater part of Longfellow’s poems; 
Scott followed; then hElton captivated me when I was 14; then came 
Tennyson, Arnold, Swinburne, and Morris. Later came the Greek and 
Latin poets. From 7 years on I wrote verses to my father. Till 8 
years I was excessively timid of the dark and, indeed, of all loneliness. 
This passed, however, and developed into an extreme sensitiveness of 
seeing or meeting people. Even on a country road I would walk miles 
out of my way to avoid meeting the ordinary yokel. At this period 
my day-dreams were iny favorite occupation. Even to the present day 
my visions take up the greater part of my life. Though timid I was 
not wanting in- courage. At an early age I would fight hoys even 
older than myself. Later I have risked. my life many times in various 
parts of Europe. As regards sports, I can do a little of everything: 
swimming, riding, fencing, shooting, — little of each. Cricket and 
football I also played passably, but . sports never interested me muck. 
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Literature became and is tbe passion of my life and for' some years has 
remained my sole occupation. 

"At 8 years the sexual inversion began to manifest itself, though 
till I had attained 10 years of age I vas practically quite innocent 
At 8 years of age, my family removed to another country and I made 
the acquaintance of a little hoy who attracted me sexually. We mas- 
turbated in company, without any reason except the pleasure of seeing 
each other exposed. Then I had connection with him in anum. This 
really at that time was an exception to my ordinary tastes which 
speedily developed into an intense desire of fellatio tund later on of inter- 
crural pleasures. This latter perhaps may be accounted for by the visit 
to our house of a small boy with whom I slept for about a year. Every 
night during this period, I had intererural connection with liinr twice 
and sometimes three times. Then came a consuming passion for all 
young boys and very old men. Boys after 14; or 15 ceased to attract 
me, more particularly when the hair of the pubes began to develop, 
From 8 to 14, when first I had sexual emissions, I masturbated at every 
opportunity. From 14 to 27, always once a day, generally twice and 
sometimes three times a day. At 27 I took rooms and formed 
acquaintanoe with the family occupying the house. The boys, one by 
one, were allowed to sleep with me and I conceived an extraordinary 
passion for one of them, an attachment which lasted till I Anally left 
England. The attachment was much more that of a. man for his wife 
and had nothing degrading in it. I was wretched when away from 
him, and as he was very attached to sport of all kinds I suffered 'divers 
kinds of death' each time that I imagined his life to be endangered. I 
ean honestly say that in each of my attachments, and I have had many, 
the prevailing sentiment was the delight of protecting a weaker being 
than myself. Each person whom I have loved has been perfectly normal 
and all are now fathers of families. Each still regards me witli 
affeotion. and respect in spite of what has passed between us. All my 
life I have been possessed with the passion for paternity, I could almost 
say maternity. Willingly would I have suffered the pains of hell 
could I have borne a son to the person I loved. That I can, honestly 
say has been the dominant instinct of my life. In my passion I have 
never been brutal, nor save under the infiuence of wine have I had 
connection with men over the age of puberty. In Southern Europe my 
experiences have been the same, a predominant j)a,ssion for a hoy 
exhibiting itself in every species of protecting care, and though ter- 
minating so far as sexual passion was concerned -when the boy reached 
15 or 10 years, yet still lasting and enduring in an honest and un- 
selffsh affection. At the age of 51, I still masturbate once or twice a 
week, though I long for some person whom I love to share the pleasure 
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with me. I tried vainly at tlie age of 27 to bring myself into line 
with others. Prostitutes caused mo horror, whether male or female. I 
attempted the act of coitus four or five times, twice with women of 
loo8e\ lives and at other times with married women. Save in one case 
the attempts were either abortive or caused me extreme disgust. 

“Practically from the time of puberty I have attracted sexually 
not only women hut men. Women, oddly enough, though I care 
nothing for them sexually, either hate me or adore me, and I have had 
five offers of mariage. At the same time up till five years ago, I was 
pursued by men and have had the oddest experiences both in England 
and abroad. In the early period of this history I suffered tremen- 
dously from the feeling that I was isolated and unique in the world. 

I strove against the habit of masturbation and my perverted tastes 
with all my might. Scourges, vigils, burnings, all were of no avail. 
Peeper reading in the Classics showed me how common was the taste 
of sex for the same sex. At 27 I began to- have a settled philosophy. 
Then as now, I made endless resolutions to avoid masturbation, though 
I can. see nothing wrong in the mutual act of two persons drawn to- 
gether by love. I am and always have been an extremely religious man, 
and if I am not altogether an orthodox Catholic, do my duties and have 
a high sense of the supernatural. I suffered muoli from melancholy 
from my earliest years. At 18, though nothing definitely was wrong, 
a vague but profound maladse induced me to open the veins of my 
arm. I fainted, however, and was promptly succored. Ah the age of 
36, after a return from abroad, I took an enormous dose of poison, 
This time again a singular coincidence saved me, and I once more 
came back to life. After this I purposely went abroad to obtain death 
and sought it in every possible way. Quite in vain, as you see. One 
thing I have never had a fear of, but have always longed for — Death, 
I am sure that if wo only knew what joys lay on the other side of 
death, the whole world would rush madly to suicide. I have, apart 
from any perversion of taste, an honest and genuine passion for children 
and animals, and I am never happier than when in their society. Both 
adore me. 

“My life has not dimmed nor deadened my facsulties, for I am 
occupied at the present time with very important work and I write 
steadily. But my real life is pjassed in my visions, which take me into 
another world quite as real as this sensuous one, and where I always 
retreat on all occasions possible. And yet, a strange paradox — 1 am 
a convinced Stoic and almost confine my reading to Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and the ‘Imitation.’ I am e^ctremely emotional, fond of the 
society of women, though I loathe the sexual side of them, and when 
I love, though passion is certainly inextricably mixed, the prevailing 
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sentiment is spiritual. I shall probably end by being a Carthusiai) 
or a fakir.” 

History XXIII.-'Englishman, aged 70, of German descent on 
father’s side. Was first child of his mother, who was 36 at his Mith- 
a younger brother normal; has no other relatives. 

He was bim’.ght up in England, and went to school at the age 
of 13. At a very early age, between 6 and 8, was deeply impressed hy 
the handsome face of a young man, a royal trumpeter on horseback 
seen in a procession. This, and the sight of the naked body of young 
men in a rowing-match on the river, caused great commotion, but not of 
a definitely sexual character. This was increased by the sight of a 
beautiful male model of a young Turk smoking, with hia dress open in 
front, showing much of the breast and below the waist. He became 
familiar with pictures, admired the male figures of Italian martyrs, 
and the full, rich forma of tlie Antinous, and he read with avidity the 
Arabian Nights and other Oriental tales, translations from the classics, 
Suetonius, Petronius, etc. He drew naked models in. life schools, and de- 
lighted in male ballet-dancers. As a child, he used to perform in private 
theatricals; ha excelled in female parts, and sang the songs of Madame 
Vestris, encouraged in this by his father. 

The sexual organs have never been fully developed, and the 
testicles, though large, are of a flabby consistence. He cannot whistle. 
He thinks he ouglit to have been a woman. 

At school he was shy and reserved, and had no particular intimacy 
with anyone, although he once desired it. He learned self-abuse from 
hia younger brother, who had learned it from an older boy. He has 
never had erotic dreams. lie never touched anyone but his brother until 
later when travelling in Italy, and then only iiis fellow-traveller. When 
travelling in Asia Minor he had many opportunities, but always put them 
aside from fear, afterward regi-etting Ms fearfulness. He yearned for 
intimacy with particnlar friends, but never dared to express it. He 
went much to theaters, and what he saw there incited him to masturba- 
tion. When he was about 30 years of age his reserve, and his fear 
of treachery and extortion, were at last overcome by an incident whioh 
oeourred late at night at the Royal Exchange, and again In a dark 
recess in the gallery of the Olympic Theater when Gustavus Hrooke 
was performing. From that time the Adelphi Theater, the Italian 
Opera, and the open parka at night became his fields of adventure. 
He remarks that among people crowding to witness a fire he found 
many opportunities. Ilia especial intimates were a railway clerk and 
an Italian model. In more recent years he has chielly found gratiiioa- 
tion among footmen and policemen. 

He is exclusively passive; also likes mutual fellatio. He used 
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greatly to admire finely developed fornas (conscious of liis own sliort- 
comings), shapely limbs, and delicate brown hair, and always admired 
gtren^h and manly vigor. He never took any interest in boys, and. has 
always been indifferent to women. 

EiSTOBY XXIV. — medical man, English, aged 30. He believes 
that his father, who was a magistrate, was very sympathetic toward 
men; on several occasions he has sat with him on the bench when cases 
of indecent assault were brought Up; he discharged three cases, 
although there could be littld doubt as to their guilt, and was very 
lenient to the others. 

Erom the age of 9 he loved to sleep with his brother, ten years 
older, who was in the navy; they slept in different beds, and the child 
went to bed early, hut he always kept awake to see his brother undress, 
as he adored his naked body; and would then get into hia bed. He 
learned the habit of masturbation from hia brother at the age of 9 ; at 
that time there was no sexual orgasm, but watching it in his brother 
was a perpetual source of wonder and pleasure During his brother’s 
absence at sea the boy longed for hia return and would practice self- 
ahnae with the thought of his brother’s naked body before him. • This 
brother’s death was a source of great grief. At the age of 12 ho went 
to boarding-school and was constantly falling in love with good-looking 
boys. He was always taken into one of tire bigger boys’ beds. At this 
age he was thoroughly able to enjoy the sexual orgasm with boys, 
His erotic dreams have always been of men and especially of boys; he 
has never dreamed sexually of women. From the age of 9 to the age 
of 21, when he left school, he never gave women a thought sexually, 
though he always liked their society. For two years after leaving 
school he had connection with women, not because he thought there 
was sin in loving his own sex, but because he regarded it as a thing 
that no one did after leaving school. During these two years he still 
really preferred man and used to admire the figures of soldiers and 
sailors. He then paid a visit to London,- which may he described in 
his own words: “I went to see an old schoolfellow who was living 
there. In his room was a young fellow, fair, extremely good looking, 
with a good figure and charming manners. I'rom that moment all my 
past recollections came back. I could not get him out of my mind; in 
fact, I was in love with him. 1 pictured him naked before me as a 
lovely statue; my dreams were frequent at night, always of him. For 
a fortnight afterward I practised masturbation with the picture of his 
lovely face and form always before me. We became fast friends, and 
from that day women have never entered my thoughts.” 

Although up to the present he has no wish or intention to marry, 
he believes that he will eventually do so, because it is thought desirable 
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i(n his profession; but he is quite sura that his love and aftecdion for 
men and hoys will never lessen. 

In earlier life he preferred men from 20 to 35; now he likes 
boys from 16 upward; grooms, for instance, who must he good looking 
well developed, cleanly, and of a lovable, unchanging nature; but he 
would prefer gentlemen. He does not care for mere mutual embracing 
and reciprocal masturbation; when he really loves a man he desires 
pediaaiio in which he is himself the passive subject. 

-He has curly hair and moustache, and well-developed sexual 
organs. His habits are masculine; he has always enjoyed field sports 
and can swim, ride, drive, and skate. At the same time, he is devoted 
to music, can draw and paint, and is an ardent admirer ,of male 
statuary. While fond of practical occupations of every sort, he dis- 
likes anything that is theoretical. 

He adds: "As a medical man, 1 fail to see morally any un- 
healthiness, or anything that nature should he ashamed of, in con- 
nection with, and sympathy for, men." 

History XXV. — A. S. Schoolmaster, aged 46. 

"My father was, I should say, below the average in capacity' for 
friendship. He liked young girls, and was never interested in boys. 
Ha was a man of strongly Puritanical morality, capable of condemning 
with gloomy bitterness. He was also a man capable of great saerifloe 
for principle, and mentally very well endowed. My mother was a 
clever, practical woman, with wide sympathies. She was capable of 
warm friendship, especially toward those younger than herself. Her 
father (whom I never saw) was a teacher. He was devoted to his 
wife, but also delighted in the company of young men. He had 
always some young man on his arm, my mother would tell me. My 
mother’s family is of Welsh descent. I learned to read at 6, and 1 can 
scarcely have been more than 6 when I used to read again and again 
David’s lament for Absalom, Even now I can dimly recall the siren 
nharm for me of that melancholy refrain, '0 my son Absalom, 
. . . 0 Absalom, my son, my son!’ Of late, when I have thought 

of the amount of devotion I have shown to lads, and the amount I 
have sometimes suffered for them, I have felt as if there were some- 
thing almost weirdly prophetic in that early inoident. 

"I was always an impressionable creature. My mother was very 
musical, and lier singing ‘got hold’ of me wonderfully. The dramatic 
and the poetic always strongly appealed to me. 

“I felt I should like to act; hut I never dared. In the same way 
I felt that one day I should like to he a schoolmaster, but I dared 
not say so. A shy, retiring creature was obviously unfitted for such 
occupations. Well, the teaching came about, and the strange part 
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that tha boya ivere someho-w or othar attracted by me, and the 
‘worst’ customers were attracted most. And there came a chance of 
acting too. Owing to some difficulties about the cast in a play at 
school, I took a part. After that I Jcnew that (within a certain 
range) I could act. I spent two holidays with a dramatic company. 

1 should undoubtedly have remained on the stage, but for one thing. 

I don’t wish to he sanctimonious, hut dirty and ugly jokes are odious 
to me. It was this sort of thing that drove me away. I threw myself 
into the school work instead. 

“It was partly the dramatic interest, partly a q^uite genuine 
interest in human nature, that led me to do some preaching too. 
When I had been badly hurt by one or two youngsters whom I loved, 

I thought of going in for pastoral work, but this too was given up — 
and very wisely. I should never be able to work comfortably with any 
organization. For one thing I have a way of taking on new ideas, and 
organizations do not like that. For another, all social functions are 
anathema to me. 

“Interest in ‘art’ as usually understood began to be marked only 
after I was 30. It started with, architecture and passed on to painting 
and sculpture. The tendency to do rather a variety (too great a 
variety) of things characterizes many uranians. We are rather like the 
labile chemical compounds: our molecules readily rearrange themselves. 

“As a boy of 10 I had the ordinary sweethearting with a girl of 
the same age. The incident is worth perhaps a little further com- 
ment for the following reason: When I was 16 years old the girl 
lived with us for a year. She was a nice, pleasant, bright girl, and she 
thought a great deal of me. I was strongly attracted by her. I re- 
member especially one little incident. I had been showing her how 
to do some algebra and she was Icneeling at the table by the side of 
my chair. Her hair was flowing over her shoulders and she looked 
rather charming. She expressed warm admiration of the way I had 
worked 'the problem out. I remember that I deliberately squashed out 
the feeling of attraction that came over me. I scarcely icnow why I 
did, this; hut 1 fancy there was a vague sense tliat I did not want 
my work disturbed. There was no sexual attraction or, at least, none 
that was manifest. The girl, there is no doubt, grew to love me. I 
am sorry to say that in two other cases, later, women loved me, and 
have both permanently remained unmarried on my account. I sometimes 
feel that in a wisely free society I should be able to give both of these 
women children. That I believe I could do, and I think it would be an 
immense satisfaction to them. A permanent union with a woman 
would, however, be impossible to me. A permanent union with a man 
would, I believe, be possible. At least I know that attractions which 
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liave been at all homosexual in eharaeter have in my case been vefo 
lasting. 

“I was strongly attracted when not more than 13 to a lad slightly 
older, it was a love story, there is no doubt, but I do not recollect 
any outer sexual signs. There were other passing cases, but in no ease 
was there any warm response till I was 15. I then made friends with a 
lad of entirely different type from myself. I was a reader. 1 like,! 
long walks and fresh air, but I was too shy to go in for sports. Indeed 
I was frightfully shy. He was a great sportsman and always at home 
in society. But ha asked rue to help him with some work, and we took 
to working together. I grew passionately fond of him. His caresses 
always caused some erection. Personally, I believe it would have been 
wiser to have obtained complete sexual expression. Tlie absence of 
knowledge led to two distinctly imdesirable results. The first was 
marked congestion and pain at times; the second was a tendency to a 
sort of modified masocliism. There is always, I suppose, some erotic 
attraction about the buttocks, and of course also, to boys, they afford 
an irresistibly attractive maidc for a good smack. I found that when 
this lad spanked me it produced some amount of sexual excitement, 
and the desire for this form of stimulus grew upon me. The result, 
in my case, was had. It was sensualism, not love. I can say this with 
confidence, because in a much later case of deeply passionate love, I 
shrank from any such method, but the mutual, naked embrace I found 
was for me an absolutely natural and pure expression of love. I never 
felt any touch of grossness in it, and it destroyed the earlibr and (for 
me at least) less wholesome desire. 

“The school friendship disappeared with the marriage of my 
friend. I was furiously jealous, and the young men’s mother was 
opposed to me, hut I still think of that early friendship with tender-- 
ness. I know that piy boy friend was the first who made me capable 
of self-expression, the first who taught me how to make friends at all. 
And if he still cared for me, I know that his love would he clear to 
me still. 

“My chief regret, as I look back, is that I did not know about 
these things early. I cannot hut think that all youngsters should 
be spoken to about the love of comrades and encouraged to seek help 
ill any sort of trouble that this may bring. We homogenio folk may 
be but a small percentage of mankind, but our numbers are still great, 
and surely the making or marring of our lives should count for some- 
thing. At college I fell violently in love with a friend with whom I 
did work in science. He loved me too, though not with such heat. He 
also was largely nraninn, but this I only realized a year or two hack. 
Ho remains unmarried, and is still my friend. We did some research 
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work together -which is pretty -well known. I am quite sure that the 
love we had for each other gave tremendous zest to our work and 
gi’eatly increased our po-wers. 

‘‘Wliile I was -working at college I was interested in a lad who 
was -working as errand boy for a city firm. I helped him to get better 
trainingj and spent money on him. My father was making me some 
allowance at the time and demurred. I said I would in future support 
myself, and in this way came to take up sohoolmastering. I at once 
became quite absorbed in my work with the boys. Of course I loved 
them. And here I feel I must touch upon what seems to me a char- 
aeteristio of most of us uranians. Our genital organs are with us 
ordinarily and usually organs of eoepression. Tlie c;ean-minded hetero- 
genic man is apt to look upon such a view of the genital organs as 
monstrous; we, on the other hand, are compelled (at least for our- 
selves) to regard it as the natural and pure one. ]?or my own part 1 
had many Puritan prejudices — ^prejudices that I retained for many a 
long and weary day — ^but my affection for those of my own sex so 
often expressed itself by some sexual stirring, and more or less erec- 
tion, tliat I was obliges to look upon tills as inevitable, and in general 
I paid no attention to it whatevei’. It was the older boys who some- 
times attracted me strongly. My love for them was 1 know a 
genuinely spiritual thing, though inevitably having some physical 
expression. I was capable of great devotion to them and sacrifice for 
them, and I would certainly rather have died than have injured them. 
The boys got on well with me. I was never weak with them, and I 
was able to allow all kinds of familiarities without any loss of respect. 
The older hoys usually, out of class, called me by my Christian name, 
and I remember one writing to ask me whether he might do so, as it 
made him feel ‘nearer’ to me. A few of the lads I of course loved with 
’special devotion. They kissed mo and loved to have me embrace them. 
One of these was, I now know, pure nranian, and there was in his case 
certainly some sexual response, but though I often slept with him, 
when he was a lad of 17 and 18, there was never any idea in our minds 
of any sexual act. We are still warm friends, and always kiss, when 
we meet. Looking hack upon those days, I feel that I was a little 
inclined to pass on from one love to another, but each was a genuine 
devotion, and involved real hard work on the lad’s behalf. And I know 
that where the lad st-uck to me into manhood a real tenderness and 
love remain still, 

“While -teaching I made "the acquaintance of a non-conformist 
minister, who, though happily married, had certainly some homogenic 
tendencies. He was most devoted to boys, and helped me with regard to 
some difficult cases. It was the difficult cases that always attracted 
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•me, I had -to praisb these lads and my friend recommended spanking 
ivitli the hand on the hare huttocks. I mention that I adopted this 
method, because it might have been thought specially dangerous to mo 
It certainly never produced in me the remotest suggestion of any sexual 
aot, though it did sometimes produce a slight amount of sexual excite- 
ment. I disregarded this, or put it out of my mind, as I found the 
method most efReacLous. It was capable of great variation of intensity 
and the hoys -were always ready to joke about it. I never came across 
a case -where any sex-ual excitement -was produced by it. The hoys 
whom I had to he most ‘down’ on almost always, however, grew 
fonder of me. There may be a slight and normal masochistic tendency 
in most boys, and p^haps the erogenic character of the buttocks has 
something to do with the development of affection. If so, 1 a,m 
inclined to regard it as normal and useful rather than otherwise, for in 
my experience no undesirable result was ever produced. But then, of 
course, there was no playing -with the business; that might, I am sure, 
in some cases be decidedly injurious. 

"One experience of my sclioolmastering days is, I think, important 
in its bearing upon general sexual psychology. 1 always noticed that 
during the term I was specially free from, ‘wet dreams.’ Wliat is 
noteworthy is this; During term there was never anything more than 
a very partial sexual expression of any feeling of mine, such expres- 
sion indeed as was wholly inevitable. Tliere was therefore no actual 
loss of semen, and it seems clear that the ‘wet dreams’ were not due to 
mere physical pressure. The psychic satisfaction of love in this case 
made the complete physical expression less urgent. But it was a 
love of a distinctly tender kind that was needed to keep the physical 
from obtruding. Of tlint further experience has made me sure. I 
am, moreover, now convinced that a mutual uranian love will reach 
its best results, both spiritual and physical, where there is complete 
sexual expression. 

“Of the character of the sexual dreams 1 have had, there is not 
much to he said. During the period of masoohistic tendency, they were 
masochistic in character; otherwise they have been dreams simply of 
the naked embrace. Usually there has been a considerable element 
of ideal love in the dream. I have not more than three times at most 
dreamed of intercourse with one of the opposite sex. There was only 
in one case anything that I could call actual emotion, in such a dream. 
The other dreams have often (not always) been dreams of real yearning, 
and not at all what I should call merely sensual. 

“In the course of time I wanted more freedom to do things in 
my own way than could he obtained in a public school. X started a 
school of my own. The work was for a good many years very happy. 
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J loved the hoys, and they loved me. I was active, ardent, and they 
maile a ohum of me. But people got into the way of sending me 
awkward customers. I poured out my love on these, I used myself up 
for them. Unfortunately (though I was never 'orthodox’) my Puritan- 
ical morality was still strong within me, my views of human 
psychology were too limited, and I imposed them on the hoys. Some 
were very devoted; hut, as years went by and the proportion of 
mmvais sujeis increased, there tended to he a split in the small camp 
and one or two boy's whom I loved deceived mo terribly. To a man of 
my temperament this was lieart-rending and from then the work was 
doomed. Troubles at sohool went along with troubles at home, and 
these things contributed to center my affection upon a lad who was 
with me, and who had given me much trouble. For some reason or 
other I went on believing that he would get right. Deceit was his 
great difficulty. He was certainly partly homosexual himself. Look- 
ing hack I can see that with a wider and more charitable knowledge I 
could have dealt more wisely and helpfully with certain homosexual 
episodes of his. I am convinced now that mere sweeping condemnation 
of the physical is not the wholesome way of help. However, to out the 
story short, all seemed at last to go well, and the lad was growing into 
a young man. Our love deepened, and we always slept together, hut 
quite aaoetically. Later, when quite in his young manhood he had left 
school, there was, unfortunately, misunderstandings with his parents, 
who forbad him to sleep with me. What followed is of some impor- 
tance. Up till then, though certainly his affection seemed ardent, I had 
observed no sexual signs on his part. I had been quite frank with him 
as to mine. He was then 19, and I thought old enough to have thingB ex- 
plained to him. Sleeping with him 1 had found peaceful and helpful, 
and more than once he told me that it greatly helped him. But after 
we ioere forbidden to sleep together, I found the passion in me more 
difSeult to control, and it suddenly leaped out in him. We were still, 
however, rather ascetic, though wo used to kiss each other, and we 
used to embrace naked. This produced emission not infrequently with 
me, but only onoe with him, though always powerful erection. I 
would not allow any friction. Perhaps this was a mistake. A more 
complete expression might have helped him. 

“All my life I had been hungry for a complete response, and at 
one time the lad thought he could give it. He was then nearing 20. 
T have never been so happy in my life,’ he said. It was a blow to me 
when I found he had mistaken his own feelings, but I was quite ready 
to accept what love he could give. I also never dreamed of any sort of 
insistence on sexual expression. With such love as he could give I was 
quite ready to make myself content. ‘The true measure of love,” wrote a 
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Uranian sohoolmaster to me once, ‘is self-sacrifice’ ; not “Wliat -will you 
give ?” but “What will you give up ?” Not “What will you do for him.!” 
but “What will you forego for his sake?” ' I quote this gladly, for the 
conventional English moralists regard an invert as a kind of deformed 
beast. I can only say tliat I tried to realize the ideal which these words 
express. No ‘moralist’ would have helped me one whit. The parents 
also, separated us. They iiave done much harm by their mistake 
How difficult it is for parents to allow freedom to their children! 
Their ideal is auecessful constraint, "not free self-discovery. But in 
spite of them, and in spite of the separation, I know that my friend 
and I have helped each other. 

“There is one fear parents have which I believe is unwarranted. 
As far as I have seen, I do not conclude that the early expression of 
homosexual love prevents heterosexual love from developing later. 
Where this love is a part of the individual’s inborn nature, it will show 
itself. I do, however, believe that a noble homogenio love in early life 
will sometimes help a lad to avoid a low standard of heterogenic attach- 
ment. The Greeks did well, at their best time, in cultivating and 
ennobling the homogenic love. Amongst us, as can be nnderstood hy all 
wlio know the working of society taboos, it is the baser forms that are 
unhindered, the noblest forma that are debased. 

“We urnings are, I think, dependent upon individual love. 
Many of us, I know, need to work for an individual to do our best. 
Is this the outcome of the woman in the uranian temperament? And 
the tragedy of our fate is that we whose souls vibrate only to the 
touch of the hand of Eros are faced with the fiercest taboo of all 
that can give our lives meaning. The other taboos have been given 
up one by one. Will not this, the last of the taboos, soon vanish? I 
have known lives darkened by it, weakened by it, crushed out by it. 
How long are the western moralists to maim and brand and persecute 
where they do not understand ?” 

The next case belongs to a totally different class from all 
the preceding histories. These — all British or American — ^were 
obtained privately; they are not the inmates of prisons or of 
asylums, and in most cases they have never consulted a physician 
concerning their abnormal instincts. They pass through life as 
ordinary, sometimes as honored, members of society. The fol- 
lowing case, which happens to be that of an American, is 
acquainted with both the prison and the lunatic asylum. There 
are several points of interest in his history, ^d he illustrates the 
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way in ‘wlicli sexual iuTersion can become a matter of medico- 
legal importance. I think, however, that I am justitied in be- 
lieving that the proportion of sexually inverted persons who 
reach the police-court or the lunatic asylum is not much larger 
in proportion to the number of sexually inrerted persons among 
ns than it is among my cases. For the documents on which I 
have fonnded the history of G-uy Olmstead I am indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. Talbot, of Chicago, well known from his 
studies of abnormalities of tire jaws and face, so often associ- 
ated with nervous and mental abnormality. He knew the man 
who addressed to him the letters from which I here quote : — 

Histoby XXVI. — On the twenty-eighth of March, 1894, at noon, 
in the open street in Chicago, Guy T. Olmstead fired a revolver at a 
letter-carrier named William L. Ollfiford. He came up from behind, 
and deliberately fired four shots, the first entering Clifford’s loins, the 
other three penetrating the back of his head, so that the man fell and 
was supposed to be fatally wounded. Olmstead made little attempt to 
escape, as a crowd rushed up with the usual cry of “Lynch iiim!” but 
waved his revolver, exclaiming: “I’ll never be taken alive 1” and when 
a police-officer disarmed him: “Don’t take my gun; let me finish what 
I have to do.” This was evidently an illusion, as will, be seen later on, 
to an intention to destroy himself. He eagerly entered the prison-van, 
however, to escape the threatening mob. 

Olmstead, who was 30 years of age, was born near Danville, 111., 
in which city he lived for many years. Both parents were born in 
Illinois. His father, some twenty years ago, slot and nearly killed a 
wealthy coal operator, induced to commit the crime, it is said, by a 
secret organization of a hundred prominent citizens to whom the victim 
had made himself obnoxious by bringing suits against them for trivial 
causes. The victim became insane, but the criminal was never punished, 
and died a few years later at the age of 44. This man had another 
son who was considered peculiar. 

Guy Olmstead began to show signs of sexual perversity at the age 
of 12. He was seduced (we are led to believe) by a man who oeeupieci 
the same bedroom. Olmstead’s early history is not clear from the 
data to hand. It appears that he began his career as a schoolteacher 
in Connecticut, and that he there married the daughter of a prosper- 
ous farmer; but shortly after he “fell in love” with her male cousin, 
whom he describes as a veiy handsome young man. This led to a 
separation from his wife, and he went West. 
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He was never considered perfectly sane, and from OetoLer, 1886 
to May, 1889 he was in tlio Kankakee Insane Asylum. His illness wag 
reported as of three years’ duration, and caused by general ill-liealth; 
heredity doubtful, habits good, oeeupation that of a schoolteacher. 
His condition wms diagnosed as paranoia. On. admission he was, irri- 
table, alternately excited and depressed. He returned home in good 
condition. 

At this period, and again when examined later, Olmstead’s 
physical condition is described as, on the whole, normal and fairly good. 
Height, 5 feet 8 inches; weight, 159 ]3onnd,s. Special senses normal; 
genitals abnormally small, with rudimentary penis. His head is asyru- 
metrical, and is full at the occiput, slightly sunken at the bregma, and 
the foreiiead is low. His cephalic index is 78. The hair is sandy, and 
normal in amount over head, face, and hody. His eyes are gray, small, 
and deeply set; the zygomm are normal. The nose is large and very 
thin. Thera is arrested development of upper jaw. The ears are 
excessively developed and malformed. The face is very much lined, 
the nasolabial Assure is deeply cut, and there are well-marked horizontal 
wrinkles on the forehead, so that he looks at least ten years, older than 
his actual age. The upper jaw is of partial V-shape, the lower well 
developed. The teeth and their tnberolcB and the alveolar process are 
normal. The breasts are full. The hody is generally well developed; 
the hands and feet arc large. 

Olmstend’s history is defective for some years after he left Kan- 
kakee. In October, 1802, wo hear of him as a letter-carrier in Ohioago. 
During the following summer lie developed a passion lor William. 
Clifford, a fellow letter-currier about his own ago, also previously a 
Bchooltcaoher, and regarded as one of the most reliable and efficient 
men in the service. For a time Clifford seems to have shared this 
passion, or to have submitted to it, but he quickly ended the relation- 
ship and urged his friend to undergo medical treatment, offering to 
pay the expenses himself. Olmstead eoutinned to wi’ite letters of the 
most pa.ssionate description to Clifford, and. followed him about con- 
stantly until the latter’s life w'as made miserable. In Deoember, 1893, 
Clifford placed the letters in the postmaster’s hands, and Olmstead was 
requested to resign at once. Olmstead complained to the Civil Service 
Commission at 'Washington that he had been dismissed without cause, 
and also applied for reinstatement, but without success. 

In the meanwhile, apparently on the advice of friends, he went 
into hospital, and in the middle of February, 1894, his testioles weSs 
removed. No report from the hospital is to hand. Tlie effect of 
removing the testicles was far from beneficial, and he began to suffer 
/vom hysterical melancholia. A little later be went into hospital again, 
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On Maroli IStli lie wrote to Dr. Talbot from the Mercy Hospital, 
Chicago: “I returned to Cliioago last Wednesday night, but felt 
so miserable I concluded to enter a hospital again, and so came to 
Mercy, ivliieh is very good as hospitals go. But I might as -well go to 
Hades as far as any hope of my getting well is concerned. I am utterly 
incorrigible, utterly incurable, and utterly impossible, At home I 
thought for a time that I was cured, bub I was mistaken, and after 
seeing Clifford last Thursday I have grown worse than ever so far 
as my passion for him is coneemed. Heaven only knows how hard I 
have tried to make a decent creature out of myself, hut my vileness 
is uncontrollable, and I might as well give up and die. I wonder if 
the doctors knew that after emaaeulatiou it was possible for a man to 
have erections, commit masturbation, and have the same passion as 
before. I am ashamed of myself; I hate myself; but I can’t help it. 
I have friends among nice people, play the piano, love music, books, and 
everything that is beautiful and elevating; yet they can’t elevate me, 
because this load of inborn vileness drags me down and prevents my 
perfect enjoyment of anything. Doctors are the only ones who under- 
stand and know my helplessness before this monster. I think and 
work till my brain whirls, and I can scarce refrain from crying out 
my troubles.” This letter was written a few days before tlie crime war 

committed. 

When conveyed to the police station Olmstead completely broke 
down and wept bitterly, crying: “Oh! Will, Will, come to me! Why 
don’t you kill me and let me go to Mm!” (At this time he supposed 
he had killed Clifford. ) A letter was found on him, as follows: 
"Mercy, March 27th. To Him Who Cares to Read.: Fearing that my 
motives in killing Clifford and myself may he misunderstood, I write 
this to explain the cause of this homicide and suicide. Last summer 
Clifford and I began a friendship which developed into love.” He then 
recited the details of the friendship, and continued; “After playing 
a Liszt rhapsody for Clifford over and over, he said that when, our 
time to die came he hoped we would die together, listening to suoh 
glorious music as that. Our time has now come to die, but death will 
not he accompanied by music. Clifford’s love has, alas! turned to 
deadly hatred. For some reason Clifford suddenly ended onr relations 
and friendship.” In his cell he behaved in a wildly excited manner, 
and made several attempts at suicide; so that he had to be closely 
watched. A few weeks later he wrote to- Dr. Talbot: “Cook County 
Gaol, April 23. I feel as though I had neglected you in not writing 
you in all this time, though you may not care to hear from me, as I 
have never done anything but trespass on your kindness. But please 
do me the justice of thinking that I never expected all Hua trouble- a.? 
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I thought Will and I would be in our graves and at peace long before 
this. But my plans failed miserably. Boor Will was not dead, and 
I was gr-ahhed before I could shoot myself. I think Will really shot 
himselfj and I feel certain others will think so, too, wheni the whole 
story comes out in court. I can’t understand the surprise and indigiu- 
tion my act seemed to engender, as it was perfectly right and natural 
that Will and I should die together, and nobody else’s business. Do you 
know I believe that poor boy will yet kill himself, for last November 
when I in my grief and anger told his relations about our marriage 
he was so frightened, hurt, and angry that he wanted us both to kill 
ourselves. I acquiesced gladly in this proposal to commit suicide, but 
he backed out in a day or two. I am glad now that Will is alive, and 
am glad that I am. alive, even with the prospect of years of imprison- 
ment before me, but which I will cheerfully endure for his sake. And 
(fct for the last ten months his influence has so completely controlled 
me, both body and. soul, that if I have done right he should have the 
nredit for my good deads, and if I have done wrong he should be 
blamed lor the mischief, as I have not been myself at all, hut a part of 
him, and happy to merge my individuality into his.” 

Olmstead was tried pi-ivately in July. No new points were 
brought out. He was sentenced to the Criminal Insane Asylum, 
Shortly afterward, while still in the prison at Chicago, he wrote to 
Dr. Talbot: “As you have been interested in my case from a soientifto 
point of view, there is a little something more I might tell you about 
myself, but which I have withheld, because I was ashamed to aclmit 
certain facts and features of my deplorable weakness. Among the few 
sexual perverts I have known I have noticed that all are in the habit 
of often clo.sing the mouth with the lower lip protruding beyond the 
upper. [Usually due to arrested development of upper jaw.] I noticed 
the peculiarity in Mr. Clifford before we became intimate, and I have 
often caught myself at the trick. Before that operation my testicles 
would swell and become sore and hurt me, and have seemed to do so 
since, ju.st as a man will sometimes complain that his amputated leg 
hurts him. Then, too, my breasts would .swell, and about the nipples 
would become hard and sore and red. Sinca the operation there has 
never been a day that I have been free from sharp, shooting pains 
down the abdomen to the scrotum, being worse at the base of the penis. 
Now that my fate is decided, I will say that really my passion for Mr. 
Clifford is on the wane, but I don’t know whether the improvement is 
permanent or not. I have absolutely no passion for other men, and 
have begun to hope now that I can yet outlive my desire for Clifford, 
or at least control it. I have not yet told of this improvement in my 
tonditiOE, because 1 wished people to still think I was insane, so that 
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I would be sure to e.scape being sent to the penitentiary. I know 1 was 
insane at the time I tried to kill both Clifford and myself, and feel 
that I don’t deserve such a dreadful punishment as being sent to a 
State prison. However, I think' it was that operation and my subse- 
quent illness that caused my insanity rather than passion for Clifford. 

I should very much like to know if you really consider sexual per- 
version an insanity.” 

When discharged from the Criminal Insane Asylum, Olmstead re- 
turned to Chicago and demanded his testicles from the City Postmaster, 
whom he accused of being in a systematized conspiracy against him. 
He asserted that the postmaster was one of the chief agents in a plot 
against him, dating from before the castration. He was then sent to 
the Cook Insane Hospital. It seems probable that a condition of 
paranoia is now firmly established. 

The following cases are all bisexual, attraction being felt 
toward both sexes, usually in predominant degree toward the 
male : — 

Histoby XXVII. — H. 0., American, aged 28, of independent 
means, unmarried, the elder of two children. His history may best 
be given in his own words: — 

“I am on both sides distantly of English ancestry, the first 
colonists of my name having come to New England in 1630. Both 
my mother’s and my father’s families have been prolific in soldiers 
and statesmen; my mother’s contributed one president to the United 
States. So far as I am aware, none of my antecedents have betrayed 
mental vagaries, except a maternal uncle, who, from overstudy, became 
for a year insane. 

“I am a graduate of two universities with degrees in arts ,and 
medicine. After a year as physician in a hospital, I relinquished 
medicine altogether, to follow literature, a predilection since early 
boyhood. 

“I awoke to sexual feeling at the age of 7, when, at a small 
private school, glimpsing hare thighs above the stockings of girl school- 
mates, I dimly exulted. This fetishism, as it grew more definite, cen- 
tered at last upon the thighs and, then the whole person of one girl in 
particular. My first sexually tinged dream was of her — that while she 
stood near I impinged my penis upon a red-hot anvil and then, in 
beatific self-immolation, exhibited the charred stump to her wondering, 
I'oimd eyes, 'i’his love, however, abated at the coming of a new girl 
to the school, who, not more beautiful, hut more buxom, made stronger 
appeal to my nascent sexuality. One afternoon, In the loft of hep. 
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father’s stablcj she induced me to disrobe, herself setting the example 
The erection our mutual handlings produced on me was without 
conscious impulse; I felt only a childish curiosity on beholding our 
genital difference. But the episode started extravagant whimsies one 
of which persistently obsessed me: with these obviously compensatory 
differences, why might not the girl and I effect some sort of copula- 
tion? This fantasy, drawn exclusively from that unique experience 
oliarmed with its grotosqiieness only, for at that time my sense of sex 
was but inchoate and my knowledge of it was nothing. The bizarre 
conceit, submitted to the equally ignorant girl and approved, was borno 
to the paternal hay-loft and there, with much bungling, brought to 
surprising and pleasurable consummation. 

“In the four ensuing years I repeated the act not seldom with 
this girl and with others. 

“When I was 11 my sister and I were taken by our' parents to 
Europe, where we remained six years, attending school each winter in 
a different city and, during the summer, travelling in various countries. 

“Abroad my lust was glutted to the full: the amenable girl- 
playmate was ubiquitous, whom I plied with ardor at Swiss hotels, Ger- 
man watering-places, French pensions, — whore not? Toward puberty I 
first repaired at times to prostitutes. 

“Masturbation, excepting a few experiments, I never resorted to, 
Few of my schoolmates avowedly practised it. 

"Of homosexuality my sole hearing was through the classics, 
where, with no long pondering, I opined it merely our modern com- 
radely, poetically aggrandized, masquerading in antique habiliments 
and phraseology. It never eame liome to me; it attuned to no tone in 
the scale of my sympathies; I posses-sed no touchstone for transmitting 
the recitals of those ambiguous amours into fiery messages. The 
relation to my own sex was, intellectually, aii occasional friend- 
ship devoid of strong affection; physically, a mild antagonism, the 
nalred body of a man was slightly repellant. Statues of women evoked 
both carnal and esthetic response; of men, no emotions whatever, save 
a deepening of that native antipathy. Similarly in paintings, in 
literature, the drama, tlie men served but ns foils for the delicious 
maidens, who visited my ahrial seraglios and lapped me in roseate 
dreamings. 

“In my eighteenth year we returned to America, where I entered 
the university. 

"The course of my love of women was now a little erratic; normal 
connection began to lose fascination. As long ago I had formulated 
untutored the rationale of coitus, so now imagination, groping in the 
dark, conceived a fresh fillip for the appetite — cunnilinotw. But this, 
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though for a while quite adequate, soon ceased to gratify. At this 
juncture, Ohristmas of my first college year, I was appointed editor 
of a small magazine, an early stricture of whose new conduct was 
paucity of love stories. Such improvident neglect was in keeping with 
my altering view of women, a view accorded to me hy self-dissipation 
of the glamour through which they had been wont to appear. I had 
wandered somehow behind the scenes, and beheld, no footlights of sex 
intervening, the once so radiant fairies resolved into a raddled 
humanity, as likable as ever, hut desirable no longer. 

‘■'Soon after this the Oscar IVilde case was bruiting about. The 
newspaper accounts of it, while illuminating, flashed upon me no light 
of self -revelation; they only amended some idle conjectures as to 
certain mystic vices I had heard whispered of. Here and there a 
newspaper allusion still too recondite was painstakingly clarified by an 
effeminate fellow-student, who, I fancy now, would have shown no 
reluctance had I begged him to adduce practical illustration. I pur- 
chased, too, photographs of Oscar Wilde, scrutinizing them under the 
nnotuous auspices of this same emasculate and hlandiloquent mentor. 
If my interest in Oscar Wilde arose from any other emotion than the 
rather morbid curiosity then almost universal, I was not conscious of it. 

“Erotic dreams, precluded hitherto by coition, came now to beset 
me. The persons of these dreams were (and still are) invariably 
women, with this one remembered exception: I dreamed that Oscar 
Wilde, one of my photographs of him incarnate, approached me with 
a buffoon languishmont and perpetrated fellatio, an act verbally ex- 
pounded shortly before by my oracle. For a month or more, recalling 
this dream disgusted me. 

“The few subsequent endeavors, tentative and half-hearted, to 
repristinate my venery were foredoomed, partly because I had feared 
they were, to failure: erection was incomplete, ejaculation without 
pleasure. 

“There seemed a fallacy in this behavior. Why coitus without 
sensual desire for it? No sense of duty impelled me, nor dread of 
sexual aberration. The explanation is this: attraction to females was 
not expunged, simply sublimed; my imagination, no longer importing 
women from observation, created its own delectable sirens, grown ex- 
acting and transcendental, petitioned reality in vain. Substance had 
receded for good now, and soon even these tormenting shadows of it 
became ever dimmer and dimmer, until they too at length faded into 
nothingness. 

“The antipodes of the sexual sphere turned more and more 
toward the light of my tolerance. Inversion, till now stained with 
a slight repugnance, became esthetically colorless at last, and then 
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delicately retinted, at first solely with pity for its victims, but finally 
the color deepening, with half-eonscious inclination to attach it 
myself as a remote contingency. This revolution, however, was not 
without external impetus. The prejudiced tone of a book I was read- 
ing, Krafft-Ebing’s Psyahopathia Sexualis, by prompting resentment 
led me on to sympathy. My championing, purely abstract though it 
was to begin with, none the less involved my looking at things with 
eyes hypothetically inverted, — an orientation for the sake of argument. 
After a while, insensibly and at no one moment, hypothesis merged 
into reality: I myself was inverted. That occasional and fictitious 
inversion had never, I believe, superposed this true inversion; rather 
a true inversion, those many years dormant, had simply responded 
finally to a stimulus strong and prolonged enough, as a man awakens 
when he is loudly called. 

“In presenting myself thus sexually transformed, I do not aver 
having had at the outset any definitive inclination. The instinct so 
freshly evolved remained for a while obscure. Its primary expression 

was a feebly sensuous interest in the physical character of hoys in 

their feminine resemblances especially. To this interest I opposed no 
discountenance; for wantonness with women under many and diverse 
conditions liaving long ago medieiiied my sexual conscience to lethargy, 
no access of reasons came to me now for its refreshment. On tlia 
other hand, intellectual delight in the promises of the new world, as 
well as sensuality, conduced to its deliberate exploration. Still, for 
a year, the yearning settled with true lust upon no object more concrete 
than youths whose only habitation was my fancy. 

“A young surgeon, having read my copy of Psyohopathia Semalis, 
fell one evening to discussing inverts with such relish that I inquired 
ingenuously if he himself was one. He colored, whether confirmatively 
jr otherwise I could not guess, in spite of his vehement no. Pres- 
ently he very subtly recanted his denial. But to his counter-question 
X maintained my own no, lest be pi-opose some sexual act, a point the 
esthetics of my developing inversion would not yet concede, the boys 
of my imagination being still predominant. 

“One evening, soon after tliis, Im csonvoyed me to several of the 
cafes where inverts are accustomed to foregather. These trysting 
places were much alike: a long hull, with sparse orchestra at one 
end, marble-topped tables lining the walls, leaving the floor free for 
dancing. Round tlio tables sat boys and youths. Adonises both by art 
and nature, ready for a drink or a chat with the chance Samaritan, 
and shyly importunate for the pleasures for which, upstairs, were 
small rooms to let. One of the boys, supported by the orchestra, sang 
the ‘Jewel iSong’ out of ‘Faust.’ His voice had the limnid, treble purity 
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of a clarinet, and liis face the beauty of an angel. The song concluded, 
■vve invited him to our table, where he sat sipping neat brandy, as ho 
mockingly encountered my book-begotten queries. The boy-prostitutes 
gracing these halls, he apprised us, bore fanciful names, some of ■well- 
known actresses, others of heroes in fiction, his own being Dorian Gray. 
Rivals, he complained, had assumed the same appellation, hut he was 
the original Dorian; the others were jealous impostors. Hia curly hair 
■was golden; his cheeks were pink; Ms lips, coral red, parted inces- 
santly to reveal the glistening pearliness of his teeth. Yet, though 
deeming him the heautifullest youth in the world, I experienced no 
sexual interest either in him or in the other hoys, -who indeed were all 
beautiful — ^beauty was their chief asset. Dorian, further, dilated on 
the splendor of his female attire, satin corsets, low-cut evening gowns, 
etc., donned on gala nights to display his gleaming shoulders and 
dimpled, plump, white arms. Thus arrayed, he bantered, he would 
bewitch even me, now so. impassive, until I should throw myself, in 
tears of happiness, into his loving embrace. 

"My first venture upon fellatio was a month later, with the young 
surgeon. I confessed the -whim to try it, and he acceded. Though this 
nauseous and fatiguing not, very imperfectly performed, was prompted 
mostly by curiosity, there arose soon a passional hankering for repeti- 
tion. In short, appetence for fellatio grew slowly from the night of that 
ma-wkish fiasco and 'waxed eventually into a sovereign want. 

“Perhaps miscarriage of that initiatory experiment was due to 
precipitance, incubation of my perverse instinct being not yet com- 
plete. A hiatus of a month now supervened, in which, while further 
fellatio was not attempted, my mind came ahvays nearer to a reconcile- 
ment with the grossness of the act, and began to discover for its 
creatures some correlation, in pretty boys beheld in the flesh. One 
evening, in Broadway, I conceived suddenly a full-fledged desire for 
a youth issuing from an hotel as I passed. Our glances met and 
dwelled together. At a shop-window he first accosted me. He was an 
invert. With him, in his I'oom at the hotel whence I had seen him 
emerge, I passed an apocalyptic night. Thereafter commerce with boys 
only in the spirit ceased to be an end; ■the images were carnalized, 
stepped from their framework into the streets. That boy, that god oui 
of the machine, 1 see him clearly: his brown, curling hair; his eyef- 
Ofius as the sea; his chest both arched and so plump, his rounded arms. 
Ills taper waist, the graceful swell of his hips and full, snowy thighs; 
I recall as of yesterday the dimples in his knees, the slenderness of 
his ankles, the softness of his little feet, with insteps pink like the inside 
of a shell. How I gloated over his ample roundness, his rich 
undulations I 
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“In tie last eight years I have performed fellaSio (never 
pedicatio) with more than three liimdred men and boys. My preference 
is for boys between 16 and 20, refined, pretty, girlish, and them- 
selves homosexual. 

“Personally, barring this love for males, I am in all ways maa- 
euline, given to outdoor sports, and to smoking and drinking moder- 
ately. In appearance I am but a hoy of 18. My face and figure are 
generally considered beautiful: I am clean-shaved, with black, curling 
hair, red cheeks and brown eyes; features delicate and regular; body, 
of medium height, everywhere practically hairless. By years of train- 
ing I have attained alike great strength and classic proportions, the 
muscular contours smoothly rounded with adipo,se tissue. My bands 
and feet are small. My penis, though perfectly shaped, is rather 
enormous — erect, ten and a half inches in length, seven and a quarter 
inches in circumference. • 

“Some abetment ol my apostasy from orthodox methods was, no 
doubt, this hypertrophy of the penis, which already in my twentieth 
year had acquired its present redundance, rendering coitus imprac- 
ticable with most women I essayed and painful where insertion was 
effected. Since falling heir to invei-sion, a unique recurrence of normal 
desire, six years ago, persuaded me to attempt coitus with eleven or 
twelve prostitutes, and, strangely enough, with much of the old-time 
salacity and full erection, but, as it chanced, always with too great 
disparity of parts for success.” 

A certain preciosity' in the manner of this comnumioation may be 
put down partly to the nature of the literary avocations with which the 
writer is by preference oecupied, and partly, no doubt more funda- 
mentally, to the special character of his predominantly esthetic tem- 
perament and attraction to the exotic. An attraction for exotic ex- 
periences will not, however, suffice to account for the rather late de- 
velopment of liomosexual tendencies, a late development which may 
he iield to place this case in the retarded group of inverts. H. C. 
has himself pointed out to me that his aversion to women, beginning 
to appear in the eigliteenth year, was already well pronounced before 
ha had ever heard definitely of specific homosexual acts, and fully 
a year before he experienced the slightest sexual interest in men or 
hoys. Moreover, while it is true that the actual tendency to homo- 
sexual attraction only appeared after ha had read Erafft-Ebing and 
come in contact with inverts, such influences would not suffice to 
change the sexual nature of a normally constituted man. 

It may he added that H. 0. is not attracted to normal males, 
As regards his moral attitude he remarks; “I have no scruples in 
the indulgence of my passion. I perceive the moral objections ad- 
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vanced, but bow speculative they are, and constructive; while, imme, 
diately, inversion is the source of so much good.” He looks upon the 
whole sexual question as largely a matter of taste. 

I regard the foregoing case as of considerable interest. It 
presents what is commonly supposed to be a very common type of 
inversion, Oscar Wilde being the supreme exemplar, in which a 
heterosexual person apparently becomes homosexual by the exer- 
cise of intellectual curiosity and esthetic interest. In reality the 
type is far from common; indeed, an intellectual curiosity and 
an esthetic interest, strong enough even, apparently to direct 
the sexual impulse in any new channel, are themselves far from 
common. Moreover, a critical reading of this history suggests 
that the apparent control over the sexual impulse by reason is 
merely a superficial phenomenon. Here, as ever, reason is but 
a tool in the hands of the passions. The apparent causes are 
really the results; we are witnessing the gradual emergence of 
a retarded homosexual impulse. 

History XXVIII. — English, aged 40, surgeon. Sexual experi- 
ences began early, about the age of 10, when a companion induced him 
to play at intercourse with their sisters. He experienced no pleasure. 
A little later a servant-gh'l began to treat him affectionately and at 
last called him into her bedroom when she was partially undressed, 
fondled and kissed his member, and taught him to masturbate her. On 
subsequent occasions slie attempted a sinaulation of intercourse,, which 
gave her satisfaction, hut failed to induce emission in him. On return- 
ing to school mutual masturbation was practised with sehoolfellows, 
and the first emission took place at the age of 14. 

On leaving school be became a slave to the charms of women, and 
had frequent coitus about the age of 17, but he preferred masturbating 
girls and especially in persuading girls of good position, to whom, the 
experience was entirely novel, to allow him to take liberties with them. 
At 25 he became engaged, and mutual masturbation was practised to 
excess during the engagement; after marriage connection generally took 
place twice every twenty-four hours until pregnancy. 

“At this time,” be writes, “I stayed at the house of an old school- 
fellow, one of my lovers of old days. There were so many guests that 
I shared my friend’s bedroom. The sight of his body gave rise to lust- 
ful feelings, and when the light wasi out I stole across to his bed. He 
made no objection, and we passed the night in mutual masturbation. 
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We passed the next fortnight together, and I never took the same 
pleasure iu coitus with my wife, though I did my duty. She died five 
years later, and I devoted myself heart and soul to my friend until 
his death by accident last year. Since then I have lost all interest in 
life.” 

I am indebted for this case to a well-known English alienist who 
remarks that the patient is fairly healthy to look at, but with neuras- 
thenia and tendency to melancholia, and neurotic temperament. The 
body is maseulino and pubic hair abundant. One testicle shows wasting. 

Histories XXIX and XXX. — T give the following narrative in 
the words of an intimate friend of one of tlie cases in question: “My 
attention was first drawn to the study of inversion — though I then 
regarded all forms of it as depraving and abominable — at a public 
school, where in our dormitory a boy of 16 initiated his select friends 
into the secrets of mutual masturbation, which he had learned from his 
brother, a midshipman. I gave no heed to this at the time, though I 
remembered it in after-years when immersed in Plato, Lucretius, and 
the Epicurean writers. But my attention was riveted to it at the age of 
20, when I spent a holiday with A., a oampanion with whom I was, and 
still am, on terms of great, friendship. We enjoyed many things in 
common, studied together and discussed most unconventional matters, 
hut not this. Previously wo had always occupied, separate sleeping 
apartments; on this occasion wo were abroad in a country place, and 
were compelled to put up with what we could get. We not only had 
to share a room, hut a bed. I was not surprised at his throwing Ms 
arm over me, as I knew he was extraordinarily attached to me, and 1 
had always felt a brute for not returning his affection so warmly. But 
I was surprised when later I awoke to find him occupied in fellatio 
and endeavoring to obtain my response. Had it been anyone else I 
should have resented strongly such a liberty, and our acquaintance 
would have ended, hut I cared for him too well, though never very 
demonstrative. This episode led to discussion of the topic. He told 
me that his sexual strength was great, that lie had tested it in many 
ways, and that it was essential to his well-being that he should have 
satisfaction in some way. He loathed prostitution and considered it 
degrading; he felt physically attracted to some women and intellect- 
ually to others, but the two elements were never combined, and though 
he had been intimate with a few he felt that it was not right to them, 
as he could not marry them because he held too high an ideal of mar- 
riage. He had always felt attracted to his own. sex, and had kept up a 
Platonic friendship with a college chum, X (to whom I knew ho was 
passionately attached), for some years. Both considered it perfectly 
moral, “"rf bfitli. felt better for it. Both ablior podicatio. X.. however. 
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ffonM never disonss tlie sabjee-l^ and seemed lialf-ashamed of it. A., on 
die other hand, though showing a great self-respect in all things else, 
feels no shame, though he says he would never discuss it except with 
close friends or if asked for private advice. 

“A. is the elder child of a military oflieer. His parents were 21 
and 19, respectively, at the time of his birth. Both parents are healthy, 
and the two children (both hoys) have good constitutions, though the 
elder has the better. He is of medium height and slender limbs, proud 
carriage, handsome and intellectual face (classio Greek type), excellent 
complexion, charming maimers, and good temper. The penis is large, 
the foreskin very short. He is fond of philosophy, natural science, his- 
tory, and literature. He is reflective and patient rather than smart, 
but strong-willed and very active when roused, never resting till he has 
accomplished what ha wants, even if this takes years. He sings ex- 
cellently, and is fond of cycling, heating, swimming, and mountain- 
olimhing. He enjoys, excellent health, and has never had a day’s illness 
since he was 12 years of age. He says the only time he cannot sleep has 
been when in bed with some one who could not or would not satisfy 
him. He requires satisfaction at least once a week, twice or thrice in 
the hot season. He never smokes, nor drinks beer or spirits. He is 
still single, hut believes that marriage would meet all his needs. 

“X. is also an oldest child, of young and healthy parents (between 
21 and 24 at his birth) of different class; father a builder. He is of 
pleasing, but not handsome, appearance; very sensitive, very neat, and 
methodical in all things; not very strong-willed, and very rseserved to 
women. He is of very studious disposition, especially fond of phil- 
osophy, politics, and natural science; a good musician. Takes moderate 
exercise, hut rather easily fatigued. Is generally healthy, but not 
overstrong. He is a vegetarian, and was brought up as a free-thinJeer. 
Until two years ago he was never attracted toward a girl; indeed, he 
disliked girls; but he is now engaged. For about eighteen months he 
has relinquished homosexuality, but has suffered from dreams, bad 
digestion, and peevishness since. He thinks the only remedy is mar- 
riage, which he is pushing on. He regards homosexuality as quite 
natural and normal, though his desires are not strong, and once a fort- 
night has always satisfied him. He was led to the practiee by the 
reasoning of A., and because he felt a certain vague need, and this 
comforted him. He thinks it a matter of temperament and not to he 
discussed, except by scientists. He says he could never perform it except 
with his dearest friend, whose request he could not resist. He has a 
long foreskin, flesh like a woman’s, and is well proportioned. 

“Both men are ardent for social reform, the one actively, the 
other passively engaged in it. Both also regard the law ar to homo- 
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sexuality as absurd and demoralisiing. They also tbink that the law 
prohibiting pol 3 'gainy is largely the cause of prostitution, as many 
women are ijrevented from living honest lives and being cared for by 
someone, and manj^ men could marry one -vvoman for physical satis- 
faction and another for intellectual. 

“They were devoted to each other when I first knew them; they 
are still friends, but separated by distance. Both are exceedingly honor- 
able, and the latter is truthful to a fault.” 

According to later information X. had married and his homo- 
sexual tendencies were almost completely in abeyance, partly, perhaps 
owing to the fact that he now lives quietly in the country. A. has sur- 
prised his friends by bis ardent attachment to a lady of about bis own 
age to whom he has become engaged. He declares that he loves this 
woman better than any man, but nevertheless he still feels strong 
passion for his men friends. It is evident that tlic homosexual tendency 
in A. is distinctly more pronounced than in bis friend X. As is found 
more often in bise.xual than in liomosexual persons, he is of pre- 
dominantly masculine type, possesses great vitality, and desires to 
exert all his faculties. He has a sound nervous system and is very 
free from all “nervousness.” He has written a scientific treatise arid 
can study undisturbed amid violent noises. His voice is manly (in 
singing deep base). He can whistle, lie is not vain, though well 
formed, and Ills hands are delicate. His favorite color is green. The 
demonstrative, warmth of his affection for his friends is the chief 
feminine trait noted in him. He rarely dreams and has never had an 
orotic dream; this he explains by saying (earlier than Preud) that all 
dreams not caused by physical conditions are wish-dreams, and as he 
always satisfies his sexual needs at once, with a friend or hy masturba- 
tion, his sexual needs have no opportunity of affecting his subcon- 
scious life. 

There may he some doubt as to the classification of the two 
foregoing cases : they are not personally known to me. The 
following case, with which I have been acquainted for many 
years, I regard as clearly a genuine example of bisexuality : — 

Histokv XXXI. — Englishman, independent means, aged 62, mar- 
ried. His ancestry is of a complicated character. Some of his mother’s 
forefathers in the last and earlier centuries are supposed to have been 
inverted. He remembers liking the caresses of Ilia father’s footmen 
when, he was quite a little boy. He dreams indifferently about men and 
women, and has strong sexual feeling for women. Can copulate, but 
does not insist on tfiis aot; there is a tendency to refined, voluptuous 
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pleasure. He has been married for' many years, and there are several 
children by the mariage. 

He is not particular- about the class or age of the men lie loves. 
Ho feels with regard to older men as a women does, and likes, to be 
caressed by them. He is immensely vain of his physical beauty; he 
shuns pedioatio and does not much care for the sexual act, hut likes 
long hours of voluptuous communion during which his lover admires 
him. He feels the beauty of boyhood. At the same time ha is much 
attracted by young girls. 

He is decidedly feminine in his dress, manner of walking, love of 
scents, ornaments, and fine things. His body is excessively smooth and 
white, the hips and buttocks rounded. Genital organs normal. His 
temperament is feminine, especially in vanity, irritability, and petty 
preoeeupations. He is much preoccupied with his personal appearance 
and fond of admiration; on. one occasion he was photogi'aphed naked as 
Bacchus. Ha is physically and morally courageous. He has a genius 
for poetry and speculation, with a tendency to mysticism. 

He feels the discord betweeii his love for men and society, also 
between it and his love for his wife. He regards it as, in part, at least, 
hereditary and inborn in. him. 

History XXXII. — C. R., physician; age 38. Nationality, Irish, 
with a Portuguese strain. “My mother came of an old Quaker family. 
I was quite unaware of sexual differences until I was about 14, as I 
was carefully kept separate from my sisters and, although from time to 
time strange longing.? which I did not understand possessed me, I W'as 
a virgin in thought and deed until that period of life. 

“When I was 14 a cousin some years older than myself came to 
stay with us and shared my bed. To my surprise he took hold of my 
penis and rubbed it for a time, when a most pleasant feeling seized 
me and increased until a discharge came out of my organ; he then asked 
me to do the same to him. Wa frequently repeated the prooeas during 
the following month; I was quite unaware of any harm resulting. 

"The same year I went to school, but none of my schoolmates 
for some time even suggested such actions until a friend staying with 
us for the holidays one day in the bathroom repeated the process and 
pressed his penis between my thighs, when, a similar discharge, took 
place. I shortly found out that several of my school friends and male 
cousins had the same desires, and an elder brother of my first intro- 
ducer into sexuality repeatedly spent the night with me, when we would 
amuse ourselves in a similar way. 

“A little later, my mother being away from home, I shared my 
father’s bed and be took my penis in hia hand, and pulled my foreskin 
back. I in return took hold of hi» and found that he had an erection. 
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I proceeded to rub liim when he stopped me and told ms that I should 
not do so, that when I was a little older I should love a woman to 
do it and that if I did not ruh myself and allow other hoys to do so 
I would enjoy myself much more. I am quite certain that my father 
was inverted, as he frequently, if sleeping with me, used to press my 
naked body against his and he always had a strong erection. On one 
occasion he ruhhed me until I had a discharge and tlien, turning over 
on his back, made me take his penis in my hand and rub him for a 
few minutes. I used to jest frequently with my father, as from my 
seventeenth year my penis was larger than his. I will return to my 
father a little later. Wlien I was 17 a college friend shared my bed, 
and when undres,sing he said that he envied me my penis being so 
much larger than hia; after getting into bed, he asked me to turn on 
my side and I found that he was attempting pedicatio. I was 
astonished at his doing so when he informed me that next to a woman 
this process gave most pleasui'e. However, nothing resulted and this 
is the Only experience of pedicatio that I have ever had. 

“When I was 18 one evening a college chum introduced me to a 
woman and she was the drat I ever had connection with. We went 
behind some rooks and she took hold of my penis and pressed it into her 
body, lying against me. 

“My father evidently suspected me when I came home, and a 
few days afterward told me that it was very dangerous to have any- 
thing to do witli women, that I should wait uutil I was older, that 
when a hoy beeame a man he ought to have a woman oeonsionally, 
and that if 1 ever had a nasty disease I should promptly tell him 
so that I could he properly cured. 

“At college I found several chums who were fond of sharing my 
bed and indulging in mutual masturbation, pressing our bodies to- 
gether face to face until there was mutual discharge, but never again 
anyone who tried anal connection. 

“A short time afterward I was in Brussels and I paid my first 
visit to a brothel, a place close to the Cathedral. I picked a girl of 
about 18 from eight naked beauties paraded for my ohoiee. She was 
avaricious aud demanded 10 francs, I had paid 20 for my room and 
had only 2 left. I wanted her to jday with me, hut she only seized 
the penis and pulled me to her with such vigorous action that I dis- 
charged vary rapidly. I was so disgusted with the result that I 
masturbated when I returned to lUy boarding house. 

“A year later I paid Portugal a visit and my’' friends there fre- 
quently brought me to brothels and also introduced me to ladies of 
easy virtue. I had connectiou with them; the Portuguese prostitutes 
never suggested anything unnatural and in. no instance did a male 
approach mo for sexual purposes. 
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“When I heoame a medical student, I used to visit a Turkish hath 
frequently; on one occasion I playfully slapped a friend on the but- 
tocks, when my father, ■who -was present, told me not to do so as it was 
not proper conduct in public, that if I liked to do so to him or one 
or two others it was no harm in private. Until I was 21, in the bath 
my father always covered his penis from my view, but after 1 attained 
my majority he always exposed himself and repeatedly showed me 
pictures of naked -women; he also taught me the use of the condom.. 

“In my twenty-fourth year, a tall, handsome man who used to 
frequent the baths one day sat down beside me and playfully knocked 
my toes with his; he then pressed his naked thigh against mine and s- 
little later in the cooling room slipped his hand under my sheet and 
grasped my penis ; he then asked me to meet him a few days later in 
the baths, saying I would be pleased with what he would do. 

“I kept the appointment and he took me into the hottest room, 
■where we lay on the floor; in a few minutes he turned on his; side 
and threw one of his legs across me; I got frightened and jumped up; 
he had a powerful erection, hut I refused to lie down again, although he 
pulled his foreskin haok to excite my desires; I was afraid of being 
surprised by another batlier. Twice on future occasions I met this man 
and he made advances. I believe that I would lm.ve yielded then if 
we had met at a private house. 

“Shortly afterward I met an elderly gentleman at the baths who 
also made advances to me, bub from fear I resisted him. I also dis- 
liked him as he had a foul breath and bad teeth; besides I. was now 
able to go to the Ckmtinent and enjoy female charms to my heart’s 
desire. 

“After qualification I joined the army in South Africa and to 
my astonishment found many of my comrades fond of male society; 
one officer who had been -wounded shared my bedroom at a military 
hospital and when undressing frequently admired my penis; we used 
to play with each other until we had powerful erections, but we never 
masturbated or tried any unnatural vice. 

“I used to have connection with women as frequently as I could, 
and I frequently visited the Turkish baths and found that several 
clients were abnormal, including one of the masseurs; the latter enjoyed 
playing with my penis, kissing and tickling me. 

“I married at 28. My married life has been normal and my 
wife and I are still in love -with one another; we have had several 
children. 

“My last sexual experiences have been in Australia; once in 
Sydney at the baths a fellow-bather playfully began tickling me, when 
I had an erection; ho grasped my penis, I jun 7 )aed up, and he asked me 
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to do anything tliat I liked with him. I refused. Once on board 
a coasting steamer a fellow-passenger used to expose himself, poa™ 
as a statue; we became very familiar and ho wanted me to spend a 
night with him. I also refused his offers. 

"I am very healthy and strong, fond of riding, fishing, and 
shooting. I lead a very active life. I am neither musician nor artist 
but fond of hearing music and I admire works of art. 

“In person I am 6 feet high, inclined to fat; my body' is very 
strong; iny penis is six inches long in repose and eight in erection' I 
can without fatigue discharge twice in the niglit and have connection 
at least twice a week. My scrotum is tense and both testicles large. 
I am rather slow at discharging. I have never had any desire to have 
connection with any other woman since marriage, hut several times 
I have met men wlio attracted me. I have a friend (another doctor) 
who is very familiar with me and if we spend a night together we will 
play with eaeli otlior. I have a great desire for him to eiroumciza 
me. We have never indulged in anything beyond feeling or pressing 
our bodies together like schoolboys. 

"My favorite color is green. 

"My erotic dreams, when I liave any, are of iny wife or of a 
male lover. 

“fcSe.xual inversion is more widespread than is popularly sup- 
posed and I have never luid any twinge of eonsoience after any of my 
affairs. X regard tire iiomosexual instinct as quite natural, and, 
except in regard to my wifo, it is stronger in my ease than the hetero- 
sexual instinct. I have nover initiated n youtli into the sexual life 
or had any desire to seduce a girl. Boys under 17, or persons of lower 
social class, have no attraction for me.” 

I-IisTOEY XXXIII. — ^M. 0., 30 years of ago, born in the United 
States!, of English fattier and of mother whose father was Scotcli, — the 
rest of his ancestry being English of long standing in America, with a 
vary little admixture of Dutch blood. He is 5 feet 8 inches in height, 
and has brown hair and eyes. No hereditary troubles so far as known. 
In childhood, for some time “threatened with chorea.” Is subject to 
tonsillitis and a stubborn though not severe form of indigestion, induced 
by sedentary habits, He is of quick, nervous temperament. Has an 
aversion from most outdoor sports, but a great esthetic attraction to 
nature. Highly educated. 

As far back as he can remember, he lived in a house from which 
his parents removed when lie was 4 yeans old. Before this removal, 
he remembers two distinctly sexual experiences. A cousin five years 
older was in the bathroom, seated, and M. 0. was feeling ids se.viml 
organs; his mother called him out. On another occasion he waa in 
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a wagonliouse with a girl of his OAvn ago. They were lying on a car- 
riage-seat attempting intercourse. The girl’s older sister oanre hr 
.and found them. She said; “I am going to tell mamma; you Know 
she said for you not to do that any more.” With each of these clear 
memories comes the strong impression that it was hut one among 
many. years ago M. O. met a man of his own age who had 

lived in that neighborhood at the same time. Comparing notes, they- 
fonnd that nearly all the small children in it had been given to such 
practices. The neighborhood was a thoroughly “respectable” middle- 
class one. 

From it, M. 0. removed to another of just about the same char- 
acter, and lived there until he was 11 years old. Of this period his 
memories are very fresh and abundant. With a single exception, all 
the children between 6 and 14 years of age appear to have indulged 
freely in promiscuous sexual play. In little companies of from four 
to twelve they went where trees or long grass hid them from observa- 
tion, and Gxliibited their persons to one another; sometimes, also, they 
handled one another, but not in the way of masturbation. Of this 
last, M. 0. was wholly ignorant. Sometimes when but two or three 
were together, intercourse was attempted. In M. O.’s ease there was 
eager sexual curiosity, and a more or less keen desire, but actual con- 
tact brought no great satisfaction. On two or tliree occasions girls prac- 
tised fellatio', and he then reciprocated with cunmlinotw, but without 
pleasure. In all these plays he is sure that girls took the initiative 
as often as hoys did. 

During all this period, M. O. had now one girl sweetheart and 
now another. This was conventional among the children, and was 
fostered by the banter of older persons. M. O.’s sexual curiosity was 
certainly greater in regard to the opposite sex. At this time, however, 
his homosexual interests apijeared. With a boy two or more years 
older he freq^uently went to some hiding-place where they looked at 
each other’s organs and handled them. He and another boy were once 
in an abandoned garden, and they took off all their clothe, s, the better 
to examine each other. The other boy then offered to kiss M. O.’s 
fundament, and did so. It caused a surprisingly keen and distinctly 
sexual sensation, the first sexual shock that lie can remember ex- 
periencing. He refused to reciprocate, however, when asked. 

. Toward the end of this period there was a new and increasing 
development of another sort, not recognized then as at all sexual ii) 
character. He began to feel toward certain boys in a way very difl'er 
ent and much keener than he had done tlms far toward girls, althougl* 
at the time he made no comparisons. For instance there was a boy 
whom he considered very pretty. They visited each other often ani< 
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spent long times playing together. In school they looked and looked at 
each other until delicious, uncontrollable giggling spells came on 
Sexual matters -were never discussed or thought of. These experiences 
were, in their -vvay, very sentimental and ideal. M. 0. is snre that 
•with himself the main consideration was always ths other boy’s beauty 
He began to recall witli great fondne,sa a certain much older and 
very handsoaio youth who had lived near him in the first neighbor- 
hood, and had. at the time shown liim. various little friendly attentions 
He seldom saw him now, and hardly sought to do so, yet was im- 
mensely pleased by a casual word or look from him in the schoolyard 
and much interested when other people spoke of him. 

A cousin about two years younger than M. 0. often visited him 
and slept with. him. They were very fond of each other, and. handled 
each other’s organs. 

When M. 0. Was about 11 years of age the family removed to a 
distant neighborhood, where there were almost no children of his own 
age, and where any assoeiation with those in ths one just left was prac- 
tically impossible. Prom this time until the changes of puberty were 
well under way hia sexual life contrasted strongly, in its solitude, with 
the former promiscuity, He remembers liking to wrestle with two or 
three schoolboys and to get their heads between his legs, He thinks 
they were not aware of his sexual impulses. lie flirted, consciously 
flirted, with certain schoolgir-hs, but never even suggested anything 
sexual to them. Ho read a few family medical books. 

One day, lying on an old uneven coucb, innocently enough at first, 
he induced a now and delicious sensation, altogether different from any 
he had ever dreamed of — something far beyond the satisfaction of mere 
curiosity. He repeated the thing and before long produced emissions. 
Masturbation soon followed. Certain days he would perform the act 
two or three times, but again he would avoid it for days. He began 
at once to fight the tendency, and felt very guilty and very ashamed for 
indulging it. Ho prayed for help and at times wept over his failures to 
break the habit so quickly formed. For a certain, period, after two or 
three years, he seemed to have succeeded, but he observed that he had 
intense erotic dr 0 am.s with copious emissions regularly every eight 
days. Just then certain newspaper advertisements fell under his eye, 
and these persuaded lihn that he had produced in himself a diseased 
condition. He never resorted to the remedies advertised, hut he was 
discouraged in hia efforts to overcome the bad habit; and since the 
evil effects appeared to consist only in tire seminal losses, he eon- 
oluded that he might as well have the greater enjoyment of 
masturbation. 

For a short time, lie remembers that he had an intense but 
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revolting interest in the sexual organs of animals, especially horses. 
The males were much more interesting. 

Gradually he began to develop, entirely from within, the idea) 
of a male comrade, — a beautiful, emotional boy between whom and him- 
self there might exist a powerful romantio passion. He lay for hours 
dreaming of this and inventing thrilling situations. Suddenly, at 
church, he became acq^uainted with the very youth, Edmund, who 
.seemed to satisfy all his longings. M. O. was then 16% and Edmund 
16. A real wooing ensued, Edmund finally yielding to the physical 
appeals of M. 0. after several fits of misgiving. The yielding was in 
the end complete, however. The two spent night after night together, 
enjoying intercrural intercourse and sometimes mutual masturbation. 
Their parents may have been slightly uneasy at times, but the connec- 
tion continued uninterruptedly for a year and a half or more. Tn the 
meantime M. 0. occasionally had relations with other hoys, but never 
wavered in his real preference for Edmund. For girls ho had no 
sexual desire whatever, though he was much associated with them. 

Then M. O. and Edmund went to college at different places, but 
they met in vacations and wrote frequent and ardent love-letters. 
Both had genuine attacks of love-sickness and of jealousy. As M. 0. 
looks back on this first love passion he can by no means regret it. It 
doubtless had great formative influence. 

After the first year at college, Edmund transferred to another 
school farther away from M. 0. and the opportunities for meeting 
became rarer, hut their affectioa was maintained and the intercourse 
resumed whenever it was possible. Gradually, however, Edmund became 
Interested in women and finally married. M. 0. also formed relations 
repeatedly with college friends and occa.sionally with others. 

On the whole M. 0. preferred boys a year or two younger than 
himself, but as he grew older the age difference increased. At 30 he 
regarded himself as virtually “engaged” to a youth of 17, one unusu- 
ally mature, however, and much larger than himself. 

M. 0. is always unhappy unless liis affections have fairly free 
course. Life has been very disappointing to him in other respects. 
His greatest joys have come to him in this way. If he is able to 
consummate his present plan of union with the youth just referred to, 
he will feel that his life has been crowned by what is for him the 
best possible end; otherwise, he declares, he would not care to live at all. 

He admires male beauty passionately. Feminine beauty he per- 
ceives objectively, as he would any design of flowing curves and deli- 
cate coloring, but it has no sexual charm for him whatever. Women 
have put themselves in his way repeatedly, hut he finds himself more 
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and more irritated by their speoifleally feminine foibles. With men 
generally he is iniieh more patient and sympathetic. 

The first literature that appealed to him rvas Plato’s dialogues 
first read at 20 years of ago. Until then he had not known hut what 
he stood alone in bis peculiarity. He read what he could of classic 
literature. He enjoys Pater, appreciating his attitude toward his 
own sex. Four or five years later ho came acrosis Eaffalovioli’s book 
and ever since has felt a real debt of gratitude to its author. 

M. 0. has no wish to injure society at large. As an individual 
he holds that ho has the same right to he himself that anyone else 
has. He thinks that while boys of from 13 to 15 might possibly be 
rendered inverts, those who reach 16 without it cannot be bent that 
way. They may be devoted to an invert enough in other ways to 
yield him wdiat he wishes sexually, but they will remain essentially 
normal themselves. Hia observations are based on about 30 homosexual 
relationships that have lasted various lengths of time. 

M. 0. feels strongly the poetic and elevated character of his 
principal homosexual relationships, but he shrinks from appearing too 
sentimental. 

With regard to the traces of feminism in inverts he writes: — 

■“Up to the age of 11 I associated much with a cousin five years 
older (the one referred to above) and took great delight in a game 
we often played, in which I was a girl, — a never-ending romance, a 
non-sexual love story. 

“Somewhat later and until puberty, I took great delight in act- 
ing, but generally took female rfiles, wearing skirts, shawls, beads, -wigs, 
head-dresses. When I was about 13 my family began to make fun of me 
for it. I played secretly for a while, and then the desire for it left, 
never to return. 

“There still lingers, however, a minor interest, which began before 
puberty, in valentines. My feeling for them is much like my feeling 
for flowers. 

“Before I reached puberty I was sometimes called a ‘sissy’ by my 
father. Such taunts humiliated me more than anything else has ever 
done. After puberty my father no longer applied the term, and grad- 
ually other persons ceased to tease me that way. The sting of it 
lasted, though, and led me more than oriee to ask intimate friends, both 
men and women, if they considered mo at all feminine. Every one of 
them has been, very emphatically of the opinion that my rational life 
ia distinctively mascu’'ne, being logical, impartial, skeptical. One or 
two have suggested that I have a finer discrimination than most men, 
and that I take care of my rooniB somewhat as' a woman might, though 
this does not extend to the style of decorations. One man said that I 
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lacked sympathy with, oortain ‘grosser manifestations of masculine 
character, such as smoking.’ Some women think ms unusually ob- 
serving of women’s dress. My own. is by no means effeminate. In a 
muscular way I have average strength, but am supple far beyond what 
is usual. If trained for it early, I believe I would have made a good 

contortionist. 

“I have never had the least inclination to use tobacco, generally 
take neither tea nor coffee, and seldom any liquor, never malt liquors. 
The dessert is always the best part of the meal. These tastes I at- 
tribute largely to my sedentary life. When out camping I observed 
a marked change in the direction of heartier food and. mild 
stimulants. 

“My physical courage has never been put to the test, but I ob- 
serve that others appear to count on it. I am very aggressive in mat- 
ters of religious, political, social opinion. In moral courage I am 
either reekless or courageous, I do not know which. 

“I am, perhaps, a better whistler than most men. 

“When I was quite little my grandmother taught me to do cer- 
tain kinds of fancy-work, and I continued to do a little, from time to 
time until I was 24. Then I became irritated over a piece that 
troubled me, put it in the Are, and have not wanted to touch any 
since. As a pet economy I continue to do nearly all of my own 
mending. 

“I have a decided aversion for much jewelry. My estheticism is 
very pronounced as compared with most of the men with whom 1 asso- 
ciate, although I have never been able to give it much scope. It makes 
for cleanliness, order, and general good taste. My dress is economical 
and by no means fastidious; yet it seems to be generally approved. I 
have been complimented often on my ability to select appropriate pres- 
ents, clothing, and to arrange a room.” 

M. 0. states that he practises the love-bite at times, though 
very gently. He often wants to pinch one who interests him sexually. 

He considers very silly the statement somewhere made, that 
inverts are always liars. Very few people, he says, are perfectly 
honest, and the more dangerous society makes it for a man to be so, 
the less likely he is to be. While he himself has been unable in two or 
three instances to keep promises made to withhold from sexual inter- 
course with certain attractive individuals, he has never otherwise been 
guilty of untruth about his homosexual relations. 

The foregoing narrative was received eight years ago. During 
this interval M. O.’s health has very greatly improved. There hn-S 
been a marked inorease in outdoor activities and interests. i 

Two years since M. O. consulted a prominent specialist whe per 
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formed a thorough psyohoanalysis. He informed M. O. that he -viraa 
less strongly liomoaexual than he himself supposed, and Tecoimnended 
marriage -with some young and pretty -woman. He- attributed the 
homosexual bent to M. O.’s having had his “nose broken” at the age 
of 6, by the birth of a younger brother, who from that time on received 
all the attention and petting. M. 0. had continued up to that age 
very affectionate toward his mother and dependent on her. He can 
remember friends and neighbors commenting on it. At first M. 0. was 
inclined to reject tliis suggestion of the specialist, hut on long re- 
flection he inclines -to believe that it was indeed a very important fac- 
tor, -fcliough not the solo one. Prom his later observations of children 
and comparisons of these with memories of his own childhood, M. 0. 
says he is sure he was affectionate and demonstrative much beyond the 
average. His greatest craving was for affection, and his greatest grief 
the fancied belief that no one cared for him. At 10 or 11 he attempted 
suicide for this reason. 

Also as a result of the psychoanalysis, hut trying to eliminate 
the influence of suggestion, he recollects and emphasizes more the 
attraction he felt toward girls before the ago of 12. Had his sexual 
experiences subsequently proved normal, he doubts if those before 12 
could bo held to give evidence of lioniosexuality, but only of pre- 
cocious nervous aud sexual irritability, greatly heightened and directed 
by the secret practices of the children with -whom ho associated. He 
does not see why these experiences should have given him a homo- 
sexual bent any more than a heterosexual one. 

The psychoanalysis recalled to M. O. that during the period of 
early flirtsition he had often kissed and embraced various girls, but 
likewise he recalled having observed at the same time, with some sur- 
prise, that no definitely sexual desire arose, though the way was prob- 
ably open to gratify it. Such interest as did exist ceased wholly or 
almost so as the relation with Edmund developed. There was no aver- 
sion from the company of girls and women, however; the intellectual 
friendships were mainly with them, while the emotional ones were with 
boys. 

Very recently M. 0. spent several days with Edmund, who has 
been married for several years. With absolutely no sexual interest in 
each other, they nevertheless found a great bond of love still sub- 
sisting. Neither regrets anything of the past, but feels that the final 
Ontcomo of their earlier relation has been good. Edmund’s beauty is 
still pronounced, and is remarked by others. 

In spite of his precocious sexuality, M. 0, had from the very 
first an extreme disgust for obscene .stories, and for any association of 
sexual things with filthy words and anecdotes. Owing in part to this 
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and in pnrt to his temperamental skepticism, lie disbelieved 'wliat 
associates told him regarding sexual emissions, only becoming con- 
vinced when he actually experienced them; and the facta of reproduction 
he denied indignantly until he read them, in a medical work. Until he 
was well over 26 the physical aversion from any thought of reproduc- 
tion was intense. He knows other, normal, young men who have felt 
the same way, but he believes it would he prevented or overcome by 
BBS-education such as is now being introduced in American schools. 

Again, as to traces of feminism: Perhaps two years ago, all im- 
pulse to give the love-bite disappeared suddenly. There has been lately 
a marked increase of dramatic interest, arising in perfectly natural 
ways, and -without any of the peculiarities noted before. The childish 
pleasure in valentines has. all gone;. M. 0. believes that cn-oumstamces 
have lately been more favorable for the development of a more robust 
CBtheticisin. 

For some years he has heard no definite reproach for feminisiUi 
though some persons tell his friendsi tlrat bs is “very peouliar.” 
forms many intimate, enduring, non-sexual friendships with both men 
and women, and he doubts if the peculiarity noted by others is due so 
much to his homosexuality as it is to his esthetieism, skepticism, and 
the unconventional opinions which he expresses q^uite indiscreetly at 
times. With the improvement in general health, lias come the changes 
that would be expected in food and other matters of daily life. 

Kesiiming his narrative at the point where the earlier communica- 
tion left it, M. 0. says that about a year after that time, the youth of 17 
•to -whom he had considered himself virtually engaged withdrew from 
the agreement so far as it bore on his own future, hut not from the 
sentimental relation as it existed. Although separated most of the 
time by distance, the physical relation was resumed whenever they 
met. Subsequently, however, the young man fell in love with a young 
woman and became engaged to her. His physical relation with M. O. 
then ceased, but the friendship otherwise continues strong. 

Shortly alter the first break hi this rela,tion, M. 0. became, 
through the force of quite unusual circumstances, very friendly and 
intimate with a young woman of considerable charm. He confided to 
her his abnormality, and was not repulsed. To others their relation 
probably appeared that of lovers, and a painful situation was created 
by the slander of a jealous woman. M. O. felt that in honor he must 
propose marriage to her. The young woman was non-committal, but 
invited M. 0. to spend several months at her home. Shortly after Ms 
arrival a sad ooourrenee in his own family compelled him to go away, 
and they did not meet again for four years. They corresponded, but 
less and less often. His relations with boys continued. 
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Before liis final meeting with her he became acquainted with a 
■woman, whom he has since married. The acquaintance began in a 
wholly non-sentimental community of interests in certain practical 
affairs, and very gradually widened into an intellectual and aym. 
pathetic friendship. M. 0, had no secrets from this, woman. After a 
full and prolonged consideration of all sides of the matter they mar- 
ried. Since that event he has had no sexual relations except with his 
wife. Witli her they are not paa-sionate, but they are animated by 
the strong desire for children. Of the parental instinct he had become 
aware several years before this. 

M. 0. believes that no moral stigma should be attached to homo- 
sexuality until it can be proved to result from the vicious life of a 
free moral agent, — and o£ this lie baa no expectation. He believes 
that much of its danger and unhappiness would be prevented by a 
thorough yet discreet sex-education, such as should be given to all 
children, whether normal or abnormal. 



CHAPTER ly. 

SEXUAL INVERSION IN WOMEN. 

Prevalence of Sexual Inversion Among Women — ^Aniong Women of 
Ability — ^Among the lower Races — Temporary Homosexuality in Schools, 

gtc. Histories — ^Physical and Psychic Characteristics of Inverted 

■ffomen — The Modern Development of Homosexuality Among Women. 

Homosextjalitt is not less common in women than in men. 
In tlie seriocomic theory of sex set forth by Aristophanes in 
Plato’s Symposium^ males and females are placed on a footing 
of complete equality, and, however fantastic, the theory suffices 
to indicate that to the Greek mind, so familiar with homosex- 
uality, its manifestations seemed just as likely to occur in women 
as in men. That is undoubtedly the ease. Like other anomalies, 
indeed, in its more pronounced forms it may he less frequently 
met with in women; in its less pronounced forms, almost cer- 
tainly, it is more frequently found. A Catholic confessoi’, a 
friend tells me, informed him that for one man who acknowl- 
edges homosexual practices there are three women. For the 
most part feminine homosexuality runs everywhere a parallel 
coarse to masculine homosexuality and is found under the same 
conditions. It is as common in girls as in hoys; it has been 
found, under certain conditions, to abound among women in 
colleges and convents and prisons, as well as under the ordinary 
conditions of society. Perhaps the earliest case of homosexuality 
recorded iu detail occurred in a woman, I and it was with the 

1 Catharina Margaretlia Lincken, who married another woman, 
somewhat after the manner of the Hungarian Countess Sarolta Vay 
(i.e., with the aid of an artificial male organ), was condemned to death 
for sodomy, and executed in 1721 at the age of 27, (E. C. Muller, “Ein 
weiterer Rail von oontriirer Sexualemplindung,” Fnedrioh’s Blatter fiir 
Oericktliohe Median, Heft 4, 1891). The most fully investigated case 
of sexual inversion in a woman in modern times is that of Countess 
Sarolta Vay {Friedrich’s Blatter, Heft, 1,, 1891; also Krafft-Ehing, 
PsyohopatMa BexuaUs, Eng. trana, of 10th. ed., 4,16-427; also summarized 
in Appendix E of earlier editions of the present Study). Sarolta 
always dressed as a man, and went through a pseudo-marriage with a 
girl who was ignorant of the real sex of her “hushand.” She was 
aociuitted and allowed to return home and continue dressing as a man. 
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investigation of such a case in a woman that Westplial may 
be said to have inaugurated the scientilie study of inversion, 

Moreover, inversion is as lilcely to be accompanied by hio-b 
intellectual ability in a woman as in a man. The importance of a 
clear conception of inversion is indeed in some respects, under 
present social conditions, really even greater in the case of 
women than of men. For if, as has sometimes been said of our 
civilization, “this is a man’s world,” the large proportion of 
able women inverts, whose masculine qualities render it com- 
paratively easy for them to adopt masculine avocations, becomes 
a highly significant fact.^ 

It has been noted of distinguished women in all ages and in 
all fields of activity that they have frequently displayed some 
masculine traits, ^ Even “the first great woman in history,” as 
she has been called by a historian of Egypt, Queen Hatscliepsu, 
was clearly of markedly virile temperament, and always had 
herself represented on her monuments in masculine costume, 
and even with a false beard.^ Other famous queens have on 
more or less satisfactory grounds been suspected of a homo- 
sexual temperament, such as Catherine II of Eussia, who ap- 
pears to have been bisexual, and Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whose very marked masculine traits and high intelligence seem to 
have been combined with a definitely homosexual or bisexual 
temperament.* 

1 Anna Rilling' lias some remarks on. this point, Jahrhuch fiir 
sexuelle Zioisohenstufen, vol, vii, 1905, p. 141 et seq. 

2 This, of course, by no means necessarily indicates the existence 
of sexual inversion, any more than the presence of feminine traits in 
distingiiislied men. I have elsewhere pointed out (e.g., Man and Woman, 
6th ed., 1915, p. 488) that genius in either sex frequently involves the 
coexistence of masculine, feminine, and infantile traits. 

3 Various references to Queen Hatscliepsu are given by Hirscli- 
feld (Die Homoseasualitat, p. 739). Hiraehfeld’s not severely critical 
list of distinguished homosexual persona includes 18 women. It would 
not be difficult to add others. 

^ Sophie Hoclistetter, in a study of Queen Christina in the JahrbuoTi 
fiir sexuelle Zioisohanstiifen (vol. ix, 1908, p. IGS ef seq.), regards her 
as hisaxuah while H. J. Sohouten (MonatssoJmft fiir Kriminal-anthro- 
pologie, 1912, Heft 6) conelndes that she was homosexual, and believes 
that it was Monaldesclii’s loiowledge on. this ooint which led her to 
instigate his murder. 
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Great religious and moral leaders^ like Madame Elavatsky 
and Louise Michel, have been either homosexual or bisexual or, 
at least, of pronounced masculine temperaments Great actresses 
from the eighteenth century onward have frequently been more 
or less correctly identified with homosexuality, as also many 
women distinguished in other arts.^ Above all, Sappho, the 
greatest of women poets, the peer of the greatest poets of the 
other sex in the supreme power of uniting art and passion, has 
left a name which is permanently associated with homosexuality. 

It can scarcely be said that opinion is unanimous in regard to 
Sappho, and the reliable information, about her, outside the evidence 
of the fragments of her poems which have reached us, is scanty. Her 
fame has always been great; in classic times her name was coupled 
with Homer’s. But even to antiquity she was somewhat of an enigma, 
and many legends gi'ew up around her name, such as the familiar story 
that she threw herself into the sea for the love of Phaon. What remains 
clear is that she was regarded with great respect and admiration by 
her contemporaries, that she was of aristocratic family, that she was 
probably married and had a daughter, that at one time she had to take 
her part in political exile, and that she addressed her girl friends in 
precisely similar terras to those addressed by Alcaeus to youths. We 
know that in antiquity feminine homosexuality was regarded as espe- 
cially common in Sparta, Lesbos, and Miletus. Horace, who was able 
to read Sapplio’s complete poems, states that the objects of her love- 
plaints were the young girls of Lesbos, while Ovid, who played so 
considerable a part in weaving fantastic stories round Sappbo’s name, 
never claimed that they had any basis of truth. It was inevitable that 
the early Christians should eagerly attack so ambiguous a figure, and 
Tatian (Oraiio ad Oraecos, cap. 62) reproached the Greeks that they 
honored statues of the tribade Sappho, a prostitute who had celebrated 
her own wantonness and infatuation. The result is that in modern 
times there have been some who placed Sappbo’s character in a very 
bad light and others who have gone to the opposite extreme in an 
attempt at “rehabilitation.” Thus, W. Mure, in his Sistory of tlie 
Laaiguage and Liieratwe of Ancient Greece (1854, vol. hi, pp. 272-326, 

1 Of. Hans Hreimark, Helena Petrovna Blavatshy ; Levetzow, 
“Louise Michel,” Jahrhiteh fiir seauelle Zwisohenstufen, vol. vii, 1906, 
p. 307 et seq. 

2 Rosa Bonheur, the painter, is a specially conspicuous example of 
pronounced masculinity in, a woman of genius. She frequently dressed 
as a man, and when dressed as a woman her masculine air occasionally 
attracted the attention of the police. See Theodore Stanton’s biography. 
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496-8), dealing very fully with Sappho, is disposed to accept many of 
the worst stories ahout her, though he has no pronoimeed animus, and 
aa regards female homosexuality, which he considers to be “far more 
venial’-’ than male homosexuality, he remarks that “in modern times it 
has numbered among its votaries females distinguished for refinsnaent 
of manners and elegant accomplishments.” Bascoul, on the other hand 
will accept no statements about Sappho which conlliot -with modern 
ideals of complete respectability, and even seeks to rewrite her most 
famous ode in accordance with the colojiGss lifceraiy sense which he 
supposes that it originally hore ( J. M. F. Bascoul, La Clmste Sappho et 
le Mouwmmt Feministc & Athdties, 1911), Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
[Sappho und Simonides, 1913) also represents tlio antiquated view 
formerly championed by Welckei-, according to which the attribution of 
homosexuality is a cliarge of “vice,” to be repudiated with indignation. 
Most competent and reliable authorities today, however, while rejecting 
the accretions of legend around Sappho’s name and not disputing her 
claim to respect, are not disposed to question tlie personal and homO’ 
sexual obaraoter of her poems. “All ancient tradition and the character 
of her extant fragments,” says Prof, J. A. Platt [Mncyolopedia Britan- 
nica, 11th. ed., art. "Sappho”), “show that her morality -was what has 
ever since been knoivn as ‘Lesbian.’ ” What exactly that “Lesbian mor- 
ality” involved, we cannot indeed exactly ascertain. “It is altogether 
idle,” as A. Croiset remarks of Sappho (Eistoire de la LUUraiure 
Qreoque, vol. ii, ch. v), “to discuss the exact quality of tliis friendship 
or this love, or to seek to determine with precision the frontiers, which 
language itself often seems to seek to confuse, of a friendship more or 
less esthetic and sensual, of a love more or less Platonic.” (See also 
J. M. Edmonds, Sappho in the Added Light of the Weio Fragmen-ts, 
1912). Iwan Bloch similarly concludes [Vrsprung der Syphilis, vol. ii, 
1911, p. 607) that Sappiio probably combined, as modern investigation 
shows to be easily possible, lofty ideal feelings with passionate sen- 
suality, exactly as happens in normal love. 

It must also be said tliat in literature homosexuality in 
women has furnished a much more frequent motive to the artist 
than homosexixality in men. Among the Greeks, indeed, homo- 
sexuality in women seldom receives literary consecration, and in 
the xeviml of the classical spirit at the Eenaissance it was still 
chiefly in male adolescents, as we see, for instance, in Marino’s 
Adone, that the homosexual ideal found expression. After that 
date male inversion was for a long period rarely touched in 
literature, save briefly and satirically, while inversion in women 
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becomes a subject wWcli might be treated in detail and even with 
complacence. Many poets and novelists, especially in France, 
might be cited in evidence. 

Ariosto, it bas been pointed out, has described the homosexual at- 
tractions of women. Diderot’s famous novel. La ReUgieme, which, when 
first published, was thought to have been actually written by a nun, deals 
with the torture to which a nun was put by the perverse lubricity of 
her abbess, for whom, it is said, Diderot found a model in the Abbess of 
Chelles, a daughter of the Regent and thus a member of a family which 
for several generations showed a marked tendency to inversion. 
Diderot’s narrative has been described as a faithful description of th# 
homosexual phenomena liable to occur in convents. Feminine homosex< 
uality, especially in convents, was often touched on less seriously in tha 
eighteenth century. Thus we find a homosexual scene in Les Plaisira 
dii GloUre,a, play written in 1773 (Le Thd&ire d’ Amour au X'VIII^ Si&ole, 
1910.) Balzac, who treated so many psychological aspects of love in a 
more or less veiled manner, has touched on this in La Fille auco 7euto 
d’Or, in a vague and extravagantly romantic fashion. Gautier made 
the adventures of a woman who was predisposed to homosexuality, and 
slowly realizes the fact, the eenteal motive of his wonderful romance, 
Mademoiselle do Maupin (1836). He approached the subject purely as 
an artist and poet, but his handling of it shows remarkable insight 
Gautier based his romance to some extent on the life of Madame 
Maupin dr, as she preferred to call herself, Mademoiselle Maupin, who 
was horn in 1673 (her father’s name being d’Aubigny), dressed as a 
man, and became famous as a teacher of fencing, afterward as an opera 
singer. She was apparently of bisexual temperament, and her devotion 
to women led her into various adventures. She ultimately entered q 
convent, and died, at the age of 34, with a reputation for sanctity, 
(E. 0. Clayton, Queens of Song, vol. i, pp. 52-61; F. Karscli, “Mada 
moiselle Maupin,” Jaltrluch fur seamelle Zioisohenstiifen, vol. v, 1903^ 
pp, 694-706.) A still greater writer, Flaubert, in Salammlid (1802) 
made his heroine homosexual. Zola has described sexual inversion in 
Wana and elsewhere. Some thirty years ago a popular novelist. A, 
Belot, published a novel called Mademoiselle Qiraud, ma Femme, 
which was much read; the novelist took the attitude of a moralist who 
is hound to treat frankly, but with all decorous propriety, a subject o9 
increasing social gravity. The story is that of a man whose bride will 
not allow his approach on account of her own liaison with a female 
friend continued after marriage. This book appears to have given 
origin to a large number of novels, some of which touched the question 
with oraisiderable less afifeotatice: sf propriety. Among other novelist," 
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who have dealt with the matter may he mentioned Guy de Maupassant 
{La Femme de Paul), Bourget {Grime d’ Amour), Catulle MendSs 
{M^pMstopMla) , and Willy in the Claudine series. 

Among poets who have used the motive of homosexuality in 
women with more or less boldness may be found Lamartine {Regina) 
Swinburne (first series of Poems and Ballads), Verlaine {Pa/i'alUlement) 
and Pierre Louys {Chansons de Bilitis). The last-named book, a eolleo! 
tion of homosexual prose-poems, attracted considerable attention on 
publication, as it was an attempt at myatiflention, being put forward 
as a translation of tlie poems of a newly discovered Oriental Greek 
poetess; Bilitis (more: usually Beltis) is the Syrian name for Aph- 
rodite. Les Chwisons de Bilitis are not without charm, but have 
been severely ; dealt with by 'Wilamowitz-Moellendorlf {Bappho und 
Simonides, 1913, p. 63 et seq.) as “a travesty of Hellenism,” betraying 
inadequate knowledge of Greek antiquity. 

More interesting, as the work of a woman who was not only 
highly gifted, but lieraelf of homosexual temperament, are the various 
volumes of poems published by “Ren6e Vivien.” This lady, whose real 
name was Paulino Tarn, was horn in 1877 ; her father was of Scotch 
descent, and her mother an American lady from Honolulu. As a child 
she was taken to Paris, and was brought rip as a French girl. : She 
travelled much and at one time took a house at Mitylene, the. chief city 
of ancient Lesbos, She had a love of solitude, hated publicity, and was 
devoted to her women friends, especially to one whoso early death about 
1900 was the great sorrow of Pauline Tarn’s life. She is described as 
very beautiful, very simple and sweet-natured, and highly aecompliahed 
in many directions. Slio suffered, however, from nervous overtension 
and incurable melancholy. Toward tho close of her life she was con- 
verted to Catholicism and died in 1909, at the age of 32. She is buried 
in the cemetery at Passy, Pier best verse is by some considered among 
the finest in the French language, (Charles Brun, “Pauline Tarn,” 
Notes and Queries, 22 Aug., 1914-, the same writer, who knew her well, 
has also written a pamphlet, Renie Ywien, Sansot, Paris, 1911.) Her 
chief volumes of poems are Etudes et Preludes (1901), Oendres et 
Poussidres {ld02). Evocations (1903). A jioygI, Une Femme M’Apparut 
(1904), ia said to he to some extent autobiographical. “HenSe Vivien” 
also wrote a volume on Sappho with translations, and a further volume 
of poems, Les Eitharddes, suggested by the fragments which remain of 
the minor women poets of Greece, followers of Sappho. 

It is, moreover, noteworthy that a remarkably large pro- 
portion o:E the cases in which, homosexnality has led to crimes 
of violence, or otherwi.se come under medicolegal observation, 
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Has been among women. It is well known that the part taken by 
women generally m open criminality, and especially in crimes of 
Tiolence, is small ae compared with men.^ In the homosexual 
field, as we might haYe anticipated, the conditions are to some 
extent reyersed. Inverted men, in whom a more or less feminine 
temperament is so often fonnd, are rarely impelled to acts of 
aggressive violence, though they frequently commit suicide. In- 
verted women, who may retain their femtaine emotionality com- 
tioed with some degree of infantile impnlsiveness and mas- 
euline energy, present a favorable soil for the seeds of passional 
crime, under those conditions of jealousy and allied emotions 
which must so often enter into the invert’s life. 

The first conspicuous example of this tendency in recent times is 
the Memphis ease (1892) in the United States. (Arthur Macdonald, 
“Obaervation de SexualitS Pathologique Feminine,” Arohives d’Anthro- 
pologio Orimmelle, May, 1895; see also Krafft-Bbing, PsyohopatUa 
SetmuoMs, Eng. trans. of 10th ed., p. 650.) In this case a congenital sex- 
ual invert, Alice Mitoliell, planned a niarriage with Freda Ward, taking 
a male name and costume. This scheme was frustrated by Freda’s sis- 
ter, and Alice Mitchell then out Freda’s throat. There is no reason to 
suppose that she was insane at the time of the murder. She was a 
typical invert of a very pronounced kind. Her mother had been insane 
and had homicidal impulses. She herself was considered unbalanced, and 
was masculine in her habits from her earliest years. Her face w'as ob- 
viously unsymmetrical and she had an appearance of youthfulness below 
her age. She was not vicious, and had little Icnowledge of sexual matters, 
but when she kissed Freda she was ashamed of being seen, while Freda 
could see no reason for being ashamed. She was adjudged insane. 

There have been numerous cases in America more reoently. One 
case (for some details concerning which I am indebted to Dr. J. G. Kier- 
nan, of Chicago) is that of the “Tiller Sisters,” two quintroons, who 
for many years had acted together under that name in cheap theaters. 
One, who was an invert, with a horror of men dating from early girl- 
hood, was sexually attached to the other, who was without inborn 
inversion, and was eventually induced by a man to leave the invert. 
The latter, overcome by jealousy, broke into the apartment of the 
couple and shot the man dead. She was tried, and sent to prison for 

1 There is some difference of opinion as, to whether there is less 
real delinquency among women (see Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman, 
6th ed., 1916, p, 460), but we are here concerned with judicial criminality. 
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life. A defense of insanity was made, but for this there was no evidence 
In another case, also occurring in Chicago (reported in Medicine, June' 
1899, and Alienist a,nd ’Necrologist, October, 1899 a trained, nurse 
lived for fourteen years with a young woman who left her on four 
different occasions, but was each time induced to return; finally, ho-vy. 
ever, she left and married, whereupon, the nurse shot the husband, who 
was not, however, fatally wounded. The culprit in this case had been 
twice married, but had not lived with either of her husbands; it was 
stated that her mother had died in an asylum, and that her brother had 
committed suicide. She waa charged with disorderly conduct, and sub- 
jected to a line. 

In another later case in CMeago a Russian girl of 22, named Anna 
Eubinowiteh, shot from motives of jealousy another Russian girl to 
whom she had been devoted from childhood, and then fatally shot her- 
self. The relations between the two girls had been very intimate. “Our 
love affair is one purely of the soul,” Anna Rubinowitch was aceus- 
tomed to say; “we love each other on a higher plane t^n that of 
earth.” (I am informed that there were in fact physical relationships; 
the sexual organs were normal.) This continued, with great devotion 
on each side, until Anna’s “sweetheart” began to show herself susceptible 
to the advances of a male wooer. This aroused uncontrollable jealousy 
in Anna, whose father, it may he noted, had committed suicide by 
shooting some years previously. 

Homosexual relationships are also a cause of suicide among 
women. Such a case was reported in Massachusetts early in 1901, A 
girl of 21 had been tended during a period of nervous prostration, 
apparently of hysterical nature, by a friend and neighbor, fourteen years 
her senior, married and having children. An intimate friendship grew 
up, equally ardent on both sides. The mother of the younger woman and 
the husband of the other took measures to put a stop to the intimacy, 
and the girl was sent away to a distant city; .stolen, interviews, however, 
still occurred. Ifinally, when the obstacles became insurroountable, the 
younger woman bought a revolver and deliberately shot herself in the 
temple, in presence of her mother, dying immediately. Though some- 
times thought to act rather strangely, she was a great favorite with all, 
handsome, very athletio, fond of all outdoor sports, an energetic 
religious worker, possessing a fine voice, and was an active member of 
many clubs and societies. The older woman belonged to an aristocratic 
family and was loved and respected by all. In another ca.S6 in New York 
in 1905 a retired sailor, “Captain John Weed,” who had commanded 
transatlantic vessels for many years, was admitted to a Home for old 
sailors and shortly after became ill and do.spondent, and out his throat. 
Tt was then found that “Captain Weed” was really a woman. I am 
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informed that the old sailor’s despondency and suicide 'were due to 
enforced separation from a female companion. 

The infatuation of young girls for actresses and other prominent 
women may occasionally lead to suicide. Thus in Philadelphia, a few 
years ago, a girl of 19, belonging to a very wealthy family, beautiful 
and highly educated, acc[uired an absorbing infatuation for Mias Mary 
Garden, the prima donna, with whom she had no personal acquaintance. 
The young girl would kneel in worship before the singer’s portrait, and 
studied hairdressing and manicuring in the hope of becoming Miss 
Garden’s maid. When she realized that her dream was hopeless she 
shot herself with a revolver. (Cases more or less resembling those here 
brought forward occur from time .to time in all parts of the civilized 
world. Reports, mostly from current newspapers, of such cases, as well 
as of simple transvestism, or Eonism, in both women and men, will be 
found in the publications of the Berlin Wissensohaftlich-humanitaren 
Komiiee: the Monatsieriohie up to 1900, then in the Vierteljahrsheriohte, 
and from 1913 onward in the Jalirltuch fiir sexuelle Zwisohenstufen.) 

Yet, until recently, comparatively little Iras been known 
of sexual inversion in women. Even so lately as 1901 (alter 
the publication of the first edition of the present Study), Ivrafft- 
Ebing wrote that scarcely fifty cas^ had been recorded. The 
chief monographs devoted but little space to women. 

KraSt-Ebing himself, in the earlier editions of Psyohopathia 
Sexualis, gave little special attention to inversion in women, although 
he published a few cases. Moll, however, included a valuable chapter 
on the subject in his Kontrdre Seamalempfindung, narrating numerous 
cases, and inversion in women also received special attention in the 
present Study. Hirsclifeld, however, in his Eomosemualitdt (1914) is 
the first authority who has been able to deal with feminine homo- 
sexuality as completely co-ordinate with masculine homosexuality. The 
two manifeBtations, masculine and feminine, are placed on the same 
basis and treated together throughout the work. 

It is, no doubt, not difficult to account for this retardation 
in the inyestigation of sexual inversion in women. Yotwith- 
standing the severity with which homosexuality in women has 
been visited in a few cases, for the most part men seem to have 
been indifferent toward it; when it has been made a crime or a 
cause for divorce in men, it has usually been considered as no 
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offense at all in women. i Another reason is that it is less easy 
to detect in women; we axe accnatomed to a much greater 
familiarity and intimacy between women than between men 
and we axe less apt to suspect the existence of any abnormal 
passion. And, allied with this cause, we have also to bear in mind 
the extreme ignorance and the extreme reticence of Avomen re- 
garding any abnormal or even normal manifestation of their 
sexual life. A woman may feel a high degree of sexual attrac- 
tion for another woman without realizing that her affection is 
sexual, and when she does realize this, she is nearly always very 
unwilling to reveal the nature of her intimate experience, even 
with the adoption of precautions, and although the fact may be 
present to her that, by helping to reveal the nature of her ab- 
normality, she may be helping to ligliten the burden of it on 
other women. Among the numerous confessions voluntarily sent 
to Kxafft-Ebing there is not one by a Avoman. There is, again, 
the further reason that Avell-marked and fully developed, cases of 
inversion are probably rarer in Avomen, though a slighter de- 
gree may be more common; in harmony with the greater affect- 
ability of the feminine organism to slight stimuli, and its lesser 
liability to serious variation.^ 

The same aberrations that are found among men are, how- 
ever, everywhere found among AVomen. Eeminine inversion has 
sometimes been regarded as a vice of modorn refined civilization. 
Yet it Avas familiar to the Anglo-Saxons, and Theodore’s Peni- 
tential in the seventh century assigned a penance of three years 
(considerably less than that assigned to men, or for bestiality) 

1 This apparently widespread opinion is represented by the remark 
of a young man in. the eightcentli century (concerning tho Lesbian friend 
of the Avoman lie Avishes to marry), quoted in the Comte de Tilly’s 
Souvenirs: “I confess that that is a kind of rivalry w'hioh causes me 
no annoyance 3 on the contrary it amuses me, and I am immoral enoiigli 
to laugh at it.” That attitude of the educated and refined waB not 
probably shared by the populace. Madame de Lainballe, who Avas guillo- 
tined at the Revolution, Avas popularly regarded as a trihade, and it Avas 
said that on this account her charming head received the special insults 
of the mob. 

2 Havelock Ellia, Man and Wonum, btXi ed., 1916, especially chap- 
ters siii and xv. 
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to -woman fornicating -with a woman.-” Among the women of 
savages in all parts of the world homosexnalit)'- is foundj though 
it is less frequently recorded than among men.i 

In Hew Zealand it is stated on the authority of Moerenhout 
(though I have not been able to find the reference) that the 
women practised Lesbianism. In South America, where inver- 
sion is common among men, we find similar phenomena in 
women. Among Brazilian tribes Gandavo^ -wrote: — • 

“There are certain women among these Indians who determine to 
be chaste and know no man. These leave every -womanly occupation 
and imitate the men. They Wear their hair the same way as the men ; 
they go to war with them or hunting, bearing their bows ; they continue 
always in the company of men, and each has a woma-n who serves her 
and -^vith whom she lives.” 

This has some analogy with the phenomena seen among 
Forth American men. Dr. Holder, who has carefully studied 
the loia, tells me that he has met no corresponding, phenomena 
in. women. 

There is no doubt, however, that homosexuality among, 
women is well known to the American Indians in vaiious regions. 
Thus the Salish Indians of British Columbia have a myth of an 
old woman who had intercourse with a young woman by means of 
a horn used as a penis.^ In the mythology of the Assinihoine 
Indians (of Canada and Montana) and the Fox Indians (of 
Iowa) there are also legends of feminine homosexuality, sup- 
posed to have been derived from the Algonkin Cree Indians, who 
were closely connected with both.^ 

iKaracli {Jahrliuoli fiir aeamelle Znvisch&iistufen, vol. iii, 1901, 
pp. S5-9) brings together some passages conoeining homosexuality in 
women among various peoples. 

2 Gandavo, quoted by Lomaeco, AroMvio per VAnfropoloffia, 1889, 
fasc. 1. 

s Journal Anthropological Institute, July-Dee., 1904, p. 342. 

4G. H, Lowie, “The Assiniboine,” Am. Museum of Mat. Hist., 
Anthropological- Papers, New York, 1909, vol. xiv, p. 223; W. Jones, 
“Pox Texts,” Puhlications of Am. Etlmologioal 8oo., Leyden, 1907, vol. i, 
p. 161; quoted by D. C, McMurtrie, “A Legend of Lesbian Love Among 
the North American Indians,” Urologio Bevieio, April, 1914. 
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According to the Asainiboine legend, a man’s wife fell In love ■with 
his sister and eloped with her, a boneless child being the result of the 
■union; the husband pursued the couple, and killed his -wife as well as the 
child; no one eared to avenge her death. The Fox legend, entitled “Two 
Maidens who Played the Harlot with Each Other,” runs as follows; “It 
is said that once on a time long ago there were two young women ■who 
were friends together. It is told that there were also two youths who 
tried to -woo the two maidens, but they -were not able even so much as 
to talk with them. After awhile the youths began to suspect some- 
thing wrong. So once during the summer, when the two maidens started 
away to peel off bark, the youths followed, staying just far enough 
beliind to keep tliem in sight. Wliilc the girls were peeling the bark 
the youths kept themselves hidden. After awhile they no longer heard 
the sound of the maidens at work. Whereupon they began to creep up 
to where they were. When they drew nigh, behold, the maidens -were in 
the act of taking off their clothes. The first to disrobe flung herself 
down on the ground and lay there. ‘Pray, what are these g'irls going to 
do V was the feeling in the hearts of the youths. And to their amaze- 
ment the girls began to lie with each other. Tlvereupon the youths ran 
to whore the girls wore. She who was lying on top instantly fell oyer 
backward. Her clitoris ivas standing out and had a queer shape; it 
was like a turtle’s penis. Thereupon the maidens began to plead with 
the youths; ‘Oh, don’t tell on. usl’ they said. ‘Truly it is not of our 
own free desire that we have done this thing. We have done it under 
the influence of some unknown being.’ It is said that afterward one 
of the maidens became big with child. In tlie course of time, she gave 
birth, and the child was like a soft-shell turtle.” 

lu Bali„ according to Jacobs (as quoted by Floss aad 
Bartels) j homosexuality is almost as common among women as 
among men, though it is more secretly exercised; the methods of 
gratification adopted are either digital or lingual, or else by 
bringing the parts together (tribadism) . 

Baumann, who noted inversion among the male negro pop- 
ulation of Zanzibar, finds that it is also not rare among women. 
Although Oriental manners render it impossible for such women 
to wear men’s clothes openly, they do so in private, and are 
recognized by other women by their man-like bearing, as also by 
the fact that women’s gaiments do not suit them. They show 
a preference for masculine occupations, and seek sexual satisfac- 
.tion among women who have the same inclinations, or else auionc 
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normal women, who are won over by presents or other means. 
In addition to tribadism or euimilmetns, they sometimes nse an 
ebony or ivory phallus, witli a kind of glans at one end, or some- 
times at both ends ; in the latter case it can be used by two -women 
at once, and sometimes it has a hole hored through it hy -which 
warm water can he injected; it is regarded as an Arab invention, 
and is sometimes used hy normal women shut np in harems, and 
practically deprived of sexual satisfaction.! 

Among the Arab women, according to Kocher, homosexual 
practices are rare, though very common among Arab men. In 
Egypt, however, according to Godard, Kocher, and otliers, it is 
almost fashionable, and every woman in the harem has a 
‘ffriend.” In Turkey homosexuality is sometimes said to be rare 
among women. But it would appear to be found in the harems 
and women’s baths of Turkey, as well as of Islam generally. 
Brantdme in the sixteenth century referred to the Lesbianism of 
Turkish women at the baths, and Leo Africanus in the same 
century mentioned the tribadism of Moorish women and the 
formal organization of tribadic prostitution in Eez. There was 
an Osmanli Sapphic poetess, Mihiri, whose grave is at Amasia, 
and Vambery and Achestorides agree as to the prevalence of 
feminine homosexuality in Turkey.^ Among the negroes and 
mulatto^ of French creole countries, according to Oorre, homo- 
sexuality is very common. “I Imow a lady of great beautj'-,” he 
remarks, “a stranger in Guadalupe and the mother of a family, 
who is obliged to stay away from the markets and certain shops 
because of the excessive admiration of mulatto women and 
negresses, and the impudent invitations which they dare to 
address to her.”^ He refers to several cases of more or less 
violent sexual attempts hy women on young colored girls of 13 
or 14, and observes that sueh attempts hy men on cluldrea of 
their own sex are much rarer. 

In China (according to Matignon) and in Cochin China 

1 Zeitsohrift filr Ethnologic, Heft 6, 18D9, p. 669. 

31. Eloch, Die Prostitution, yol. i, pp. 180, 181. 

8 Corre, Crime en Pays Orioles, 1889. 
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(according to Lorion) homosexuality does not appear to be com- 
mon among women. In. India, however, it is probably as preva- 
lent among women as it certainly is among men. 

In the first edition of this Study I quoted the opinion of Dr 
Buchanan, tlien Superintendant of tho Central Gaol of Bengal at 
Bhagalpur, who informed me that he had never come across a case and 
that his head-gaoler had never heard of such a thing in twenty-five 
years’ experience. Another offieer in the Indian Medical Service assures 
me, however, that there cannot be the least doubt as to the frequency of 
homosexuality among women in India, either inside or outside gaols. I 
am indebted to him for the following notes on tliis point: — 

“That homosexual relationships are common enough among Indian 
women is evidenced by the fact that the Hindustani language has five 
words to denote the tribade; (1) ddgdnA, (2) mniihhd, (3) (4) 

clMpathdi, and (S) cliapathaz. Tho modus operandi is generally wliat 
Martial calls gominos oommitt&re cunnos^ but somotimes a phallus, 
called saburah, is employed. The act itself is culled chapat or oliapU, 
and the Hindustani poets, Nardr, Eangin, Jfin S’aheb, treat of Lesbian 
love very extensively and sometimes very crudely. Jfin S’flheb, a woman 
poet, sings to tho efl'cet that intercourse with a woman by means of a 
phallus is to be preferred to the satisfaction offered by a male lover. 
The common euphemism employed when speaking of two tribades who 
Jive together is that they ‘live apart.’ So much for the literary evidence 
as to the nrevalcnoe of what, mirahle dictn, Dr. Buchanan’s gaoler Tvas 
ignorant of. 

“Now for facts. In the gaol of R. the superintendent discovered a 
numbor of phalli in the females’ inclosure; they were made o1 clay and 
sun-dried and bore marks of use. In the gaol of S. was a woman who 
(as is usual with tribades in India) wore male attire, and was well 
known for her sexual proclivities. An examination revealed the follow- 
ing: Face much lined, mammaj of nmseulino type, but nipples elongated 
and readily erectile; gluteal and iliac regions quite of masculine type, 
as also the thighs; clitori.s, with enlarged glands, readily erectile; 
iiympluB thickened and enlarged; vulvar orilioe patent, for she had in 
early youth been a prostitute; the voice was almost contralto. Her 
partner was of low type, hut eminently feminine in configuration and 
manner. In this case I heard that ‘the man’ went to a local asoetic and 
begged his intercession with the deily, so that she might impregnate her 
partner. (‘The Hindoo medical works mention tho possibility of a 
woman uniting with another woman in sexual embraces and begetting 
a boneless fetus.’ Shori History of Aryan UeMoal 8oienoe, p. 44. ) 

“In the town of D. there ‘lived apart’ two women, one a Brahmin, 
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the other a gi-azier; their modm opercundi -vvas trihadianij as an eye- 
witness informed me. In S. I was called in to treat the widow of a 
wealthy Mohammedan; I had occasion to examine the pudenda, and 
found what Martineau would have called the indelible stigmata of early 
masturbation and later sapphism. She admitted the impeachment and 
confessed that she was on the best of terms with her three remarkably 
well-formed and good-looking handmaidens. This lady said that she 
began masturbation at an eaidy age, ‘just like all other women,’ and that 
sapphism came after the age of puberty. Another Mohammedan woman 
whom I knew, and who had a very large clitoris, told me that she had 
been initiated into Lesbian love at 12 by a neighbor and bad inter- 
mittently practised it ever since. I might also instance two sisters of 
the gardener caste, both widows, who ‘lived apart’ and indulged in 
simultaneons sapphism. 

“That sometimes the actors in tribadism are most vigorous is shown 

by the fact that, in the central gaol of swelling of the vulva was 

admitted to have been caused by the embraces of two female convicts. 
The sirbordinate who told me this mentioned it quite incidentally while 
relating his experiences as hospital assistant at this gaol. When I 
quostioned him he stated that the woman, whom he was called to treat, 
told him that she could noA'er ‘satisfy herself’ with men, but only with 
women. He added that tribadism was ‘quite common in the gaol.’ ” 

The foregoing sketch may serve to show that homosexual 
practices certainly, and probably definite sexual inversion, are 
very widespread among women in very many and various parts 
of the world, though it is likely that, as among men, there 
are variations — geogTaphieal, racial, national, or social — in the 
frequency or intensity of its obvious manifestations. Thus, in 
the eighteenth century, Casanova remarked that the women of 
Provence are specially inclined to Lesbianism. 

In European prisons homosexual practices flourish among 
the women fully as much, it may probably be said, as among the 
men. There is, indeed, some reason for supposing that these 
phenomena are here sometimes even more decisively marked 
than among men.^ This prevalence of homosexuality among 

1 In a Spanish prison, some years ago, when a new governor en- 
deavored to reform the homosexual manners of the women, the latter 
made his post so uncomfortable that he was compelled to resign. Salilla) 
{Vida Penal an Bspana) asserts that all the evidence shows the extraor’ 
dinary expansion of Lesbian love in prisons. The mujeres homirima* 
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•women in prison is connected with the close relationship between 
feminine criminality and prostitution. 

The frequency of homosexual practices among prostitutes is 
a fact of some interest, and calls for special explanation, for, at 
the first glance, it seems in apposition to all that we know con- 
cerning the exciting causes of homosexuality. Eegarding the 
fact there can be no question.! It has been noted by all who are 
acquainted with the lives of prostitutes, though opinion may 
differ as to its frequency. In Berlin, Moll was told in ■well- 
informed quarters, the proportion of prostitutes with Lesbian 
tendencies is about 33 per cent. This was almost the proportion 
at Paris many years ago, according to Parent-Duchatelet; today, 
according to Chevalier, it is larger; and Bourneville believes tht 
75 per cent, of the inmates of tlie Parisian venereal hospitals 
have practised homosexuality. Hammer in Germany has found 
among 66 prostitutes that 41 were homosexual.^ Hirschfeld 
thinks that inverted women are specially prone to become pros- 
titutes.3 Bulenburg believes, on the other hand, that the con- 
ditions of tlieir life favor homosexuality among prostitutes ; “a 
homosexual union seems to them higher, purer, more innocent, 
and more iclGal.”^ There is, however, no fundamental contra- 
diction between these two views; they are probably both right. 

In London, so far as my inquiries extend, homosexuality 
among prostitutes is very much less prevalent, and in a well- 
marked form is confined to a comparatively small section. I am 

receive masculine names — Pepe, Chiilo, Bernardo, Valiente; new-comers 
are surrounded in the court-yard by a crowd of lascivious women, who 
overwhelm them with honeyed compliments and gallantries and promises 
of protection, the most robust virag'o having most successes j a single day 
and night complete the initiation. 

1 Even among Arab prostitutes it is found, according to Kooher, 
though among Arab women generally it is rare. 

2 Moneitssolwift fiir Earnkranldieiten, Nov., 1906; in his Tribadie 
Berlins., he states that among 3000 prostitutes at least ten per cent. 
Were homosexual. See also Parent-Ducbatelet, Do la Prostitution, 3d 
ed., vol. i, pp. 169, 169; Martineau, Les Deformations vulva/ires et 
a-tvalesj and Iwan Bloch, Beitr&ge tsur EUtiologie dor PsyohopatliAa 
Semalis, 1902, vol. i, p. 244. 

3 Hirschfeld, Die Homoscaoualitdt, p. 330. 

4 Hulenburg, Soiouelle NeuropatMe, p. 144. 
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indebted to a friend for the following note; ‘"From my experi- 
ence of the Parisian prostitute, I gather that Lesbianism in 
Paris is extremely prevalent; indeed, one might almost say 
normal. In particular, most of the chahiit-dancers of the 
Monlin-Eouge, Casino de Paris, and the other public balls are 
notorious for going in couples, and, for the most part, they prefer 
not to be separated, even in their most professional moments 
■with the other sex. In London the thing is, naturally, much less 
obvious, and, I think, much less prevalent; but it is certainly 
not infrequent. A certain number of well-known prostitutes are 
known for their tendencies in this direction, -which do not, ho-w- 
ever, interfere in any marked way -with the ordinary details of 
their profession. I do not personally Imow of a single prostitute 
who is exclusively Lesbian; I have heard vaguely that there are 
one or two such anomalies. But I have heard a swell cocotie at 
the Corintlrian announce to the whole room that she was going 
home with a girl; and no one doubted the statement. Her name, 
indeed, was generally coupled with that of a fifth-rate actress. 
Another woman of the same kind has a little elienttle of women 
who buy her photographs in Burlington Arcade. In the lower 
ranks of the profession all this is much less common. One often 
finds women who have simply never heard of such a thing ; they 
know of it in regard to men, but not in regard to women. And 
they are, for the most part, quite horrified at the notion, which 
they consider part and parcel of ‘French beastliness.’ Of course, 
almost every girl has her friend, and, when not separately occu- 
pied, they often sleep together ; but, while in separate, rare cases, 
this undoubtedly means all that it can mean, for the most part, 
so far as one can judge, it means no more than it would mean 
among ordinary girls.” 

It is evident that tliere must be some radical causes for the 
frequency of homosexuality among prostitutes. One such cause 
doubtless lies in the character of the prostitute’s, relations with 
men; these relations are of a professional character, and, as the 
business element becomes emphasized,^ the possibility of sexual 
satisfaction diminishes; at the best, also, there lacks the sense 
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of social equality, the feeling of possession, and scope for the bi- 
ercise of feminine afEection and devotion. These the prostitute 
must usually be forced to find either in a ^Tully” or in another 
woman.i 

Apart from tliis fact it must be borjie in mind that, in a 
very large number of cases, prostitutes shoTV in slight or more 
marked degree many of the signs of neurotic heredity, 2 and it 
would not be surprising if they present the germs of homo- 
sexuality in an unusually high degree. The life of the prosti- 
tute may well develop such latent germs; and so we have an 
undue tendency to homosexuality, just as we have it among 
criminals, and, to a much less extent, among persons of genius 
and intellect. 

Homosexuality is specially fostered by those employments 
which keep women in constant association, not only by day, but 
often at night also, without the company of men. This is, for 

instance, the case in coirvents, and formerly, at all events, 

however, it may he today, — homosexuality was held to be very 
prevalent in convents. This was especially so in the eighteenth 
cent’uy when very many young girls, without any religious voca- 
tion, were pirt into convents.*'* Tlie same again is today the case 
with the female seiwants in large hotels, among Avhom homosexual 

1 See vol. vi of tliose Studies, “Sex in Relation to Society/’ 
oil. vii. 

" The prostitute has sometimes been regarded as a. special type, 
analogous to the instinctive criminal. This point of view has been 
specially emphasized hy Lombroso and Ferrero, La Donna Delinquente. 
Apart from thi.s, these authors regard homosexuality among prostitutes 
as duo to tile following causes (p. 410 at seq.) : (a) excessive and often 

unnatural venery; (6)conflnemcnt in a prison, with separation from 
men; (c) close association with the same sox, such as is common in 
brothels; (d) maturity and old age, inverting the secondary sexual 
characters and predisposing to sexual inversion; (e) disgust of men 
produced by a prostitute’s profession, combined with the longing for 
love. For cases of lioraosexuality in American prostitutes, see D. 
McMurtrie, Lancot-Olinio, Nov. 2, 1912. 

3 Thus Casanova, who knew several nuns intimately, refers to 
homosexuality as a childish sin so common in convents that confessors 
imposed no peiianoe for it (M6moires, ed. Gamier, vol. iv, p. 517). 
Homosexuality in convent schools has been studied by Meroantc, 
Arohivos di PsiquiatHa, 1905, pp. 22-30. 
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practices nave been found very common. i Layoock, many years 
ago, noted tbe prevalence of manifestations of ibis kind, wliicii 
be regarded as bysterical, among seamstresses, lace-makers, etc., 
confined for boars in, close contact with one another in heated 
rooms. The cirenmstances nnder which nnmbers of yonng 
women are employed daring the day in large shops and factories, 
and sleep in the establishment, two in a room or even two in a 
bed, are favorable to the development of homosexual practices. 

In England it is seldom tliat anyone cares to investigate these phe- 
nomena, though they certainly exist. They have been more thoroughly 
studied elsewhere. Thus, in Rome, Niceforo, who studied various aspects 
of the lives of the working classes, succeeded in obtaining much precise 
information concerning the manners and customs of the young girls 
in dressmaldng and tailoring work-rooms. He remarks that few of 
those who see the “virtuous daughters of the people,” often not mors 
than 12 years old, walking along the streets with the dressmaker’s box 
under their arm, modestly hent head and virginal air, realize the 
intense sexual preoccupations often underlying these appearances. In 
the work-rooms the conversation perpetually revolves around sexual sub- 
jects in the absence of the mistress or forewoman, and even in her 
presence the slang that prevails in the work-rooms leads to dialogues 
with a double meaning. A state of sexual excitement is thus aroused 
which sometimes relieves itself mentally by psychic onanism, some- 
times by some form of masturbation; one girl admitted to Niceforo that 
by allowing her thoughts to dwell on the subject while at work she some- 
times produced physical sexual excitement as often as four times a day. 
(See also vol. i of these Studies, “Auto-erotism.”) Sometimes, however, 
a vague kind of homosexuality is produced, the girls, excited by their own 
thoughts and their conversation, being still further excited by contact 
with each other. "In summer, in one work-room, some of the girls wear 
no drawers, and they unbutton their bodices, and work with crossed 
legs, more or less uncovered. In this position, the girls draw near and 
inspect one another ; some boast of their white legs, and, then the petti- 
coats are raised altogether for more careful comparison. Many enjoy 


1 1 quote the following from a private letter written in Switzer- 
land; “An English resident has told me that his wife has 
lately had to send away her parlor-maid (a pretty girl) because she 
was always taking in strange women to sleep with her. I asked if 
she had been taken from hotel service, and found, as I expected, that 
she had. But neither my friend nor Ms wife suspected the real cause 
of these nocturnal visits.” 
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this inapeotion of nudity, and experience real sexual pleasure. From 
midday till 2 P.M., during tlie hoiira of greatest heat, when all are 
in this condition, and the mistress, in her ehemise (and sometimes ivitli 
no shame at the workers’ presence, even, without it), falls asleep on the 
sofa, all the girls, vnthout one ewoepHon, masturbate themselves. The 
heat seems to sharpen their desires and morbidly arouse all their senses 
The voluptuous emotions, restrained dru’ing the rest of the day, break 
out with irresistible forces stimulated by the spectacle of each other’s 
nakedness, some place their legs together and thus heighten the spasm, 
by the illusion of contact with a man.” In tliis way they reach mutual 
masturbation. “It is noteworthy, however,” Kiceforo points out, “that 
these couples for mutual masturbation are never Lesbian couples. Tri- 
badism is altogether absent from the factories and work-rooms.” He 
even believes that it does not exist among girls of the working class. He 
further describes how, in another work-room, during the hot hours of 
the day in summer, when no work is done, some of the girls retire into 
tlis fitting-room, and, having fastened their chemises round their legs 
and thighs with pins, so as to imitate trousers, play at being men and 
pretend to have intercourse with the others. (Niceforo, 11 Qergo, cap. 
vi, 1897, Turin.) I have reproduced these details from Niceforo’s careful 
study because, although they may seem to be trivial at some points, 
they clearly bring out the very important distinction between a merely 
temporary homosexuality and true inversion. The amusements of these 
young girls may not he considered eminently innocent or wholesome, but, 
on the otlier hand, they are not radically morbid or vicious. They are 
strietly, and even consciously, play; they are dominated by the thought 
that the true sexual ideal is normal relationship with a man, and they 
would certainly disappear in the presence of n man. 

It must he remembered that Niceforo’s observations were made 
among girls who were mostly young. In the large factories, where many 
adult women are employed, the phenomena tend to be rarer, but of much 
less trivial and playful character. At Wolverliainptoii, some forty years 
ago, tlie case was reported of a woman in a galvanizing “store” who, 
after dinner, indecently assaulted a girl who was a new hand. Two 
young women held the viotira down, and this seems to show that homo- 
sexual vice was here common and recognized. No doubt, this case is 
exceptional in its brutality. It throws, however, a significant light on 
the conditions prevailing in factories. In Spain, in the large factories 
where many adult women are employed, especially in the great tobacco 
factory at Seville, Lesbian relationships seem to be not uncommon. Hera 
the women work in an atmoispliere wliieli in summer is so hot that they 
throw off the greater part of their clothing, to such an extent that a 
bell is rung whenever a visitor is introduced into a work-room, in order 
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to warn the workers. Such an environment predisposes to the formation 
of homosexual relationships. Wlien I was in Spain some years ago an 
incident occurred at the Seville Fhbrica de Tahacos which attracted much 
attention in the newspapers, and, though it was regarded as unusual, it 
throws light on the life of the workers. One morning as the women 
were entering the work-room and amid the usual scene of animation 
changing their Manila shawls for the light costume worn during work, 
one drew out a small clasp-knife and, attacking another, rapidly in- 
flicted six or seven wounds on her face and neck, threatening to kill any- 
one who approached. Both these oigmrrei-as were superior workers, en- 
gaged in the most skilled kind of work, and had been at the factory for 
many years. In appearance they were described as presenting a striking 
contrast: tlie aggressor, who was 48 years of age, was of masculine 
air, tall and thin, with an expression of firm determination on her 
wrinkled face; the victim, on the other hand, whose age was 30, was 
plump and good-looking and of pleasing disposition. The reason at first 
assigned for the attack on the younger woman was that her mother had 
insulted the elder woman’s son. It appeared, however, that a olos& 
friendship had existed between the two women, that latterly the younger 
woman had formed a friendship with the forewoman of her work-room, 
and that the elder woman, animated by jealousy, then resolved to murder 
both; this design wasi frustrated by the accidental absence of the fore- 
woman that day. 

In, theaters the abnormal sexuality stimulated by such asso- 
ciation in work is complicated by the general tendency fox homo- 
sexuality to be connected with dramatic aptitude, a point to 
which I shall haye to refer later on. I am indebted to a friend 
fox the following note: “Passionate friendships among girls, 
from the most innocent to the most elaborate excursions in the 
direction of Lesbos, are extremely common in theaters, both 
among actresses and, even more, among chorus- and ballet- girls. 
Here tire pell-mell of the dressing-rooms, the wait of perhaps 
two hours between the porformances, during which all the girls 
axe cooped up, in a state of inaction and of excitement, in a few 
crowded dressing-rooms, afford every opportunity for the growth 
of this particular kind of sentiment. In most of the theaters 
there is a little circle of girls, somewhat avoided by the others, 
or themselves careless of further acquaintanceship, who profess 
the most unbounded devotion to one another. Most of these 
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girls are equally ready to flirt with, the opposite sex, but I knoTv 
certain ones araong them who will scarcely speak to a man and 
who are never seen without their particular 'pal’ or 'chum/ who 
it she gets niovecl to anotlier theater, will come around and wait 
for her friend at the stage-door. But here, again, it is but sel- 
dom that the experience is carried very far. The fact is that the 
^English girl, especially of the lower and middle classes, whether 
she has lost her virtue or not, is extremely fettered by conven- 
tional notions. Ignorance and habit are two restraining influ- 
ences from the carrying out of tliis particular kind of perversion 
to its logical conclusions. It is, therefore, among the upper 
ranks, alike of society and of prostitution, that Lesbianism is 
most definitely to he met with, for here we have much gi-eater 
liberty of action, and much greater freedom from prejudices." 

With girls, as with boys, it is in the school, at the evolution 
of puberty, that homosexuality usually first shows itself. It may 
originate in a way mainly peripheral or mainly central. In the 
first case, two children, perhaps when close to each other in hed, 
more or less unintentionally generate in each other a certain 
amount of sexual irritation, which they foster by mutual touch- 
ing and kissing. TJiis is a spurious kind of homosexuality, the 
often precocious play of the normal instinct. In the girl who is 
congenitally predisposed to homosexuality it will continue and 
develop; in the majority it will be forgotten as quickly as pos- 
sible, not without shame, in the presence of the nomal object of 
sexual love. 

I may quote na fairly typical the following ohservation. supplied 
by a lady who cannot he called inverted: “Iiilce so many other children 
and girls, I was first taught self-indulgence by a girl at school, and I 
passed on my knowledge to one or two others, with one of whom I 
remember once, when we were just 10, spending tbe nigbt sensually. 
We were horribly ashamed after, and that was the only time. Wlien I 
was only 8 there was a girl of 13 who liked to play with my body, and 
taught me to play with hers, though I rather disliked doing so. We 
slept together, and this went on at interval.s for six months. These 
things, for the sake of getting enjoyment, and not with any passion, are 
not uncommon with children, hut less common, I think, than, people 
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sometimes imagine. I believe I could recall without much difficulty, the 
niimber of times such' things happened with me. In the case I men- 
tioned when I did for one night feel — or try to excite in myself and 
my girl-companion of 10 — sensual passion, we had as little children 
slept together a few times and done these things, and meeting after an 
absence, just at that age, recalled our childish memories, and were car- 
ried away by sexual impulse. But I never felt any peculiar affection or 
passion for her even at the time, nor she for me. We only felt that our 
sensual nature was strong at the time, and had betrayed us into some- 
thing we were ashamed of, and, therefore, we avoided letting ourselves 
sleep too close after that day. I think we disliked each other, and were 
revolted whenever we thought of that night, feeling that each had 
degraded the other and herself.” 

Tbe cases in 'which 'the source is mainly central, rather than 
peripheral, nevertheless merge into the foregoing, with no clear 
line of demarcation. In such cases a girl forms an ardent attach- 
ment for anotlier girl, probably some-what older than herself, 
often a schoolfello'W', sometimes her schoolmistress, upon 'whom, 
she will la'vish an astonishing amount of affection and devotion. 
There may or not be any return ; 'usually the return consists of a 
gracious acceptance of the affectionate services. The girl who 
expends this wealth of devotion is surcharged with emotion, but 
she is often unconscious or ignorant of the sexual impulse, and 
she seeks for no form of sexual satisfaction. Kissing and the 
privilege of sleeping with the friend are, however, sought, and at 
such times it often happens that even the comparatively unre- 
sponsive friend feels more or less definite sexual emotion (puden- 
dal turgescence, "with secretion of mucus and involuntary twitch- 
ing of the neighboring muscles), though little or no attention 
may be paid to this phenomenon, and in the common ignorance 
of girls concerning sex matters it may not be understood. In 
some cases there is an attempt, either instinctive or intentional, 
to develop the sexual feeling by close embraces and kissing. This 
rudimentai’y kind of homosexual relationship is, I believe, more 
common among girls than among boys, and for this there axe 
several reasons: (1) a boy more often has. some acquaintance 
with sexual phenomena, and would frequently regard such a 
relationship as unmanly; (2):. the girl has a stronger need of 
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affection and self-devotion to another person than a boy has; ( 3 ) 
she has not, imder our existing social conditions which compel 
young women to hold the opposite sex at aim’s length, the same 
opportunities of finding an outlet for her sexual emotions; while 
(4) conventional propriety recognizes a considerable degree of 
physical intimacy between girls, thus at once encouraging and 
cloaking the manifestations of homosexuality. 

The aa’dent attachments which girls in schools and colleges 
form to each other and to their teachers constitute a subject 
which is of considerable psychological interest and of no little 
practical importance. ^ These girlish devotions, on the border- 
land between friendshiji and sexual passion, are found in all 
countries where girls are segregated for educational purposes, and 
their symptoms are, on the whole, singularly uniform, though 
they vary in intensity and character to some extent, from time to 
time and from place to place, sometimes assuming an epidemic 
fonn. They have been most carefully studied in Italy, where 
Obici and Marchesini — an alienist and a psychologist worldug iu 
conjunction — ^liave analyzed the phenomena with remarkable in- 
sight and delicacy and much wealth of illustrative material.^ 
But exactly the same phenomena are everyv'-here found in Eng- 
lish girls’ schools, even of the most modem type, and in some of 
tlie large American women’s colleges they have sometimes be- 
come so acute as to cause much anxiety.® On the whole, how- 
CA^er, it is probable tlAat such manifestations are regarded more 
indulgently in girls’ than in hoys’ schools, and in view of the 
fact that the manifestations of affection are normally more pro- 
nounced between girls than between boys, this seems reasonable. 
The head mistress of an English training college writes : — 

1 Por a series of oases of affection of girls for girls, in ap- 
p.irently normal subjects in the United States, see, e.g., Lancaster, 
“The Psychology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” Pedagogical Seminary, 
July, IS'97, p. 88; also, for school friendships between girls, exactly 
resembling those between boys and girls, Theodate L. Smith, “Typos 
of Adolescent Affection,” ib., June, 1904, pp. 193, 195. 

2 Obici and Marchesini, Le "AmieiiAe” di Gollegio, Rome, 1898. 

3 See Appendix B, in which I have briefly summarized the result 

' " " ■ ■ ' Obioi and Marchesini, and also brought forward 

■ ■ ' I English colleges. 
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“My own. assiimption on such, matters has "been that warm 
affection does naturally belong to the body as -well as the mind, 
and between two women is naturally and innocently expressed by 
caresses. I have never therefore felt that I ought to warn any 
girl against the physical element in friendship, as such. The 
test I should probably suggest to them would be the same as one 
would use for any other relation — was the friendship helping life 
as a whole, making them keener, kinder, more industriousi, etc., 
or was it hindering it 

Passionate friendships, of a more oi* less nnconsciously 
sexual character, are common even outside and beyond school-life. 
It frequently happens that a period during which a young woman 
falls in love at a distance with some young man of her acquaint- 
ance alternates with periods of intimate attachment to a friend 
of her own sex. No congenital inversion is usually involved. It 
generally happens, in the end, either that relationship with a 
man brings the normal impulse into permanent play, or the 
steadying of the emotions in the stress of practical life leads to a 
knowledge of the real nature of such feelings and a consequent 
distaste for them. In some cases, on the other hand, such rela- 
tionships, 'especially when fonned after school-life, are fairly per- 
manent. An energetic emotional woman, not usually beautiful, 
will perhaps be devoted to another who may have found some 
rather specialized life-work, but who may be very unpractical, 
and who has probably a veiy feeble sexual instinct; she is grate- 
ful for her friends’s devotion, hut may not actively reciprocate it. 
The actual specific sexual phenomena generated in such eases 
vary very greatly. The emotion may be latent or uneonscions; 
it may be all on one side ; it is often more or less recognized and 
shared. Such cases are on the borderland of true sexual inver- 
sion, hut they cannot he included within its region. Sex in these 
relationships is scarcely the essential and fundamental element; 
it is more or less subordinate and parasitic. There is often a 
semblance of a sex-relationship from the marked divergence of 
the friends in physical and psychic qualities, and the nervous 
development of one or both the friends is sometimes slightly 
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abnormal. We have to regard such relationships as hyper- 
trophied friendships, the hypertrophy being due to unemployed 
sexual instinct. 

The following narrative is rvritAen by a lady who holds a respon- 
sible educational position : “A friend of mine, two or three years older 
tlian injTsolf (I am 31), and living in the same house with me, has 
been passing through a very unhappy time. Long nervous strain con- 
nected with this has made her sleep badly, and apt to wake in terrible 
depression about 3 o’clock iii the moniing. In the early days of our 
friendship, about eight months ago, she oeeasionally at these times 
took refuge with me. After a while I insisted on her consulting a 
doctor, who advised her, amongst other brings, not to sleep alone. 
Thenceforth, for two or three months I induced her to share my room. 
After a week or two she generally shared my bed for a time at the 
beginning of tbe night, os it seemed to help her to sleep. 

“Before this, about the second or third time that she came to me in 
the early morning, I had been surprised and a little frightened to find 
liow pleasant ii^ was to me to have her, and how reluctant I was that 
she should go away. When wc began regularly to sleep in the same 
room, the physical part of our affection grew rapidly very strong. 
It is natural for mo generally to caress my friends, but I soon could not 
be alone in a room with tliis one without wanting to have my arms 
round her. It would have been intolerable to me to live with her with- 
out being able to toucli her. We did not discuss it, but it was evident 
that the desire was oven stronger in her than, in me. 

“ifor some time it satisfied us fully to be in bed together. One 
night, iiowever, when slio had had a cruelly trying day and I wanted 
to find all ways of comforting her, I bared by breast for her to lie 
on. Afterward it was clear that neither of us could be satisfied with- 
out this. She groped for it like a child, and it excited me much more 
to feel that than, to uncover my breast and arms altogether at pnoe. 

“Much of this excitement was sexually localized, and I was haunted 
in the daytime by images of holding this woman in my arms. I noticed 
also that my inclination to caress my other Avomen friends was not 
diminished, but increased. All this disturbed me a good deal. The 
homosexual practices of Avliieh I had read lately struck me as merely 
nasty; I could not imagine myself tempted to them; — at the same time 
the whole matter Avas ncAV to me, for I had never wanted anyone even 
to share my bed before; I had read that sex instinct Avas mysterious 
and unexpected, and I felt that I did not know what might come next. 

“I knew only one elder person Avhom ( for Avide-rnindedness, gentle- 
ness, and saintliness) I could benr to consult; and to this person, a 
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middle-aged man, I wrote for advice. He replied by a long letter ol 
the most tender warning. I had better not weaken my influence witi 
my friend, he wrote, by going bank suddenly or without her consent, but 
I was to be very -wary of going farther; there was fire about. I tried 
to put this into praotice by restraining myself constantly in our inter- 
course, by refraining from caressing her, for instance, when I wanted to 
caress her and knew that she wanted it. The. only result seemed to 
be that the desire was more tormenting and constant than ever. 

“If at this point my friend had happened to die or go away, and 
the incident had come to an end, I should probably have been left nervous 
in. these matters for years to come. I should have faltered in the opinion 
I had always held, that bodily expressions of love between women were 
as innocent as they were natural; and I might have come nearer than I 
ever expected to the doctrine of those convent teachers who forbid their 
girls to embrace one another for fear an incaloulahle instinct should 
carry them to the edge of an abyss. 

“As it was, after a while I said a little on the subject to my friend 
herself. I had been inclined to think that she might share my anxiety, 
but she did not share it at all. She said to me that she did. not like 
these thoughts, that she cared for me more than She had ever done for 
any person except one (now causing most of her unhappiness), and 
wanted me in all possible ways, and that it woidd molce her sad to feel 
that I was trying not to want her in one- way because I thought it was 
wrong. 

“On my part, I knew very well how much she did need and want 
me. I knew that in relations with others she was spending the greatest 
effort in following a course that I urged on her, and was doing what I 
thought right in spite of the most painful pressure on her to do. wrong; 
and that she needed all the support and comfort I could give her. It 
seemed to me, after our conversation, that the right path for me lay 
not in giving way to fears and scruples, but in giving my friend 
straightforwardly all the love I could and all the kinds of love I 
could. I decided to keep my eyes open for danger, but meanwhile 
to go on. 

“We were living alone together at the time, and thenceforward we 
did as we liked doing. As soon as we could, we moved to a bed where 
we could sleep together all night. In the day when no one was there 
we sat as close together as we wished, which was very close. We kissed 
each other as often as we wanted to kiss each other, which was very 
many times a day, 

“The results of this, so far as I can see, have been wholly good. 
We love each other warmly, but no temptation to nastiness has evef 
come, and I cannot see now that it is at all likely to come. With 
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custom, tlie localized physical excitement lias praotioally disappeared 
and I am no longer obsessed by imagined embraces. The spiritual side 
of our affection seems to have grown steadily stronger and more profit- 
able since the physical side haa been allowed to take its natural place ” 

A class in -whieli Iromosexuality, while fairly distinct;, is only 
slightly marked, is formed by the women, to whom the actively 
inverted woman is most attracted. These women differ, in the 
first place, from, the noianal, or average, woman in that tliey are 
not repelled or disgusted by lover-like advances from persons of 
their own sex. They are not usually attractive to the average 
man, though to this rule tliere are many exceptions. Their faces 
may he plain or ill-made, but not seldom they possess good 
figures: a point which is apt to carry more weight with the 
inverted woman than beauty of face. Their sexual impulses are 
seldom well marked, hut they are of strongly affectionate nature. 
On tlie whole, they are women who are not very robust and well 
develo^jed, physically or nervously, and who are not well adapted 
for child-bearing, bnt who still possess many excellent qualities, 
and they are always womanly. One may, perhaps, say that they 
are the pick of the women whom tire average man would pass by. 
1^0 doubt, this is often the reason why they are open to homo- 
sexual advances, hut I do not think it is the sole reason. So far 
as they may be said to constitute a class, they seem to possess a 
genuine, though not precisely sexual, preference for women over 
men, and it is this coldness, rather than lack of charm, which 
often renders men rather indifferent to them. 

The actively inverted woman usually differs from the woman 
of the class just mentioned in one fairly essential character; a 
more or less distinct trace of masculinity. She may not be, and 
frequently is not, what would he called a ‘'mannish'” woman, for 
the latter may imitate men on grounds of taste and habit uncon- 
nected with sexual perversion, while in the inverted woman the 
masculine traits are part of an organic instinct which she by 
no means always wishes to accentuate. The iu'verted woman’s 
masculine element may, in the least degree, consist only in the 
fact that she makes advances to the woman to whom she is. 
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attiacted and treats all men in a cool, direct manner, whicli may 
not exclude comradeship, but -wliieli excludes every sexual rela- 
tionship, whether o£ passion or merely of coquetry. Usually the 
inverted woman feels absolute indifference toward men, and not 
seldom repulsion. And this feeling, as a rule, is instinctively 
reciprocated by men. At the same time bisexual women are at 
least as common as bisexual men. 

History XXXIV. — ^Miss S., aged 38, living in a city o£ the United 
States, a business woman of fine intelligence, prominent in professional 
and literary circles. Her general health is good, but she belongs to a 
family in which there is a marked neuropathic element. She is of 
rather phlegmatic temperament, well poised, always perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, rather retiring in disposition, with gentle, dignified 
bearing. 

She says she cannot care for men, hut that all her life has been 
"glorified and made beautiful by friendship with women,” whom she 
loves as a man loves women. Her character is, however, well disciplined, 
and her friends are not aware of the nature of her affections. She tries 
not to give all her love to one person, and endeavors (as she herself 
expresses it) to use this “gift of loving” as a stepping-stone to high 
mental and spiritual attainments. She is described by one who has 
known her for several years as “having a high nature, and instincts 
unerringly toward high things.” 

History XXXV.' — Miss B., artist, of G-erman ancestry on the 
paternal side. Among her brothers and sisters, one is of neurotic tem- 
perament and another is inverted. She is herself healthy. She has no 
repugnance to men, and would even like to try marriage, if the union 
were not permanent, hut she has seldom felt any sexual attraction to a 
man. In one exceptional instance, early in life, realizing that she was 
not adapted lor heterosexual relationships, she broke off the engagement 
she had foi-med. Much later in life, she formed a more permanent 
relationship with a man of congenial tastes. 

She is attracted to' women of various kinds, though she recognizes 
that there are some women to whom only men are attracted. Many 
years since she had a friend to whom she was very -strongly attached, 
but the physical manifestations do not appear to have become pro- 
nounced. Ater that her thoughts were much occupied by several 
women to whom she made advances, which were not encouraged to pass 
beyond ordinary friendship. In one cose, however, she formed an 
intimate relationship with a girl somewhat younger than herself, and a 
very feminine personality, who accepted Miss B.’s ardent love with 
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pleasure, but in a passive manner, and did not consider that the rela- 
tionship -would stand in the way of her marrying, though she -would on 
no account tell her husband. The relationship for the first time aroused 
Miss B.’s latent sexual emotions. She found sexual satisfaction in 
kissing and embracing her friend’s body, but thei'o appeared to be no 
orgasm. The relationship made a considerable change in her, and ren- 
dered her radiant and happy. 

In her behavior toward men Mias B. reveals, no sexual shyness. 
Men are not usually attracted to lier. There is nothing striking in her 
appearance; her person and manners, though careless, are not con- 
spicuously man-like. She is fond of exercise and smokes a good deal. 

Histoey XXXVI. — Miss H., aged 30. Amoirg her paternal rela- 
tives there is a tendency to eccentricity and to nervous disease. Her 
grandfather drank; her father was eccentric and hypochondriacal, and 
suffered from obsessions. Her mother and mother’s relatives are entirely 
healthy, and normal in disposition. 

At the age of 4 she liked to see the nates of a little girl who lived 
near. When she was about 0, the nurse-maid, sitting in the fields, used 
to play with her own parts, and told her to do likewise, saying it would 
make a baby come; she occasionally touched herself in consequence, but 
without producing any effect of any kind. When she was about 8 sha 
used to see various nurse-maids uncover their children’s sexual parts and 
show them to each other. She used to think about this when alone, and 
also about whipping. Slie never eared to play with dolls, and in ber 
games always took the part of a man. Her first rudimentary sex- feelings 
appeared at the age of 8 or 9, and were associated with dreams of -whip- 
ping and being whipped, which were most vivid between the ages of 11 
and 14, when they died away on the appearance of affection for girls. 
She menstruated at 12. 

Her earliest affection, at the ago of 13, was for a schoolfellow, a 
■gracefid, coquettish girl with long golden hair and blue eyes. Her affec- 
tion displayed itself in performing all sorts of small services for this 
girl, in constantly thinking ahont her, and in feeling deliciously grateful 
for the smallest return. At the age of 14 she had a similar passion for 
a girl cousin; she used to look forward with ecstasy to her visits, and 
especially to the rare oceasions when the cousin slept with her; ber 
excitement was then so great that she could not sleep, hut there was 
no conscious sexual excitement. At the age of 15 or 16 she fell in love 
■with another cousin; her experiences with this girl were full of delicious 
sensations; if the cousin only touched her neck, a thrill went through 
her body which she now regards as sexual. Again, at 17, she had an 
overwhelming, passionate fascination for a schoolfellow, a pretty, com- 
monplacR girl, whom she idealized and etherealized -to an extravagant 
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extent. This passion Avas so Tiolent that her health was, to some 
extent, impaired; but it was purely unsellisli, and there was nothing 
sexual in it. On leaA'ing school at the age of 19 she met a girl of about 
the same age as herself, very womanly, hut not much attracted, to men. 
This girl became very much attached to her, and sought to gain her love. 
After some time Mias. H. was attracted by this love, partly from the 
sense of power it gave her, and an intimate relation grew up. This 
relation hecnme vaguely physical, Miss H. talcing the initiative, but her 
friend desiring such relations and taking extreme pleasure in them; 
they used to touch and kiss each other tenderly ( especially on the 
mans veneris), with equal ardor. They each experienced a strong 
pleasurable feeling in doing tins, and sexual erethism, but no orgasm, 
and it does not appear that this ever occurred. Tlieir general .behavior 
to each other was that of lovers, hut they endeavored, as far as possible, 
to hide this fact from the woidd. This relation lasted for several years, 
and would have continued, had not Miss H.’s friend, from religious 
and moral scruples, put an end to the physical relationship. Miss H, 
had been very well and happy during this relationship ; the interference 
with it seems to have exerted a disturbing influence, and also to have 
aroused her sexual desires, though she was still scarcely conscious of 
their real nature. 

Soon afterward another girl of exceedingly voluptuous type made 
love to Miss H., to which tlie latter yielded, giving rvay to her feelings 
as well as to her love of domination. She was afterward . ashamed of 
this episode, though the physical element in it had remained vague and 
indefinite. Her remorse was so great that A\dien her friend, repenting 
her scruples, implored her to let their relationship be on the same foot- 
ing as of old. Miss H., in her return, resisted every effort to restore the 
physical relation. She kept to this resolution for some years, and sought 
to divert her thoughts into intellectual channels. When she again 
formed an intimate relationship it was with a congenial friend, and 
lasted for several years. 

She has never masturbated. Occasionally, but very rarely, sbe bas 
had dreams of riding accompanied by pleasurable sexual emotions (she 
cannot recall any actual experience to suggest this, though fond of 
riding) . She has never had any kind of sexual dreams about a man; of 
late years sbe has occasionally had erotic dreams about women. 

Her feeling toward men is friendly, but she lias never had sexual 
attraction toward a man. She likes them as good comrades, as. men like 
each other. She enjoys the society of men on account of their intel- 
lectual attraction. She is herself very active in social and intellectual 
work. Her feeling toward marriage has always been one of repug- 
nance. She ban, however, imagine a man whom she could love or marry. 

ie 
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She is attracted to womanly women, sincere, reserved, pur^ but 
oourngeona in character. She is not attracted to intellectnal women 
hut at the same time cannot endure silly women. The physical ipualitiea 
that attract her most are not so much beauty of face as a graceful but 
not too slender, body with beautiful curves. The women she is draisn 
to are usually somewhat younger than herself. Women are much at- 
tracted to her, and without any effort on. her part. She likes to taka 
the active part and protecting rOlc with them. She is herself energetic 
in character, and with a somewhat neurotic temperament. 

She finds sexual satisfaction, in tenderly touching, caressing, and 
kissing tlie loved one’s body. (There is no ounnilinotus, which she re- 
gards with ahhorrence. ) She feels more tenderness than passion. There 
is a high degree of sexual eretliism when kissing, but orgasm is rare 
and is produced by lying on the friend or hy the friend lying on her, 
without any special contact. She likes being herself kissed, but not so 
much as taking the active part. 

She believes that homosexual love is morally right when it is 
really part of a person’s nature, and provided that the nature of homo- 
sexual love Is always made plain to the object of such afleetion. She 
does not approve of it as a mere makeshift, or expression of sensuality, 
in normal women. ' She has sometimes resisted the sexual expression of 
her feelings, once for years at a time, but always in vain. The effect 
on her of loving women is distinctly good, she asserts, both spiritually 
and physically, while repression lends to morbidity and hysteria. She 
has suffered much from iiourasthenia at various periods, but under 
apipropriate treatment it has slowly diminished. The inverted instinct 
is too deeply rooted to eradicate, but it is well imder control. 

History XXXVII. — Miss M., the daughter of English parents 
(both musicians), who were both of what is described as “intense” 
temperament, and there is a neurotic element in. the family, though no 
history of insanity or alcoholism, and she is herself free from nervous 
disease. A.t birth she was very small- In. a portrait taken, at the age 
of 4 the nose, mouth, and ears are abnormally large, and she wears a 
little boy’s hat. As a child she did not care for dolls or for pretty 
clothes, and often wondered why other children found so much pleasure 
in them. “As far hack as my memoiy goes,” she writes, "I cannot 
recall a time when I was not different from other cliildren. I felt bored 
when other little girls came to play with me, though I was never rough 
or boisterous in my sports.” Sewing was distasteful to her. Still she 
oared little more for the pastimes of boys, and found her favorite amuse- 
ment in reading, especially adventures and fairy-tales. She was always 
quiet, timid, and self-conscious. The instinct first made its appearance 
,in the latter part of her eighth or the first part of her ninth year. She 
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Tvas strongly attracted by tbe face of a teacher who used to appear at a 
side-window on the second floor of the school-building and ring a bell 
to summon the children to their elassea. The teacher’s face seemed very 
beautiful) but sad, and she thought about her continually, though not 
coming in personal contact with her. A year later this teacher was 
married and left the school, and the impression gradually faded away. 
“There was no consciousness of sex at this time,” she w'rote; “no Imowl- 
edge of sexual matters or practices, and the feelings evoked were feelings 
of pity and compassion and tenderness for a person who seemed to he 
very sad and very much depressed. It is this quality or combination of 
qualities which has always made the appeal in my own case. I may 
go on for years in comparative peace, when something may happen, in 
spite of my busy practical life, to call it all out.” The next feelings were 
experienced when she was about 11 years of age. A young lady came to 
visit a next-door neiglibor, and made so profound an impression on the 
child that she was ridiculed by her playmates for preferring to sit in a 
dark corner on the lawn — where she might watch this young lady — 
rather than to play games. Being a sensitive child, after this experience 
she was careful not to reveal her feelings to anyone. She felt in- 
stinctively that in this she was different from others. Her sense of 
beauty developed early, but there was always an indefinable feeling of 
melancholy associated with it. The twilight, a dark night when the stars 
shone brightly; these had a very depressing effect upon her, but possessed 
a strong attraction nevertheless, and pictures appealed to her. At tlio 
age of 12 she fell in love with a' schoolmate, two years older than her- 
self, who was absorbed in the -boys and never suspected this affection; 
she wept bitterly because they could not be conflriuecl at the same time, 
but feared to appear undignified and sentimental by revealing her feel- 
ings. The face of this friend reminded her of one of Doloe’s Madonnas 
whioh she loved. Later on, at the age of 16, she loved another friend 
very dearly and devoted herself to her care. There was a tinge of 
masculinity among the women of this friend’s family, but it is not clear 
if she can he termed inverted. This was the happiest period of Miss 
M.’a life. Upon the death of this friend, who had long been in ill health, 
eight years afterward, she resolved never to let her heart go out to 
anyone again. 

Specific physical gratification plays no part in these relationships. 
The physical sexual feelings began to assert themselves at puberty, but 
not in association with her ideal emotions. “In that connection,” she 
writes, “I would have considered such things a sacrilege. I fought 
them and in a measure successfully. The practice of self-indulgence 
which might have become a daily habit was only occasional. Her 
image evoked at such times drove away such feelings, for whioh 1 felt 
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a repugiiancej much preferring tlie romantic ideal feelings. In tjjjg 
way, quite unconscious of the fact that I was at all different from any 
other person, I contrived to train myself to suppress or at least to 
dominate my physical sensations when they arose. That is the reason, 
why friendship and love have always seemed such holy and beautiful 
things to me. I hai'e never connected the two sets of feelings. I 
think I am as strongly sexed as anyone, hut I am ahle to hold a friend 
in my arms and experience deep comfort and peace w'itliout having even 
a hint of physical sexual feeling. Sexual expression may be quite 
necessary at certain times and. riglit under certain conditions, but 1 
am convinced that free expression of affection along sentimental chan- 
nels will do much to minimize the necessity for it along specifically 
sexual ch£\nnel3. I have gone three months without the physical out- 
let. The only time I was ever on the verge of nervous prostration was 
after having suppressed tlie instinct for ten months. The other feelings, 
which I do not consider as sexual feelings at all, so fill my life in 
every department — love, literature, poetry, music, professional and 
pliilanthropic activities — that I am able to let the physical take care 
of itself. Wlien the physical sensations come, it is usually when I am 
not thinking of a loved one at all. I could dissipate thorn by raising ray 
thought to that spiritual friendship. I do not know if this was riglit 
and wise. I know it is what occurred. It seems a good thing to prac- 
tise some sort of inhibition of the centers and acquire this kind of 
domination. One bad result, liowever, was that I suffered much at 
times from the pliysieal sensations, and felt horribly depressed and 
wretched whenever they seemed to get the better of me.” 

‘T have been able,” she writes, “euocessfnlly to master the 
desire for a more, perfect and complete expression of my feelings, and 
t have done so witliout serious detriment to my health.” “I love few 
people,” slie writes again, “but in these instances when I have per- 
mitted my heart to go out to a friend I have always experienced most 
exalted feelings, and have been made better by them morally, mentally, 
and spiritually. Love is with me a religion.” 

With regard to her attitude toward, the other sex, she -writes; 
“T have rrover felt a dislike for men, but have good comrades among 
them. During my childhood I associated with both girls and boys, 
enjoying tlxein all, but wondering why the girls eared to flirt with boys. 
Later in life I have had other friendsiiips with men, some of whom 
cared for ms, much to ray regret, for, naturally, I do -not care to 
marry.” 

She is a musician, and herself attributes her nature in part to 
artistic temperament. She is of good intelligence, and shows remark- 
able talent for various branches of physical seiencc. She is about S feet 
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4 inches in height^ and her features are rather large. The pelvic 
measurements are normal, and the external sexual organa are fairly 
normal in most respects, though somewhat small. At a period ten 
years suhseq^uent to the date of this history, further examination, under 
anesthetics, hy a gynecologist, showed no traces of ovary on one side. 
The general conformation of the body is feminine. But with arms, 
palms up, extended in front of her with inner sides of hands touching, 
she cannot bring the inner sides of forearms together, as nearly every 
woman can, showing that the feminine angle of arm is lost. 

She is left-handed and shows a better development throughout 
on the left side. She is quiet and dignified, but has many boyish tricks 
of manner and speech which seem to be instinctive; she tries to watch 
herself eontinually, however, in order to avoid them, affecting feminine 
ways and feminine Interests, hut always being conscious of an eflort 
in so doing. 

Mss M. ean see nothing wrong in her feelings; and, until, at the 
age of 28, she came across the translation of Krafft-Ebing’s book, she 
had no idea “that feelings like mine were ‘under the ban of society’ as he 
puts it, or were considered unnatural and depraved.” She would like 
to help to bring light on the subject and to lift the shadow from 
other lives. “I emphatically protest,” she says, “against the useless- 
ness and the inhumanity of attempits to ‘cure’ inverts. I am quite sura 
they have perfect right to live in freedom and happiness as long os 
they live unselfish lives. One must bear in mind that it is the soul that 
needs to be satisfied, and not merely the senses.” 

Histoby XXXVIII. — ^Miss V., aged 35. Throughout early life up 
to adidt age she was a mystery to herself, and morbidly conseious of 
some fundamental difi'erence between herself and other people. There ' 
■was no one she could speak to about this peculiarity. In the effort to 
conquer it, or to ignore it, she became a hard student and has attained 
success in the profession she adopted. A few years ago she came across 
a book on sexual inversion which proved to be a complete revelation to 
her of her own nature, and, by showing her that she was not an 
anomaly to be regarded ■;vith repulsion, brought her comfort and peace. 
She is willing that her experiences should be published for the sake of 
other women who may be suffering as in the past she has suffered. 

“I am a teacher in a college for women. I am 34 years old and 
of medium size. Up to the age of 30 I looked much younger, and since 
older, than my age. Until 21 I had a strikingly child-like appearanoe. 
My physique has nothing masculine in it that I am aware of; hut I 
am conscious that my walk is mannish, and I have very frequently beep 
told that I do things — such as sewing, — -‘just like a man.’ My voice 
•is quite low hut not coarse. I dislike household work, but am fond of 
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sportsj gardening, etc. When so young that I cannot remember it. I 
learned to -whistle, a practice at -which I am still expert. When 
young girl, I learned to smoke, and should still enjoy it. 

“Se-veral men haMC been good friends of mine, but very fe-vv suitors 
1 scarcely ever feel at ease witli a man; but women I understand and 
can nearly always inalco my friends. 

“I am of Seotch-Irish descent. My father’s family were respectable 
prosperous, religious people; my mother’s family only semi-respeotable' 
hard livers, shre-wd, but not intelligent, industrious and money-getting 
but fond of drinking and carousing. There -were many illegitimates 
among them. Both grandmothers, though of little education, were 
unusual women. Of my four maternal uncles, three drank heavily. 

"When 43, my mother gave birth to me, the youngest of 8 children. 
Of those who grew to adult years, 2 seem quite normal sexually; 1 k 
exceedingly erratic, entirely unprincipled, has been a thief and a forger, 
is a jjrobable bigamist, and has betrayed several respectable women. 
Aside from his having inordinate desire, I know of no sexual abnor- 
mality. Another brother, married and a father, as a boy was m-uoh 
given -bo infatuations for men. I fancy this never went beyond in- 
fatuation and of late years has not been noticeable. A tbird brother, 
single, though much courted by women on account of his good looks 
and personal charm, is wholly unresponsive, has no gallantry, nor -was 
ever, to my knowledge, a suitor. He is, however, fond of the society of 
women, especially those older than he. He has a somewhat effeminate 
voice and walk. Though he has begun of lute years to smoke and 
drink a little, these habits sit rather oddly upon him. When a child, 
one of his favorite make-believe games was to p>retcnd that he was a 
famous woman singer. At school he was always found, hanging aroimd 
the older girls. 

“As a child I loved to stay in the fields, refused to wear a sun- 
bonnet, used to pretend I was a boy, climbed trees, and played ball. I 
liked to play with dolls, but I did not fondle them, or even make them 
dresses. When my hair was clipped, I was delighted and made every- 
one call me ‘John.’ I used to like to wear a man’s broad-brimmed hat 
and make corn-cob pipes. I was very fond of my father and tried to 
imitate him as much as possible. Where animals were coneerned, I 
was entirely fearless, 

“X think I was not a sexually precocious child, though I seem to 
have always known in a dim -;vay that there were two sexes. Very 
early I had a sense of shame at having my body exposed; I remember 
on one occasion I could not be persuaded to undress before a young 
girl visitor. At that time I must have been about 3. When I was 4 a 
neighbor -who had often petted mo took mo on his lap and clasped my 
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hand around his penis. Though he was interrupted in a moment, this 
made a lasting impression on me. I had no physical sensation nor did 
I have any conception of the significance of the act. Yet I had a slight 
feeling of repulsion, and I must have dimly felt that it was '\7rong, for 
I did not tell my mother. I was not accustomed to confido in her, for, 
though truthful, I was secretive. 

“At the age of 6 I commenced to attend a district school. I 
remember that on my first day I was greatly attracted hy a little girl 
T?ho wore a bright-red dress. 

“My first definite laiowledge of sex came in this way: I was 
attending Sabbath school and had become ambitious to read the Bible 
through. I had gotten as far as the account of the birth of Esau and 
Jacob, which aroused my curiosity. So I asked my mother the mean- 
ing of some word in the passage. She seemed embarrassed and evaded 
my question. This attitude stimulated my curiosity further, and I 
re-read the chapter until I understood it pretty well. Later I was 
further enlightened hy girl playmates. I fancy I enjoyed listening to 
their talk and repeating what I knew on account of the mystery and 
secrecy with which sex subjects are surrounded rather than any sensual 
delight. 

“I cannot recall any act of mine growing directly from sexual 
feeling until I was 10 years old. Several other little girls and myself 
two or three times exposed private parts of our bodies to each other. 
In one instance, at least, I was the instigator. This act gave me some 
pleasure, though no distinct physical sensation. One incident I recall 
that happened when I was about 10. A girl cousin and myself had 
been playing ‘house’ together. I do not recall what immediately led to 
it, hut we began to address each other as hoys and tried to urinate 
through long tubes of some sort. I also recall feeling a vague interest 
in this process in animals, and observing them closely in the act. 

“Prom this time until I was about 14 I grew ruder, more boisterous 
and uncontrollable. Prior to this I had been a quite tractable child. 
When 12 I became interested in a boy in my grade at school, and 
tried to attract him, but failed. Once at a children’s party where we 
were playing kissing games I tried to get him to kiss me, but he was 
unresponsive. I do not recall bothering myself about him after that. 
A year later I had a boy chum about whom my schoolmaster teased me. 
I thought this ridiculous. At the age of 13 I menstruated, a fact that 
caused me shame and anger. Gradually I grew to feel myself peculiar, 
why, I cannot explain. I did not seem to myself to he like other girls 
of my acquaintance. I adopted, as a defense, a brusque and defiant air. 
I spent a good deal of time playing alone in onr backyard, where I 
made a pair of stilts, practised rope-walking, and such things. At school 
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I felt I was not liked by the nicer girls and began to associate with 
girls whom I now believe were immoral, but whom I then supposed 
did nothing worse than talk in an obscene manner. I copied their con- 
versation and grow more reckless and uncontrollable. The principal 
of the high school I was attending, I learned afterward, said I was the 
hardest piipril to control she had ever had. About this time I read a 
book whore a girl was represented as saying she had a ‘boy’s soul in 
a girl’s body.’ The applicability of this to myself struck me at once 
and I read the sentence to my mother who disgusted me by appearing 
shocked. 

“During this period I began to fall in love, — a practice which 
clung to mo until I was nearly 30 years old. I recall various older 
women with whom I became much enamored, and one man. Of those 
there was only one with whom I became acquainted well enough to show 
any affection; another was a teacher, and another was a young married 
woman at whom I need to ga^e ardently during an entire church service. 
Toward all my women teachers I had a somewhat sentimental attitude. 
They stimulated me, while the men gave me a wholly impersonal feeling. 
This abnormal sentimentality may have been caused, or at least was 
increased, by the reading of novels, some of a higlily voluptuous nature. 
I began to read novels at 7, and from 11 to 14 I absorbed a great 
many undesirable ones. This lead to my picturing my future with a 
lover, fancying myself in romantic scenes and being caressed and em- 
braced. I liad always supposed I should marry. 'Wheu about 5 I 
decided that wheu I grew up I would marry a certain young man who 
used to como to our house. Several years later ho married, to my 
rani disappointment. I had no aifoetion for him, but merely thought 
he would make a dnsirublo liushaud. 

“During luy unhappy adolescence I heard that a former playmate 
was going to visit at my home. I began to look forward to the visit 
with much eagerness and at her arrival was mueh excited. I wished 
to stay alone with her .and to e.n-e3S tier, and when we slept together 
I pressed my body against her in a sensual manner, which act she per- 
mitted, but without passion. I was greatly excited and could scarcely 
sleep. This was the first time I had acted in such a way, and after 
she left I felt shame and dislike for her. At future meetings there was 
never tlio least sensuality; wo never referred to the first visit and are 
still friends, though not intimate. 

‘ ‘A diary which I kept during my fourteenth and fifteenth years is 
filled with I'onuuitio sentiments and endearing terms applied successively 
to three girls of my own age. I had but a speaking acquaintance witli 
them, but I was strongly infatuated with all. One boy was also the 
object of adoration. 
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“Puring my tMrteenth. year I became for a time very religious and 
devoted to religious exercises. This passed and by my fourteenth year 
I had become heretical, but was still keenly sensitive to religious 
influences. 

“When barely 16 I slept one night with a woman of low morals. 
She acted toward me in a sensual manner: and aroused my sexual feel- 
ings. I felt at the time that this was a sin, but I was carried away by 
passion. Afterward I hated this woman and despised myself. 

J “I then went away to a co-edueational boarding school. Here for 
the first time I became happy. A girl of my own age, of fine character 
and noticeable refinement, fell in love with me and caused, me to re- 
'ciprocate. On retrospection I believe this to have been a genuine and 
beautiM love on both sides. After a few months, however, our rela- 
tion, at my initiative and against my friend’s will, became a physical 
one. We expressed our affection hy mutual earesses, close embraces and 
lying on each other’s bodies. I sometimes touched her sexual organs 
sensually. All this contact gave me exquisite thrills. After three years 
we had a misunderstanding and separated. I was greatly grieved and 
troubled for many years, and came to regret greatly the physical rela- 
tionship that had existed between us. My friend at length fell in love 
and married. I had several other slighter infatuations for women, was 
courted by several men to whom I remained cold and bored except in 
one instance, where I was somewhat touched, and finally found a lasting 
friendship with a woman who had fallen deeply in love with me in 
her school days and had never been able to care for any one else. She 
is a woman of considerable literary talent and of good general ability 
and high ideals. She is usually much liked hy men. Her love for me is 
the most real thing in the world for me, and seems the most permanent. 
At first my feeling for her was almost purely physical, although there 
were no sexual relations. I hated this feeling and have succeeded in 
overcoming it pretty largely. At times after long separations we have 
embraced with great passion, at least on my part. This has always had 
a bad physical effect on me. At present, however, it very rarely occurs. 
We both consider sexual feelings degrading and deleterious to real love. 
Whether at any time we have hafi. complete physical satisfaction or 
gi’atifleation, I hardly know. I have experienced very keen physical 
pleasure, mingled with what I took to be great mental exaltation and 
quickening of the emotions. Tliis condition was brought about by 
close contact with the body of my friend, , usually by lying upon it. 
But if by ‘gratification’ it is meant that desire, having been completely 
satisfied, ceases temporarily, I think I have never had that experience. 
If I did, it was when I was about 18 when I lived with a girl friend in 
intimate relations. Of late years, at any rate, it has never happened 
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to mej and an embrace, however close, always leaves me with a desire 
for a closer union, both physical and spiritual. So a few years since I 
came to the conclusion that it was impossible to obtain physical satis 
faction through the woman I loved. I came to this conclusion heoauae 
of the bad physical effects of contact. My sexual organs became highly 
sensitive and inflamed and I suffered pain from the inflammation and 
roaiilting leucorrhea , Should I allow myself to indulge in caresses this 
condition would return. My friend, fortunately, though very affectionate 
and demonstrative toward irife, has very little sexual passion. The idea 
that our relationship is based upon it is very repugnant to her. I waa 
at one time, a few years since, much discouraged and almost hopeless 
of being able to overcome my appetite, and I decided that we could not 
associate unless I succeeded. At present, with help, I have very largelv 
succeeded ..in living with my friend on a basis of normal, though 
affectionate and tender, companionship. I have been helped more, and 
have learned more, through-this companionship, than through anything 
else. The keen pleasure that I have felt when in responsive contact 
I never experienced in masturbation. So far as I remember it never 
took place till I was well along in my ’teens and was never an habitual 
practice, except the first summer I was separated from a school friend 
whom I loved. Thoughts of her aroused feelings which I attempted to 
satisfy in this way, but the entire sensuality of the act soon led me to 
refrain and to see that that was not what I wanted. 

"A peouliar incident that might liave some signifleanoe occrurred 
to me about live years ago. I was sitting in a small room where a 
seminar was being conducted. The leader of the discussion was a man 
about 50, whom I looked up to on account of his attainments and re- 
spected as a man, though I knew him socially very slightly. I had lost 
a night’s sleep from toothache and was feeling nervous. I was giving 
my entire attention to the subject in hand, when suddenly I felt a very 
strong physical compulsion toward that man. I did not know what I 
was going to^ do, but I felt on the point of losing all control of myself. 
1 was afraid to leave, for fear the slightest movement would throw me 
into a panic. The attraction was entirely physical and like nothing 
I had felt before. And I had a strange feeling that its cause was in 
the man himself j that he was willing it; I was like a spectator. It was 
some moments before the assemblage broke up, when my ‘possession- 
completely disappeared and never recurred. 

“Regarding dreams, I will say that not until the past year or two 
have I been eonacious of having elear-cut dreams with definite hap. 
pening.H. They seemed usually to leave only vague impressions, such as 
a feeling that I had been riding horseback, or tiying to perform some 
hard task. Sexual dreams I do not recall having had for several years, 
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except that occasionally I am awakened by a feeling of imcomfortablQ 
aexual desire, which seems usually caused by a need to urinate. Be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 22, approximately, I frequently, perhaps several 
times a month, would have vague sexual dreams. These always, I 
think, occurred when I happened to be sleeping with someone whom, in 
my dream, I would mistake for my intimate friend, and would awaken 
myself by embracing my bedfellow with sometimes a slight, sometimes 
considerable degree of passion. I have Anally arrived at some under- 
standing of iny own temperament, and am no longer miserable and 
melancholy. I regret that I am not a man, because I could then have a 
home and children.” 

y Histoey XXXIX. — Mias B., actively engaged in the practice of her 
^fession, aged 40. Heredity good, nervous system sound, general 
health on the whole satisfactory. Development feminine but manner 
and movements somewhat boyish. Menstruation scanty and painless. 
Hips normal, nates small, aexual organs showing some approximation 
toward infantile type with large labia minora and probably small 
vagina. Tendency to development of hair on body and especially lower 
limbs. The narrative is given in. her own words: — ■ 

“Ever since I can remember anything at all I could never think 
of myself as a girl and I was in perpetual trouble, with this as the real 
reason. When I was 6 or 6 years old I began to say to myself that, 
whatever anyone said, if I was not a boy at any rate I was not a girl. 
This has been my unchanged conviction all through my life. 

“When I was little, nothing ever made me doubt it, in spite of 
external appearance. I regarded the conformation of my body as a 
mysterious accident. I could not see why it should have anything to do 
with the matter. The things that really affected the question were my 
own likes and dislikes, and the fact that I was not allowed to follow 
them. I was to like the things which belonged to me as a girl, — froclcs 
and toys and games which I did not like at all. I fancy I was more 
strongly 'boyish’ than the ordinary little hoy. When I could only crawl 
my absorbing interest was hammers and carpet-nails. Before I could 
walk I begged to be put on horses’ backs, so that I seem to have been, 
born with the love of tools and animals which has never left me. 

“I did not play with dolls, though my little sister did. I was often, 
reproached for not playing her games. I always 'chose boys’ toys, — ■ 
tops and guns and horses; I hated being kept indoors and was always 
longing to go out. By the time I was 7 it seemed to me that everything 
I liked was called wrong for a girl. I left oB telling my elders what 
I did like. They confused and wearied me by their talk of boys and 
girls. I did not believe them and could hardly imagine that they 
believed themselves. By the time I was 8 or 9 I used to wonder whether 
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they ivere dupes, or liars, or hypocrites, or all three. I never helieveil 
or trusted a grown person in consequence, T led my younger brothers 
in everything. I was not at all n happy little child and often cried, 
and was mado irritable; I was so confused by the talld about boys and 
girls. I was beU up as an evil example to other little girlg who 
virtuously despised me. 

“When I was about 9 years old I went to a day school and began 
to have a better time. Prom 9 to 13 I practically shaped my own life 
•t learned very little at school, and openly hated it, but I read a great deal 
at home and got plenty of ideas. I lived, however, mainly out of doors 
whenever I could get out. I spent all my pocket money on tools, rabbits 
pigeons and many other animals. I became an ardent pigeon-catcher not 
to say^ thief, though I did not Icnowingly steal. 

“My brothers were as devoted to the animals as 1 was. The men 
were Supposed to look after them, but we alone did so. We observed, 
mated, separated, and bred them with considerable slcill. We had no 
languajgo to express ourselves, hut one of our own. We were absolutely 
innocent, and sweetly sympathetio with every beast. 1 don’t think we 
ever connected their affairs with tliose of human beings, but as I do 
not remember the time when I did not know all about the actual foots 
of sex and reproduction, I presume I learned it all in that way, and 
life never bad any surprises for mo in that direction. Though, I sow 
many sights that a child should not have seen, while rumiing about 
wild, I never gave them a thought; all animals great and small from 
rabbits to men had the same customs, all natural and right. My 
initiation here was, in iny eyes, os nearly perfect as a child’s aliouid be. 
I iiever asked grown people questions. I thought all those in charge 
of me coarse and untruthful and I disliked all ugly things and sug- 
gestions. 

“Every half-holiday I went out with the boys from my brothers’ 
Bohool. They always liked me to play with them, and, though not 
pleasant-tongucd boys, were always civil and polite to me. I organized 
games and fortificatioria that they would never have imagined for them- 
selves, led storming parties, and instituted some rather dangerous games 
of a fighting kind. I taught my brotliera to throw stones. Sometimes 
I led adventures such as breaking into empty houses. I liked being 
out after dark. 

“In the winter I made and rigged boats and went sailing them, 
and I went rafting and pole-leaping. I became a very good jumper and 
climber, could go up a rope, bowl overhand, throw like a hoy, and 
whistle three different ways. I collected beetles and butterdies and 
went shrimping and learned to flsli. I had very little money to spend, 
but I picked things up and I made all traps, nets, cages, etc., mjwlf. 
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I learned from every •vvorking-man, I could get hold of the use of all 
ordinary carpenters’ tools, and how to weld hot iron, pave, lay brides and 
turf, and so on. 

“When I was about 11 my parents got more mortified at my 
behavior and perpetually threatened me with a boarding-school. I was 
told for months how it would take the nonsense out of me — ‘shape me," 
‘turn me into a young lady.’ My going was finally announced to me 
as a punishment to me for being wliat I was. 

, “Certainly, the horror of going to this school and the oniol and 
unsympathetic way that I was sent there gave me a shook that I never 
got over. The only thing that reconciled me to going was my intense 
indignation, with those who sent me. I appealed to be allowed to learn 
Latin and hoys’ subjects, but was laughed at. 

“I was so helpless that I knew I could not run away without 
being oaught, or I would have run away anywhere from home and school. 

1 never cried or fretted, hut burnt with anger and went like a trapped 
rabbit. 

“In no words can 1 describe the severity of the nervous shock, or 
the suffering of my first year at school. The school was noted for its 
severity and I heard that at one period the elder girls ran away so 
often that they wore a uniform dress. I knew two who had run away. 
The teachers in my time were ignorant, self-indulgent women who cared 
nothing for the girls or their education and made much money out of 
them, There was a suspicious reformatory atmosphere, and my money 
was taken from me and my letters read. 

“I was intensely shy. I hated the other girls. There were no 
refinements anywhere; I had no privacy in my room, which was always 
overcrowded; we had no hot water, no baths, improper food, and no 
education. We were not allowed to wear enough clean linen, and for five 
years I never felt clean. 

“I never had one moment to myself, was not allowed to read any- 
thing, had even not enough lesson books, was taught nothing to speak 
of except a little inferior music and drawing. I never got enough exer- 
cise, and was always tired and dull, and could not keep my digestion in 
order. My pride and self-respeet were degraded in innumerable ways, 1 
suffered agonies of disgust, and the whole thing was a dreary penal 
servitude. 

“I did not complain. I made friends with a few of the girls. Some 
of the older girls were attracted to me. Some talked of men and love 
affairs to me, hut I was not greatly interested. No one ever spoke of 
any other matters of sex to me or in my hearing, but most of the girls 
were shy with me and I with them. 
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"In atont two years’ time the teachers got to like me and tlioiifftf- 
me one of their nicest girls. I certainly influenced them and got them 
to allow the girls more privileges. 

“I lay great stress upon the physical privations and disgust that 
I felt during these years. The mental starvation was not guite sa 
great because it was. impossible for them to crush my mind as thev 
did my body. That it all materially aided to arrest the development of 
my body I am certain. 

"It is difficult to estimate sexual influences of which as a child I 
was practically unaware. I certainly admired the liveliest and cleverest 
girls and made friends with them and disliked the common, lumpy, un- 
educated tj'pe that made two-thirds of my companions. The lively girls 
liked me, and I made several nice friends whom 1 have kept ever since 
One girl of about 16 took a violent liking for me and figuratively 
speaking licked the duet from my shoes. I would never take any notice 
of her. When I was nearly 16 one of my teachers began to notice me 
and be very kind to me. Slie was twenty years older than I was. She 
seemed to pity my loneliness and took mo out for walks and sketching, 
and enoouraged mo to talk and think. It was the first time in my life 
that anyone had ever sympathized with me or tried to understand me 
and it was a most beautiful thing to me. I felt like an orphan oliild 
who had suddenly acquired a mother, and through her I began to feel 
less antagonistic to. grown people and to feel Ore first respect I had ever 
felt for what they said. She petted, me into a state of comparative 
docility and made the other teachers like and trust me. My love for her 
was perfectly pure, and I thought of her’s as simply maternal. She never 
roused the least feeling in me that I can think of as sexual. I liked her 
to touch me and she sometimes held me in her arms or let me sit on her 
lap. At bedtime she used to come and any good-night and kiss me 
upon the mouth. I think now that what she did was injudioioua to a 
degree, and I wish I could believe it was as purely unselfish and kind as 
it seemed to mo tlnai. After I had left school I wrote to her and visited 
her during a few years. Once she wrote to me that if I could give her 
employment she would come and live with me. Once when she was ill 
with nourastlienia her friends asked mo to go to the seaside with her, 
which I did. Here she beliaved in an extraordinary way, becoming 
violently jealous over me with another elderly friend of mine who was 
there. I could hardly belie'''e my senses and was so astonished and dis- 
gu-sted that I never went near her again. She also accused me of not 
being ‘loyal’ to her; to this day I have no idea what she meant. She 
then wrote and asked me what was wrong between us, and I replied 
that after the words sh« liad had with mo my confidence in her was at 
an end. It gave me no particular pang as I had by this time outgrown 
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lie simple gratitude of my oMldish days and not replaced it by any 
stronger feeling. All my life I bare bad the profoundest repugnance to 
having any ‘words’ with other -women. 

“I -was much less interested in sex matters than other children of 
my age. I was altogether less precocious, though. I knew more, I imagine, 
than other girls. Nevertheless, by the time I was 16 social matters had 
begun to interest me greatly. It is difficult to say how this happened, as 
I was forbidden all books and newspapers (except in my holidays -when 
I had generally a reading orgy, though not the books I needed or 
wanted). I had abundant opportunities for speculation, but no 
materials for' any profitable thinking. 

“Dreaming was forced upon me. I dreamed fairy-tales by night 
and social dreams by day. In the uightdreams, sometimes in the day- 
dreams, I was always the prince or the pirate, rescuing beauty in 
distress, or killing the unworthy. I had one dream which I dreamed 
over and over again and enjoyed and still sometimes dream. In this 
I was always hunting and fighting, often in the dark; there was usu- 
ally a woman or a princess, whom I admired, somewhere’ in the back- 
ground, but I have never really seen her. Sometimes I -was a stowaway 
on board ship or an Indian hun-ter or a bacicwoodsman making a log- 
cabin for my wife or rather some companion. My daythoughts -were 
not about the women round about me, or even about the one who was 
so kind to me; they were almost Impersonal. I went on, at any rate, 
from myself to what I thought the really ideal and built up a very 
beautiful vision of solid human friendship in which there "was every- 
thing that was strong and wholesome on either side, but very little of 
sex. To imagine this in i-ts fullness I had to imagine all social, family, 
and educational conditions vastly different from anything I had come 
across. Nrom this my thoughts ran largely on social matters. In what- 
ever direction my thoughts ran I always surveyed them from the point 
of view of a boy. I was trying to wait patiently till I could escape from 
slavery and starvation, and trying to keep the open mind I have spoken 
of, though I never opened a book of poetry, or a novel, or a history, but I 
slipped naturally back into my non-girl’s attitude and read it through 
my own eyes. All my surface-life was a sham, and only tlirough books, 
which were few, did I ever see the world naturally. A consideration 
of social matters led me to feel very sorry for women, whom I regarded 
as made by a deliberate process of manufacture into the fools I thought 
they were, and by the same process that I myself was being made one. 
I felt more and more that men were to he envied and women pitied. I 
lay stress on this for it started in me a deliberate interest in -women as 
Women. I began to feel protective and kindly toward women and 
children and to exeuso -womsn from their responsibility for oalamitie; 
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Bucli as my- soliool-career- I iievGr imagined that men required o- 
Tvould have thanked me for, any sort of sympathy. But it came about 
in these ways, and without the least help that I can trace, that by the 
time I was 19 years of age I was keenly interested in all Icinda of ques- 
tions: pity for downtrodden Women, suffrage questions, marriage laws 
questions of liberty, freedom of thought, care of the poor, views of Nature 
and Man and God. All these things filled my mind to the exclusion of 
individual men and women. As soon as I left school I made a headlong 
plrmge into books where these things were treated; I had the answers to 
everything to find after a long period of enforced starvation. I had to 
work for my knowledge. No books or ideas came near me hut what I 
went in search of. Another thing that helped me to take an expansive 
view of life at this time was my intense love of Nature. All birds and 
animals affeated me by their beauty and grace, and I have always kept a 
profound aympatliy with them as well as some subtle understanding 
which enables me to tame them, at times remarkably. I not only, loved 
all other creatures, but I believed that men and women were the most 
beautiful things in the universe and I would rather look at them 
(unclothed) than on any other thing, as my gi-eatest pleasure. I was 
prepared to like them because they were beautiful. Wlien the time 
eamo for me to leave school I rather dreaded it, chiefly because I 
dreaded my life at home, I had a great longing at this time to nm 
away and try my fortune anywhere; possibly if I had been stronger I 
miglit have done so. But I was in veiy poor health through the physical 
crushing I had had, and in very poor spirits through this and my mental 
repression. I still knew myself a prisoner and I was bitterly disap- 
pointed and ashamed at having no education. I afterward had myself 
taught arithmetic and other things. 

“The next period of my life which covered about six years was 
not less important to my development, and was a time of extaeme 
misery to me. It found me, on leaving school, almost a child. This 
time between 18 and 24 shonld, I think, count as my proper period of 
puberty, whieh probably in most children occupies the end years of 
their school-life. 

“It was at tliis time that I began to make a good many friends of 
my own and to become aware of psychical and sexual attractions. I 
had never come across any theories on the subject, but I decided that 
I must belong to a third sex of some kind. 1 used to wonder if I was 
like tile neuter bees 1 I knew physical and psychical sex feeling and yet 
I seemed to know it quite othei'wlse from other men and women. I 
asked myself if I could endure living a woman’s life, bearing children 
and doing ray duty by tlmra. I asked myself what hiatus there could 
be between my bodily atructure and my feelings, and also what was th» 
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meaning of tlie strong physical feelings which had me in. their grip 
without choice of iny own. [Experience of physical sex sensations first 
began about 16 in sleep; masturbation was accidentally discovered at 
tlie age of 19, abandoned at 28, and then at 34 deliberately resumed as a 
method of purely physical relief.] These three things simply would not 
be reconciled and I said to myself that I must find a way of Hying in 
which there was as little sex of any kind as possible. There was some- 
thing that I simply lacked; that I never doubted. Curiously enough, I 
thought that the ultimate explanation might be that there were men’s 
minds in women’s bodies, but I was more concerned in finding a way of 
life than in asking riddles without answers. 

“I thought that one day when I had money and opportunity I 
would dress in men’s clothes and go to another country, in order that 
I might be unhampered by sex considerations and conventions. I de- 
termined to live an honorable, upright, but simple life. 

"I had no idea at first that homosexual attractions in women 
existed; afterward observations on the lower animals put the idea into 
my head. I made no preparation in my mind for any sexual life, though 
I thought it would be a dreary businesa repressing my body all my 
days. 

“My relations with other women were entirely pure. My attitude 
toward my sexual physical feelings was one of reserve and repression, 
and I thinl? the gi'owing conviction of my radical deficiency somewhere, 
would have made intimate affection for, anyone, with any demonstration 
in it, a kind of impropriety for which I had no taste. 

“However, between 21 and 24 other things happened to me. 

“During these few years I saw plenty of men and plenty of women. 
As regards the men I liked them very well, but I never thought the man 
would turn up with whom I should care to live. Several men were very 
friendly with me and three in particular used to write me letters and 
give me much of their confidence, I invited two of them to visit at my 
house. All these men talked to me with freedom and even told me 
about their sexual ideas and doings. One asked me to believe that he 
was leading a good life; the Other two owned that they were not. One 
discussed the guostion of homosexuality with me; he has never mar- 
ried. I liked one of them a good deal, being attracted by his softness 
and gentleness and almost feminine voice. It was hoped that I would 
take to Mm and he very cautiously made love to me. I allowed him to 
kiss me a few times and wrote him a few responsive letters, wondering 
what I liked in him. Someone then commented on the acquaintance and 
said 'marriage,’ and I woke up to the fact that I did not really want 
him at all. I think he found the friendship too insipid and was glad to 
he out of it. All these men were a trifle feminine in characteristics, and 
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two played no games. I thought it odd that they should all espiesa 
admiration for the very boyish qualities in me that other people dia- 
liked. A fourth man, something of the same type, told another friend 
that he always felt surprised at how freely he was able to talk to tne 
but that he never could feel that I was a woman. Two of these were 
brilliantly clever men; two were artists. 

“At the same period, or earlier, I made a number of women 
friends, and of course saw more of them, I chose out some and some 
chose me; I think I attracted them as much as, or even more than, they 
attracted me. I do not quite remember if this was so, though I can say 
for certain that it was so at school. There were three or four bright 
clever, young women whom I got to know then with whom I was great 
friends. "We were interested in books, social theories, polities, art. 
Sometimes I visited them, or we went on exploring expeditions to many 
country places or towns. They all in the end either had love affairs 
or married, I know that in spite of all our free conversations they 
never talked to me as they did to each other; we were always a little 
shy with each other. But I got very fond of at least four of them. I 
admired them and when I was tired and worried I often thought how 
easily, if I had been a man, I could have married and settled down with 
one or the other. I used to think it would be delightful to have a 
woman to work for and take care of. My attraction to these women was 
very strong, but I don’t think they knew it. I seldom even kissed them, 
but I should often have cheerfully given them a good hugging and 
kissing if I had thought it a right or jnoper thing to do. I never 
wanted tliem to kiss me half so much as I wanted to Idss them. In these 
years I felt this with every woman I admired. 

“Occasionally, I experienced slight erections when close to other 
women. I am sure that no deliberate thought of mine caused them, and 
as I had them at other times too, when I was not expecting them, I 
think it may have been accidental. Wliat I felt with my mind and 
what I felt with my body always at this time seemed apart. I cannot 
accurately describe the interest and attraction that women then were 
to me. I only know I never felt anything like it for men. All my 
feelings of desire to do kindnesses, to give presents, to be liked end 
respected and all such natural small matters, .referred to women, not to 
men, and at this time, both openly and to myself, I said unhesitatingly 
that I liked women best. It must be remembered that at this time a 
dislike for men was being fostered in mo by those who wanted me to 
marry, and this must have counted for more than I now remember. 

“As regards niy pliysieal sexual feelings, Avhich were well estab- 
lished during these few years, I don’t thinlc I often indulged in any 
erotia imaginations worth estimating, but so far as I did at all, I always 
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imagined myself as a maa loving a woman. I cannot recall ever 
imagining tLe opposite, but I seldom imagined anything at all, and I 
suppose rdtimate sex sensations know no sex. 

“But as time went on and my physical and psychical feelings 
met, at any rate in my own mind, I became fully aware of the meaning 
of love and even, of homosexual possibilities. 

“I should probably have thought more of this side of things except 
that during this time I was so worried by the difficulty of living in my 
home under the perpetual friction of comparison with other people, 
ily life was a sham ; I was an actor never oif the boards. I had to play 
at being a something I was not from morning till night, and I bad no 
cessation of the long fatigue I had had at school; in addition I had 
«eX to deal with actively and consciously. 

“Looking back on these twenty-four years of my life I only look 
back on a round of misery. The nervous strain was enormous and so 
was tho.moral strain. Instead of a child I felt myself, whenever I 
desired to please anyone else, a performing monkey. My pleasures were 
stolen or J was snubbed for taking them. I was not tanght and was 
called a fool. My hand was against everybody's. How it was that 
with my high spirits and vivid imagination I did not grow up a moral 
imbecile full of perverted instincts I do not know. I describe myself as 
a docile child, butvj was full of temptations to be otherwise. There were 
times when I was silent before people, but if I bad had a knife in my 
hand I could have stuck it into them. If,it had been desired to make 
me a thoroughly perverted being I can, imagine no better way than the 
attempt to mould me by force into a particular pattern of girl. 

“Looking at my instincts in. my first childhood and my mental 
confusion over myself, I do not believe the most sympathetic and 
scientific treatment would have turned me into an average girl, hut I 
see no reason why proper pliysieal conditions should not have induced a 
better physical development and that in its turn have led to tastes more 
approximate to those of the normal woman. That I do not even now 
desire to be a normal woman is not to the point. 

“Instead of any such help, I suffered during the time that should 
have been puberty from a profound mental and physical shock which was 
extended over several years, and in addition I suffered from the outrage 
of every fine and wholesome feeling I had. These things by checking my 
physical development gave, I am perfectly convinced, a traumatic 
impetus to my general abnormality, and this was further kept up by 
demanding of me {at the dawn of my real sexual activity, and when 
still practically a child) an interest in men and marriage which I was 
no more capable of feeling than any ordinary boy or girl of 15. If you 
had taken a boy of 13 and given him all my conditions, bound him hand- 
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and foot, Tvljcn you became afraid of bim petted liim into dooility, and 
then placed him in the world and, while urging normal sexuality upon 
Mm On the one band, made bim disgusted with it on the other, what 
•would have been the probable result? 

“Looking back, I can only say I think the results in my o-wn ease 
Were marvellously good, and tliat I -^vas saved from -worse hy my own 
Innocence and hy the physical badcwardness -which nature, probably in 
mercy, bestowed upon me. 

“I find it difficult to sum np the way in which I affect other women 
and they me, I can only record my conviction that 1 do affect a larfj 
jiumher, whether abnormally or not I don’t know, hut I attract tlie-^ 
and it would he easy for some of them to become very fond o£ me-lf 
I gave them a chance. They are also, I am certain, more shy with me 
than, they are with other women. 

“I find it diflicult also to sum up their effect on me. I only/know 
that some women attract me and some tempt me physically, said have 
done ever since I was about 22 or 23. I know that psychicaliy I have 
always been more interested in women than in men, hut have not con- 
sidered them the best companions or confidants. I feel protective to- 
wards them, never feel jealous of them, and hate having differences -with 
them. And I feel always that I am not one of them. If there had been 
any period in my life when health and temptation and money and op- 
portunity bad made homosexual relations easy I cannot say how I should 
have resisted. I think that I have never had any such relations simply 
because I have in a way been safeguarded from them. For a long time 
I thought I must do without all actual sexual relations and acted 
up to that. If I had thouglit any relations right and possible I 
iJrink I should have striven for heterosexual experiences because of the 
respect that I had cultivated, indeed I think always had, for the normal 
and natural. If I had thought it right to indulge any sort of gratifica- 
tion which was within my reach I think I might probably have chosen 
the homosexual as being perhaps more satisfying and more convenient. 
I always wanted love and friendship first; later I should have been glad 
of something to satisfy iny sex; hunger too, but by that time I could 
have done without it, or I thought so.” 

At a period rather later than that dealt with in this narrative, 
the subject of it became strongly attracted to a man. who was of some- 
w'hat feminine and abnormal disposition. But on consideration she 
decided that it would not ho wise to marry him. 

The commonest characteristic of the sexually inverted 
■woman is a certain degree o£ masculinity or boyishness. As 1 
have already pointed out, transvestism in either women or men 
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T>y no mea,ns necessarily involves inversion. In. the volume of 
Wofnen Advgniufers, edited by Mrs. Norman for tire Adventure 
Series, there is no trace of inversion; in most of these cases, in- 
deed, love for a man was precisely the motive for adopting male 
garments and manners. Again, Colley Cibber’s daughter, Char- 
lotte Charke, a boyish and vivacious woman, who spent much of 
her life in men’s clothes, and ultimately wrote a lively volume of 
memoirs, appears never to have been attracted to women, though 
women were often attracted to her, believing her to be a man ; it 
is, in.deed, noteworthy that women seem, with special frequency, 
to fall in love with disguised persons' of their OAvn sex.i Therq 
is, however, a very pronounced tendency among sexually inverted 
women to adopt male attire when practicable. In snch cases xnaU 
garments are not usually regarded as desirable chiedy on account 
of practical convenience, nor even in order to make an impression 
on other women, but because the wearer feels more at home in 
them. Thus, Moll mentions the case of a young governess of 16 
who, while still unconscious of her sexual perversion, used to find 
pleasure, when everyone was out of the house, in putting on the 
clothes of a youth belonging to the family. 

lAn interesting ancient example ot a woman with an irresist- 
ible impnlsa to adopt men’s clothing and lead a man’s life, but who 
did not, so far as is known, possess any sexual impulses, is that of Mary 
Frith, commonly called Moll Cutpurse, who lived in London at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 27io Life imd Death of Mrs. 
Mary Frith appeared in 1662; Middleton and Rowley also made her 
the heroine of their delightful comedy, The Roaring Oirl (MermaAd 
Series, Middleton’s Flays, volume ii), somewhat idealizing her, how- 
ever. She seems to have belonged to a neurotic and eccentric stock; 
“each of the family,” her biographer says, “had his peculiar freak.” 
As a child she only cared for boys’ games, and could never adapt 
herself to any woman’s avocations. “She had a natural abhorrence 
to the tending of children.” Her disposition was altogether masculine; 
“she was not for mincing obscenity, but would talk freely, whatever 
came uppermost.” She never had any children, and was not taxed 
with debauchery: “No man can say or affirm that ever she had a 
sweetheart or any such fond thing to dally with her;” a mastiff 
was the only living thing she cared for. Her life was not altogether 
honest, hut not so much from any organic tendency to crime, it seems, 
as because her abnormal nature and restlessness made her an outcast. 
She was too fond of drink, and is said to have been the first woman 
who smoked tobacco. Nothing is said or suggested of any homosexual 
practices, but we see clearly here what may be termed the homosexual 
diathesis. 
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Cases have been recorded of inverted women who spent the greater 
part o£ their lives in men’s clothing and been generally regarded as men 
I may cite the case of Lucy Ann Slater, alias the Rev. Joseph Lohdell" 
recorded by Wise (Alienist and Tfeurologist, 1883). She was masonline 
in character, features, and attire. In early life she married and had a 
child, but had no affeetion for her husband, who eventually left her 
As usual in such cases, her masculine habits appeared in early child- 
hood. She was expert with the rifle, lived the life of a trapper and 
hunter among the Indians, and was known as the “Ifcinale Hunter of 
Long Eddy.” She published a book regarding those experiences. I have 
not been able to see it, but it is said to be quaint and well written. 
She regarded herself as practically a man, and became attached to a 
young woman of good education, who had also been deserted by her 
husband. The affection was strong and emotional, and, of course, with- 
out deception. It was interrupted by her recognition and imprisonment 
as a vagabond, but on the petition of her “wife” she was released. “I 
may be a woman in one souse,” she said, “but I have pwouliar organs 
which make me more a man than a woman.” She alluded to an enlarged 
clitoris which she could erect, she said, as a turtle protrudes its head 
but there was no question of its use in coitus. She was ultimately 
brought to the asylum with paroxysmal attacks of exaltation and ero- 
tomania {without self -abuse apparently) and corresponding periods of 
depression, and she died with progressive dementia. I may also mention 
the case (briefly recorded in the Lanoot, February 22, 1884) of a person 
called .John Coulter, who was employed for twelve years as a laborer by 
the Belfast Harbor Commissioners. When death resulted from injuries 
caused in falling down stairs, it was found that this person was a woman. 
She was fifty years of age, and had apparently spent the greater part of 
her life as a man. When, employed in early life as a man-servant on a 
farm, she had married her mistress’s daughter. The pair were married 
for twenty-nine years, but during tlie last six years lived apart, owing 
to the “husband’s” dissipated habits. No one ever suspected her sex. 
She was of masculine appearance and good muscular development. The 
“wife” took charge of the body and buried it. 

A more recent case of the same kind is that of “Murray Hall,” who 
died in New York in 1901. Hex real name was Mary Anderson, and she 
was horn at Govan, in Scotland. Early left an orphan, on the death of 
her only brother she put on his clothes and went to Edinburgh, working 
as a man. Her secret was discovered during an illness, and she finally 
went to America, where siie lived as a man for thirty years, making 
money, and becoming somewhat notorious as a Tammany politician, a 
rather riotous “man about town.” The secret was not discovered till her 
death, when it was a complete revelation, even to her adopted daughtec 
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She married twice; the first marriage ended in separation, but the second 
marriage seemed to have been happy, for it lasted twenty years, when 
the “wife” died. She associated much with pretty girls, and was very 
jealous of them. She seems to have been slight and not very masculine 
in general build, with a squealq voice, but her ways, attitude, and habits 
were all essentially masculine. She associated with politicians, drank 
somewhat to excess, though not heavily, swore a great deal, smoked and 
chewed tobacco, sang ribald songs; could run, dance, and fight like a 
man, and had divested herself of every trace of feminine daintiness. She 
wore clothes that were always rather too large in order to hide her form, 
baggy trousers, and an overcoat e.ven in summer. She is said to have 
died of cancer of the breast. (I quote from an account, which appears 
to he reliable, contained in the Weekly Scotsman, February 9, 1901.) 

Another case, described in tha Iiondon papers, is that of Catharine 
Coome, who for forty years successfully personated a man and adopted 
masculine habits generally. She married a lady’s maid, with whom she 
lived for fourteen years. Having latterly adopted a life of fraud, her 
case gained publicity as that of the "man-woman.” 

In 1901 the death on board ship was recorded of Miss Caroline 
Hall, of Boston, a water-color painter who had long resided in Milan. 
Three years previously she discarded female dress and lived as 
“husband” to a young Italian lady, also an artist, whom she hafi 
already known for seven years. She called herself "Mr. Hall” and 
appeared to be a thoroughly normal young man, able to shoot with a 
rifle and fond of manly sports. The ofSeers of the ship stated that 
she smoked and drank heartily, joked with the other male passengers, 
and was hail-fellow-well-met with everyone. Death was due to ad- 
vanced tuberculosis of the lungs, hastened by excessive drinking and 
smoking. 

Ellen Glenn, alias Ellis Glenn, a notorious swindler, who cams 
prominently before the public in Chicago during 1905, was anothel 
“man-woman,” of large and masculine type. She preferred to dress as 
a man and had many love escapades with women. “She can fiddle as 
well as anyone in the State,” said a. man who knew her, "oan box 
like a pugilist, and can dance and play cards.” 

In Seville, a few years ago, an elderly policeman, who had been 
in attendance on successive governors of that city for thirty years,- 
was badly injured in a street accident. He was taken to the hospital 
and the doctor there discovered that the "policeman” was a woman. 
She went by the naine of Fernando Mackenzie and during the whole 
of her long service no snspieion whatever was aroused as to her sex. 
She was French by birth, horn in Paris in 1836, hut her father was 
English and her mother Spanish. She assumed her male disguise when 
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she was a girl and served her time in the I'rencli army, then emigrated 
to Spain, at the age of 35, and contrived to enter the Madrid police 
force disguised as a man. She married there and pretended that her 
wife’s child was her own son. She removed to Seville, still serving 
as a policeman, and was engaged there as cook and orderly at the 
governor’s palace. She served seven successive governors. In conae- 
quenoe of the discovery of her sex. she has been discharged from the 

police without the pension due to her; her wife had died two years 

previously, and “Fernando” spent all she possessed on the woman’s 
funeral, Mackenzie had a soft voice, a refined face with delicate 
features, and was neatly dressed in male attire. When asked how aha 
escaped detection eo long, she replied that she always lived quietly 

in her own house with her wife and did her duty hy her employers so 

that no one meddled with her. 

In Chicago in 1900 much attention was attracted to the case of 
“Nioholai de Eaylan,” confidential secretary to the Russian Consul, 
who at death (of tuberculosis) at the ago of 33 was found to he a 
woman. She was horn in Russia and was in many respects very 
feminine, small and slight in build, but was regarded as a man, and 
even as very “manly,” by both men and women who knew her inti: 
mately. She was always very neat in dress, fastidious in regard to 
shirts and tics, and wore a long-waisted coat to disguise the lines of 
her figure. She was married twice in America, being divorced by the 
first wife, after a union lasting ten years, on the ground of cruelty 
and misconduct with chorus girls. The second wife, a clioriis girl 
who had been previously married and had a child, was devoted to her 
"husband,” Both wives were firmly convinced that their husband was 
a man and ridiculed the idea that “he” could he a woman. I am 
informed that Do Baylan wore a very elaborately constructed artificial 
penis. Ill her will she made careful arrangements to prevent detection 
of sex after death, but these were frustrated, ns she died in a hospital. 

In St. Louis, in 1900, the case was brought forward of a young 
Woman of 22, who had posed as a man for nine years. Her masouline 
career began at the ago of 13 after the Galveston flood which swept 
aw'ay all her family. She was saved and left Texas dressed as a boy. 
She worked in livery stables, in a plough factory, and as a bill-poster. At 
one time she was the adopted son of the family in which she lived and 
had no difficulty in deceiving her sisters hy adoption, as to her sex. 
On coming to St. Louis in 1902 sho made chairs and baskets at the 
American Rattan Works, associating with fellow-workmen on a foot- 
ing of masculine equality. One day a workman noticed the extreme 
smallness and dexterity of her hands. "Gee, Bill, you should have 
beeu a girl” "How do von know I’m not?” she retorted. In such 
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ways her ready wit and good humor always, disarmed suspieidw as to 
her sex. She shunned no difficulties in her work or in her sports, 
we are told, and never avoided the severest tests. “She drank, she 
swore, she courted girls, she worked as hard as her fellows, she fished 
and camped; she told stories with the best of them, and she did not 
flinch when the talk grew strong. She even chewed tobacco.” Girls, 
began to fall in love with the good-looking hoy at an early period, 
and she frequently boasted of her feminine conquests; with one girl 
who worshipped her there was a question of marriage. On. account of 
lack of education she was restricted to manual labor, a,nd she often 
chose hard work. At one time she became a boiler-maker’s apprentice, 
wielding a hammer and driving in hot rivets. Here she was very 
popular and became local secretary of the International Brotherhood 
of Boiler-makers. In physical development she was now somewhat of 
an athlete. “She could outrun any of her friends on a sprint; she 
could kick higher, play baseball, and throw the hall overhand like 
a man, and she was fond of football. As a wrestler she could throw 
must of the club members.” The physician who examined her for an 
insurance policy remarked: “You are a fine specimen of physical 
manhood, young fellow. Take good care of yourself.” Finally, in a 
moment of weakness, she admitted her sex and returned to the gar- 
ments of womanhood. 

In London, in 1912, a servant-girl of 23 was charged in the Acton 
Police. Court with being "disorderly and masquerading," having 
assumed man’s clothes and living with another girl, taller and morq 
handsome than herself, as husband and wife. She had had slight 
brain trouble as a child, and was very intelligent, with a too active 
brain; in her spare time she had written stories for magazines. The 
two girls became attached through doing Christian social work together 
in their spare time, and resolved to live as husband and wife to pre- 
vent any young man from coming forward. The “husband” became a 
plumber’s mate, and displayed some skill at fisticuffs when at length 
discovered by tho “wife’s’' brother. Hence her appearance in the 
Police Court. Both girls were sent back to their friends, and situations 
found for them as day-servants. But as they remained devoted to 
each other arrangements were made for them to live together. 

Another case that may be mentioned is that of Cora Anderson, 
“the man-woman of Milwaukee,” who posed for thirteen years as n 
man, and during that period lived with two women as her wives 
without her disguise being penetrated. (Her “Confessions” were pub. 
lished in the Day Booh of Chicago during May, 1914.) 

It would be easy to bring forward other cases. A few instance 
of marriage between women will be found in the AUemst and 
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roloffist, Nov., 1003, p. 497. In all such cases more or less fraud has 
been exercised. I know of one case, probably unique, in wHck the 
ceremony was gone through without any deception on any side- a 
congenitally inverted Englishwoman of distinguished intellectual 
ability, now dead, was attached to the wife of a clergyman, who, in 
full cognizance of all the facts of the case, privately married the two 
ladies in his own ohureh. 

Wliea they still retain female garments, these usually shov? 
some traits of masculine simplicity, and there is nearly always a 
disdain for the petty feminine artifices of the toilet. Even when 
tliis is not obvious, there are all sorts of instinctive gestures aad 
habits which may suggest to female acquaintances the remarlc 
that such a person “ought to have been a man.” The brusque 
energetic movements, the attitude of the arms, the direct speech 
the inflexions of the voice, the masculine straightforwardness 
and sense of honor, and especially the attitude toward men, free 
from any suggestion either of shyness or audacity, will often 
suggest the underlying psychic abnormality to a keen observer, 

In the habits not only is there frequently a pronounced 
taste for smoking cigarettes, often found in quite feminine 
women, but also a decided taste and toleration for cigars. There 
is also a dislike and sometimes incapacity fox needle-work and 
other domestic occupations, while there is often some capacity 
for athletics. 

As regards the general bearing of the inverted woman, in its 
most marked and undisguised form, I may quote an admirable 
description by Prof. Zuocarelli, of Naples, of an unmarried middle- 
class woman of 35: “While retaining feminine garments, lier bearing 
is as nearly as possible a man’s. She wears her thin hair thrown 
carelessly back alia TJmierto^ and fastened in a simple knot at the 
back of her head. The breasts aro little developed, and compressed 
beneath a high corset; her gown is narrow without the expansion 
demanded by fasliion. Her straw hat with broad plaits is perhaps 
adorned by a feather, or she wears a small hat like a boy’s. She does 
not cany an umbrella or sunshade, and walks out alone, refusing the 
company of men; or she is accompanied by a woman, as she prefers, 
offering her arm and carrying the other hand at her waist, with the 
air of a, fine gentleman. In a carriage her hearing is peouliar and 
■unlike that liabitual with women. Seated in the middle of the double 
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seat, her knees being crossed or else the legs well separated, with a 
virile air and careless easy movements she turns her head in every 
direction, finding an acquaintance here and there with her eye, saluting 
men and women with a large gesture of the hand as a business man 
would. In conversation her pose is similar; she gesticulates much, 
is vivacious in speech, with much power of mimicry, and while talking 
she arehes the inner angles of her eyebrow, making vertical wrinkles 
at the center of her forehead. Her laugh is open and explosive and 
uncovers her white rows of teeth. With men she is on terms of 
careless equality.” ("Inversione congenita dell’istinto sessuale in una 
donna,” L‘A.nomalo, Eehruary, 1889.) 

"The inverted woman,” Hirsehfeld truly remarks (Die Homo- 
sexualitiit, p. 158), “is more full of life, of enterprise, of practical 
energy, more aggressive, more heroic, more apt for adventure, than 
either the heterosexual woman or the homosexual man.” Sometimes, 
he adds, her mannishness may approach reckless brutality, and her 
courage becomes rashness. This author observes, however, in another 
place (p. 272) that, in addition to this group of inverted women with 
masculine traits there is another group, “not less large,” of equally 
inverted women who are outwardly as thoroughly feminine as are 
normal women. This is not an observation which I am able to confirm. 
It appears to me that the great majority of inverted women possess 
some maaeuline or boyish traits, even though only as slight as those 
which may occasionally ho revealed by normal women. Extreme 
femininity, in my observation, is much more likely to be found in 
bisexual than in homosexual women, just as extreme masculinity is 
much more likely to be found in bisexual than in homosexual men. 

While inverted women frequently, though, not always, convuy 
an impression of mannishness or boyishness, there are no in- 
variable anatomical characteristics associated with this impres- 
sion. There is, for instance, no nnifoim tendency to a masculine 
distribution of hair. ISTor must it he supposed that the presence 
of a heard in a woman indicates a homosexual tendency# 
‘Tlearded women, as Hirsehfeld remarks, are scarcely ever 
inverted, and it would seem that the strongest reversals of 
secondary sexual characters less often accompany homosexuality 
than slighter modifications of these characters.! A faint 
moustache and other slight manifestations of hypertrichosis also 


i Hirsehfeld, Die Homoamualitat, p, 137. 
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by no means necessarily indicate liomosexuality. To some extent 
it is a matter of race ; tlms in the Pera district of Constantinople 
Weissenberg, among nearly seven hundred women between about 
18 and 60 years of age, noted that 10 per cent, showed hair on 
the upper lip; they were most often Armenians, the Greeks 
coming nextA 

Thoro lias been some dispute as to whetlier, apart from bomo- 
sexuality, hyportriclioaia in a woman can bo regarded as an indication 
of a general masculinity. Tliia is denied by Max Bartels (in his 
elaborate study, "Ueber abnorme Beliaarung beim Menaoban,” 2eit- 
aohrift fiir Ethnologic, 1370, p. 1273 1881, p. 219) and, as regards in- 
sanity, by L. Harria-Liston (“Cases of Bearded Women,” Bniia% 
Medical Journal, Juno 2, 1894). On tbe other hand, J. H. Claiborne 
(“Hypertrichosis in Women,” New York Medical Journal, June 13 
1914) believes that liair on the face and body in a woman is a sign 
of masculinity; “women with hyportriohosia possess masculine traita.” 

There seems to be very little doubt that fully developed “bearded 
women” are in mosl;, possibly not all, cases decidedly feminine in all 
other respects. A typical instance is furnished by Annie Jones, the 
“Esau. Lady” of Virginia. She belonged to a large and entirely normal 
family, hut herself possessed a full beard with tliiclc whiskers end 
moustache of an entirely inasouline type; she also showed short, dark 
hair on antis and hands resembling a man. Apart from this heterog- 
eny, she was entirely normal and feminine. At the age of 26, when 
examined in Berlin, tlio hair of the head was very long, the expression 
of the face entirely feminine, the voice also feminine, the figure elegant, 
the liands and feet entirely of feininino type, tlio external and internal 
genitalia altogetlier feminine. Annie Jones was married. Max Bartels, 
who studied Annie Jones and published her portrait {Zeitsohrift fir 
Ethnologie, 1891, Heft 8, p. 243), remarks that in these respects Annie 
Jones resembles other "bearded women”; tliey marry, have children, 
and are able to suckle tbom. A beard in women seems, as DuprS and 
Puflos believe (Revue Neurologique, Aug. 30, 1901), to bo more closely 
correlated witli neuropatliy than with masculinity; comparing a 
thousand sane women with a tliousand insane women in Paris, they 
found unusual deggee of hair or down on the face in 23 per cent, of 
the former and 60 per cent, of the latter; but even, the sane bearded 
women frequently belonged to neuropathic families. 

A tendency to slight widely diffused hypertrichosis of the body 
generally, not localized or highly developed on the face, seems much 


1 S. Weissenberg, Zeitsohrift filr Ethnologie, 1802, Heft 4, p. 280, 
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more likely than a beard, to be associated with inasoulinity, even ■when 
it occurs in little girls. Thus Virchow once presented to the Berlin 
Anthropological Society a little girl of 6 of this type who also 
possessed a deep and rongh voice (Zeitsohrifi fiir ISthnologie, 1891, 
Heft P- 469 ) . A typical example of slight hypertrichosis in a 
woman associated -ndth general masculine traits is furnished by a 
description and figure of the body of a woman of 68 in an anatomical 
institute, furnished by C. Straueh {Zeitsohrift f'O.r Ethnologie, 1001, 
Heft 6, p. 534). In this ease there was a growth of hair around both 
nipples and a line of hair extended from the pubes to the navel; both 
these two dispositions of hair are very rare in women. (In Vienna 
among nearly 700 women Coe only found a tendene 5 >' to hair dis- 
tribution toward tlio navel in about 1 per cent. ) . While the hair in 
this subject was otherwise fairly normal, there were many approxima- 
tions to the masculine type in other respects; the muscles were 
strongly developed, the bones massive, the limbs long, the joints 
powerful, the hands and feet large, the thorax -well developed, the 
lower jaw massive; there was an absence of feminine curves on the 
body and the breasts were scarcely perceptible. At the same time the 
genital organs were normal and there had been childbirth. It was 
further notable that this woman had committed suicide by self- 
strangulation, a rare method which requires gi’eat resolution and 
strength of will, as at any moment of the process the pressure can be 
removed. 

There seems little doubt that inverted women frequently 
tend to show minor anomalies of the piliferous system, and 
especially slight hypertrichosis and a masculine distribution of 
hair. Thus in a very typical case of inversion in an Italian girl 
of 19 who dressed as a man and ran away from home, the down 
on the arms and legs was marked to an unusual extent, and there 
vras very abundant hair in the armpits and on tlie pubes, with 
a tendency to the masculine distribution.^ Of the three cases 
described in this chapter which I am best acquainted with, one 
possesses an unusually small amount of hair on the pubes and in 
the axillEB (oligotrichosis terminalis), approximating to the in- 
fantile type, while another presents a complex and very rare 
piliferous heterogeny. There is marked dark down on the upper 

1 This case was described by G-asparini, Ai'ohwio di PsioMatna^ 
1008, fasc, 1-2. 
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lip ; the pubic hair is thick, and there is hair on toeg and feet 
and legs to lunhilicus ; there are also a few hairs around the nip. 
pies. A woman phj’sician in the United States who knows many 
female inverts similarly tells me that she has observed the tend- 
ency to growth of hair on the legs. If, as is not improbable 
inversion is associated with some abnormal balance in the internal 
secretions, it is not difficult to understand this tendency to 
piliferous anomalies; and ’ive know that the thyroid secretion, for 
instance, and much more the testicular and ovarian secretions 
have a powerful influence on tlie hair. 

Ballautyive, some years ago, in diacnssing congenital liyper- 
trioliosis [Manual of Antenatal Patlwlogy, 1D02, pp. 321-0) concluded 
that tlie theory of arrested development is best supported hy the facts- 
persistence of ianugo is such an arrest, and hypertrichosis may largely 
be considered a persistence of lanugo. Such a conolusion is still 
tenable, — ^though it encounters some diffloulties and inconsistencies, 
and it largely agrees with what we know of the condition as associated 
with inversion in women. But we are now beginning to see that this 
arrested development may he definitely associated, with anomalies in 
the internal secretions, and even with special eliemical defects in these 
secretions. Virile strength has always been associated with hair, as 
tlio story of Samson hears witness. Ammon found among Baden con- 
scripts (1/ Anthro'palogio, 1800, p. 285) that when the men were 
divided into classes according to tlie amount of hair on body, the first 
clas.s, witii least hair, havo the smallest oireuinferenoe of testicle, the 
fewest number of men with glans penis uncovered, the largest num- 
ber of infantile voices, the largest proportion of blue eyes and fair 
hair, the smallest average height, woiglit, and chest ciroumfererLce, 
while in all tliese respects the men with hairy bodies were at the other 
extreme. It has been known from antiquity that in men early cas- 
tration affects the growth of hair. It is now known that in women 
the presence or absence of the ovaiy and, otlier glands, affects the hair, 
as well as sexual development. Tims Hegar (Beitriige aur Gebwtslmlfe 
und Gyndicologie, vol. i, p. Ill, 1808) described a girl with pelvis of 
infantile type and uterine mal formation who had been unusually hairy 
on face and body from infancy, with masculine arrangement of hair 
on pubes and abdomen; menstruation was scanty, breasts atrophic; 
the hair was of lanugo type; we see Iioi-e how in women infantile and 
masculine characteristics are associated with, and both probably de- 
pendent on, defects in tlie sexual glands. Plant [OentralUatt fur 
Qyndholog-iOy No. 9, 1800) described another girl with very small ovaries, 
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rudimentary uterus, small vagina, and prominent nymplias, in whom men- 
struation waa absent, hair on head long and strong, but hair absent in 
armpits and scanty on mons veneris. These two cases seem inconsistent 
as regards hair, and we should now wish to know the condition of the 
other internal glands. The thyroid, for instance, it is now Icnown, con- 
trols the hair, as well as do the sexual glands ; and the thyroid, as G-au- 
tier has shown ( Acadfimie do MSdecine, July 24, 1900) elaborates arsenic 
and iodine, ■which nourish the skin and hair; he found that the ad- 
ministration of sodium cacodylate to young women produced abundant 
growth of hair on head. Again, the kidneys, and especially the 
adrenal glands, influence the hair. It has long been kno-wn that in 
girls with congenital renal tumors there is an abnormally early 
growth of axillary and pubic hair; Goldsehwend (Prdger medigimsclie 
Woqhenschrift, Nos. 37 and 38, 1910) has described the case of a 
woman of 39, with small ovaries and adrenal tumor, in whom hair 
began to grow on chin and cheeks. (See also C. T. Ewart, Lancet, May 
10, 1016.) Once more, the glans hypophysis also affects hair growth and 
it has been found by LSvi (quoted in. Archives d’ Anthropologic Orimi- 
tielle, August-Septembei’, 1912, p. 711) that tlie administration of 
hypophysis extract to an. infantile, hairless ■woman of 27, without sexual 
feeling, produced a general tendency to growth of hair. Such facts not 
only help to explain the anomalies of hair development, but also indi- 
cate the direction ta which we may find an explanation of the anomalies 
of the sexual impulse. 

Apait from tlie complicated problem presented by tbe bair, 
there are genuine approximations to the masculine type. The 
muscles tend to be everywhere firm, with a comparative absence 
of soft connective tissue ; so that an inverted woman may give an 
unfeminine impression to the sense of 'touch. A certain tonicity 
of the muscles has indeed often been observed in homosexual 
women. Hirsclrfeld foimd that two-thirds of inverterl women 
are more muscular than normal women, while, on the other hand, 
he found that among inverted men the musculature was often 
weak. 

Not only is the -txine of the voice often different, but there 
is reason to suppose that this rests on a ’basis of anatomical modi- 
fication. At Moll’s suggestion, Platan examined the larynx in a 
large number of inverted women, and found in several a very 
decidedly masculine type of larynx, or an approach to it, espe- 
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cially in cases of distinctly congenital origin. Hipschfeld has 
confirmed Tfiatan’s obsei’vations on this point. It may be added 
that inverted women are very often good whistlers; Hirschfeld 
even knows two who are j)ublie performers in whistling. It ig 
scarcely necessary to remark that while the old proverb asso- 
ciates whistling in a woman with crowing in a hen, whistling in 
a woman is no evidence of any general physical or psychic 
inversion. 

As regards the sexxral organs it seems possible, so far as my 
observations go, to speak more definitely of inverted women than 
of inverted men. In all three of the cases concerning whom I 
have precise information, among tliose whose histories are re- 
corded in the present chapter, there is more or less arrested 
development and infantilism. In one a somewhat small vagina 
and prominent nymphae, with local sensitiveness, are associated 
with oligotrichosis. In another the sexual parts are in some 
respects rather small, while tliere is no trace of ovary on onf 
side. In the third case, together with hypertrichosis, the nates 
are small, the nymphrn large, the clitoris deeply hooded, the 
hymen thick, and the vagina probably small. These observations, 
though few, are significant, and they accord with tliose of other 
ohserver.s.i Krafft-Ebing well cleserihed a case which I should 
be inclined to regard as typical of many: sexual organs feminine 
in character, hut remaining at the infantile stage of a girl of 10 ; 
small clitoriiS, prominent coekscomh-like nymphas, small vagina 
scarcely permitting normal intercourse and very sensitive, 
liirschfeld agrees in finding common an approach to the type 
described by Krafft-Ebing; atrophic anomalies he regards as 
more common than hypertrophic, and he refers to thickness of 
hymen and a tendency to notably small uterus and ovaries. The 
clitoris is more usually small than large; women with a large 
clitoris (as Pareiit-Enchatelet long since remarked^ seem rarely 
to be of masculine type. 

1 Bringing together ion oases of inverted women from various 
sources (including the three original cases mentioned above), in only 
four wore the suxual organs normal; in the others they were more or 
less undeveloped. 
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Hotwi-fcbs'taading tliese tendencies, however, sexual inversion 
in a woman is, as a rule, not more obvious than in a man. At 
the same time, the inverted woman is not usually attractive to 
men. She herself generally feels the greatest indifference to 
men, and often cannot understand why a woman should love a 
man, though she easily understands why a man should love a 
woman. She shows, therefore, nothing of that sexual shyness and 
engaging air of weakness and dependence which are an invitation 
to men. The man who is passionately attracted to an inverted 
woman is usually of rather a feminine type. For instance, in 
one case present to my mind he was of somewhat neurotic 
heredity, of slight physical development, not sexually attractive 
to women, and very domesticated in his manner of living; in 
short, a man who might easily have been passionately attracted 
to his own sex. 

While the inverted woman is cold, or, at mosi^ comradely 
in her bearing toward men, she may become shy and confused in 
the presence of attractive persons of her own sex, even unable to 
undress in tlieir presence, and full of tender ardor for the woman 
whom she loves. ^ 

Homosexual passion in women finds more or less complete 
expression in kissing, sleeping together, and close embraces, as 
in what is sometimes called ‘dying spoons,” when one woman 
lies on her side with her back turned to her friend and em- 
braces her from behind, fitting her thighs into the bend of her 
companion’s legs, so that her mona veneris is in close contact 
with the other’s buttocks, and slight movement then produces 
mild erethism. 'One may also lie on the other’s body, or there 
may be mntual masturbation. Mutual contact and friction of 
the sexual parts seem to be comparatively rare, but it seems to 
have been common in antiquity, for we owe to it the term "tri- 
badism” which is sometimes used as a synonym of feminine 
homosexuality, and 'this method is said to be practised today by 

1 Homosexual persons generally, male and female, unlika tlie 
heterosexual, are apt to feel more modesty with persons of the same 
sex than with those of the opposite sex. See, e.g,, Hirsohfeld, Die 
Enmosemali'tat^ p. 7(5. 

13. 
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tile southern Slay women of the Balkans. i The extreme grath 
fication is cwnnilinchis, or oral stimulation of the feminine sexual 
organs, not usually mutual, but practised by the more active 
and masculine partner ; tliis act is sometimes termed, hy no means 

satisfactorily, “Bapiihism,^ and “Lesbianism,"^ 

An enlarged clitoris is hut rarely found in inyersion and 
plays a yery small paii in the gratification of feminine homo- 
sexuality. Kienian refers to a ease, occurring in America in 
which an inverted woman, married and a mother, possessed a 
clitoris which measured 314 inches when erect. CasanoYa 
described an inverted S^viss woman, othemvise feminine in de- 
velopment, whoso clitoris in excitement was longer than his 
little finger, and capable of penetration.^ The older literature 
contains many similar cases. In most such eases, however, we are 
probably conce’-ned with some form of pseudohermaphroditism, 
and the “clitoris" may more properly be regarded as a penis; 
there is thus no inversion involved.^ 

While the nse of the clitoris is rare in homosexuality, the 
use of an aidilicinl penis is by no means rtneommon and very 
widespread. In several of the modern cases in which inverted 
women have married women (such as those of Surolta Yay and 
De Eaylan)' the belief of the wife in the masculinity of the 
“hubhand” has been duo to an appliance of this kind used in 
intercourse. The artificial penis (tlie oliisbos, or baubon) was 
well known to the Greeks and is described by Herondas. Its 
■invention was ascribed by Suidas to the Milesian women, and 
Miletus, according to Aristophanes in the Lysistrata, was the 

1 KpVTrrdSia, vol. vi, l>. 107. 

2 Tlio term “ciimiiliiicf.us” wii.s suggeatei} to mo by the lute Dr. 
J. Bonus, and I have ever since used it; the Latin authors com- 
monly used “ouiiuilingiis” for the actor, but had no corresponding 
term for the action. Ilirschfcld has lately used the term “oimnilinctio” 
in the same .sense, but .such a formation i.? quite inadmissible. For 
information on the classic terms for this perversion, see, e.y., Iwan 
Bloch, Vrspnmg dcr Syphilis, vol. ii, p. G12 ei seq. 

a Ca-sanovii, Mioiiohvti, ed. Gander, vol. iv, p. 697. 

‘1 TTirs<;hftdd deals in n full and authoritative manner with the 
difl’erential dingno.sis of inversion and the other groups of transitional 
Bexnalit.y in Die JlovioicamoUtat, ch. ii; also in his fully illustrated 
heolf Chi<(McciliUubv.r()iin<jo, 1906. 
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chief place of its mamifacture,! It was still known in medieval 
times, and in the twelfth eentnxy Bishop Bm-chard, of Worms, 
speaks of its nse as a thing “which some women are accustomed 
to do.” In the early eighteenth century, Margaretha Lineken, 
again, in Gennany, married another woman with the aid of an 
artificial male organ.2 artificial penis is also nsed by homo- 
sexual women in various parts of the world. Thus we find it 
pientioned in legends of the North American Indians and it is 
employed in Zanzibar and Madagascar.^ 

The various phenomena of sadism, maaochisin, and fetiehism 
which are liable to arise, spontaneously or by suggestion, in the re- 
lationships of normal lovers, as well as of male inverts, may also arise 
ill the same way among inverted women, though, probably, not often 
in a very pronounced form. Moll, however, narrates a ease (Koivtrdre 
gemiMlempfiniung, 1899, pp, 566-70) in which various minor but very 
definite perversions were combined with inversion. A young lady of 
26, of good heredity, from the age of 6 had only been attracted to 
her own sex, and even in childliood had practised mutual cunniUnctus. 
She was extremely intelligent, and of generous and good-natured dis- 
position, With various masculine tastes, but, on the whole, of feminine 
build and with completely feminine larynx. During seven years she 
lived exclusively with one woman. She found complete satisfaction 

1 Havelock Ellis, "Auto-erotism,” in vol. i of these Studies; Iwan 
Bloch, Ursprunff der Syphilis, vol. ii, p. 689; ii., Die Prostitution, 
vol. i, pp. 386-8; for early references, Crusiua, TJntersuohungen m 
den. Mimiamien der Eerondas, pp. 129-30. 

2 1 have found a notice of a similar ea.ge in Prance, during the 
sixteenth century, in Montaigne’s Journal da Voyage en, Italie en 1850 
(written by his secretary) ; it took place near Vitry le Prangois. 
Seven or eight girls belonging to Chaumont, we are told, resolved to 
dress and to work as men; one of these came to Vitry to work as 
a weaver, and was looked upon as a well-conditioned young man, and 
liked by everyone. At Vitry she became betrothed to a woman, 
but, a quarrel arising, no marriage took place. Afterward “she fell 
in love with a woman whom she married, and with whom she lived 
for four or five months, to the wife’s great contentment, it is said; 
but, having been recognized by some one from Chaumont, and brought 
to justice, she was condemned to be hanged. She said she would even 
prefer this to living again as a girl, and was hanged for using illicit 
inventions to supply the defects of her sex” {Journal, ed. liy d’Anoona, 
1889, p. 11). 

3 Eoux, Bulletin SooiHS d’Anthropologie, 1905, Ho. 3. Koux 
knew a Comarian woman who, at the age of 60, after her husband’s 
death, became homosexual and made herself an artificial penis which 
she used with younger women. 
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in active oannilinct us. During the course of this relationship various 
other methods of excitement and gratifleation arose — it seems, for the 
most part, spontaneously. She found much pleasure in urolagnio and 
coprolagnic practices. In addition to these and similar' perveraioag 
the subject liked being bitten, especially in the lobule of the ear, and 
she rvuB highly excited rvhen whiprped by her friend, who should if 
possible, he naked at the time; only the nates must be whipped and 
only a birch rod ho used, or the effect would not he obtained These 
practices would not be possible to her in the absence of extreme inti- 
macy and mutrial understanding, and they only took place with the one 
friend. In this ease the perverse pheiromcna were masochistic rather 
than sadistic. Many homosexual women, however, display sadistic 
tendencioa in a move or less degi-ee. Thus Dr. Kiernan tells me of 
an American case, with which he was professionally concerned with 
Dr. Moyer (see also paper by Kiernan and Moyer in Alienist md 
Neurologist, May, 1007), of a sadistic inverted woman in a small 
Illinois city, married and with two young children. She was of un- 
doubted neuropathic stock and tbove was a history of pre-marital 
masturbation and bestiality with a dog. She was a prominent dub 
woman in her city and a leader in religious and social matters; ns is 
often the case with sadists she was pruriently prudish, and there 
was strong testimony to her chaste and modest character by clergy, 
men, club women, and local magnates. The victim of her sadistic 
passion was a girl site had adopted from a Home, but wliom she half 
starved. On this girl slio inllieted over throe hundred wounds. Many 
of these wounds wore stabs witli forks and scissors which merely 
ponetratod tlio skin. Tbi.s was especially the case with those inflicted 
on the breasts, labia, and clitoris. During the infliction of these she 
experienced intense excitement, but this excitement was under control, 
and when she beard anyone approaching she instantly desisted. She 
was found sane and responsible at the time of these actions, but the 
jury also found that she bad since become insane and she was scut 
to an Insane Ho.spital, after recovery to serve a sentence of two years 
in prison. The alleged insanity. Dr. Kiernan adds, was of the dubious 
nianio and depressive variety, and perhaps chiefly due to wounded 
pride. 

The inverted woman is an enthusiastic admirer of feminine 
beantyj especially of the statuesque heanty of the body, unlike, 
in this'j the normal woman,, whose sexual emotion is hut faintly 
tinged by esthetic feeling. In her sexual habits we perhaps less 
often find the degree of promiscuity which is not unoommon 
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among inrerted men, a.i. d we may perhaps agree with Moll that 
homosexual ■women, are more often apt to love faithfully and 
lastingly than homosexual men. Hirsehfeld remarks that in- 
verted ■women are not usually attracted in girlhood hy the auto- 
erotic and homosexual Ti-ces of school-life, i and nearly all the 
women whose histories I hare recorded in this chapter felt a 
prononnced repugnance to s-uch manifestations and cherished 
lofty ideals of love. 

Inverted women are not rarely married. Moll, from various 
confidences which he has received, believes that inverted 'women 
have not the same horror of normal coitus as inverted men; this 
is probably due to the fact that the woman under such circum- 
stances can retain a certain passivity. In other cases there is 
some degi'ee of bisexuality, although, as among inverted men, 
the homosexual instinct seems usually to give the greater relief 
and gratification. 

It has been stated by many observers — ^in America, in 
France, in Germany, and in England — ^tlmt homosexuality is 
increasing among women.2 There 'are many influences in our 
civilization today which encourage such manifestations. 3 The 

1 Hirsehfeld, Die Homosemualitat, p. 47. 

2 There are few traces of feminine homosexuality in English 
social history of the past. In Charles the Second’s Court, the 
M^moires do Orammont tell us. Miss Hobart was credited with Lesbian 
tendencies. “Soon the rumor, true or false, of this singularity spread 
through the court. They were gross enough there never to have heard 
of tliat refinement of ancient Greece in the tastes of tenderness, and 
the idea came into their heads tliat the illustrious Hobart, who seemed 
so affectionate to pretty women, must . he different from what she 
appeared.” This passage is interesting because it shows us how rare 
was the exception. A century later, however, homosexuality among 
English women seems to have been regarded by the French as com- 
mon, and Baoohaumont, on January 1, 1773, when recording that Mile. 
Heinel of the Opera was settling in England, added: “Her taste for 
women will there find attractive satisfaction, for though Paris fur- 
nishes many trihades it is said that London is herein superior.” 

3 “I believe,” 'write.s a 'well-informed American correspondent, 
“that sexual inver.sion is increasing a'mong Americans — ^hoth men and 
women — and the obvious rea.sons are: first, the growing independence 
of the women, their lessening need for marriage; secondly, the neryoua 
strain that lrasine.ss competition has brought upon the whole nation. 
In a word, the ranidlv increasing masculinity in women and the un- 
healthy nervous systems of the men offer the ideal factors for the 
production of sexual inversion in their children.” 
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modem movement of emancipation — tlie movement to 
same rights and duties as men, the same freedom ani 
hility, the same education and the same work — ^must fc 
as, on the whole, a wholesome and inevitable moveme; 
carries with it certain disadvantages. ^ Women are, ^ 
coming to look upon knowledge and experience genera 
right as much as their brother’s’ right. But when this 
applied to the sexual sphere it finds certain limita 
timacies of any kind between young men and young 
as mucti discouraged socially now as ever they were; 
higher education, the mere association of the sexes in i 
i-oom or the laboratory or the hospital is discouraged i 
and in America. While men are allowed freedom, 
field of women is becoming restricted to trivial flirf 
the opposite sex, and to iirtimacy witii their own sex ; 1 
taught independence of men and disdain for the 
which placed women in the moated grange of the ho 
for a man who never comes, a tendency develops for 
carry this independence still farther and to find love 
find work. These unquestionable influences of moc 
ments cannot directly cause sexual inversion, but tl 
the germs of it, and they probably cause a spurious 
This spurious imitation is due to the fact that the 
anomaly occurs with special frequency in women of 1: 
gence who, voluntarily or involuntarily, influence othi 

Kurella, BIocli, and others believe that the woman m 
helped to develop homose.xnality (see, e.(/,, I. Bloch, i 
JEtiologie der PsgolMpaUiia Sexualia, 1002, vol. i, p. 24! 
"ieminine Strindbergs of the -woman movement,” as the; 
termed, displayed marked hostility to men. Anna Killing 

1 Tloinosaxnal women, like homosexual men, now in.se 
ments in the newspapers, seeking a “friend.” Nilcke (“Zeitr 
von wolblichen Homosexuellen,” Arohiv fur Krimitval-A 
1902, p. 225) brought together from Miinieh newspaper.s 
of siieh aflvertisements, mo.st of which W(!re fairly u 
•‘Actress Avitli mortem ideas desires to know ricli lady 
views, for the sake of friendly I'ehitions, etc.*,” “Young li 
pretty blonde, seeks another lilco herself for walks, thcatr 

Bn fiTi . 
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j^y leader® of On? nnneJiicnl, from l!w mitet until today, haves h«*ii 
inwrtol. llirs’litoW, Iiowwit ItHu //owo*rxH«/i(hf, p. 500), ufbsr 
giving appcifd altontinn t« tSm maltnr, txuirlmli's tlmt, aiiks- among 
English iuffriigejlr» ainl in tin* Oprm.ifi Varvin fiir FrainsuHtinimreditj 
the j«rcentage of iaverl# ii kw limn 10 per cent. 



CHAPTEE V. 


THE NATURE OP SEXUAL INVERSION. 

Analysis of Histories — ^Racc — ^Heredity — General Health— Pirst 
Appearance of Homosexual Impulse — Sexual Precocity and Hyper- 
esthdsia — Suggestion and Other Exciting Causes of Inversion— Mas- 
turbation — ^il.ttitude Toward Women — ^Itrotio Dreams — Methods of 
Sexual Relationship — Pseudosexual Attraction — Physical Sexual Ab- 
normalities— Artistic and Other Aptitudes — ^Moral Attitude of the 
Invert. 

Eefore stating briefly my own conclusions as to tlie nature 
of sexual inversion, I propose to analyze the facts brought out 
in the histories which I have been able to study.^ 

lUoB. — All my cases, SO in number, are British and 
American, 20 living in the United States and the rest being 
British. Ancestry, from the point of view of race, was not made 
a matter of special investigation. It appears, liowever, that at 
least 44 are English or mainly English ; at least 10 are Scotch 
or of Scotch extraction; 2 are Irish and 4 others largely Irish; 
4- liavc German fathers or mothers; another is of German 
descent on both side.s, while 8 others are of remote German 
extraction; 2 are partly, and 1 entirely, French; 8 have a 
Portuguese strain, and at least 8 are more or less Jewisli. Ex. 
cept the apparently frequent presence of the German element, 
there is nothing remarkable in this ancestry. 

I-Ieredi'xy. — It is always difficult to deal securely with tbs 
signiflcance of heredity, or even to establish a definite basis of 
facts. I have by no means escaped this difficulty, for in some 
cases I have not even had an opportunity of cross-examining the 
snbiect.s whose histories I have obtained. Still, the facts, so far 

1 The following analyais is based on soinewbat fuller versions 
of my Histories tlian it Avas iieocssaiy to pulilisb in tlio preeading 
chapters, as avujII as on various other Histories which are not here 
publislicd at all, Numerous ajjparent diaerepaneies may thus ba 
e.xplaincd. 
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as they emerge, have some interest. I possess some record of 
heredity in 63 of my cases. Of these, not less than 34, or in the 
proportion of nearly 39 per cent., assert that they have reason 
to believe that other cases of inversion have occurred in their 
families, and, while in some it is only a strong suspicion, in 
others there is no doubt whatever. In one case there is reason 
to suspect inversion on both sides. Usually the inverted rela- 
tives have been brothers, sisters, cousins, or uncles. In one case 
a bisexual son seems to have had a bisexual father. 

This hereditary oharaoter of inversion (which was denied by 
Niloke) is a fact of great slgnilicance, and, as it occurs in oases with 
which I am well acquainted, I can have no doubt concerning the ex- 
istence of the tendeney. The influence of suggestion may often be 
entirely excluded, ospeoially when the persons are of different sex. 
Both Krairt-Ehhig and Moll noted a similar tendency. Von RSmer states 
that in one-third of hi a cases there was inversion in other members 
of the family. Hirschfeld also found that there is a relatively high 
proportion of oases of family inversion. 

Twenty-six, so far as can be ascertained, belong to reason- 
ably healthy families; minute investigation would probably 
reduce the number of these, and it is noteworthy that even in 
some of the healthy families there was only one child born of 
the parents’ marriage. In 38 cases there is more or less fre- 
quency of morbidity or abnormality — eccentricity, alcoholism, 
neurasthenia, insanity, or nervous disease — on one or both sides, 
in addition to inversion or apart from it. In some of these eases 
the inverted offspring is the outcome of the union of a very 
healthy with a thoroughly. morbid stock; in some others there is 
a minor degree of abnormality on both sides. 

General Health. — It is possible to speak with more cer- 
tainty of the health of the individual than of that of his family. 
Of the 80 cases, 53— or about two-thirds — ^may be said to enjoy 
good, and sometimes even very good^ health, though occasionally 
there is some slight qualification to be made. In 33 cases the 
health is delicate, or at best only fair; in these cases there is 
sometimes a tendency to consumption, and often marked neu- 
rasthenia and a more or less unbalanced temperament. Four 
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cases are morbid to a considerable degree; the remaining ease 
has had insane delusions which required treatment in an asylum. 
A considerable proportion, included among those as having either 
good or fair health, may be described as of extremely nervous 
temperament, and in most cases they so describe themselves; a 
certain proportion of these combine great physical and, especially, 
mental energy with this nervousness; all these are doubtless of 
neurotic temperament.^ Very few can be said to be conspicuously 
lacking in energy. On the whole, therefore, a large proportion 
of these inverted individuals are passing through life in an 
unimpaired state of health, which enables them to do at least 
their fair share of work in the world; in a considerable proportion 
of my cases that work is of high intellectual value. Only in 5 
cases, it will he seen, or at most 6, can the general health be said 
to be distinctly bad. 

This result may, perhaps, seem surprising. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that my cases do not, on the whole, repre- 
sent the class which alone the physician is usually able to bring 
forward : io.j the se.xual inverts who are sulfering from a more 
or less severe degree of complete nervous breakdown. 

There is no frequent relationship hetweun lioniosexuality and 
insanity, and such liomoso.xnality as is fovind in asylums is mostly 
of a spurious oharaetcr. This point was apeuially emphoaizod by Niioke 
(f.y,, “Ilomosexualitilt und rsychose,” Zcitsvhrift fur Psiohiatric, vol. 
Ixviii, No. 3, 1911). Ho quoted the opinions of various distinguished 
alienists as to the rarity witli wliieh they had mot genuine inverts, 
and recorded his own experiences. He liad never met a genuine invert 
in the asyhiiu tiirougliout ids extensive experience, altliough Jie was 
quite willing to admit that there may be unrecognized inverts in 
asylums, and one patient informed liiin, after leaving, that he was 
inverted, and had attracted the attention of the police both before and 
afterward, though nothing happened in the asylum. Among 1500 
patients in the asylum during one year, active pedicalio occurred in 
about 1 per cent, of ease.s, these patients being frequently idiots or 

1 This frequency of nervous symptoms is in accordance with the 
mo.st veIiiil)U> observation everywhere. Thus, I-Iirschfeld {Die nomoseco- 
uaUtill, p. 177) stales tliat of 500 inverts, (i‘2 per cent, sliowed nervous 
symptrnns of one kind or another! sleeplessness, sleepiness, tremors, 
jstammering, etc. 
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imbeciles and at tlie same time masturbators, solitary or mutual, 
Hivaebfeld informed Nilcke that, among liomosexual persons, hysterical 
conditions (not usually on hereditary basis) are fairly common, and 
neurasthenia of high degree decidedly freqixent, but though stages of 
depression are common he had never seen pure melancholia and very 
seldom mania, hut paranoiac delusional ideas frequently, and he 
agreed ■with Bryan of Broadmoor that religious delusions are not 
uncommon. General paralysis occurs, but is comparatively rare, and 
the same may bo said of dementia prrecox. On the -whole, although 
Ilirschfeld was unable to give precise figures, there was no reason 
■whatever to suppose an abnormal prevalence of insanity. Tliia was 
Nhcke's own view. It is quite true, Nacke concluded, that homosexual 
actions occur in. every form of psychosis, especially in congenital and 
secondary dements, and at periods of excitement, but we are here 
more concerned with, “pseudohomosexuality” than with true inversion. 
Hirsohfeld finds that 75 per cent, inverts are of sound heredity; this 
seems too large a proportion; in any case allowance must he made for 
differences in method and minuteness of investigation. 

I am fairly certain that thoro-ugh investigation would very 
considerably enlarge the proportion of cases -with morbid 
heredity. At the same time this enlargement would be chiefly 
obtained by bringing minor abnormalities to the front, and it 
■would then have to he shown how far the families of average or 
normal persons are free from such abnormalities. The question 
is sometimes asked: What family is free from neuropathic 
taint? At present it is difficult to answer this question pre- 
cisely. There is good ground -to believe that a fairly large pro- 
portion of families are free from such taint. In any case it 
seems probable that the families to which the inverted belong do 
not usually present such profound signs of nervous degeneration 
as we were formerly led to suppose. What we vaguely- call 
"eceentrieity” is common among them ; insanity is much rarer. 

PlEST ApPEAEANCE op HOMOSEXUAL INSTINCT. — Out of 72 
cases, in 8 the instinct veered round to the same sex in adult 
age or at all events after puberty; in 3 of these there had been a 
love-disappointment 'with a woman; no other cause than this 
can be assigned for the transition ; hut it is noteworthy tliat in at 
least 2 of these cases the sexual instinct is undeveloped or 
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ia Tery lew of my eases can we trace the influence of any definite 
■suggestion,” as asserted by Sclirenck-lTotzing; who believes that 
m the causation of sexual inversion (as undoubtedly in the causa- 
tion of erotic fetichism), we must give the first place to “acci- 
dental -factors of education and external influence.” He records 
the case of a little boy who innocently gazed in curiosity at the 
penis of his father who waa urinating, and had his ears boxed 
whence arose a train of thought and feeling which resulted in 
complete sexnal inversion. In two of the eases I have reported 
we have parallel incidents, and here we see clearly that the homo- 
sexual tendency already existed. I do not question the occurrence 
of such incidents, but I refuse to accept them as supplying the 
causation of inversion, and in so doing I am supported by all the 
evidence I am able to obtain. I am in agreement with a cor- 
respondent who wrote ; — 

“Considering tliat all boys are exposed to the same order of sug- 
gestions (sight of a man’s naked organs, sleeping -with a man, being 
handled, by a man), and that only a few of them become sexually per- 
verted, I think it reasonable to conclude that those few were previously 
constituted to receive the suggestion. In faet, suggestion seems to play 
exactly the same part in the normal and abnormal awakening of sex.” 

I would go so far as to assert that for normal boys and ^rls 
the developed sexual organs of the adult man or woman — ^froui 
their size, hairiness, and the mystery which envelops them — 
nearly always exert a certain fascination, whether of attraction or 
horror. 1 But this has no connection with homosexuality, and 
scarcely with sexuality at all. Thus, in one case known to me, 
a boy of 6 or 7 took pleasure in caressing the organs of another 
hoy, twice his own age, who remained passive and indifferent] 
yet this child grew up without ever manifesting any homosexual 
instinct. The seed of suggestion can omy develop when it falls 
on a suitable soil. If it is to act on a fairly normal nature the 
perverted suggestion must be very powerful or iterated, and 

1 Leppmann mentions a case (certainly extreme and abnormal) 
of a littie girl of fl who spent the night hidden on the roof, merely 
in. order to bo able to observe in the morning the sexual organs of an 
adult male eousin (Bulletin de I’Union Internationale de Droit PiwH, 

1800, p. 118). 
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even tlieu its inaueuce will probably only be temporary, disap. 
pearing in tbe presence of the normal stimulus. i 

blot only in “suggestion” unnecessary to develop a sexual 
impulse already rooted in, the organism, but when exerted in an 
q)posite direction it is powerless to divert that impulse. We 
see this illustrated in several of the eases whose histories I have 
presented. Thus in one case a boy was seduced by the housemaid 
at the age of 14 and even derived pleasure from the girl, yet none 
the less the native homosexual instinct asserted itself a year 
later. In another case heterosexual suggestions were offered and 
accepted in early life, yet, notwithstanding, the homosexual 
attraction was slowly evolved from within. 

I have, therefore, but little to say of the influence of sug- 
gestion, which was formerly exalted to a position of the 
first importance in books on sexual inversion. This is not be- 
cause I underestimate the great part played by suggestion in 
many fields of normal and abnormal life. It is beeanse I have 
been able to find bnt few decided traces of it in sexual inversion. 
In many eases, donbtless, there may be some slight elements of 
suggestion in developing the inversion, though they cannot he 
traced.2 Their importance seems usually questionable even when 

I I fully admit, as all investigators must, the difficulty of tracing 
the influence of early suggestions, especially in dealing with persons 
who are unaccustomed to self-analysis. Sometimes it happens, espe- 
cially in regard to erotic fetiohism, that, while direct questioning fails 
to reach any early formative suggestion, such influence is casually 
elicited on a subsequent occasion. 

21 may add that I see no fundamental irreconoilahility between 
the point of view here adopted and the facts brought forward (and 
wrongly interpreted) by Schrenck-Notzing. In his Beitriige mr JSJti- 
ologie der Oonirdrer Seaualempfindung (Vienna, 1896), this writer 
states: “The neuropathic dispo.ition is congenital, as is the tendency 
to precoeious appearance of the appetites, the lack of psychic resistance, 
and the tendency to imperative associations ; but that heredity can 
extend to the object of the appetite, and influence the contents of these 
characters, is not shown. Psychological experiences are against it, 
and the possibility, which I have shown, of changing these impulses 
by experiment and so removing their danger to the character of the 
individual.” It need not be asserted that “heredity extends to the 
object of the appetite,” but simply that heredity culminates _ in an 
organism which is sexually best satisfied by that object. It^ is also 
a mistake to suppose that eongenital characters cannot be, in some 
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they are discovered. Take Schrenck-Notzing’s case of the little 
boy whose ears were boxed for what his father considered im- 
proper curiosity. I find it difficult to realize that a mighty sug- 
gestion can thereby be generated unless a strong emotion exists 
for it to unite with ; in that case the seed falls on prepared soil. 
Is the wide prevalence of normal sexuality due to the fact that 
so many little boys have had their ears boxed for taking naughty 
liberties with women? If so, I am quite prepared to accept 
Schrenck-Notzing’s explanation as a complete account of the 
matter. I know of one case, indeed, in which an element of what 
may fairly be called suggestion can be detected. It is tliat of a 
physician who had always been on very friendly terms with men, 
but had sexual relations exclusively with women, finding fair 
satisfaction, imtil the confessions of an inverted patient one day 
came to him as a revelation ; thereafter he adopted inverted prac- 
tices and ceased to find any attraction in women. But even in 
this case, as I understand the matter, suggestion merely served 
to reveal his own nature to the man. For a physician to adopt 
tire perverted habits which the visit of a chance patient suggests 
to him can scarcely he a phenomenon of pure suggestion. We 
have no reason to suppose that this physician practised every 
perversion he heard of from patients; he adopted that which 
fitted his own nature. ^ In another case homosexual advances 
w'ere made to a youth and accepted, hut he had already been 
attracted to men in childhood. Again, in another case, there 

oases, largely modiiled by such patient and laborious processes as those 
carried on by " ’ - piimphiet tins writer 

refers to moral _ as supporting Ms point of view. 

It is curious that both these congenital manifestations had inde- 
pendently occurred to me as arguments against his position. The 
experiences of Elmira Heformatory and BicOtre — not to mention insti- 
tutions of more recent establishment — ^long since showed that both tbe 
moralBr insane and the idiotic can he greatly improved by ap- 
propriate treatment. Solirenck-Notziiig seems to be unduly biased 
by his interest in hypnotism and suggestion. 

1 “If an invert acquires, under the influence of external condi- 
tions,” EfirC wrote with truth (L'Instinct Sexuel, p. 238), “it is 
bccauBC lie was born with an aptitude for such acquisition: an apti- 
tude lacking in those who have been subjected to the same conditions 
without making the same acquisitions.” 
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were homosexual influences in the boyhood of a subject who 
became bisexual, but as the subject’s father was of similar bi- 
sexual temperament we can attach no potency to the mere sug- 
gestions. In another case we find homosexual mfluence in child- 
hood, but the child was already delicate, shy, nervous, and 
feminine, clearly possessing a temperament predestined to de- 
velop in a homosexual direction. 

The irresistible potency of the inner impulse is well- illustrated 
in. a case presented by Hirsclifeld and Bnrchard: “My daughter 
Bma,” said the subject’s mother, “showed boyish inclinations at the 
age of 3, and they increased from year to year. She never played 
with dolls, only with tin soldiers, guns, and castles. She would climb 
trees and jnmp ditches; she made friends with the drivers of all the 
carts that came to our house and .they would place her oa the horse's 
hack. The annual circus was a joy to her for all the year. Even as 
a child of 4 she was so fearless oa horseback that lookers-on shouted 
Bravo! and all declared she was a born horsewoman. It was her 
gi-eatest wish to be a boy. She would wear her elder brother’s clothes 
all day, notwithstanding her grandmother’s indignation. Cyolihg, 
gymnastio.9, boating, swimming, wei'O her passion, and she showed skill 
in them. As she grew older she hated prettily adorned hats and 
clothes. I had much trouble with her for she would not wear pretty 
things. The older she grew the more her masculine and decided ways 
developed. This, excited much outcry and offence. People found my 
daughter nnfeminine and disagreeable, but all my trouble and exhor- 
tations availed nothing to change her.” Now this young woman whom 
all the influences of a normal feminine environment failed to render 
feminine was not physiologically a woman at all; the ease proved 
to he the unique inatanco of an individual possessing all the external 
oharaeteristics of a woman combined with internal testicular tissue 
capable of emitting true masculine semen through the feminine ure- 
thra. No suggestions of the environment could suffice to overcome 
this fundamental fact of internal constitution. (Hirsclifeld and Bnr- 
chard, “Spermasekretion aus einer weibliohen Harnrbhre,” Deutsche 
medizinische Woohenschrift, No. 52, 1911.) 

I may bere quote three American cases (not previously pub- 
lished), for whicli I am indebted to Prof. G. Prank Lydston, 
of Chicago. They seem to me to illustrate the only kind of 
suggestions which play mirch part in the evolution of inversion. 
I give them in Dr. Lydston’s words : — 
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Case I.— A man, 45 years of age, attracted by the allusion to jay 
essay on "Social Perversion” contained in the English translation of 
Kiafft-Ebing’s Psychopatlvia Seamalis, consulted me regarding the pos- 
sible cure of his condition. This individual rvas a finely educated, very 
intelligent man, who was an excellent linguist, had considerable musical 
ability, and was in the employ of a firm whose business was such as to 
demand on the part of its employes considerable legal aoiimen, clerical 
ability, and knowledge of real-estate transactions, Tliis man stated 
that at the age of puberty, without any knowledge of perversity of 
sexual feeling, he was thrown intimately in contact with males of more 
advanced years, who took various means to excite his sexual passions 
the result being that perverted sexual practices were developed, which 
were continued for a number of years. Ho thereafter noticed an 
aversion to women. At tire solicitations of his family be finally 
married, without any very intelligent idea as to what, if anything, 
might bo expected of him in the marital relation. Absolute impotence 
— indeed, repugnance for assooi.ation with his wife — was the lamentable 
sequence. A divorce was in contemplation when, fortunately for all 
parties concerned, the wife suddenly died. Being a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence, this individual, prior to seeking my aid, had 
sought vainly for some remedy for his unfortunate condition. He 
state, d that he believed there was an element of heredity in his case, 
his father having been a dipsomaniac and one brother having died 
insane. I-Ie nevertlicleas stated it to be his opinion that, notwith- 
standing the hereditary taint, he would have been perfectly normal 
from a sexual standpoint had it not been for acquired impressions 
at or about the period of puberty. Tliis man presented a typically 
neurotic type of pliA/xique, complained of being intensely nervous, was 
prematurely gray, of only fair stature, and had an imeontrollabla 
nystagmus, which, he said, had existed for some fifteen years. As 
might be e,xpected, treatment in this case was of no avail. I began 
the use of hypnotic suggestion at the hands of an expert professional 
hypnotist. The patient, being called out of the State, finally gave up 
treatment, and I have no means of knowing what his present 
condition is. 

Case II. — ^A lady patient of mine who happened to he an actress, 
and consequently a woman of the world, brought to me for an opinion 
some correspondence which had passed between her younger brother and 
a man living in another State, with whom he was on quite intimate 
terms. In one of these letters various flying trips to Chicago for the 
purpose of meeting the lad, who, by the way, was only 17 years of 
age, were alluded to. It transpired also, as evidenced by the letters, 
that on several occasions the young lad had been taken on trips in Pull- 
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man ears by Ms friend, wlio vras a prominent railroad offloial. The 
character of the correspondence was sucli as the average healthy man 
would address to a woman, with whom he was enamored. ^ It seemed 
that the author of the eorreapondenee had applied to his boy affinity 
the name Cinderella, and the protestations of passionate affeetion 
that were made toward Cinderella certainly would have satiafled the 
most exacting woman. The young lad subsequently made a confession 
to me, and I put myself in correspondence with his male friend, with 
the result that he called upon me and I obtained a full history of the 
cose. The metliod of indulgence in this ease was the usual one of oral 
masturbation, in which the lad was the passive party. I was unable 
to obtain any definite data regarding the family history of the elder 
individual in this case, but understand that there was a taint of in- 
sanity in his family. He himself was a robust, fine-looking man, above 
middle age, who was well educated and very intelligent, as he neces- 
sarily must have been, because of the prominent position he held with 
an important railway company. I will state, as a matter of interest, 
that the lad in this ease, who is now 2,3 years of age, has recently 
consulted me for impotentia coeundi, manifesting a frigidity for 
women, and, from the young man’s statements, I am convinced that 
ho is well on the road to confirmed sexual perversion. 

An interesting point in this connection is that the young man’s 
sister, the actress already alluded to, has recently had an attack of 
acute mania. 

I have had other unpublished cases that might be of interest, but 
these two are somewhat classical, and typify to a greater or less degree 
the majority of other eases. I will, however, mention one other case, 
oeouiring in a woman. 

Case III. — married woman 40 years of age. Has been deserted 
by her husband because of her perverted sexuality. Neurotic history 
on both sides of the family, and several cases of insanity on mother’s 
side. In this case affinity for the same sex and perverted desire for 
the opposite sex existed, a combination by no means infrequent. 
Hypnotic suggestion tried, but without suoeesa. Cause was evidently 
suggestion and example on the part of another female pervert with 
whom she associated before her marriage. Marriage was late, at ago 
of 36. In all these cases there was an element of what may he called 
suggestion, but it was really much more than this; it was probably 
in each case active seduction by an elder person of a predisposed 
younger person. It will he observed that m each case there was, at 
the least, an organic neurotic basis for suggestion and seduction to 
work on. I cannot regard these eases as entitled tb modify our atti- 
tude toward suggestion. 
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Masxurbatiok. — Moreau believed that mastuTbatiou -was a 
cause of sexual inversion, and Krafft-Ebing looked upou it as 
leading to all sorts of sexual perversions ; the same opinion vas 
currently repeated by many writers. It is not now accepted. 
Moll emphatically rejected the idea that masturbation can be the 
cause of inversion; Niielce repeatedly- denies that masturbation 
any more than seduction, can ever produce true inversion' 
Ilirschfeld attaches to it no etiological significance. Many 
years ago I gave special attention to this point and reached a 
similar conclusion. That masturbation, especially at an early 
age, may sometimes enfeeble the sexual activities, and aid the 
manifestations of inversion, I certainly believe. But beyond 
this there is little in the history of my male cases to indicate 
masturbation as a cause of inversion. It is true that 44 out of 
61 admit that they have practised maBturbatiou, — at all events, 
occasionally, or at some period in their lives, — and it is possible 
that this proportion is larger than that found among normal 
people. Even if so, however, it is not difficult to account for, 
bearing in mind the fact that the homosexual person has not the 
same opportunities as has the heterosexual person, to gratify his 
instincts, and that masturbation may sometimes legitimately 
appear to him as the lesser of two evils. l Not only has mas- 
turbation been practised at no period in at least 7 of the cases 
(for concerning several I have no information), but in several 
Dtherg it was never practised until long after the homosexual 
instinct had appeared, in 1 ease not till the age of 40, and then 
only occasionally. In at least 8 it was only loractised at puberty; 
in at least 8, however, it began before the age of puberty; at 
least 9 left olf before about the age of 20. Unfortunately, as 
yet, we have little definite evidence as to the prevalence and 
extent of masturbation among normal individuals. 

1 One of ray sulDjetts writes: "Inverts are, 1 tlihik, naturally 
more liable to indulge in self-gratification than normal people, partly 
bcoause of the perpetual suppression and disappointment of tlieir de- 
sires, and also because of the fact that they actually possess in them- 
selves the desired form of tb& male. This 'idea is a little difficult of 
explanation, hut yon can readily imagine to wlint frenzies of self- 
abuse a normal man would he impelled supposing that he included in 
his own the form of the female.” 
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Among the women masturbation, is found in at least 5 cases 
oxxt of 7. In 1 case there was no masturbation until compara- 
tively late in life, and then only at rare intervals and under 
exceptional circumstances. In another case, some years after 
tire homosexual attraction had been experienced, it was prac- 
tised, though not in excess, from the age of. puberty for about 
four years, and then abandoned; during these years the ph 3 'sical 
sexual feelings were more imperative than they were afterward 
felt to be. In 2 cases masturbation was learned spontaneously 
soon after puberty, and in 1 of these practised in excess before 
the manifestations of inversion became definite. In all cases 
the subjects are emphatic in asserting that this practice neither 
led to, nor was caused by, the homosexual attraction, which tliey 
regard as a much higher feeling, and it must be added that tire 
occasional practice of masturbation is very far from rare among 
fairly normal womenA 

While this is so, I am certainly inclined to believe that an 
early and excessive indulgence in masturbation, though not an 
adequate cause, is a favoring condition lor tire development of 
inversion, and that this is especially so in women. The sexual 
precocity indicated by early and excessive masturbation doubt- 
less sometimes reveals an organism already predisposed to 
homosexuality. But, apart from this, when masturbation arises 
spontaneously at an early age on a purely physical basis it seems 
to tend to produce a divorce between the physical and the 
psychic aspects of sexual love. The sexual manifestations are 
all diverted into this physical direction, and the child is 
ignorant that such phenomena are normally allied to love; 
then, when a more spiritual attraction appears with adolescent 
development, this divorce is perpetuated. Instead of the physi- 
cal and psychic feelings appearing together when the age for 
sexual attraction comes, the physical feelings are prematurely 
twisted from their natural end, and it becomes abnormally easy 

A I do not here enter upon the consideration of the normal 
prevalence and significance of masturbation and allied phenomena, as 
I have dealt with this subject in the study of “Auto-erotiam,” in 
volume i of these .Studies. 
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for a person of tlie same sex to step in and take the place right- 
fully belonging to a person of the opposite sex. This has cer- 
tainly seemed to me the course of events in some cases I have 
observed. 

Attitude Toward the Opposite Sex. — In 17 cases (of whom 
5 are married and others purposing to marry) there is sexual 
attraction to both sexes, a condition formerly called psychosexual 
hermaphroditism, but now more usually bisexuality. In such oases, 
although thero is pleasure and satisfaction in relationships with 
both sexes, there is usually a greater degree of satisfaction in con- 
nection with one sex. Most of the bisexual prefer their own eex. 
It is curiously rare to find a person, whether man or woman, who 
by choice exercises relationships with both sexes and prefers the 
opposite sex. This would seem to indicate that the bisexual may 
really be inverts. 

In any case bisexuality merges imiierceptibly into simple 
inversion. In at least 16 of 52 cases of simple inversion in 
men there has been connection with women, in some instances 
only once or twice, in others during several years, but it was 
always with an effort, or from a sense of duty and anxiety to 
be normal ; they never experienced any real pleasure in the act, 
or sense of satisfaction after it. Pour of these cases are mar- 
ried, but martial relationships usually ceased after a few years. 
At least four othei's were attracted to women when younger, 
but are not now; another once felt sexually attracted to a boy- 
ish woman, but never made any attempt to obtain any relation- 
ships with her; 3 or 4 others, again, have tried to have cou- 
nection with women, hut failed. The largest proportion of my 
cases have never had any sexual intimacy with the opposite 
sex,i and some of these experience ivhat, in the case of the male 


il-Iiraelifeld also finds, among German inverts {Die Homo- 
sewualitcit, eh. iii), that the majority (though .a smaller majority than 
I find in England and the United States) have not had intevconiBe 
with women; 53 per cent., he states, Including a few married men, 
have never even attempted coitus, and over 50 per cent, are presumably 
impotent. The mimher of inverted women who have never had inter- 
course with men is still larger. 
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invert, is sometimes called horror feminm. But, wliile woman 
as an object of sexual desire is in such cases digusting to them, 
and it is usually difficult for a genuine invert to have connection 
with a woinan except by setting up images of his own sex, for the 
most part inverts are capable of genuine friendships, irrespective 
of sex. 

It is, perhaps, not difficult to account for the horror — much 
stronger than that normally felt toward a person of the same sex 
—with which the invert often regards the sexual organs of per- 
sons of the opposite sex. It cannot be said that the sexual organs 
of either sex under tlie influence of sexual excitement are esthet- 
ically pleasing; they only become emotionally desirable tlirough 
die parallel excitement of the beholder. When the absence of 
parallel excitement is accompanied in the beholder by the sense 
of nnfamiliarity as in childhood, or by a neurotic hypersensi- 
tiveness, the conditions are present for the production of 
intense horror feminm or horror masculis, as the case may be. 
It is possible that, as Otto Bank argues in his interesting study 
“Die Naldlieit hn Sage und Dichtung,^’ this horror of the 
sexual organs of the opposite sex, to some extent felt even by 
normal people, is embodied in the Melusine type of legend.^ 

Erotic Dreams. — Our dreams follow, as a general rule, the 
impulses that stir our waiting psychic life. The normal man 
or woman in sexual vigor dreams of loving a person of the 
opposite sex ; the inverted man dreams of loving a man, the 
inverted woman of loving a woman.2 Dreams thus have a 
certain value in diagnosis, more especially since there is less 
unwillingness to confess to a perverted dream than to a per- 
verted action. 

Ulriclis first referred to the significance of the dreams of 
inverts. At a later period Moll pointed out that tliey have some 
value in diagnosis when we are not sure how far the inverted 

1 Otto Rank, Imago, Heft 3, 1913. 

2 Erotic dreams have been discussed in “Auto-erotism,” vol. i 
of these Btwlies, and the wider bearings of the subject in another 
work, The Study of_ Dreams. Many references to the extensive litera- 
rure will he found in both these places. 
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tendency is radical. Then JTacke reiDeatedly emphasized the 
importance of dreams as eonstitutingj he believed^ the most 
delicate test we possess in the diagnosis of homosexuality;! this 
was an exaggerated view which failed to take into account the 
various influences which may deflect dreams. Hirsehfeld has 
made the most extensive investigation on this pointy and found 
that among 100 inverts 87 had exclusively homosexual dreams, 
Avhile most of the rest had no dreams at all.2 Among my oases, 
only 4 definitely state that there are no erotic dreams, while 31 
acknowledge that the dreams are concerned more or less with 
persons of the same sex. Of these, at least 16 assert or imply 
that their dreams are exclusively of the same sex. Two, though 
apparently inverted congenitally, have had erotic dreams of 
women, in. one case more frequently than of men ; these two 
exceptions have no apparent explanation. Another appears to 
have sexual dreams of a nightmare character in which women 
appear. In another case there were always at first dreams of 
women, but this subject had sometimes had connection with 
prostitutes, and is not absolutely indifferent to women, while 
another, rvhose dreams remain heterosexnal, had in early life 
some attraction to girls. In the cases of distinct bisexuality 
there is no unanimity; 2 dream of their OAvn sex, 2 dream of 
both sexes, 1 usually dreams of the opposite sex, and 1 man, 
while dreaming of both, dislikes tho.se dreams in which women 
figme. In at least 3 ca.scs dreams of a sexual character began 
at the age of 8 or earlier. 

Tilt! iilienoniHiia presented by erotic dreams, alike in normal and 
abnormal ptirsons, are aoinervliat complex, and dreams are by no means 
a sure guide to the dreamer’s real sexual nttitude. The fluctuations of 

1 j57.i;., Arcldv fur Psychiatrie, 1809; Arohiv filr KHmincU- 
anthropologic, 1900. 

2 Hirsehfeld, Die TlomoscsuialitiU, p. 71 et seq. Hir.sohfeld con- 
siders that tlie dreams of the inverted fall into two groups: one in 
wliicli tlu‘ dreamer imagines lie, is embracing a person of the same 
sex, and anotlier in wliicii he imagines tliat he is himself of the 
opposite sex. Tiio latter class of ' dreams, constituting a pseudo- 
heterosexual group, seems to me to be rare, and they may, moreover, 
occur in heterosexual persons. 
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dream imagery may be illustrated by the experiences, of one of my sub- 
jects -who thus indirectly sumraariaes his own experiences : “When he 
was quite a child, he used to be haunted by gross and grotesque dreams 
of naked adult men, which, must have been erotic. At the age of puberty 
he dreamed in two ways, but always about males. One species of vision 
was highly idealistic; a radiant and lovely young man’s face with float- 
ing hair appeared to him on a background of dim shadows. The other 
was obscene, being generally the sight of a groom’s or. carter’s genitals 
in a state of violent erection. He never dreamed erotically or senti- 
mentally about women; hut when the dream was frightful, the terror- 
making personage was invai'iably female. In ordinary dreams, women 
of his family or acquaintance played a trivial part. At the age of 24, 
having determined to conquer his homosexual passions, he married, found 
no diflSoulty in cohabiting with his wife, and begat several children, 
although he took but little passionate delight in the sexual act. He still 
continued to dream exclusively of men, for several years; and the obscene 
visions became more frequent than the idealistic. Gradually, coarse and 
uninteresting erotic dreams of women began to haunt his mind in sleep. 
A curious particular regarding the new type of vision was that he never 
dreamed of whole females, only of their sexual parts, seen in a blur; 
and the seminal emissions which attended the mental pictures left a 
feeling of fatigue and disgust. In course of time, his wife and he agreed 
to live separately so far as sexual relations are concerned. He then 
indulged his passion for males, and wholly lost those rudinentary female 
dreams which had been developed during the period of nuptial cohabita- 
tion.” 

Not only is it possible for the genuine invert to be trained into 
heterosexual erotic dreams, but homosexual dreams may occasionally be 
experienced by persona who are, and always have been, exclusively hetero- 
sexual, I could bring forward much evidence on this point. (Gf. “Auto- 
erotism” in vol. i of these Studies.) Both men and women who have 
always been of pronounced heterosexual tendency, without a trace of 
inversion, are liable to rare homosexual dr earns, not necessarily involving 
orgasm or even definite sexual excitement, and sometimes accompanied 
by a feeling of repugnance. As an example I may present a dream 
(which had no known origin) of an exclusively heterosexual lady aged 
42; she dreamed she was in bed with another woman, unknown to her, 
and lying on her own stomach, while with her right hand stretched out 
she was feeling the other’s sexual parts. She could distinctly perceive 
the clitoris,' vagina, etc.; she felt a sort of disgust with herself for what 
she was doing, but continued until she awoke; she then found herself 
lying on her stomach as in the dream and at first thought she must 
have been touching herself, but realized that this could not have been the 
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case. (Niceforo, who helieves that inversion, may develop out of inastur 
batioiij considers that dreams of masturbation by association of ideas 
may take on an inverted character [Lo Psioopatie Sessuale, pp sg- 
69]; this, however, must ho rare, and will not account for most of' the 
dreams in question.) 

Ntlcko and Colin Scott, some years ago, independently referred to 
eases in which normal persons were liable to homosexual dreams and 
F6 t6 (liovne de Medocinc, Dec., 1898) referred to a man who had a 
horror of women, but appeared only to manifest homosexuality in hia 
dreams. Nileke (ArcMv fiir ICnnihialOMthropologiB, 1907, Heft 1 2) 
calls dreams wliieh represent a reaetion of opposition to the dreamer’s 
ordinary life "contrast dreams.” Hirschfeld, who accepts Naoke’s “con- 
trast dream.s” in relation to homosexuality, considers that they indicate 
a latent bisexuality. We may admit this is so, in the same sense in 
which a complementary color image called up by another color indicates 
the possibility of perceiving tliat color. In most cases, however, it seems 
to mo that homosexual dreams in normal persons may be simply ex- 
plained ns due to the ordinary confusion and transition of dream imagery. 
(See Ellis, The World of Dreams, especially oh. ii.) 

Methods of Sexual BelationsMp . — The exact mode in wliicli 
an inverted instinct finds satisfaction is frequently of impor- 
tance from the medicolegal standpoint from a psychological 
standpoint it is of minor significance, being chiefly of interest 
as showing the degree to which the individual has departed from 
the instinctive feeling.s of his normal fellow-beings. 

Taking 57 inverted men of whom I have definite knowl- 
edge, -T find that 12, restrained by moral or other considerations, 
have never had any physical relationsliip with their own sex. 
In some 22 cases the sexual relationship rarely goes beyond close 
physical contact and fondling, or at most mutual masturbation 
and intercrural intercourse. In 10 or 11 cases fellatio (oral 
excitation) — ^frequently in addition to some form of mutual 
masturbation, and usually, though not always, as the active 
agency — is the form preferred. In 14 cases, actual peiicatio ^ — 

1 See T/ioinot and Weysse, Medicolegal Aspects of Mm-a-l Of- 
fenses, pp. 185, 291, etc. 

a Pc.dioatio (or pmUcatio) is the mos-t generally accepted 
technical term for the aodomitical intromission of the penis into the 
anus. It i.s usually derived from tlic Givek pads (l>oy), hut some 
authorities have derived it from podevo or podeai (anus). The terms 
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usually active, not passive — ^has been exercised. In these cases, 
however, pedicatio is by no means always the habitual or even 
tlie prefei-red method of gratification. It seems to be the pre- 
ferred method in about Y cases. Several who have never ex- 
perienced it, including some who have never practised any form 
of physical relationship', state that they feel no objection to 
pedicatio; some have this feeling in regard to active, others in 
regard to passive, pedicatio. The proportion of inverts who 
practise or have at some time experienced pedicatio thus re- 
vealed (nearly 25 per cent.) is large; in Germany Ilirschfeld 
finds it to be only 8 per cent., and Merzbaeh only 6. I believe, 
however, that a wider induction from a larger number of Eng- 
lish and American cases would yield a proportion much nearer 
to that found in Germany. ^ 

PsEfODOSEXUAL ATTBAOTioiT. — ^It is sometimes supposed 
that in homosexual relationships one person is always active, 
physically and emotionally, the other passive. Between men, 
at all events, this is very frequently not the case, and tlie invert 
cannot tell if he feels like a man or like a woman. Thus, one 
writes : — ■ 

“In bed with my friend I feel as he feels, and he feels as I feel. 
The result is masturbation, and nothing more or desire for more on my 
part. I get it over, too, as soon as possible, in order to come to tbe best 
• — sleeping arms round each other, or talking so.” 

It remains true, however, that there may usually be traced 
what it is possible to call pseudosexual attraction, by which I 
mean a tendency for the invert to be attracted toward persons 

“paiderastia” and “pederast” are sometimes used to indicate tbe same 
act and agent. Tliis nse, however, is undesirable. It is best to con- 
iine the word “paiderastia” to its proper use as the name of the special 
institution of Greek boy love. It may be added that the Greeks them- 
selves had many names (as many as Y4) for paiderastia. See, on 
this subject of nomenclature, Iwan Blocli, 'Der Ursprung der Syphilis, 
vol. ii, pp. 527, 563. 

1 It is the grosser forms of perversion which are first revealed 
in every field. In the first edition of this Study the predominance 
of pedicatio was still greater; it is not practised by any of the subjects 
of the Histories added to the present edition, though several see no ob- 
leetion to it. 
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mlilce himself, so that in his sexual relationships there is a cer- 
tain semblance of sexual opposition. Numa Praetorius coa- 

siders that in homosexuality the attraction of opposites the 

attraetion for soldiers and other primitive rigorous types splays 

a greater part than among normal lovers.^ This pseudosexnal 
attraetion is, however, as Hirschfeld points out,2 and as we gee 
by the Histories here presented, hy no means invariable. ■ 

M. N. writes! “To mo it appears tliat the female element must 
of necessity, exist in the body that desires the male, and that nature 
keeps her law in the spirit, though she breaks it in the. form. The rest 
is all a matter of individual temperament and environment. The female 
nature of the invert, hampered though it is by its disguise of flesh, is 
still able to exert an extraordinary influence, and calls insistently upon 
the male. This influence seems called into action moat violently in the 
presence of males possessed of strong sexual magnetism of their own. 
Such mo a are generally more or less oonsoious of the influence, and the 
result is either a vague appreciation, which will make the male wondei* 
why he gets on so well with the invert, or else the influence will be 
realisiocl to be something inoongruous and unnatural, and will he resented 
noeordingly. Sometimes, indeed, the reciprocated feeling ( ciroumstanoe 
and opportunity permitting) will prove strong enough to induce sexual 
relations. Reason will then generally overpower instinct, and the feeling, 
aroused unaware, will probably be changed into repulsion. Further, the 
influenoo reacts in the same way on wo .en, who, particularly if they are 
strongly sexual, experience involuntary sensations of dislike or antagon- 
ism on association with inverts. There is, liowevor, one terrible reality 
for the invert to face, no matter how much he may -wish to avoid it and 
seek to deceive himself. There exists for him an almost absolute lack 
of any genuine satisfaction either in the way of thp affections or desires. 
His whole life is passed in vainly seeking and desiring the male, the 
antithesis of his nature, and in consorting with inverts he must perforce 
be content with the male in form oidy, the shadow without the substance. 
Indeed, one invert necc.ssarily regards another as being of the same 
undesired female sex as himself, and for this reason it will he found that, 
while friendships between inverts frequently exist ( and these are charac- 
teristieallj' feminine, unstable, and liable to betrayal), love-attachments 
are leas common, and when they occur must naturally he based upon 
considerable self-di’ception. Venal gratifications are always, of course, 
as possible as they are unsatisfactory, and hero perhaps some of the 

J Jnlkrhiwh, fur ncxncllc '/imaolwnstiifan, vol. viii, 1900, p. 712, 

S Ilh'schfoid, Dio llomoxoimialUiit, p. 27(1 ot seq. 
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peculiarities of taste accompanying inversion may admit of elucidation, 
in considering the peculiar predilection shown by inverts for youths of 
inferior social position) for the wearers of uniforms, and for extrema 
physical development and virility not necessarily accompanied by intel- 
lectuality, regard must he had to the probable conduct of women placed 
in a position of complete irresponsibility combined with absolute freedom 
of action and every opportunity for promiaeuity. It seems to me that 
the importance of recognizing the underlying female element in inversion 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon.” 

"The majority” [of inverts], writes "Z,” "differ in. no detail of 
their outward appearance, their physique, or their dress from normal 
men. They are athletic, masculine in habit, frank in manner, passing 
through society year after year without arousing a suspicion of their 
inner temperament; were it not so, society would long ago have had its 
eyes opened to the amount of pei’verted sexuality it harbors.” These 
lines were written, not in opposition to the more subtle distinctions 
pointed out above, bxit in refutation of the vulgar error which confuses 
the typical invert with the painted and petticoated creatures who appear 
in police-courts from time to time, and whose portraits are presented by 
Lombroso, Legludio, etc. On another occasion the same writer remarked, 
while expressing general agreement with the idea of a pseudosexual 
attraction: "The liaison is by no means always sought and begun by the 
person who is abnormally constituted. I mean that I can cite oases of 
decided males who have made up to inverts, and have found their happi- 
ness in the reciprocated passion. One pronounced male of this sort, again, 
once said to me, ‘men are so much more affectionate than women.’ 
[Precisely the same words were used by one of my subjects.] Also, the 
liaison springs up now and then quite accidentally through juxtaposition, 
when it is dilRcult to say whether either at the outset had an inverted 
tendeney of any marked quality. In these eases the sexual relation seems 
to come on as a heightening of comradely affection, and is found to be 
pleasurable — sometimes, I tbink, discovered to be safe as well os satis- 
fying. On the other hand, so far as I know, it is extremely rare to 
observe a permanent liaison between two pronounced inverts. 

, The tendency to pseudosexual attraction in the homosexual would 
thus seem to involve a preference for normal persons. How far this is 
the ease it seems difficult to state positively. Usually, one may say, an 
invert falls in love (exactly as in the ease of a normal person) without 
any intellectual calculation as to the temperamental ability to return 
the affection which the object of his love may possess. Naturally, how- 
ever, there cannot be any adequate return of the affection in the absence 
of an actual or latent homosexual disposition. On this point an Ameri- 
can correspondent (H. C.), with a wide knowledge of inversion in many 
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lands, writes: "^One of your correspondents declares that inverts long for 
sexual relations with normal men rather than with one another, if tyg 
be true, I have never once found it exemplified in all my wide experience 
of inverts; and I have .submitted his assertion to more than 50. These 
have replied invariably that unless a man is himself homosexual, nearly 
all the pleasure of fellatio is absent. The fact is, the majority of inverts 
flock together not from exigency, but from choice. The mere sexual act 
is, if anything, far less the sole object between inverts than it is between 
normal men and women. Why should the invert sigh for intercouxaa 
with normal men, whore mutual confidences and sympathies and love 
would he out of the question? Personally, I decline to commit fellatio 
with a man who is given bo women; the thought of it is repugnant to 
me. And this is the attitude with every invert I have questioned. The 
nearest approach to confirmation of your correspondent’s theory has been 
when an extremely feminine invert here and there has admitted the wish 
that a certain normal man were inverted. Indeed, the temperamental 
gamut of inversion is itself broad enough to embrace the most widely 
divergent ideals. As my furthest-reaching demands attain fruition in 
the gentle and pretty boy, so his own robuster affinity resides in me. 
If inverts were actually women, then indeed the normal male would be 
their ideal. But inverts are nob women. Inverts are males capable of 
passionate friendship, and their ideal is the male who will give them 
passionate friendship in return.” 

In at least 34, probably many more, of my male cases there 
is a marked contrast, and in a still larger number a less-marked 
contrast, between the subject and the individuals he is attracted 
to ; either he is of somewhat feminine and sensitive nature, and 
admires more simple and virile natures, or he is fairly vigorous 
and admires boys who are often of lower social class. Inverted 
women also are attracted to more clinging feminine persons.^ 
A sexual attraction for boys is, no doubt, as Moll points out, 
ill at form of inversion which comes nearest to normal sexuality, 
for the subject of it usually apiiroaclies nearer to the average 
man. in physical and mental disposition. The reason of this 
is obvious: boys resemble women, and therefore it requires a 
less profound organic twist to become sexually attracted to 
them. Anyone who has watched private theatricals in hoys’ 

1 “Mon,” remarks Q., “tend to fall in love with hoys or youths, 
boys or youths with grown men, feminine natures with virile natures 
and vice versH, and difi’event races with each other.” 
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schools will have oh served how easy it is for hoys to persoRate 
women successfully, and it is well known that until the middle 
of the seventeenth century women^s parts on the stage were 
always taken hy hoys, whether or not with injury to their own 
or other people’s morals. ^ It is also worthy of note that in 
Greece, where homosexuality flourished so extensively, and ap- 
parently with so little accompaniment of neurotic degeneration, 
it was often held that only hoys under 18 should he loved; so 
that the love of boys merged into love of women. About 18 
of my cases are most strongly attracted to youths, — ^preferably 
of about the age of 18 to 30, — and they are, for the most part, 
among the more normal and healthy of the cases. A preference 
for older men, or else a considerable degree of indifference to age 
alone, is more common, and perhaps indicates a deeper degree of 
perversion. 

Putting aside the age of the object desired, it must be said 
that there is a distinctly general, though not universal, tendency 
for sexual inverts to approach, the feminine type, either in psy- 
chic disposition or physical constitution, or both.2 I cannot say 
how far this is explained hy the irritable nervous system and deli- 
cate health which are so often associated with inversion, though 
this is certainly an important factor. Although the invert him- 
self may stoutly affirm his masculinity, and although this femi- 
ninity may not be very obvious, its wide prevalence may be 

1 Stubbes, in his Anaiomy of Abuses, affirmed that “players and 
play-haunters in their secret conclaves play the Sodomites," and re- 
fers to some recent examples of men who had been desperately enam- 
oured of player-boys thus clad in women’s apparel, so far aa to solicit 
them by words, hy letters, even actually to abuse them. Later on, in 
1633, Prynne, in his BAsino-Uastiso (part 1, p. 208 ef seq.) , strongly 
condemned “this putting on of woman’s array" by actors on the same 
ground, and adds that he has heard credibly reported of a scholar 
of Balliol College that he was violently enamoured of a boy-player. 
In Japan, again where, as in China, woman’s parts on the stage are talcen 
by men (not always youths), the homosexuality of these players be- 
came, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, so notorious 
that they constituted a class requiring special regulation as Joro, or 
prostitutes. 

2 This was remarked by even the earliest modern writers , on 
homosexuality, like Illissli. See Hirsehfeld, “Vom Wesen der Liebe," 
Jalvrhuoh fUr sewuelle ZvAsohenstufen, vol. viii, 1906, p. 124 et seq. 
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asserted 'with considerable assurance, and by no means only 
among tbe small minority of inverts wlio take an exclusively 
passive r61e, though in tliese it is usually most marked. In this 
I am confirmed by Q., who writes : “In all, or certainly almost 
all, the cases of congenital male inverts (excluding psychosexual 
hermaiohrodites) that I know there has been a remarkable sen- 
sitiveness and delicacy of sentiment, sympathy, and an intnitive 
habit of mind, such as we generally associate with the feminine 
sex, even though the body might be quite masculine in its form 
and habit."i When, however, a distinguished invert said to 
Moll: “We ai’e all women; that we do not deny,^’ he put 
tlie matter in too extreme a form. The feminine traits of the 
homosexual are not usually of a conspicuous character. “I be- 
lieve that inverts of plainly feminine nature are rare exceptions,” 
wrote Macke and that statement may be accepted even by 
those who emphasize the prevalence of feminine traits among 
inverts. 

In inverted women some degree of masculinity or boyish- 
ness is equally prevalent, and it is not usually found in the 
women to whom they arc attracted. Even in inversion the need 
for a certain sexual opposition — ^the longing for something 
which the lover himself does not possess — still prevails. It 
expresses itself sometimes in an atti'action between persons of 
different race and color. I am told that in American prisons for 
women Lesbian relationships are specially frequent between 
white and black women.® A similar affinity is found among the 

1 Similarly Numa Praetoriiis asserts [Jalvi'buch fur seatuelle 
Ziinsohemtufen, vol, viii, p. 732) that even the most virile homosexual 
men exMhit feminine traits, and adds that we could scarcely expect 
it to he otheiwise when we find how constantly homosexual women 
show masculine traits. 

siSlacke, “Die Diagnose der Homosexualitilt,” Tf eurologisdhm 
Gentralhlatt, April 10, 1908. 

3 So also among American boarding-school girls. Thus Margaret 
Oti.s {Journal of Ahnorm-al Psyohology, June, 1913) has described 
the attraction which negro girls exert on white girls at school. The 
correspondence of these lovers, and. sometimes their method of eex 
gratiflention, may occasionally be of an even coarsely passionate 
nature. 
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Arabs, says Eoclier; and if an Arab woman has a Lesbian 
friend the latter is usually European. In Cochin China, too, 
according to Lorion, while the Chinese are chiefly active peder- 
asts,, the Annamites are chiefly passive. 

It must, however, be remembered that, in normal love, 
homogamy, the attraction of the like, prevails over heterogamy, 
the attraction of the unlike, which is chiefly confined to those 
featiares which belong to the sphere of the secondary sexual 
characters;! the same appears to be true in inversion, and the 
homosexual are probably, on the whole, more attracted by the 
traits which they seem to themselves to possess than by those 
which are foreign to themselves. ^ 

Physical Abnormalities. — ^The circumstances under 
which many of my cases were investigated often made informa- 
tion. under this head diflleult to obtain, or to verify. In at least 
4 cases the penis is very large, while in at least 3 it is 
small and undeveloped, with small and flabby testes. It seems 
probable that variations in these two directions are both com- 
mon, but it is doubtful whether they possess as much signifi- 
cance as the tendency to infantilism of the sexual organs in 
inverted, women seems to possess. Hirschfeld considers that tho 
genital organs of inverts resemble those of normal people. He 
finds, however, that phimosis is rather common. ^ 

More significant, perhaps, than specifically genital pecul- 
iarities are the deviations found in the general conformation 

1 See “Sexual Selection in Man,” vol. iv of these Studies. 

2 Hirschfeld {Die HomoseaMaUtdt, p, 283) found that 66 per 
cent, of inverts are attracted to qualities unlike their own, and 45 
per cent, to qualities resembling their own, without regard to whether 
these qualities belonged to the secondary sexual sphere. It may be 
added that as regards the age of the persons they are attracted to, 
Hirschfeld (p. 281) admits two main groups, each including about 
45 per cent, of the homosexual; ephehophils, attracted to youths be- 
tween 14 and 21, and androphils, attracted to adults in the prime of 
life. This division, as may be seen from the histories included in 
the present volume, seems to hold good of British and America# 
inverts, 

8 Hirschfeld, Hie HomosefflitaWaf, eh. V. 

19 
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of tlie body.i In at least 3 eases there are well-deTeloped 
breasts, in 1 the breasts swelling and becoming red. 2 j 
tliere are “menstruah" phenomena, physical and psychic, recur- 
ring every four weeks. In several cases the hips are broad and 
tlie anns rounded, while some are skillful in throwing a ball. One 
was born with a doable squint. At least 3 were 7 months’ chil- 
dren. In tire previons chapter I have referred to the tendency to 
hypertrichosis and occasionally oligotrichosis among inverted 
women; among the men it is the latter condition which seems 
more common, and in several cases the bodies are hairless, or 
with hut scanty hair. A few are left-handed, though not per- 
haps an abnormal proportion.^ The sexual characters of the 
handwriting are in some eases clearly inverted, the men writing 
a feminine hand and the women a masculine hand.^ A high 
feminine voice is sometimes found.'’ 

A marked characteristic of many inverts, though one not 
easy of precise definition, is their youthfnlness of appearance, 
amd frequently child-like faces, equally in both sexes. This has 

1 KraiYt-Kbing tolls of an inverted physician (a man of masouline 
(levolopment and tastes) wlio had had sexual relations with GOO more 
or less inverted men. He observed no tendency to sexual malformation 
among them, but very frequently an apjiroxiniation to a feminine form 
of body, as well as insvvliiuient hair, delicate complexion, and high 
voice. Well-developed breasts were not rare, and some 10 per cent, 
showed a tiisto for feminine occupations. 

2 A similar condition of gynecomasty has been observed in con- 
nection with inversion by Moll, Laurent, Wey, etc. Olano (“La 
Seereeion Mamaria on los Invertidos Sexnales,” ArolUvos de Grimi- 
nologia,, May, 1902, p. 30S) further observed a certain amount of 
mannnary secretion in an inverted man, 20 years of age, in Lima, 

S HirschfeUl finds 7 per cent, invert.s left-handed, and G per cent, 
partly so. Flicss attaches special importance to left-handedness in 
inversion, believing that in left-handed men feminine secondary sexual 
oharaetevs are marked, and in left-liandecl women masculine sexual 
oharacter (Dor Ahlauf des Lebaui, 1900). I am not prepared to deny 
this statement, but more evidence is needed. 

4 This point has been discussed by Hirsobfeld, Die SomosexwUtdt, 
pp. 150-8. 

i> Bloch ( The Sea>ual Life of Our Time, p. 500) attaches im- 
portance to this peculiarity, hut it must he remembered that a high- 
pitched voice ocour.s freqiiently in undoubtedly heterosexual men In 
Whom it seems often associated with high intellectual ability (Have- 
lock lillis, A Study of British Genius, p. 200). 
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often been remarked^i and is pronounced among many of my 
subjects. 

The frequent inability of male inverts to whistle was first 
pointed out by UlriehSj and Hirschfeld has found it in 23 per 
cent. Many of my cases confess to this inability, while some 
of the women inverts can whistle admirably. Although this 
inability of male inverts is only found among a minority, I am 
quite satisfied that it is well marked among a considerable 
minority. One of my correspondents, M. N., writes to me: 
“With regard to the general inability of inverts to whistle (I 
am not able to do so myself), their fondness for green (my 
favorite color), their feminine caligraphy, skill at female occm 
pations, etc., these all seem to me but indications of the one 
principle. To go still farther and include trivial things, few 
inverts even smoke in the same manner and with the same 
enjoyment as a man; they have seldom the male facility at 
games, cannot throw at a mark with precision, or even spit I” 

Nearly all these peculiarities indicate a minor degree of 
nervous disturbance and lead to modification, as my correspond- 
ent points out, in a feminine direction. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that they by no means necessarily imply inversion. 
Shelley, for instance, was unable to whistle, though he never 
gave an indication of inversion ; but he was a person of somewhat 
abnormal and feminine organization, and he illustrates the tend- 
ency of these apparently very insignificant functional anomalies 
to be correlated with other and more important psychic anom- 
alies. 

The greater part of these various anatomical peculiarities 
and functional anomalies point, more or less clearly, to the preva- 
lence among inverts of a tendency to infantilism, combined with 
feminism in men and masculinism in women. ^ This tendency is 

1 See, e.g., Hirschfeld, Die Eomoseaeualitat, p. 151. 

2 On the general signs of these conditions, see, e.g., H. Meige, 
“L’lnfamtilisme, Le Heminisnie et les Hermaphrodites Antiques,” 
L’Anthropologie. 1895; also Hastings G-ilford, “Infantilism,” Dmcet, 
February 28 and March 7, 1914 
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denied by Hirschfeld, but it is often well indicated among the 
subjects -whose histories I have been able to present, and is in- 
deed suggested by Hirschfeld’s own elaborate results; so that 
it can scarcely be passed OYer. I regard it as highly significant 
and it is in harmony with all that we are learning to Icnow 
regarding the important part ijlayed by the internal secretions 
alike in inversion and the general bodily modifications in an 
infantile, feminine, and masculine direction. 

If we are justified in believing that there is a tendency for 
inverted persons to be somewhat arrested in development, ap- 
proaching the child type, we may connect this fact -with the 
sexual precocity sometimes marked in inverts, for precocity is 
commonly accompanied by rapid arrest of development. 

A correspondent, who is liimseH inverted, furnialies' the following 
notes of eases ho is well acquainted with; I quote them here, as- they 
illustrate the airomalies ooniiaonly found:— - 

1. A., male, eldest child of typically neurotia family. Three chil- 
dren in all: 2 male and 1 female. The other 2 are somewhat eoeentrio, 
nnsQcial, and sexually frigid, 1 in a marked degree. The curious 
point about this case is that A., the only one of the family possessed 
of mental ahility and social qualifications, should be inverted. Parents’ 
marriage was very 111-asaortod and inliarnionious, the father being of 
great stature and the mother abnormally small and of highly nervous 
temperament, both of feeble health. Ancestry unfortunate, especially on 
mother’s side. 

2. B., male, invert, younger of 2 sons, no other children, has ex- 
tremely feminine disposition and appearance, of considerable personal 
attraction, and has great musieal talent. Penis very small and marked 
ibrcast-development. 

3. C., male, invert, younger of 2 sons, no other children, Interval 
of six years between fir.st and second son. Parents’ marriage one of great 
affection, but degenerate ancestry on mother’s side. Cancer and scrofula 
in family. 

4. D., male, invert, second child of 0; remainder girls. Of humble 
social position. Considerable depravity evinced by all the rnembers of 
this family, with the exception of D., who alone proved steady, honest, 
and industrious. 

6. E., nialo, invert, second son of family of 3, the youngest child 
being a girl, stillborn. Of extreme neurotic temperament fostered by 
upbringing. Effominate in build and disposition; musically gifted. 
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6. F., male, invert, second child of family of 5. Eldest child a girl, 
died in youth. After E. a boy Q., a girl H., and another girl stillborn. 
Parents badly matched; mother of considerable mental and physical 
strength ; father last representative of moribund stock, the result of inter- 
nianiage. Children all resembling father in appearance and mother in 
disposition. Drink-tendency in both boys, to which E.’s death at the age 
of 30 was mainly due. G-. committed suicide some years later. The girl 
H. married into a family with worse ancestry than her own. Has two 
children ; — 

7. I. and J., hoy and girl, both inverted as far as I am able to 
judge. The boy was born with some deformity of the feet and ankles j 
is of effeminate tastes and appearance. Boy resembles mother, and girl, 
who is of great physical development, resembles father. 

The same correspondent adds : — 

"I have noticed little abnormal with regard to the genital formation 
of inverts. There are, however, frequent abnormalities of proportion in 
their figures, the hands and feet being noticeably smaller and more 
shapely, the waist more marked, the body softer and less muscular. 
Almost invariably there is either cranial malformation or the head ap- 
proaches the feminine in type and shape. ' ’ 

Aetistio and othee Aptitudes. — All avocations are repre- 
sented among inverts. Among the subjects here dealt with are 
found, at one end of the scale, numerous manual workers, and 
at the other end an equal number, sometimes of aristocratic 
family, who exercise no profession at all. There are 12 physi- 
cians, 9 men of letters, at least 7 are engaged in commercial 
life, 6 are artists, architects, or composers, 4 are or have been 
actors. These figures cannot give any clue to the relative extent 
of inversion in various occupations, but they indicate that no 
class of occupation furnishes a safeguard against inversion. 

There are, however, certain avocations to which inverts 
seem especially called.’^ One of the chief of these is literature. 
The apparent predominance of physicians is easily explicable. 
The frequency vpith which literature is represented is probably 
more genuine. Here, indeed, inverts seem to find the highest 
degree of success and reputation. At least half a dozen of my 

iMerzbaoli has dealt with the tendency of inverts to adopt 
special professions; “ Homosexualitat nnd Beiuf, Jalirbuch fur 
sexuelle Zivisohenstufen, vol. i\, IQOZ. - , 
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siibjeets are successful men of letters, and I could easily add 
others by going outside the group of Histories included in tbig 
study. They especially cultivate those regions of helles-lettres 
which lie on the borderland between prose and ver.se. Thongli 
they do not usually attain much eminence in poetry, they are 
often very accomplished writers of verse. They may be at- 
tracted to hi.story, but rarely attempt tasks of great magni- 
tude, involving much patient labor, though to this rule there 
are exceptions. Pure .science seems to have relatively little 
attraction for the homosexual.^ 

An examination of my Histories reveals the interesting 
fact that 45 of the subjects, or in the proportion of 56 per cent., 
possess artistic aptitudes of varying degree. Galton found, 
from the investigation of nearly 1000 persoirs, that the average 
showing artistic tastes in England was only about 30 per cent. 
It must also be said that my figures are probably below the 
truth, as no special point was made of investigating the matter, 
and also that in some ca-ses the artistic ability is of high order. 

It is HUggestod tliat Adler’s theory of Mindonucrtiglccit — aeeording 
to which wo ruiiet strenuously against onr congenital organic defects and 
fortify them into virtues — may l)o ai)iilind to tlio invert’s acquirement 
of arti.stic ahilitios (G, Ilosenstoin, “Dio Theorion dor Organmindorwer- 
tigkeit und die Bisc.xualitat, ’ ’ JaUrhuch fur Psyokoanalytisclie For- 
scMngen, vol. ii, 1910, p. 398). This theory is in some cases of valuable 

Moll’s oxperieneo in Germany also reveals the prevalence of 
inversion among literary men, tliough, of all occupations, he found 
the lughest proportion among actors. .Tilger has referrod to the fre- 
quency of liomoscxuality nnioiig barbers. I have been told that among 
London hair(lrcs.sors liomoscxuality is so prevalent that thoro is even 
a special attitude whicdi the client may adopt in the cirair to make 
kiimvn that lie is an invert. Dr. ICiernan informs mo tliat in Ghioago, 
also, inversion is specially prevalent among barbers, and lie adds that 
he is acquainted with two eases among women-barbers, a relatively 
largo proportion. It is not difficult to uiulerstancl tills, bearing in 
mind the close physical association between the barber and Ms client. 
"W. G. was a barber’s assistant,’’ writes one of my subjects, “and 
I took an immense fancy to him at first sight. He used to lather 
me, and the tomdi of liis fingers was a delight. Later on he shaved 
mo and I always looked forward to going to the barber’s. If he were 
not able to attend to me I felt an incredible sinking of heart. The 
whole day seemed dull and useless. I used to make a mark in my 
pocket-diary every time he shavod me.” 
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application, but it seems doubtful to me wlvether it is very profitable in. 
the present connection. The artistic aptitudes of inverts may better he 
regarded as part of their organic tendencies than as a reaction against 
those tendencies. In this connection I may quote the remarks of an 
American correspondent, himself homosexual : “Regarding the conneotior, 
between inversion and artistic capacity, so far as I can see, the tempera- 
ment of every invert seems to strive to find artistic exi3ression — crudely 
or otherwise. Inverts, as a rule, seek the paths of life that lie in pleasant 
places; their resistance to opposing obstacles is elastic, their work is 
never strenuous (if they can help it), and their accomplishments hardly 
ever of practical use. This is all true of the born artist, as well. Both 
inverts and artists are inordinately fond of praise; both yearn for a 
life where admiration is the reward for little energy. In a word, they 
seem to be ‘born tired,’ begotten by parents who were tired, too.” 

Hirsehfeld (Die Eomoseoyaalitat, p. 66) gives a list of pictures and 
sculptures which specially appeal to the homosexual. Prominent among 
them are representations of St. Sebastian, Gainsborough’s Blue Boy, 
Vandyok’s youthful men, the Hermes of Praxiteles, Michelangelo’s Slave, 
Eodin’s and Meunier’s working-men types. 

As regards music, my cases reveal the aptitude which has been 
remarked by others as peculiarly common among inverts. It has been, 
extravagantly said that all musicians are inverts; it is certain that 
various famous musicians, among the dead and the living, have been 
homosexual. Ingegnieros speaks of a “genito-musical syneesthesia,” 
analogous to oolor-hoaring, in this eonneotion. Oalesia states (Arohivio 
di PsioMatria, 1900, p. 209) that 60 per cent, inverts are musicians. 
Hirsehfeld (Die Homosomalitat, ji. 500) regards this estimate as exces- 
sive, but he liimsolf elsowliore states (p. 175) that 98 per cent, of male 
inverts are greatly attracted to music, the women being decidedly leas 
attracted. Oppenbeim (in a paper summarized in the ’Neurologiaohe 
CewtraWlatt for June 1, 1910, and the Alienist mid Neurologist for Nov., 
1010) well remarks that the musical disposition is marked by a great 
emotional instability, and this instability is a disposition to nervousness. 
It is thus that neurasthenia is so common among musicians. The 
musician has not been rendered nervous by tbs music, but he owes his 
nervousness ( as also, it may be added, his disposition to homosexuality) 
to the same disposition to which he owes his musical aptitude. Moreover, 
the musician is frequently one-sided in his gifts, and the possession of a 
single hypertrophied aptitude is itself closely related to the neuropatliic 
and psychopathic diathesis. 

The tendency to dramatic aptitude — ^fonnd among a large 
proportion of my subjects tvlio hare never been professional 
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actors— has attracted the attention of previous investigators ia 
this fLeld.i Thus, Moll refers to the frequency of artistic and 
especially dramatic, talent among inverts, and remarks that 
the cause is doubtful. After pointing out tliat the lie ’which 
they have to he perpetually living renders inverts al’ways actors 
he goes on to say : — 

Apart from this, it seems to mo that tiie capacity and the inelina- 
tion to eoneeivo situations and to vepresont them in a masterly manner 
corresponds to an. ahnormal predisposition of the nervous system, just 
as does sexual inversion; so that both phenomena are due to the same 
source. 

I am in agreement "with this statement; the congenitally in- 
verted may, I believe, be looked upon as a class of individuals 
exhibiting nervons characters ■which, to some extent, approxi- 
mate them to persons of artistic genius. The dramatic and 
artistic aptitudes of inverts are, therefore, partly due to the cir- 
cumstances of the invert’s life, -which render him necessarily an 
actor, — and in some few cases lead him into a love of deception 
comparahle with that of a hysterical woman, — and partly, it is 
probable, to a congenital nervons predisposition allied to the pre- 
disposition to dramatic aptitude. 

One of my eorre.spondentB has long been interested, in the frequency 
of inversion among actors and actresses. He knew an inverted actor who 
told him he adopted the profc.ssion because it would enable him to 
indulge his proclivity; but, on the whole, lie regards this tendency as 
due to “hitherto iinconsidorod imaginative flexibilities and curiosities in 
the individual. The actor, em liypothesi, is one who works himself by 
sympathy (intellectual and emotional) into states of psyohologioal being 
that are not his own. He learns to compreliend — ^nay, to live himself 

1 See, e.g., “Vom Weibmann auf der Bflhne,” Jahrhuoh filr 
semtelle Zwisohmatufen, vol. iii, 1001, p. 313. It is curious to find a 
medicolegal record of this connection long before inversion was recog- 
nized. In June, 18.33 (see A.nnual Register under this date), a man 
died who had lived as a kept woman under the name of Eliza Ed 
wards. I-Ie was very eiTeminate in appearance, with beautiful hair, 
in ringlets two feet long, and a cracked voice; he played female parts 
in the theater, “in the first line of tragedy,” and “appeared as a 
most lady-like woman.” The coroner’s jury “strongly recommended 
to the proper authorities that some means may bo adopted in the 
disposal of the body which will mark the ignominy of the crime.” 
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into — ^relations whici were originally alien to his nature. The capacity 
for doing this — ^what makes a born actor — implies a faculty for extend- 
ing his artistically acquired experience into life. In the process of his 
tradCj therefore, he becomes at all points sensitive to human emotions, 
and, sexuality being the most intellectually undetermined of the appetites 
after hunger, the actor might discover in Mmself a sort of sexual indiffer- 
ence, out of which a sexual aberration could easily arise. A man devoid 
of this imaginative flexibility could not be a successful actor. The man 
who possesses it would he exposed to divagations of the sexual instinct 
under esthetieal or merely wanton influences, Something of the same 
kind is applicable to musicians and artists, in whom sexual inversion 
prevails beyond the average. They are conditioned by their esthetieal 
faculty, and encouraged by the circumstances of their life to feel and 
express the whole gamut of emotional experience. Thus they get an 
environment which (unless they are sharply otherwise differentiated) 
leads easily to experiments in passion. All this Joins on to what you 
call the ‘variational diathesis^ of men of genius. But I should seek the 
explanation of the phenomenon less in the original sexual constitution 
than in the exercise of sympathetic, assimilative emotional qualities, 
powerfully stimulated and acted on by the conditions of the individual’s 
life. The artist, the singer, the actor, the painter, are more exposed to 
the influences out of which sexual differentiation in an abnormal direc- 
tion may arise. Some persons are certainly made abnormal by nature, 
others, of this sympathetic artistic temperament, may heoora'e so through, 
their sympathies plus their conditions of life.” It is possible there may 
be some clement of truth in this view, which my correspondent regarded 
as purely hypothetical. 

In. this connection I may, perhaps, mention a moral quality 
which is very often associated with dramatic aptitude, and also 
with minor degrees of nervous degeneration, and that is vanity 
and the love of applause. While among a considerable section 
of inverts it is not more marked than among the non-inverted, 
if not, indeed, less marked, among another section it is found 
in an exaggerated degree. In at least one of my cases vanity and 
delight in admiration, both as regards personal qualities and 
artistic productions, rea.eh an almost morbid extent. And the 
quotations from letters written by various others of my subjects 
show a curious complacency in the description of their personal 
physical characters, markedly absent in other cases. It is sug- 
gested by Alexander Schmid, bn the basis of Adler’s views, that 
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this vanity, which sometimes in the inverted artist becomes aa 
exalted pride, as of a guardian, of sacred mysteries, may be re- 
garded as an effort to secure a compensation for the conscious- 
ness of femmine defect.^ 

The extreme type of this preoccupation with personal beauty is 
represented by the iiiatory of himself sent by a young Italian of good 
family to Zola in the hope — itself a sign of vanity — that the distinguished 
novelist would make it the subject of one of his works, The history is 
reproduced in tlic Archives tV Anthropologic Criminelle (1804) and in 
L’H onioseoualite et les Types Tlomoseaniels (1010) by “Dr. Laupta” 
(G. Saint-Paul). I quote the following passage: “At the age of 18 
I was, with few differences, whnt I am now (at 23). I am rather below 
the medium height (1.05 metres), well proportioned, slender, but not 
lean. My torso is superb; a sculptor could find nothing against it, and 
would not find it very different from that of Antinotls. My back is very 
arched, perhaps too much so; and my hips are very developed; my pelvis 
is broad, like a woman’s; my knees slightly approximate; my feet are 
small; my hands superb; the fingers curved back and with glistening 
nailis, rosy and polished, out squarely like those of ancient statues. My 
neck is long and round, the nape charmingly adorned with downy hairs. 
My bead is charming, and at 18 was more so. The oval of it is perfect 
and strikes ail by its infantine form. At 23 I am to be taken for 17 
at moat. My complexion is white and rosy, deepening at the faintest 
emotion. The forehead is not beautiful; it recedes slightly and is hollow 
at the temples, but, fortunately, it is half-covered by long hair, of a 
dark blonde, wliicU curls naturally. The head is perfect in. form, because 
of tlie curly hair, hut on examination there is an enormous protuberance 
at the occiput. My eyes are oval, of a gray blue, with dark chestnut 
eyelashes and thick, arcliod eyebrows. My eyes are very liquid, but 
with dark circle.s, and bistered; and they are sid)jeot to slight temporary 
inflammation. My moutli is fairly large, with tliick red lips, the lower 
pendent; tliey tell me I liave tlic Austrian mouth. My teeth are daz- 
zling, though three are decayed and stopped; fortunately, they cannot be 
seen. My ears are small and with very colored lobes. My chin is 
very fat, and at 18 it was sniootli and velvety as a woman’s; at present 
there is a slight beard, always shaved. Two beauty spots, black and 
velvety, on my left cheek, contrast with my blue eyes. My nose is thin 
and straight, with delicate nostrils anti a slight, almost insensible 
curve. My voice is gentle, and people always regret that I have not 
learned to sing.” This description is noteworthy ns a detailed portrait 

1 A. Sohniid, “Zur Iloinosexualitllt, Zcntranialt iiir Psycho- 
analyse, vol. i, 101.3, p. 237. 
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of a sexual invert of a certain type; the whole history is interesting and 
instruotive. 

Certain peculiarities in taste as regards eostniae have 
rightly or wrongly been attributed to inverts, — apart from the 
tendency of a certain group to adopt feminine habits, — and may 
here be mentioned. Tardieu many years ago refei-red to the 
taste for keeping the neck uncovered. This peculiarity may 
occasionally be observed among inverts, especially the more 
artistic among them. The cause does not appear to be precisely 
vanity so much as that physical consciousness which is so curi- 
ously marked in inverts, and induces the more feminine among 
them to cultivate feminine grace of form, and the more mas- 
culine to emphasize the masculine atliletic habit. 

It has also been remarked that inverts exhibit a preference 
for green garments. In Eome dnwdi were for this reason called 
galianati. Chevalier remarks that some years ago a band of 
pederasts at Paris wore green cravats as a badge. This decided 
preference for green is well marked in several of my eases of both 
sexes, and in some at least the preference certainly arose spon- 
taneously. Green (as Jastrow and others have shown) is very 
rarely the favorite color of adults of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
though some inquirers have found it to be more commonly a 
preferred color among children, especially girls, and it is more 
often preferred by women than by men.i The favorite color 
among normal women, and indeed very often among normal men, 
though here not so often as blue, is red, and it is notable that of 
recent years there has been a fashion for a red tie to be adopted 
by inverts as their badge. This is especially marked among the 
“fairies” (as a fellator is there termed) in New York. “It is 
red,” writes an American correspondent, himself inverted, “that 
has become almost a synonym for sexual inversion, not only in 
the minds of inverts themselves, but in the popular mind. To 

1 See for a suinina,ry of various statistics in several countries, 
Havelock Ellis, Ma/ii and Woman, Stb. ed., 1914, p. 174; also -iS., “The 
Psycliology of Red,” Popidar Soience Monthly, August and September, 

1900. 
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weaT a red necktie on the sti-eet is to invite remarks from nevrs- 
boys and others — remarks that have the practices of inverts for 
tiieir theme. A. friend told me once that when a group of street- 
boys caught sight of the red necktie he was wearing they sucked 
their Angers in imitation of fellatio. Male prostitutes who walk 
tlie streets of Philadelphia and New York almost invariably wear 
red neckties. It is the badge of all their tribe. The rooms of 
many of my inverted friends have red as the prevailing color in 
decorations. Among my classmates, at the medical school, few 
ever had the courage to wear a red tie; those who did never 
repeated the experiment.” 

kloRAL Attitude op the Invert. — There is some interest 
in tracing the invert’s own attitude toward his anomaly, and 
his estimate of its morality. As my cases are not patients seek- 
ing to he cured of their perversion, tlits attitude cannot be taken 
for granted. I have noted the moral attitude in 67 cases. In 8 
the subjects loatlie themselves, and have fought in vain against 
their perversion, which they often regard as a sin. Nine or ten 
are doubtful, and have little to say in jnstiheation of their con- 
dition, which, they regard as perhaps morbid, a “moral disease.” 
One, while thinking it right to gratify his natnral instincts, 
admits that they may he vices. The remainder, a large majority 
(including all the women) are, on the other hand, emphatic in 
their assertion that their moral position is precisely the same 
as that of tlie normally constituted individual, on the lowest 
ground a matter of taste, and at least two state that a homo- 
sexual relationship should be regarded as sacramental, a holy 
matrimony ; two or three even regard inverted love as nobler than 
ordinary sexual love; several add the proviso that there should 
he consent and understanding on both sides, and no attempt at 
seduction. The chief regret of 2 or 3 is the double life they are 
obliged to lead. 

When inverts have clearly faced and realized their own 
nature it is not so much, it seems, their conscience that worries 
them, or even the fear of the police, as the attitude of tlie world. 
An American correspondent ivrites: “It is the fear of public 
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opinion that hangs above them like the sword of Damocles. This 
fear is the heritage of all of ns. It is not the fear of conscience 
and is not engendered by a feeling of wrongdoing. Eather, 
it is a silent submission to prejudices that meet us on every 
side. The true normal attitude of the sexual invert (and I 
have known hundreds) with regard to his particular passion 
is not essentially different from that of the normal man. with 
regard to his.” 

Ibis noteworthy that even when the condition is regarded 
as morbid, and even when a life of chastity has, on this account, 
been deliberately chosen, it is very rare to find an invert express- 
ing any wish to change his sexual ideals. The male invert can- 
not find, and has no desire to find, any sexuaT charm in a woman, 
for he finds all possible charms united in a man. And a woman 
invert writes : “I cannot conceive a sadder fate than to be a 
woman— an average woman reduced to i the necessity of loving 
a man!” 

It will be seen that my conclusions under this head are in 
strilcing contrast to those of 'Westphal, who believed that every 
invert regarded himself as morbid, and probably show a much 
higher proportion of self -approving inverts than any previous 
series.^ This is largely due to the fact that the cases were not 
obtained from the eoiisulting-roora,, and that they represent in 
some degree the intellectual aristocracy of inversion, including 
individuals who, often not without severe struggles, have found 
consolation in the example of the Greeks, or elsewhere, and have 
succeeded in attaining a modus vivendi with the moral world, 
as they have come to conceive it. 

1 The proportion is not so large, however, as Hirsclifeld (Die 
ffomosemualiiat, -p. ,314) now finds in Germany, where inverts are 
better informed on the subject of this anomaly, for here 96 per cent, 
regard their feelings as natural. 
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THE THEORY OF SEXUAL INVERSION. 

What is Sexual Inversion? — Causes of Diverging Views The 

Theory of Suggestion Unworkable — Importance of the Congenital Ele- 
ment in Inversioii— The Freudian Theory — Embryonic Hermaphroditiam 
as a Key to Inversion — Inversion as a Variation or “Sport” — Comparison 
with Color-blindness, Color-hearing, and Similar Abnormalities — What is 
an Abnormality ? — ^Not Neeessarily a Disease — ^Relation of Inversion to 
Degeneration — ^Exciting Causes of Inversion — ^Not Operative in the 
Absence of Predisposition. 

The analysis of these cases leads directly up to a question 
of the first importance: Y^hat is sexual inversion? Is it, as 
many ivonld have ns believe, an abominably acquired vice, to be 
stamped out by tire prison? or is it, as a few assert, a beneficial 
vai’iety of human emotion which should he tolerated or even 
fostered? Is it a diseased condition which qualifies its subject 
for tlie lunatic asylum ? or is it a natural monstrosity, a human 
“sport/' the manifestations of which must be regulated when 
they become antisocial ? There is probably an element of truth 
in more than one of those views. Yery widely divergent views of 
sexual inversion are largely justified by the position and atti- 
tude of the investigator. It is natural that the police-official 
should find that his cases are largely mere examples of disgust- 
ing vice and crime. It is natural that the asylum supeiiutend- 
ent should find that we are chiefly dealing with a fom of in- 
sanity. It is equally natural that the sexual invert himself 
should find that he and his inverted friends are not so very unlike 
ordinary persons. We have to recognize the influence of pro- 
fessional aird personal bias and the influence of environment. 

There have been two main streams of tendency in the views 
regarding sexual inversion: one seeking to enlarge the sphere 
of the acquired (represented by Binet, — ^who, however, recog- 
nized predisposition, — Schrenck-Notzimg, and recently the 
( 802 ) 
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FreudiaiiB), tlie other seeking to enlarge the sphere of the con- 
genital (represented by Kraift-Ebing, Moll, Eere, and today by 
the majority of authorities) . There is, as usually happens, truth 
ia both these views. But, inasmuch as those who represent the 
acquired view often deny any congenital element, we are called 
upon to discuss the question. The view that sexual inversion 
is entirely explained by the influence of early association, or of 
"suggestion,” is an attractive one and at first sight it seems 
to be supported by what we Imow of erotic fetichisin, by which 
a woman’s hair, or foot, or even clothing, becomes the focus of a 
man’s sexual aspirations. But it must be remembered that what 
we see in erotic fetichism is merely tlie exaggeration of a normal 
impulse; every lover is to some extent excited by his mistress’s 
hair, or foot, or clothing. Even here, therefore, tlrere is really 
what may fairly be regarded as a congenital element; and, more- 
over, there is reason to believe that the erotic fetiehist nsually 
displays the further eougenital element of hereditaiy neurosis. 
Therefore, the analogy with erotic fetichism does not bring much 
help to those who argue that inversion is purely acquired. It 
must also he pointed out that the argument for acquired or sug- 
gested inversion logically involves the assertion that normal sex- 
uality is also acquired or suggested. If a man becomes attracted 
to his owu sex simply because the fact or the image of such 
attraction is brought before him, then we are bound to believe 
that a man becomes attracted to the opposite sex only because 
the fact or the image of such attraction is brought before Mm. 
Such a theory is unworkable. In nearly every country of the 
world men associate with men, and women with women; if as- 
sociation and suggestion were the only influential causes, then 
inversion, instead of being the exception, ought to be the nile 
tliroughout the human species, if not, indeed, throughout the 
whole zoological series. We should, moreover, have to admit that 
the most fundamental human instinct is so constituted as to be 
equally well adapted for sterility as for that propagation of the 
race which, as a matter of fact, we find dominant throughout the 
whole of life. We must, therefore, put aside entirely the notion 
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1:hat the direction of the sexual impulse is merely a suggested 
phenomenon; such a notion is entirely opposed to observation 
and experience^ and will with difficulty fit into a rational bio- 
logical scheme. 

The Freudians — alike of the orthodox and the heterodox 
schools — have sometimes contributed, unintentionally or not to 
revive the now antiquated conception of homosexuality as an 
acquired phenomenon, and, that by insisting that its mechanism 
is a purely psychic though unconscious process which may be 
readjusted to the normal order by psychoanalytic methods. 
Freud first put forth a comprehensive statement of his view of 
homosexuality in the original and pregnant little book, Drei 
Abhandlimgen zur Sexualtheorie (1905), and has elsewhere 
frequently touched on the subject, as have many other psycho- 
analysts, including Alfred Adler and Stekel, who no longer be- 
long to the orthodox Freudian school. When inverts are psycho- 
analytically studied, Freud believes, it is found that in early 
childhood they go through a phase of intense but brief fixation 
on a woman, usually the mother, or perhaps sister. Then, an 
internal censure inhibiting this incestuous impulse, they over- 
come it by identifying themselves with women and taking refuge 
in Narcissism, the self becoming tlie sexual object. Finally 
they look for youthful males resembling themselves, whom they 
love as their mothers loved them. Their pursuit of men is thus 
determined by their flight from women. This view has been 
set fortli not only by Itfinud but by Saclger, Stekel, and many 
others.! Freud himself, however, is careful to state that this 
process only represents one type of stunted sexual activity, and 
that the problem of inversion is complex and diversified. 

This view may he said to assume a bisexual constitution as normal, 
and homosexuality arises by the suppression, owing to some accident, 
of the hetoro-SHxual component, and tlie path through an autocrotio 
process of Narcis,si.siii to homosexuality. On this general Ifreuclian eon- 

1 See passim, JahrWoh filr Psyohoanalytisahe Porsohungen, Zen- 
tralhlait fiir I’syohoaniilyso, and Interiuiiionale Zeitsohrift fiir AerntUchg 
Psychoanalyse; also Sadgor, “Zur Aetiologie der Kontrilren Sexual- 
ernpAndung,” Medixmisoho JClinHc, 1009, No. 2. 
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ception of homosexuality numerous variations have been baaed, and 
separate features specially emphasized, by individual psychoanalysts. 
Thus Sadger considers that, beneath the male individual loved by the 
invert, a female is concealed, and that this fact may be revealed by 
psychoanalysis which removes the upper layer of the psychic palimpsests 
he believes that this disposition of the invert is favored by a frequent 
mixture of male and female traits in his near relatives; originally, 
“it is not man whom the homosexual man loves and desires but man and 
woman together in one form”; the heterosexual element is later sup- 
pressed, and then pure inversion is left. Further, developing Freud’s 
view of the importance of anal eroticism (Freud, Samml/ung Kleiner 
Schriften gur NeufosenleUre, vol. ii), Sadger thinks that it is even the 
rule for a passive invert to have experienced anal eroticism in childhood 
and been frequently subjected to enemas, -which have led to the desire 
for the anal intromission of the penis. {MeiUsinisohe KUnik, 1909, 
No. 2.) Jekels pushes this doctrine further and declares that all inverts 
are really passive; the invert is, in his love, he states, both subject and 
object; ho identifies himself with his mother and sees in the object of 
his love Ilia own youthful person. And what, Jekels asks, is the aim of 
this mental arrangement? It can scarcely by other, he replies, than in 
the part of the mother to stimulate the anal region of the object which 
has now become himself, and to procui-e the same pleasure wliioli in 
childhood he experienced when his mother satisfied his anal erotioiam. 
Jekels regards this view as the continuation and conoretization of 
Freud’s Interpretation; and the main point in homosexuality, even when 
apparently passive, hecoines the craving for anal-erotic satisfaction (L. 
Jekels, “Blnige Bemerkungen zur Trieblehre,” Internationale Zeitsohrift 
fiir Acrztlwhe Psychoanalyse, Sept., 1913), Most psychoanalysts are 
cautious in denying a constitutional or congenital basis to inversion, 
though they leave it in the background. Ferenozi, in an interesting 
attempt to classify the homosexual (Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Aemtliohe Psychoanalyse, March, 1914), remarks; “Psychoanalytic in- 
vestigation slio-ws that rmder the name of homosexuality the most vari- 
ous psychic states are thrown together, on the one hand true constitu- 
tional anomalies (inversion, or subject homoeroticism), on tlie other 
hand psychoneurotic obsessional conditions (object homoeroticism, or 
obsessional homoeroticisra ) . The individual of the first kind essentially 
feels himself a -woman who wishes to be loved by a man, while the other 
represents a neurotic flight from, women rather than sympathy to men.” 
The constitutional basis is very definitely accepted by Rudolf Ortvay 
who points out (Internoitionale Zeitschrift fiir Aerztliohe Psycho- 
analyse, Jan., 1914) that the biological doctrine of reoessives a,nd domi- 
nants in heredity helps to make clear the emergence or suppression of 

£w 
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homosexuality on a bisexual disposition. “Infantile eyents,” he adds 
“which, according to Hreud, decide the sexual relations of adults can 
only exert their operation on the foundation of an organic predisposi- 
tion, infantile impressions being determined by hereditary predisposi- 
tion.” Isador Coriat, on the other hand, while recognizing two forms 
of inversion, incomplete and complete, boldly asserts that it is never 
congenital and never transmitted through heredity; it is always 
“originated through a definite unconscious mechanism” (Coriat, “Homo- 
sexuality,” Neio York Medical Journal, March 22, 1913). Adler’s view 
of homosexuality, as of other allied conditions, differs from that of 
most psyolioanalysts hy insisting on the presence of an original organic 
defect which the subject seeks to fortify into a point of strength; he 
aeoepts two chief components of inversion: a vagueness as to sexual 
differences and a process of self-assurance in the form of rebellion and 
defiance, and even the feminism of the invert may become a method of 
gaining power (A. Adler, Ueber den Neuroscti Gharakter, 1912, p. 21). 

The mecliauism of tlie genesis of homosexuality put forward 
by Freud need not be dismissed offhand. Fi’end hag often mani- 
fested the insight of genius, and he refrains from molding his 
conceptions in those inflexible shapes which have sometimes been 
adopted by the more dogmatic psychoanalysts who have followed 
him. Nor need we be unduly shocked hy the “.incestuous” air 
of the “QSdipus Complex, as it is commonly called, which 
figures as a component of the process. The word "incest,” 
tliough it has been used by Freud Hmself, seems scarcely a 
proper word to apply to the vague and elementary feelings of 
children, especially when those feelings scarcely pass beyond a 
stage of non-loealized and therefore really presexual feelings (in. 
the ordinary use of the term “sexual”) which may be regarded 
as natural and normal. The Freudian conception is misrepre- 
sented and prejudiced by the .statement that it involves “incest.”^ 

1 For an exposition of this by an able English representative of 
Freudian doctrines, see Ernest Jones, “The QSdipus Complex As An 
Explanation of Hamlet’s Mystery,” Amenoan, Journal of Psyoholqgy, 
January, 1910. 

2 The love of relations may bo tinctured by all degrees of sexual 
love, some of wliich are bo faint and vague tliat they cannot be con- 
sidered unnatural or abnormal; it is misleading to term them in- 
castuouB. The Russian novelist, ArtzibasehefT, in Ins Sanine described a 
brother’s affection for his sister as thus iouched, with a perception 
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"Wlien a child loves its mother with an entire love, that love 
necessarily involves the germs which in later life become sepa- 
rated and developed into sexual love, but it is inaccurate to term 
this love of the child ^hncestuous.” It is quite easily conceivable 
that the psychic mechanism of the establishment of homosex- 
uality has in some cases corresponded to the course described by 
Iheud. It may also be admitted that, as psychoanalysts claim, 
the pronounced horror femmce occasionally found in male in- 
verts may plausibly be regarded as the reversal of an early and 
disappointed feminine attraction. But it is impossible to- re- 
gard tliis mechanism as invariable or even frequent. It is quite 
true, and I have found ample evidence of the fact, that inverts 
are often very closely attached to their mothers, even to a greater 
degree, indeed, than is the rule among normal children, and 
often like to be in constant association with their mothers. But 
this attraction is quite misunderstood if it is regarded as a 
peculiarly sexual attraction. Indeed, the whole point of the 
attraction is that the inverted hoy vaguely feels his own feminine 
disposition and so shuns the unco-ngenial amusements and 
society of his own sex for the sympathy and community of 
tastes which he finds concentrated in his mother. So fax from 
such association being evidence of sexual attraction it might 
more reasonably be regarded as evidence of its absence; just 
as the association of hoys among themselves, and of girls among 
themselves, even in coeducational schools, is proof of the prev- 
alence of heterosexual rather than of homosexual feeling. Con- 
firmation of this point of view may be found in the fact — over- 
looked and sometimes even denied by psychoanalysts — ^that fre- 
quently, even in early childhood and simultaneously with this 
community of feeling -with Ms mother, the homosexual boy is 
already experiencing the predominant fascination of the male. 
He feels it long before the age at which Narcissism is apt to occur, 

of her sexual charm (I refer to the French translation), and the book 
has consequently been much abused as “incestuous,” though the atti- 
tude described is very pale and conventional compared to the romantic 
passion sung in Shelley’s Loon, wnd Gythna, or the tragic exaltation 
of the same passion in Ford’s great play, "’Tia Pity She’s a WhoreP 
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or at -wliich self-consciousness has become sufficiently deyoioped 
to allow the internal censure on unpermitted emotions to oper- 
atcj ox any flight from them to take place, Moreoyer, while 
most authorities liaye rarely been able to find any clear evidence 
of the sexual attraction of male inverts in childhood to mother 
or sisterji an attraction of this kind to father or brother seems 
less difficult to find, and if found it is incompatible with the 
typical rreudian process. In my own observation, among the 
Histories liei-c recorded, there are at least two clear examples 
of such an attraction in childhood. It must further be said that 
any theory of the etiology of homosexuality which leaves out of 
account the hereditary factor in inversion cannot be admitted. 
The evidence for the frequency of homosexuality among the 
near relatives of the inverted is now indisputable. I have 
traced it in a considerable proportion of eases, and in many of 
these the evidence is unquestionable and altogether independent 
of the statement of the subject himself, whose opinion may be 
held to be possibly biased or unreliable.^ This hereditary fac- 
tor seems indeed to be called for by the Freudian theory itself, 
On that theory we need to know how it is that the subject passes 
through psychic phases, and reaches an emotional disposition, so 
unlike tliat of normal persons. The existence of a definite 
hereditary tendency in a homosexual direction removes that 
difficulty. Freud himself recognizes this and clearly asserts 
congenital psychosexnal constitution, which must involve pre- 
disposition. On a general survey, therefore, it would appear 
that, on the psychic side, we may accept the reality of uncon- 
scious dynamic processes which in particular cases may he of the 
Freudian or similar type. But while the . study of such 
mechanisms may illuminate the psychology of homosexuality, 

1 Tims Nmua Praetoriua, a sagacious observer with a very wide 
and thorough knowledge of homosexuality, finds himself quite unable 
to accept the “QSdipns Complex” explanation of inversion {Jali/rhuoh 
fill' scxiielle fHnnsohenstufen, July, 1914, p. 302). 

2 It cannot be maintained that the frequency of inversion among 
the near relatives of inverts is a chance coincidence, for it mxist be 
remembered that few estimates of the prevalence of inversion yield a 
higher proportion than 3 per cent. 
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fhey leave untouched the fundariiental organic factors now ac- 
cepted by most authorities. ^ 

The rational way of regarding the normal sexual instinct is 
as an inborn organic impulse, reaching Ml development about 
the time of puberty.^ During the period of development sug- 
gestion and association may come in to play a part in defining 
the object of the emotion ; the soil is now ready, but the variety 
of seeds likely to thrive in it is limited. That there is a greater 
indefiiiiteness in the aim of the sexual impulse at this period 
we may well believe. This is shown not only hy occasional ten- 
tative signs of sexual emotion directed toward the same sex in 
childhood, bnt by the frequently ideal and unlocalized character 
of the normal passion even at puberty. Bnt the channel of sex- 
ual emotion is not thereby turned into an abnormal path. 
Whenever this happens we are bound to believe — and we have 
many grounds for believing — that we are dealing with an 
organism which from the beginning is abnormal. The same 
seed of suggestion is sown in various soils • in the many it dies 

1 See also a disouasion of the Freudian view by Hirsclifeld, wlic 
conoludea (Die Eomoseasualitilt, p. 344.) that we can only accept the 
Freudian mechanism as rare,, and in all cases subordinate to organic 
predisposition. 

2 It has been denied by some (Meyuei't, Nilcke, etc. ) that there is 
any sexual iiisti-not at all. I may as well, therefore, explain in what 
sense I use the word. ( See also “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse” in 
vol. iii of these Studies.) I mean an inherited aptitude' the performance 
of which normally demands for its full satisfaction the presence of , a 
person of the opposite sex. It might be asserted that there is no such 
thing as an instinet for food, that it' is ’all imitation, etc. In a sense 
this is true, hut the automatic basis remains. A chicken from an incu- 
bator needs no hen to teach it to eat.. It seems to discover eating and 
drinking, as it were, hy chance, at first eating awkardly and eating 
everything, until it learns what will best satisfy its organic mechanism. 
There is no instinct for food, it may be, hut there is an instinct which 
is only satisfied hy food. It is the same with the “sexual instinct.” 
The tentative and omnivorous habits of the newly hatched chicken may 
bo compared to the uncertainty of the sexnal instinct at puberty, while 
the sexual pervert is like a chicken that should carry on into adult age 
an appetite for worsted and paper.. It , may be added here that the 
question of the hereditary nature of, the sexual instinct, has been exhaust- 
ively discussed and decisively affirmed hy Moll in, his Entersuchungen 
iXber die Lihido Sexualis, _ IWS. Moll.. attaches importance to the in- 
heritance of the normal aptitudes for sexual reaction in an abnormally 
weak degree as a factor in the development of sexual perversions. 
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DTit j in the tew it fiourish.es. The cause can only he a diflereace 
in the soil. 

If, then, we must postulate a congenital abnormality h 
order to account satisfactorily for at least a large proportion of 
sexual inverts, wherein does that abnormality consist? Ulrichs 
explained the matter by saying that in sexual inverts a male 
body coexists with a female soul: anima muliehris in corpora 
virile inclusa. Even writers of scientific eminence, like Magnaa 
and G-ley, have adopted this phrase in a modified form, con- 
sidering that in inversion a female brain is combined with a 
male body or male glands. This is, however, not an explanation. 
It merely crystallizes into an epigram the superficial impression 
of tlie matter.! 

We can probably grasp the nature of the abnormality better 
if we reflect on the development of the sexes and on the latent 
organic bisexuality in each sex. At an early stage of develop- 
ment the sexes are indistinguishable, and throughout life the 
traces of this early community of sex remain. The hen fowl 
retains in a rudimentary form the spurs which are so large and 
formidable in her lord, and sometimes she develops a capacity to 
crow, or puts on male plumage. Among mammals the male pos- 
sesses useless nipples, which occasionally even develop into 
breasts, and the female possesses a clitoris, which is merely a 
rudimentary penis, and may also develop. The sexually inverted 
person does not usually possess any gross exaggeration of these 
signs of community with the opposite sex. But, as we have seen, 
there are a considerable number of more subtle approximations 
to the opposite sex in inverted persons, both on the physical and 
the psychic side. Putting the matter in a purely speculative 
shape, it may he said tliat at conception the organism is pro- 
vided with about 50 per cent, of male germs and about 50 per 

1 This view was revived in a modiflofl form by NRoke {Zeitsolvrift 
fur die gesamie 'Neurologic uml Psyohiatrio, vol. xv. Heft S, 1913), who 
supposed that there may he an anatomical “liomosexual center” in the 
brain ; %.o., a feminine libido-center in the inverted man, and a masculina 
lihido-oentcr in the inverted woman. He expressed a hope that in the 
future the brains of inverted persons would be more carefully 
investigated. 
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cent, of female germs, and that, as deyelopment proceeds, either 
the male or the female germs assume the uj)per hand, until in 
•die maturely developed individual only a few aborted germs of 
the opposite sex are left. In. the homosexual, ho'^^^ever, and in 
the bisexual, we may imagine that the process has not proceeded 
normally, on account of some peculiarity in the number or 
character of either the original male genus or female germs, or 
both, the result being that we have a person who is organically 
twisted into a shape tliat is more fitted for the exercise of the 
inverted than of the normal sexual impulse, or else equally 
fitted for both.i 

Tlie conception of the latent bisexuality of all males and females 
cannot fail to be fairly obvious ■(» intelligent observers of the human 
body. It emerges at an early period in the history of philosophic- 
thought, and from the first -was occasionally used for the explanation of 
homosexuality. Plato’s myth, in the B<mquet and the hermaphroditic 
statues of antiquity siio-w how acute minds, ■working ahead of science, 
exercised tlieraselves with these problems. ( .For a fully illustrated study 
of the ancient conception of hermaphroditism in sculpture see L, S. A. M. 
von Riimer, "Uebar die Androgynische Idee des Lebens,” Jahrluoh fur 
semelle ZiAn.so1ienstufen, vol. v, 1903, pp. 711-939.) Parmenides, follow- 
ing Alcmaeon, the philosophic physician who discovered that the brain 
is the central organ of intellect, remarks Gomperz {Greek Thinkers, 
Eng. tr., vol. i, p. 183), used the idea of variation in the proportion of 
male and female generative elements to account for idiosyncrasies of 
sexual character. After an immense interval Hossli, the inverted S-w'iss 
man -milliner, in his Eros (1838) put forth the Greek vie^w anew. 
Schopenhauer, again from the philosophical side, recognized the bi- 
sexuality of the human individual (see Juliusburger, Allgemeine Zeit- 
schrift filr Psychiatric, 1912, p. 630), and Ulrichs, from 1862 onward, 
adopted a similar doctrine, on a Platonic basis, to explain the “Uranian” 
constitution. After this the idea began to be more precisely developed 
from the scientific side, though not at first with reference to homosex- 
uality, and more especially by the great pioneers of the doctrine of 
Evolution. Darwin emphasized the significance of the facts on this point, 
as later Weismann, while Haeekel, who was one of the earliest Darwin- 
ians, has in recent years clearly recognized the bearing on the interpre- 

1 1 do not present this view as more than a picture which helps 
us to realize the actual phenomena which we witness in homosexuality, 
although I may add that so able a teratologist as Dr. J. W. BallantyW 
considers that “it seems a very possible theory.” 
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tation of Immosexuality of the fact that the ancestors of the vertebrates 
•were hermaphroditas, as vertebrates themselves still are in their em 
bryonio disposition (Haeckel, in Jahrhuoh fiir sexxielle ZvAsohenstufen 
April, 1013, i)p. 2C2-:i, 287). Tliis vieiv had, however, been set forth 
at an earlier date by individual pliysicians, notably in America, ),j. 
Kiermui {American Lancet, 1884, and Medical, Standard, November and 
December, 1888), and Lydstoii {Philadelphia Medical and Surgioal Be- 
porter, September, ISSO, and Addresses and Essays, 1892). 

In iSnO, in his L’lmersion SexvAlle, Clicvalier, a pupil of Lacas- 
sagne — -^vlio had already applied the tenn “hennaphrodisme moral” to 
this anomaly — explained eongeuital homosexuality hy the idea of latent 
bisexuality. Dr. G. de Letamendi, Doan of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Madrid, in a paper read before the International Medical Congress at 
Roma in 18£)4, sot forth a principle of panhermaphroditism — a her- 
niaphroditio bipolarity — ^whieh involved the existence of latent female 
germs in the male, latent male germs in the female, whieh latent germs 
may strive for, and sometimes obtain, the mastery. In February, 1898, 
the first version of tlm present chapter, sotting fortli the conception of 
inversion as a p.sychic and somatic development on the basis of a latent 
bisexuality, was publisbcd in the Oeiitralblatt fiir Eernmlieilhunde mi 
Psyohiatric, Kurclla (it.. May, 1800) adofitod a somewhat similar view, 
even arguing that the invert ts n transitional form between the complete 
man or woman and the henuajihrodita. In Germany a patient of Krafft- 
Kblng had -worked out tlie same idea, connecting inversion with fetal 
bisexuality (eighth edition Psychopathia Scxualis, p. 227). Krafft- 
Ebing himself at first simply asserted that, whether congenital or 
auduirod, there ininst he BalusUmg; inversion is a "degenerate plie- 
iiomenon,” a functional sign of degeneration (Krafl’t-Ehing, “Zur ErldH- 
riiiig der coiltrilron Sexualempfindiuig,” Jahrhvch fiir Psyohiatrie, 1894), 
In the later editions of Psychopathia Scxiialis, however (1896 and 
onward and notably in JaJirlinch fiir seanioUe Zwisohenatufen, vol. iii, 
1901 ) , he went farther, adopting the explanation on the lines of original 
bisexuality (English translation of tenth edition, pp. 330-7). In much 
the same language as I liavc used lie, argued that there has been a 
struggle in the centers, liomosoxunlity resulting when the center antag- 
onistic to that repre.sented hy the sexual gland conquers, and psyolw- 
sexinil liennapliroditisin resulting when both centers are too weak to 
obtain victory, in either ease such disturbance not being a psychic de- 
generation or disease, but simply an anomaly comparable to a malfor- 
mation and quite consonant with psyeliic health. This is the view now 
ivicldy accepted hy iiivfistigator.s of sexual inversion. (Much material 
bearing on the history of this conception has been brought together by 
llirsoiifeld, in Die, fhmoseisualiidt, eh. xix, and previously in “Vom 
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Wesea der Liebe,” Jdhrbuoh fur semelle Ztpisehenstufen, vol. viiij 1906, 
pp. 111-133.) 

A eimilar or allied -view is now constantly met with in writers of 
seientifio authority who are only incidentally concerned with the study 
of sexual inversion. Thus Halban (“Die Entstelmng des Geschleohts- 
oharaktera/’ Arohiv fur Qynalcoloffie, 1903) regards hermaphroditism, 
which he would extend to the psycliic sphere, as a state in which a 
double sexual impulse determines the course of fetal and later develop- 
ment. Shattoek and Seligmann (“True Hermaphroditism in the Domes- 
tic Fowl, with Remarks on Allopterotism,” Transactions of Pathological 
Booicty of London, vol. Ivii, part i, 1906), pointing out that mere atrophy 
of the ovary cannot account for the appearance in the hen bird of male 
characters which are not retrogressive but progressive, argues that such 
birds are really bisexual or hermaphrodite, either by the single 
“ovary” being really bisexual, as was the ease with a fowl they exam- 
ined, or that the sexual glands are paired, one being male and the other 
female, or else that there is misplaced male tissue in a neighboring vis- 
oua like the adrenal or kidney, the male elements asserting themselves 
when the female elements degenerate. “Hermaphroditism,” they con- 
clude, “far from being a phenomenon altogether abnormal amongst the 
higher vertebrates, sbould be viewed rather as a reversion to the primi- 
tive ancestral phase in which bisexualism was the normal disposition. 

. . . True hermaphroditism in. man being established, the question 
arises whether leaser grades do not oocm.'. . . . Remote evidence of 

bisexuality in the human subject may, perhaps, be afforded by the psychi- 
cal phenomenon of sexual perversion and inversion.” Similarly in a case 
of unilateral secondary male character in an othcrudse female pheasant, 
C. J. Bond has more recently shown (Section of ZoBlogy, Birsningbam 
Meeting of British Medical Association, British Medical Journal, Sept. 
20, 1913) that an ovi-testis was present, with degenerating ovarian tis- 
sue and developing testicular tissue, and such islands of actively grow- 
ing male tissue can frequently be found, he states, in the degenerating 
ovaries of female birds which have put forth male plumage. Sir John 
Bland-Sutton, referring to the fact that the external conformation of 
the body affords no positive certainty as to tbe nature of the internal 
sexual glands, adds [British Medical Journal, Oct. 30, 1909) ; “It is 
a fair presumption that some examples of sexual frigidity and sex 
perversion may ha explained by the possibility that the individuals 
concerned may possess sexual glands opposite in character to those 
indicated by the external configuration of their bodies.” Looking at the 
matter more broadly and fundamentally in its normal aspects, Heapo 
declares [Proceedings of the Oamhridge PhiXosophioal Society, vol. xiv, 
part ii, 1907) that “there is no snob, thing as a pure male or female 
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animal, Irat that all contain a dominant and lecessive sex, except those 
hermaphrodites in -which both sexes are eq-ually represented. 

There seems to me ample evidence for the conclusion that thfere is no 
snoh thing as a pure male or female.” F. H. A, Marshall, again in 
his standard manual. The Physiology of BeptoducHon, (1910, p. 655 
et seq.), is inclined to accept the same view. "If it be true,” he re- 
marks, "that all individuals are potentially bisexual and that changed 
circumstances, leading to a changed metabolism, may, in exceptional cir- 
cumstanees, even in adult life, cause the development of the reoeaam 
characters, it -would seem extremely irrobable that the dominance of ono 
set of sexual characters over the other may he determined in some eases 
at an early stage of development in response to a stimulus -which may- 
be either internal or external.” So also. Berry Hart (“Atypical Male 
and Female Sex-Ensemble,” a paper read before Edinburgh Obstetrical 
Society, British Medical Jourtuil, June 20, 1914, p. 1365) regards the 
normal male or female as embodying a maximum of the potent organa 
of Ids or lier own sax -u'ith a minimum of non-potent organs of the 
other sex, with secondary sex traits congruent. Any increase in the 
minimum gives a diminished maximum and non-congruence of the 
secondary characters. 

Wq thus see that the ancient medicophilosophic conception 
of organic bisexuality put forth by the Greeks as the key to 
the explanation of sexual inversion, after sinking out ot sight 
for two thousand years, was revived early in the nineteenth 
century by two amateur philosophers who were themselves in- 
verted (Hdssli, Ulrielis), a.s well as by a genuine philosopher 
who was not inverted ( Schopenhauer) . Then the conception of 
latent bisexuality, independently of homosexuality, was de- 
veloped from the purely scientific side (by Darwin and evolu- 
tionists generally). ■ In the next stage this conception -was 
adopted by the psychiatric and other scientific authorities on 
homosexuality ( Krafft-Ebing and the majority of other 
students) . Pinally, embryologists, iihysiologi.sts of sex and 
biologists generally, not only accept the conception of bisexuality, 
but admit that it probably helps to account for homosexuality. 
In this way the idea may be said to have passed into current 
thought. We cannot assert that it constitutes an adequate ex- 
planation of homosexuality, but it enables us in some degree to 
understand what for many is a mysterious riddle, and it fur- 
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nishes a useful basis for the classification not only of bomo- 
sexuality, but of tbe otlier mixed or intermediate sexual anom- 
alies in tbe same group. The chief of these intermediate sexual 
anomalies are: (1) physical hermaphroditism in its various 
stages; ( 2 ) gynandromorpbism, or eimuchoidism, in -wbicb men 
possess characters resembling those of males who have been 
early castrated and women possess similarly masculine charac- 
ters; (3) sexoesthetic inversion, or Bonism (Hirschf eld’s trans- 
vestism or cross-dressing), in which, outside the specifically sex- 
ual emotions, men possess the tastes of women and women those 
of men. 

Hirsolifeld lias disousaed these intermediate sexual stages in vari- 
ous works, especially in QesohleclitsiibergoMge (1905), Die Transvestiten 
(1910), and ch. xi of Die Homosexualitiii. Hermapliroditism (the 
reality of which, has only of late been recognized and is still disputed) 
and pseudohermaphroditiami in their physical variations are fully dealt 
with in the great work, richly illustrated, Eermaphroditismua heim 
MensoUen, by '!?. L. von Neugehauer, of Warsaw. Neugebauer published 
an earlier and briefer study of tlie .subject in the Jalvrhuoh fiir secouelle 
ZwiaoheiiStufen, vol. iv, 1902, pp. 1-176, with a bibliography in vol. viii 
(1906) of tbe same Jahrhuch, pp. 685-700. Hirsebfeld emphasizes tbe 
fact that neither hermaphroditism nor eunuchoidism is commonly asso- 
ciated with homosexuality, and that a large proportion of the cases of 
transvestism, as defined by him, are heterosexual. True inversion seems, 
however, to be not infrequently found among pseudohermaplirodites; 
ISTeugebauer records numerous cases; Magnan has 23uhlished a ease in a 
girl brought up as a youth {Gazette mMioal de Paris, March 31, 1911) 
and Lapointe a case in. a man brought up as a girl {Revue de psy- 
chiatric, 1911, p. 219). Such cases may be accounted for by the train- 
ing and associations involved by the early error in recogiritiou of sex, 
and perhaps still more by a really organic predisposition to homosex- 
uality, although the sexual psychic characters are not necessarily bound 
up with the coexistence of corresponding sexual glands. Halhan 
{Archiv fiir Qyndlcologie, 1903) goes so far as to class the homosexual 
as “real pseudohermaplirodites,” exactly comparable to a man with a 
female breast or a woman with a beard, and proposes to term homo- 
sexuality “pseudohermaphroditus maseulinus psyoliicus.” This, how- 
ever, is an unnecessary and scarcely satisfactory confusion. 

To place tbe group of homosexual pbenomena among other 
intermediate groups on tlie organic bisexual basis is a cou- 
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venieiit classification. It can scarcely be regarded as a com- 
plete explanation. It is probable that we may ultimately find 
a more fundamental source of these various phenomena in the 
stimulating and inhibiting play of the internal secretions,! 
Our knowledge of the intimate association between the hormones 
and sexual phenomena is already sufficient to malce such an ex- 
planation intelligible ] the complex interaction of the glandular 
internal secretions and their liability to varying disturbance in 
balance may well suffice to account for the complexity of the 
phenomena. It would harmonize with what we know of the 
occasional delayed manifestations of homosexuality, and would 
not clash with their congenital nature, for we know that a dis- 
ordered state of the thymus, for instance, may be hereditary, and 
it is held that status lymphattcus may be either inborn or 
acquirecl.2 Homial sexual characters seem to depend largely 
upon the due co-ordination of the internal secretions, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that sexual deviations depend upon their 
inco-ordination. If a man is a man, and a woman a woman, 
because (in Blair Bell’s phrase) of the totality of their internal 
secretions, tlie intermediate stages between the man and 
the woman must bo due to redistribution of those internal 
secretions.'* 

Wo know that various internal secretions possess an influ- 
ential sexual efiect. Thus the atrophy of the thymus seems to 
be connected with sexual development at puberty; the thyroid 
reinforces the genital glands; adrenal overdevelopment can pro- 
duce in a female the secondary characteristics of the male, as 
well as cause precocious development of maleness; etc. “An 

1 This cxplanatinn of homosexuality has already been tentatively 
put forth. Thus, Iwiiu Bloch ( Sc(Biial fAfe of Our Time, ch. xix, Appen- 
dix) vaguely suggests n new theory of homosexuality as dependent on 
eheinical influences. Hiraehfcld also believes {Die Romoseoiualitat, 
ch. XX ) that thn study of the internal secretions is the path to the 
deepest foundations of inver,aion. 

2 A. E. Garrod, “Tlio Tliyiiui.<) Gland in its Clinical Aspects,” 
British Mctlioal Journal, Oct. 3, 1914 

3 “Tlie pure foniale and the imro inala are produced by all the 
internal secretions,” Blair Bell, “Tho Internal Secretions,” British Med- 
ical Journal, Nov. 15, 1013. 
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alteration in the metabolism/’ as F. H. A. Marshall suggests, 
“even in comparatively late life, may initiate changes in the 
direction of the opposite sex.” Metabolic chemical processes 
may thus be found to furnish a key to complex and subtle sex- 
ual variations, alike somatic and psychic, although we must still 
regard such processes as arising on an inborn predisposition. 

Whatever its ultunate explanation, sexual inversion may 
thus fairly be considered a “sport,” or variation/ one of tliose 
prganic aberrations which we see throughout living nature, in 
plants and in animals. 

It is not here asserted, as I would carefully point out, that 
an inverted sexual instinct, or organ for such instinct, is de- 
veloped in early embryonic life; such a notion is rightly rejected 
as absurd. What we may reasonably regard as formed at an 
early stage of development is strictly a predisposition; that is 
to say, such, a modification of tlie organism that it becomes more 
adapted than the normal or average organism to experience sex- 
ual attraction to the' same sex. The sexual invert may thus be 
roughly compared to the congenital idiot, to the instinctive 
criminal, to ■ the man of genius, who are all not strictly con- 
cordant with the usual biological variation (because this is of a 
less subtle character), hut who become somewhat more intel- 
ligible to us if we bear in mind their affinity to variations. 
Symonds compared inversion to color-blindness; and such a 
comparison is reasonable. Just as the ordinary color-blind per- 
son is congenitally insensitive to those red-green rays which are 
precisely the most impressive to the normal eye, and gives an 
extended value to the other colors, — ^finding that blood is the 
same color as grass, and a florid complexion bine as the sky, — so 
the invert fails to see emotional values patent to normal persons, 
transferring those values to emotional associations which, for the 
rest of the world, are utterly distinct. Or we may compare in- 
version to such a phenomenon as color-hearing, in which there 
is not so much defect as an abnormality of nervous tracks produc- 
ing new and involuntary combinations. Just as the color- 
hearer instinctively associates colors with sounds, like the young 
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Japanese lady -vrho remarked when listening to siaging “That 
boy's -voice is red!" so the invert has his sexual sensations 
brought into relationship with objects that are normally with- 
out sexual appeal.i inversion, like color-hearing ig found 
more commonly in young subjects, tending to become less 
marked, or to die out, after puberty. Color-hearing, while an 
abnormal phenomenon, it must be added, cannot be called a 
diseased condition, and it is probably much less -frequently asso- 
ciated witli otlier abnormal or degenerative stigmata than is 
inversion; there is often a congenital element, shown by tha 
tendency to hereditary transmission, while the associations are 
developed in very early life, and are too regular to be the simple 
result of suggestion. 2 

All such organic variations are abnormalities. It is im- 
portant that we should have a clear idea as to -what an abnor- 
mality is. Many people imagine^ that -what is abnormal is 
necessarily diseased. That is not the case, unless we give the 
word disease an inconveniently and illegitimately wide exten- 
sion. It is both inconvenient and inexact to speak of color- 
blindness, criminality, and genius as diseases in the same sense 
as we speak of scarlet fever or tuberculosis or general paralysis 
as diseases. Every congenital abnormality is doubtless due to 
a peculiarity in the sperm or oval elements or in their mingling, 
or to some disturbance in their early development. But the 
same may doubtless be said of the normal dissimilarities be- 
hveen brothers and sisters. It is quite true that any of these 
aberrations may be due to antenatal disease, but to call them 

1 After this oliaptor was first published (in tlie Gentralblatt fiir 
NervenhcUkimda, February, 1800), FCvG also compared congenital in- 
version to color-blindness and similar anoinalios (FOrS, “La Descendance 
d’un Invcrti," licvuo CUniralc de Clinique et TMrapeutique, 1896), while 
Eibot referred to tlie analogy Avith oolor-hearing (Psychology of the 
Emotions, part ii, ch. vii), 

2 See, e,g,, Flournoy, Dos Phcnomines de Synopsie, Geneva, 1893; 
and for a brief discussion of the general phenomena of synesthesia, E. 
Pariah, Balluoinations and llhmons (Oontenporary iScienoe Series), 
chapter vii; Bleiiler, article “Secondary Sensations,” in Tuke’s Dic- 
tionary of Pryohnlngioal Medioine/ and Ilaveloolc Ellis, Man and 
Woman, 5th ed., 1915, pp. 181-4, 
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abnormal does not beg that question. If it is thought that any 
authority is needed to support this view, we can. scarcely find 
a weightier than that of Yirchow, who repeatedly insisted on the 
right use of the word “anomaly,” and who taught that, though 
an anomaly may constitute a predisposition to 'disease, the 
study of anomalies — ^patlrology, as he called it, teratology as, we 
may perhaps prefer to call it — ^is not the study of disease, which 
he termed nosology ; the study of the abnormal is perfectly dis- 
tinct from the study of the morbid. Virchow considers that 
the region of the abnormal is the region of pathology, and that 
the study of disease must be regarded distinctly as nosology. 
Whether we adopt tliis terminology, or whether we consider the 
study of the abnormal as part of teratology, is a secondary mat- 
ter, not affecting the right understanding of the term “anomaly” 
and its due differentiation from the term “disease.” 

At tlie Innsbruck meeting of the German Anthropological Society, 
in 1894, Viroliow thus expressed himself; "In. old days an anomaly was 
oallad wd&oT, and in this sense every departure from the norm is for 
me a pathological event. If we have ascertained such a pathological 
event, we are further led to investigate what pathos was the special 
cause of it. . . . This cause may be, for example, an external 

force, or a chemical substance, or a physical agent, pi’oducing in the 
normal condition of the body a change, an anomaly (Trdffos). This can 
become hereditary under some circumstances, and then become the 
foundation for certain small hereditary characters which are propagated 
in a family ; in themselves they belong to pathology, even although they 
produce no injury. For I must remark that pathological does not mean 
harmful; it does not indicate disease; disease in Greek is v6!ros, and it is 
nosology that is concerned with disease. The pathological under some 
ciroumstances can he advantageous” (Correspondems-Matt Deutsoh Qes- 
ellsohaft fur Antliropologie, 1894). Tliese remarks are of interest when 
we are attempting to find the wider bearings of such an anomaly as 
sexual inversion. 

This same distinction has more recently been emphasized by 
Professor Aschoff {’Deutsche medisiinisohe Woohensohrift, February 3, 
1910; cf. British Medical Journal, April 9, 1910, p. 892), as against 
Eibbert and others who would unduly narrow the conception of irddos. 
Aschoff points out that, not merely for the sake of precision and 
uniformity of terminology but of clear thinking, it is desirable that 
we should retain a distinction in regard to which Galen and the ancient 
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physicians were very definite. Tliey used iriOoi as tiie wider tem 
involving aiTection {affectio) in general, not necessarily impairment ol 
vital tissue; wlien. that was involved there was rdcros, disease. We 
have to recognize the distinction even If we reject the terminology, ' 

A word may be said as to the connection between sexaal 
inversion and degeneration. In France especially, since the 
days of Morel, the stigmata of degeneration are much spoken, of, 
Sexual inversion is frequently regarded as one of them; i,e., 
as an episodic syndrome of a hereditary disease, taking its place 
beside other psychic stigmata, such, as kleptomania and pyro- 
mania. Kxaffit-Ebing long so regarded inversion ; it is the view 
of Magnan, one of the earliest investigators of homosexuality 
and it was adopted by Mobius. Strictly spealdng, the invert 
is degenerate; he has fallen away from the genus. So is a color- 
blind person. But Morel’s conception of degenerescence has 
unfortunately been coarsened and vulgarized.^ As it now 
stands, we gain little or no infonnation by being told that a 
person is a “degenerate.” It is only, ns Nacke constantly 
argued, when we find a complexus of well-marked abnormalities 
that we are fairly justified in asserting that we have to deal with 
a condition of degeneration. Inversion is sometimes found in 
such a condition, I have, indeed, already tried to suggest that 
a condition of diffused minor abnormality may be regarded as a 
basis of congenital inversion. In other words, inversion is 
bound up with a modification of the secondary sexual characteis, 
But these anomalies and modifications are not invariable, ^ and 
are not usually of a serious character ; inversion is rare in , the 
profoundly dogeiierate. It is undesirable to call these modiflea- 

1 Magnan has in recent years reaffirmed tliis view (“Inversion 
Sexuelle ct Patliologie Mentale,” Itcime do Psi/cltothdrapie, March, 1914) ; 
'‘The invert is a diseased person, a degenerate.” 

2 It is thi.s fact wliicli has cansed the Italians to he shy of using 
the word “degeneration;” tims, Marro, in his great work, I Gwratteri 
dei Delinquenti, made a notable attempt to analyze the phenomena 
lumped together as degenerate into three groups: atypical, atavistic, 
and morbid. 

8 IlirselifL’ld anti Kurcluird among 200 inverts found pronounced 
stigmata, of degeneration in only 10 pier cent. (Hirschfeld, Die Homo- 
aemalitat, ch. xx.) 
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tions “stigmata of degeneration ” a term wliich, threatens to 
disappear from scientific terminology, to become a mere term of 
literary and journalistic abuse. So much may be said concern- 
ing a conception or a phrase of which far too iQiich has been 
made in popular literature. At the best it remains vague and 
unfitted for scientific use. It is now widely recognized that we 
gain little by describing inversion as a degeneration, hlacke, 
who attached significance to the stigmata of degeneration when 
numerous, was especially active in pointing out that inverts are 
not degenerate, and frequently returned to this point. Lbwen- 
feld, Preud, Hirsehfeld, Bloch, Eohleder all reject the concept 
tion of sexual inversion as a degeneracy. 

Moll is still unable to abandon altogether the position that since 
inversion involves ' a disharmony between psyobio disposition and 
physical conformation we must regard it as morbid, but he recognizes 
(like Kraift-Ebing) that it ia properly viewed as being on the level 
of a deformity, that is, an. abnormality, compa, ruble to physical her- 
maphroditism. (A. Moll, “Sexuelle Zwisohenstnfen,” Zeitsolvrift fur 
aemtUohe Fortlildung, No. 24, 1904.) Nhoke repeatedly emphasized 
the view that inversion is a congenital non-morbid abnormality; thus 
in the last year of his life he wrote {ZeitscTu'ifi filr die Gesamte 
if eurologie uml PsyoMatrie, vol. xv, Heft S, 1013): “We must not 
conceive of homosexuality as a degeneration or a disease, but at most 
as an. abnormality, due to a disturbance of development.” LOwenfeld, 
always a cautious and sagacious clinical observer, agreeing with Nilcke 
and Hirsehfeld, regards inversion as certainly an abnormality, but not 
therefore morbid; it may be associated with disease and degeneration, 
but is usually simply a variation from the norm, not to be regarded 
as morbid or degenerate, and not diminishing the value of the in- 
dividual as a member of society (Lbwenfeld, Ueber die seasuelle Kon- 
stitwtion, 1911, p. 166; also Zeitschrift fur Sewualwissenschaft, Eeb., 
1908, and Seocual-Probleme, April, 1908). Aletrino of Amsterdam 
pushes the view that inversion is a non-morbid abnormality to an 
undue extreme by asserting that “the uranist is a normal variety of 
the species Homo sapiens" (“Uranisme et DfigSnSrescenoe,” Archives 
d’Anihropologie Oriminelle, Ang.-Sept., 1908) ; inversion may be re- 
garded as ( in the correct sense of the word here adopted ) a pathological 
abnormality, but not as an anthropological human variety comparable 
to the Negro or the Mongolian man. (For further opinions in favor 
of inversion as an anomaly, see. Hirsehfeld, Hfe Homos eoiualitat, p. 
388 et seq.) 
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Sexual jnversi03i, therefore, remains a congeiiital anomaly 
to be classed witli other congenital abnormalities which hare 
psychic coucomitants. At the very least such congenital ab- 
normality usually exists as a predisposition to mversion. It is 
probable that many persons go through the ivorld with a con- 
genital predisposition to inversion which always remains latent 
and miroused; in otliei-s the instinct is so strong that it forces 
its oini 3vay in spite of all obstacles; in others, agaia, the pie- 
diapositioii is wcalcer, and a powerful exciting cause plays the 
predominant part. 

We are tims led to the consideration of the causes that 
excite tlie latent predisposition. A great variety of causes has 
been held to excite to sexual inversion. It is only necessary to 
mention those which I have found influential. The first to 
come before us is our school-system, with its segregation, of 
boys and girls apart from each other during the periods of 
puberty and adolescence. Many inverts have not been to school 
at all, and many who have been pass through school-life without 
forming any passionate or sexual relationship ; but there remain 
a largo number who date the development of homosexuality 
from the influences and examples of school-life. The impres- 
sions received at the time are not less potent because they are 
often purely sentimental and ■without any obvious sensual 
admixture. Whetber they are sufficiently potent to generate 
permanent inversion alone may be doubtful, but, if it is true 
that in early life the sexual instincts are less definitely de- 
termined than when adolescence is complete, it is conceivable, 
though unproved, that a very strong impression, acting even on a 
iiormal organism, may cause arrest of sexual development on 
the psychic side. 

Another exciting cause of inversion is seduction. By this 
I mean the initiatiosr of the young boy or girl by some older 
and more experienced pei'son in whom inversion is already de- 
veloped, and who is seeking the gratification of the abnormal 
instinct. This appears to be a not xincommon incident in tiie 
early liistory of sexual inverts. That such seduction— -some* 
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tiiaes an abrupt and inconsidera-te act of mere sexual gratifica- 
tion — could by itself produce a taste for liomosexuality is 
Hgbly improbable; in indiyiduals not already predisposed it is 
far more likely to produce disgust, as it did in the case of the 
youthful Eousseau. “He only can be seduced/^ as Moll puts it, 
“who is capable of being seduced.” No doubt it frequently hap- 
pens in these, as so often in more normal “seductions,” that the 
victim has offered a voluntary or involuntary invitation. 

Another exciting cause of inversion, to which little impor- 
tance is usually attached, but which I find to have some weight, 
is disappointment in normal love. It happens that a man in 
whom the homosexual instinct is yet only latent, or at all events 
held in a state of repression, tries to form a relationship with a 
woman. This relationship may be ardent on one or both sides, 
but — often, doubtless, from the latent homosexuality of the lover 
-—it comes to nothing. Such love-disappointments, in a more 
or less acute form, occur at some time or another to nearly 
everyone. But in these persons the disappointment with one 
woman constitutes motive strong enough to disgust the lover 
witlr the whole sex and to turn his attention toward his own. sex. 
It is evident that the instinct which can thus be turned round 
can scarcely be strong, and it seems probable that in some of 
these cases the episode of normal love simply serves to bring 
home to the invert the fact that he is not made for normal love. 
In other cases, it seems, — especially those that are somewhat 
feeble-minded and unbalanced, — a love-disappointment really 
does poison the normal instinct, and a more or less impotent 
love for women becomes an equally impotent love for men. The 
prevalence of homosexuality among prostitutes may be, to a 
large extent, explained by a similar and better-fmmded dis.gust 
with normal sexuality.^ 

1 Alcohol has sometimes heen considered an important exciting 
cause of homosexuality, and alcoholism is certainly not uncommon in 
the heredity of inverts; according to Hirschfeld {Die HomosecouaUtat, 
p. 386) it is well marked in one of the parents in over 21 per cent, 
of cases. But it prohahly has no more influence as an exciting cause in 
the individual homosexual person than in the individual heterosexual 
person, ifrom the Freudian standpoint, indeed, Abraham believes {Zeit- 
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These three influences, therefore, ---esainple at school 
seduction, disappointment in uonnal love, — all of them drawing 
the subject away from the opposite sex and concentrating him 
on his own sex, are exciting causes of inversion; but they re- 
qirire a favorable organic predisposition to act on, while there 
are a large number of eases in which no exciting cause at all 
can be found, hut in which, from earliest childhood, the subject's 
interest seems to he turned on his own sex, and continues to be 
so turned throughout life. 

At this point I conclude the analysis of the psychology of 
sexual inversion as it presents itself to me. I have sought only 
to bring out the more salient points, neglecting minor points, 
neglecting also those groups of inverts who may be regarded aa 
of secondary importance. The average invert, moving in ordi- 
nary society, is a person of average general health, though very 
frequently with hereditary relationships that are markedly nou- 
rotic. He is usually the subject of a congenital predisposing 
abiiormality, or complexiis of minor abnormalities, making it 
difficult or irapnsaiblo for him to feel sexual attraction to the 
opposite sex, and easy to feel sexual attraction to his ovm sex. 
This abnormality either appears spontaneously from the firstj 
by development or arrest of (Icvolopinent, or it is called into 
activity by some accidental circumstance. 


sohrift fur IToft 8, 11)08) tliat even in normal par- 

sons iilcoliol rotnovH.s tlio inliiliitioii from a latant homossexuality, and 
Jnlinsbnrgar from tin', same stiimliKjinfc [Zcntralhhtt fiir Psyohoamli/se, 
Hoft 10 (Hill 11, 1911!) thinks that the nleoliolie tendency is unconsciously 
arouflod liy tlm homosexual im]mls(.i in order to reaeli its own gratifica- 
tion. ])ut we may accept Nilcko’s coiuduslons {Allgcmcim Zoitsclirift 
fiir Fnychiairie, vdl. Ixviii, 1911, p. 862), that (1) alcohol cannot pro- 
duce hmuosQXuality in persons not predisposed, that (2) it may arouse 
it in those who are predisposed, that (3) the action of alcohol is the 
same on tlie liomosexual ns the heterosexual, and that (4) alcoholism, 
is not common among inverts. 
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The Prefention of Homosexuality— The Influence of tlie Scliool-i 
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Having now completed the psychological analysis of the 
sexual invert, so far as I have been able to study him, it only 
remains to speak briefly of the attitude of society and the law. 
First, however, a few words as to the medical and hygienic 
aspects of inversion. The preliminary question of the preven- 
tion of homosexuality is in too vague a position At present to be 
profitably discussed. So far as the really congenital invert is 
concerned, prevention can have but small influence; but sound 
social hygiene slionld render difficult the acquisition of homO’’ 
sexual peiwersity, or what has been termed psendohomosexuality, 
It is the school which, is naturally the chief theater of immaturf. 
and temporary homosexual manifestations, partly because 
school life largely coincides with the period d,uring which the 
sexual impulse frequently tends to be undifferentiated, and 
partly because in the traditions of large and old schools an 
artificial homosexuality is often deeply rooted. 

Homosexuality in English schools has already been briefly referred 
to ill chapter iii. As a precise and interesting picture of the phe- 
nomena in French schools, I may mention a story hy Albert Nortal, 
Les Adolescents PamomUs. (1913), written immediately after the 
author left college, though not published until more than twenty-five 
years later, and clearly based on personal observation and experience. 
As regards German schools, see, e.g., Moll, Vntersuohmgen fiber die 
Libido Semalis, p. 449 ef seq., and for sexual manifestations, in early 
life generally, the same author’s Sexual Life of flie Ohild; also Hirsoh" 

( 325 ) 
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feld, Jalvrhuch fur seteuolle Zxo'isoMnstufen, vol. v, 1903, p. 47 gf 
and, for references, Hirselifeld, Die Homosexsualitat, p. 40 et aeq 

While iiiucli may be done by physical hygiene and other 
means to prevent the extension of homosexuality in schools 1 it is 
imiwssible, and even undesirable, to repress absolutely the 
emotional manifestations of sex in either boys or girls who have 
reached the age of puberty.2 It must always be remembered that 
profoundly rooted organic impulses cannot be effectually com- 
bated by direct methods. Writing of a period two centuries ago, 
Casanova, in relating his early life as a seminarist trained to 
the priesthood, describes the precautions taken to prevent the 
youths entering each other’s beds, and points out the folly of 
such precaiftions.^ As that master of the human heart remarks, 
such lorohibitions intensify the very evil they are intended to 
prevent by invoking in its aid the impnlse to disobedience natural 
to every child of Adam and Eve, and tlie observation has often 
been repeated by teachers since. We probably have tO' recognize 
that a way to render sucli manifestations wholesome, as well as 
to prepare for the relationships of later life, is the adoption, so 
far as possible, of the method of coeducation of the sexes, — ^not, 
of course, necessarily involving identity of edrreation lor both 
sexes, — since a certain amount of association between the sexes 


1 In this connection I n\ay refer to Moll’s Semml Life of the Child, 
to the writings of Dr, Clement Dukes, physician to Rugby School, who 
fully recognizes tlio risks of scltool-lifc, and to the discussion on sexual 
vice in scliools, startled by an address by the Rev. J. M. Wilson, head- 
master of Clifton College, in the English Jouma-l of Eduoation, 1881-82. 

2 With regard to the importance of the sexual emotions generally 
and their training, see the well-known book by Edwax'd Carpenter, Lov^s 
Coming of Age; Profe.ssor Gxirlitt (“Knabenfreunclscliaften,” Seooual- 
Prohlemo, Oct., 1900) also upholds the intimate friendships of youth, 
which in his own experience have not had even a suspicion of homo- 
jexuality. 

8 Casanova, M6moires, vol. i (edition Gamier), p. 160. See also 
remarks by an experienced master in. one of the largest English public 
sobools, which I have brought forward in vol. i of these Studies, “A.uto- 
erotism,” 3d od., 1910. 

‘i>S(>e, c.f;., rvofflsaov J. R. Angcll, “Some Reflections upon the 
Reaction from' Coeducation,” Popular Science Monthly, Nov., 1902; also 
Moll’s Semml Life of the Child, eh. ix, and for a general discussion of 
coeducation, S. I’oirson, La Goddneation, 1011, 
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helps to preserve the healthiness of the sexual emotional atti- 
tude. Association het-ween the sexes will not, of course, pre- 
vent the development of congenital inversion. In this connec- 
tion it is pointed out by Bethe that it was precisely in Sparta 
and Lesbos, where homosexuality was most ideally cultivated, 
that the sexes, so far as we know, associated more freely than 
in any other Greek State.’- 

The question of the treatment of homosexuality must he ap- 
proached with discrimination, caution, and skepticism. Now- 
adays we can have but little sympathy with those who, at all 
costs, are prepared to “cure” the invert. There is no sound 
method of cure in radical cases. 

At one time the seemingly very radical method of castra- 
tion was advocated and occasionally carried out, as in a case I 
have recorded in a previous chapter (History XXVI). Like 
all methods of treatment, it is sometimes believed to have been 
successful by those who carried it out. Usually, after a short 
period, it is found to be unsuccessful, and in some cases the 
condition, especially the mental condition, is rendered worse. 
It is not difficult to understand why this should be. Sexual 
inversion is not a localized genital condition. It is a diffused 
condition, and firmly imprinted on the whole psychic state. 
There may be reasons for castration, or the slighter operation 
of vasectomy, but, although sexual tension may be thereby di- 
minished, no authority now believes that any such operation 
will affect the actual inversion. Castration of the body in 
adult age cannot be expected to produce castration of the 
mind. Moll, Fere, Nacke, Bloch, Rohlecler, Hirschfeld, are all 
either opposed to castration for inversion, or very doubtful 
as to any beneficial results. 

In a case eonimumeated to me by Dr. Sbufeldt, an invert had 
himself castrated at the age of 26 to diminish sexual desire, make 
himself more like a woman, and to stop growth of beard. “But the 
only apparent physical effect,” he wrote, “was to increase my weight 

I Bethe, “Die Dorisehe KnabenUeho, ” Wieinisohes Museum, fuT 
FMlologie; vol. Ixii, Heft 3, p. 440; of. Edward Carpenter, Intermediate 
Types among Primitive Folic, eh. vi. 
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10 par cent., and render mo a semi-invalid for the rest of my life. 
After two years niy sexuality deereased, l)ut that may have been due 
to satiety or to advancing years. I was also rendered more easily 
irritated over trifles and moro revengeful. Terrible criminal auto- 
suggestions caino into my head, never experienced before. ’ ’ Pdi-d (Hevue 
do OMr%r(fic, March 10, 1!)05) published the ease of an invert of 
English origin who had been caatratod. The inverted impulse remained 
imehangod, as well ns sexual desire and the aptitude for erection; hut 
ncurastlienic! symptoms, which had exiated before, wore aggravated; 
ho felt less capable to resist his impulses, became migratory in his 
habits of life, and addicted to the use of laudanum. In a ease recorded 
by 0. H. Hughes {Alienist and Neurologist, Aug., 191d) the results were 
less unsatisfactory; in tliis ease the dorsal nerve of the penis was first 
excised, without any rc.sult (sec also Alienist and Neurologist, Eeb., 
1904, p. 70, as regards worse thfin useless results of cutting the pudie 
nerve), and a year or so later the testes were removed and the patient 
gained, tranquillity and satisfaction; his homosexual inclinations ap- 
peared to go, and ho began to bIioav iueliuation for asexualized women, 
being specially anxious to meet with a woman whose ovaries had been 
removed an account of inversion. (Reference may also bo made to 
Niicke, ‘ ‘ Dio Erston Kastratioiien aus sozialen Grnndon anf ouropaisehen 
Eodeu, " Nourolngistthos Contralhlait, 1909, No. 5, and E. 'Wilbolm in 
Jw-istiHoh-psgchiatrische Grcmfragcn, vol. viii, Heft 6 and 7, 1911.) 

More trust lias usually been placed in the psychothera- 
peutical than the surgical treatment of homosexuality. At one 
time hypnotic suggestion was carried out very energetically on 
homosexual suhj eets. Krafft-Bbing seems to have been the first 
di.stinguished advocate of hypnotism for application to the 
homosexual. Dr. von Sehrenck-Notzing displayed special zeal 
and per,si.steney in thi.s treatment. He undertook to treat even 
the most pronounced cases of inversion by courses lasting more 
than a year, and involving, in at least one ease, nearly one 
hundred and fifty hypnotic sittings; he prescribed frequent 
visits to the brothel, previous to which the patient took large 
closes of alcohol ; by prolonged manipulations a prostitute en- 
deavored to excite erection, a process attended with varying 
results. It appears that in some eases this course of treatment 
was attended by a certain sort of success, to which an unlimited 
good will on the part of the patient, it is needless to say, largely 
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contributed. The treatment was, however, nsnally interrupted 
by continual badcsliding to homoserual practices, and some- 
times, naturally, the cure involved a venereal disorder. The 
patient was enabled to marry and to beget children.^ It ia a 
method of treatment which seems to have fonnd few imitators. 
This we need not regret. The histories I have recorded in pre-- 
viona chapters show that it is not nncommou for even a pro- 
nonnced invert to be able sometimes to effect coitus. It often 
becomes easy if at the time he fixes his thoughts on images con- 
nected with his own sex. But the perversion remaius unaffected ; 
the subject is merely (as one of MolTs inverts expressed it) 
practising masturbation per vagmain. Such treatment is; a 
training in vice, and, as Eaffalovich points out, the invert is 
simply perverted and bronght down to the vicions level which 
necessarily accompanies perversity.^ 

There can be no doubt that in slight and superficial cases 
of homosexuality, suggestion may really exert an influence. We 
can scarcely expect it to exert such influence when the homo- 
sexual tendency is deeply rooted in an organic inborn tem- 
perament. In such cases indeed the subject may resist sugges- 
tion even when in the hypnotic state. This is pointed out by 
Moll, a great authority on hypnotism, and with much experi- 
ence of its application to homosexuality, but never inclined to 
encourage an exaggerated notion of its efficacy in^ this field. 
Forel, who wa.s also an authority on hypnotism, was equally 
doubtful as to its value in relation to inversion, especially in 
clearly inborn cases. Krafft-Ebing at the end said little about 
it, and hTiicke (who was himself without faith in this method 
of treating inversion) stated that he had been informed by the 

1 Sohrenck'Notzing, Die SuffgesfioTistherapie iai Icrmhhaften Mrs- 
oheinungen des Oesclilechisiwies, 1892. (Eng. tra,ns. TlierapeuHo Sug- 
gestion, 1895.) 

2 Baffalovieli, ZTranisme et Vnise(Bitalit6, 1890, p. 16. He remarks 
that the congenital invert who hag never had relations with women, and 
whose abnormality, to use KralTt-Ebing’s distinction, is a perversion and 
not a perversity, ia much less dangerous and apt to seduce others than 
the more versatile and corrupt person who has known all methods ot 
gratification. 
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last homosexual case treated by Kraft't-Ebiug by hypnotism that 
m spite of all good-will on the patient’s side, the treatment had 
been quite useless. Pere, also, had no belief in the efficacy oi 
suggestive treatment, nor has Merzbach, nor Eohleder. Nuan 
Praetorins states that the homosexual subjects he is acquainted, 
with, who had been so treated, were not cured, and Hirschfeld 
remarks tliat the inverts “cured” by hypnotism were either not 
cured or not inverted.^ 

Moll has shown his doubt as to the wide applicability of 
suggestive therapeutics in homosexuality by developing in re- 
cent years what he terms association-therapy. In nearly all 
perverse individuals, he points out, there is a bridge, — ^more ox 
less weak, no donbt, — -which leads to the normal sexual life. By 
developing such links of association with normality, Moll be- 
lieves, it may be possible to exert a healing influence on the 
homosexual. Thus a man who is attracted to boys may be 
brought to love a boyish woman.^ Indications of this kind have 
long been observed and utilized, though not developed into a 
systematic method of treatment. In the case of bisexual indi- 
viduals, or of youthful subjects whose homosexuality is not 
fully developed, it is probable that this method is beneflcial. 
It is difficult to believe, however, that it possesses any marked 
influence on pronounced and developed cases of inversion.® 

Somewhat the same aim as Moll’s association-tlierapy, 
though on the basis of a more elaborate theory, is sought by 
Trend’s psychoanalytic method of treating homosexuality. For 
the psychoanalytic theory (to which reference was made in the 
previous chapter) the congenital element of inversion is a rare 
and usually unimportant factor; the chief part is played by per- 
verse psychic mechanisms. It is the hxTsiness of psychoanalysis 

1 See, e.ff., Moll, Dio Konirtlre Sewualempfmdunff, oh. xi ; Forel, 
Die Semielle Frage, ch. xiv; Nilcke, “Die Beliandhmg cler Homqsex- 
ualitllt, Sexual'Prohleme, Aug., 1010; Ilirsclifelt], Dio Somosemmlitdt, 
ch. xxii. 

2 Moll, Zciischrift fiir Psycltatlwrapie, IDll, Heft 1; id., Sandhiwh 
dor Sewitalwi^isenitchaftcn, 1012, p. (102 et seq. 

8 Tlii.s is also tlie o])iiiinu of Huina Praetoriua, JoJwlwh fiir sex- 
wile Zxmsohenstufen, Jan,, 1013, p. 222. 
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to straighten these out, and from the bisexual constitution, -which 
is regarded as common to exery one, to bring into the fore- 
ground the heterosexual elements, and so to reconstruct a normal 
personality, developing ne-w sexual ideals from the patient’s o-wn 
latent and subconscious nature. Sadger has especially occupied 
himself with the psychoanalytic treatment of homosexuality and 
claims many successes.^ Sadger admits that there are many 
limits to the success of this treatment, and that it cannot affect 
the inborn factors of homosexuality when present. Other 
psychoanalysts are less sanguine as to the cure of inversion. 
Stekel appears to have stated that he has never seen a complete 
cure by psychoanalysis, and Eerenezi is not able to give a good 
account of the results; especially as regards what he terms 
obsessional homosexuality, he states that he has never suc- 
ceeded in effecting a complete cure, although obsessions in gen- 
eral are especially amenable to psychoanalysis.^ 

I have met with at least two homosexual persons who had 
undergone psychoanalytic treatment and formd it beneficial. 
One, however, was bisexual, so that the difficulties in the way 
of the success — granting it to be real — ^were not serious. In 
the other case, the inversion persisted after treatment, exactly 
the same as before. The benefit he received was due to the fact 
that he was enabled to understand himself better and to over- 
come some of his mental difficulties. The treatment, therefore, 
in his case, was not a method of cure, hut of psychic hygiene, of 
what Hirschfeld would call “adaptation-therapy.” There can 
be no doubt that — even if we put aside all effort at cure and 
regard an invert’s condition as inborn and permanent — a large 
and important field of treatment here still remains. 

1 See, especially, Sadger, Zeitsohrift filr Semualmssensdhaft, Heft 
12, 1908 ; also Jahriuch fiir seanielle Zioischenstufen, vol. ix, 1908 ; Sad- 
ger’s methods are criticised by Hirschfeld, Die Somosecmalitat, ch. xxii, 
and defended by Sadger, Internationale Zeitsohrift fiir Aerztliohe Psy- 
choanalyse, July, 1914, -p. 392. For a diseitssion of the psychoanalytic 
treatment of homosexuality by a leading American Freudian, see Brill, 
Journal American Jlediaal Association, Aug. 2, 1913. 

2 Internationale Zeitsohrift filr Aerztliche Psychoanalyse, March, 

1914. 
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As we have seen in the two previous chapters, sexual in- 
version cannot be regarded as essentially an insane or psycho- 
pathio state.i But it is frequently associated with nervous con- 
ditions which may be greatly benefited by hygiene and treatment, 
ivithout any attempt at all to overcome a homosexual attitude 
which may be too deeply rooted to be changed. The invert is 
specially liable to snlfer from a high dega*ee of neurasthenia, 
often involving much nervous weakness and irritability, loss of 
self-control, and genital h3’peresthesia.2 liirschfcld finds that 
over C 7 per cent, inverts suiter from nervous troubles, and 
among the eases dealt with in the present Sitidy (as shown in 
chapter v) slight nervous functional disturhances are very com- 
mon. These are conditions which may be ameliorated, and they 
may be treated in much the same rvay as if no inversion ex- 
isted, by physical and mental tonics j or, if necessary, sedatives ; 
by regulated gymnastics and out-of-door exercises ; and by occu- 
pations which employ, without overexerting, the mind. Very 
great and pemanent benefit may be obtained by a prolonged 
course of such mental and physical hygiene; the associated 
neurasthenic conditions may he largely removed, with the mor- 
bid fears, suspicions, and irritabilities that are usually part of 
neurasthenia, and the invert may be brought into a fairly whole- 
some and tonic condition of self-control. 

The inversion is not thus removed. But if the patient is 
still young, and if the perversion does not appear to be deeply 
rooted in the organism, it is probable that — ^jmovided bis own 

1 This is iio>v generally recognized. See, e.i/., Roiibinovitcli and 
Borol, "Un Gas d’Uranlsme,” L’Enedphale, Aug., iiil.S. Tlieae authors 
conclude tliat it is today impossible to look upon inversion as the 
equivalent or tlie symptom of a psycliopathic .state, tlioiigli we have to 
recognize that it frequently coexists with morl)i(l emotional states. 
Nileko, also, in his extensive experience, found tliat homosexuality is 
rare in asylums and slight in eharacter; he dealt with this qiie.stion on 
various occasions; see, e,g., Jahrhuch filr sexwclle Zvnsohenstnfen^ vol. 
viii, 1000. 

a Ki'iilTt-Kbing considered that the temiiorary or lasting associa- 
tion of liomesexuaiity with neiira.sthenia having its root in eongimital 
conditions is “almost invariahle,’’ and some autiioritie.s (like Meynert) 
have regarded inversion ns an accidental growth on tl>o foundation of 
neurusthenin. 
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good-will is aiding-— general hygienic measures, together with 
removal to a favorahle enviroiiinenl, may gradually lead to the 
devcdopmont of the nortiial sexual impulse. If it fails to do so, 
it beix)!!!^ lUK-essary to exercise great caution iu recommending 
stronger niellwds. Purely “Platonic assoeiation with the other 
sex,” Moll iK)inte out, “leads to better results than any prescribed 
attempt at coitus.” For even when sneh attempt ia successful, 
it is not usually jmssilde to regard the results with much satis- 
faction. Kot only is the acquisitirm of tlio normal instinct by 
an invert very much on ii level with the. acquisition of a vice, 
but proliahly it seldom aueeml.s in eradicating the original in- 
verted instinct.^ Wliat usually hapfiens i.s that the person be- 
comes eapaljle of e.xi)erieneing both impulses, — ^not a specially 
satisfactory state of tilings. It may be disa-strous, especially if 
it leads to marriage, as it may do in an inverted man or still 
more easily in an inverted woman. The apparent cliange does 
not turn out to be deep, and the invert's position is more un- 
fortunate titan his original position, both for himself and foi’ 
his wife," 

1 I’YtC fxjirpswtl liiiuwlf eonwraing tlui general trealrucnt of 
honiowxaalily m the mime sease, and even inoro einyhatically (FOrC, 
h'insthvt Hrmrl, l.HtUI, pp. 272, 280). He coasblitrs that all forma of 
congenital inversion resist treatment, and tlmt, aince a change in the 
invert’s iiistinets must !«• ri'gtirded rather ns a purversioa of the inviirr 
than a cure of the inversion, one may he permitted to doubt not only 
the utility of the Irentment, tmt even the legitiniaey of ntterapting it. 
The treatment of sexual inversion, ho declariul, is as much outside the 
provineo of niedieiue as the restoration of eolor-vision in the color-blind. 
The ideal whieli the physician and the teacher numt place before tlie 
invert is that of elmstity; he must ecek to hariiesa his wagon to a star, 

• I have heen told hy a distinguished pliysician, who was consulted 
in the ease, of a eongmiital invert highly placed in the Kuglish govern- 
ment service, wlio uuirried iu the Inqui of esenping his perv'ersion. and 
was not even nhle to tsmsumraate the marriage. It is needless to insist 
on the misery ivhieli is created in such cases. It is not, of course, 
denied that such ituirriages may not sometimes IsKWirm eventually happy. 
Thus Kieruan (“I’ayehical 3’mitment of Congenital Sexual Inversion," 
Review of Imnnitii awi X<?nmtJi nisraxeii, June, 1894) reports the case 
of a thoroughly inverted girl who married tins brother of the friend 
to whom she ivas previously* attached merely in order to secure his 
sister’s compnnioushi]). Bhe was uhlo to endure and even enjoy inter- 
course by imagining that her husband, who resembled hla sister, ivoa 
another sister. Liking and esteem for tlm husband gradually increased 
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It may be obsei’ved in. the Histoi’ies brought forward in 
chapter iii that the position of married inverts (we must, of 
course, put aside the bisexual) is nsually more distressing than 
that of the unmarried. Among my cases 14 per cent, are mar- 
ried. Hii’sclvfeld finds that 1C per cent, of inverts are married 
and 50 per cent, are impotent ; he is unable to find a single cnre 
of homosexuality, and seldom any improvement, due to mar- 
riage; nearly always the impulse remains unaffected. The 
invert’s happiness is, however, often affected for the worse, and 
not least hy tiie feeling that he is depriving his wife of happiness. 
An invert, who had left his country through fear of arrest and 
married a rich woman who was in love with him, said to Hirsch- 
feld: “Five years’ imprisonment would not have been ivorse 
than one year of marriage.”^ In a marriage of this kind the 
homosexual partner and the normal partner — ^liowever ignorant 
of sexual matters — are both conscious, often with equal pain, 
that, even, in the presence of affection and esteem and tlie best 
will in the world, there is something lacking. The instinctive 
and emotional element, which is the essence of sexual love and 
springs from, the centiul core of organic personality, cannot 
voluntarily he created or even assumed.^ 

and after tlie sister died a child was torn wlio much resembled her; “the 
wife’s esteem passed through love of the sister to intense natural love 
of the daughter, as resembling the sister; through this to normal love of 
the husband as the father and brother.” The final result may have, been 
satisfaotory, but this train of circumstances could not have been cal- 
culated beforehand. Moll is also oppo.sed, on the whole (e.g., DeutsoTie 
medioinisohe Presse, No. 0, 1902), to marriage and prooreation by 
inverts. 

IHirschfeld, Die nomoseteiuililat, ch. xxi. It might seem on 
theoretical grounds that the marriage of a liomosexual man with a 
homosexual woman might tarn ont well. Hirsehfeld, however, states 
that he knows of 14 such marriages, and the theoretical expectation 
has not been justified; 3 of the cases speedily terminated in divorce, 
4 of the couples lived separately, and all but 2 of the remaining 
couples regretted the step they had taken. I may add that in such a 
case even the expeotation of happiness scarcely seems reasonable, since 
neither of the parties can feel a true mating impulse toward the other. 

2 PTirscihfeld also notes [Die Bomoseanialitiit, p, 9.5) that women 
often instinctively feel that there is something wrong in the love of 
thoir inverted hnshands who may perhaps succeed in copulating, but 
betray their deepest feelings by a repugnance to touch the sexual 
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For the sake of tlie possible offspring, also, marriage i& to 
be avoided. It ia soinctiinea entirely for the sake of children 
that the invert desires to iniirry. But it must be pointed out 
that homosexuality is xtndoubtedly in many caBOs inherited. 
Often, it is true, the diildren turn out fairly u-ell, but, in many 
cases, they bear -witneps that they Ijeloiig to a. neurotic and 
failing stock Itirschfeld goes so far as to say that it is always 
SO, and concludes tliat from the ongfuiic; standpoint the marriage 
of a homosexual person is always very risky. In a large num- 
ber of eases such marriages prove sterile, ff’iie tendency to 
sexual inversion in et«entric imd neuredit; families seems merely 
to be nature’s merciful method of winding up a concern which, 
from her point of view, has ceased to be profitable. 

As a rate, inverts have no tlwire to he dilTcrent from what tttoy 
are, and, if they have any desire, for marriage, it is usually only momen- 
tary. Very pathetic apiteala for help are, liowcver, sonietiines made. 
I may quote from a letu-r addressed to me by a geutlenmn wlio dt'sircd 
advice, on this matter: “In part, I write to you as a moralist and, in 
part, ns to a physieiaii. Dr. Q. has publislKHl a hook in which, vdtiiout 
diseuwion, iiypnolie treatment of such cases waa reporUul as Buccemafuh 
I am eagiT to know if your opinion remains w-lmt it was. This new 
assurance eomen from a man whose moral flrmnesH and delicacy aixi 
unquestionable, but you will easily imagine bow one might slirink from 
the implannilioii of new impulses in tlie UTumnseiouH self, since newly 
created inclinations might disturb the comlitions of life. At any rate, 


parts witli tlie band. The bomoseximl woman, also, as Ilirschfeld 
elsewhere piointa out with eases in illustration (p. 84), may aulTer 
seriously through ladiig subjecUKl to normal sexual rolationsliips, 

I Ff;ri'! reiiorts the case of au invert of great intellectual ability 
W'ho had never Inul any sexual relationship.s, and was not averse from 
a ehasto life; he was urged by hi.s (Uwtor to nenuiro the power of nor- 
mal intercmirm* and to marry, on the ground that bis perversion was 
merely a {wrversiou of the imaginalion. IIu did ko, and, tliough ho 
married a )K;rfeeliy strong and healthy woman, and was himself 
healthy, exwjtt in m far as his jauversiou was concerned, the offspring 
iuriKsf out disastrously. The eldest eliilil was an epileptic, almost an 
iniheeile, and with strongly marketl lioinoseximl impulses; tlie. second 
and tiurd children were niisoluto. idiola; the yomigeat died of convul- 
gions in infimey ( FCrC, Mnxthwt Sfgfiwl, p. 209 et seq.) No doxibt 
this is not an average ease, but the numeronH esainples of the otrKpring 
of similar marriages Iirought forward bj' Hiraehfeld (oj). off,, p, 301) 
scarcely prewnt a much better rtamlt. 
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in. my ignorance of liypnotism I fear that tlie effort to give the normaS 
instinct might lead to marriage -without the assurance that the normal 
instinct would he stable. I write, therefore, to explain my present con- 
dition and crave your counsel. It is vvitli the greatest reluctance that 
I reveal the closely guarded secret of my life. I have no other abnor- 
mality, and hare not hitherto betrayed my abnormal instinct. I have 
never made any person tlie victim of passion: moral and religious 
feelings -were too powerful. I have found my reverence for other souls 
a perfect safeguard against any approach to impurity. I have never 
had sexual interest in women. Once I had a great friendship with a 
beautiful and noble woman, without any mixture of sexual feeling on 
my part. I -was ignorant of my condition, and I have the bitter regret 
of having caused in her a hopeless love — ^iiroudly and tragically con- 
cealed to her death. My friendships with men, younger men, have been 
colored by passion, against which I have fought continually. The 
shame of this has made life a hell, and the horror of this abnormality, 
sines I came to know it as such, has been an enemy to my religious 
faith. Hero there could bo no ease of a divinely given instinct 
which I was to learn to use in a rational and cha.ste fashion, -under the 
control of spiritual loyalty. The power which gave me life seemed to 
insist on my doing tliat for which the same power would sting n>e with 
remoi-se. If there is no remedy I must either cry out against the 
injustice of this life of torment between nature and consciGnee, or 
submit to the blind trust of baffled ignorance, If there is a remedy 
life will not seem to he such an intolerable ordeal. I am nob pleading 
that I must succumb to impulse. I do not doubt that a pure celibate 
life is possible so far as action is concerned. But I cannot discover 
that friendship with younger men can go on uncolorod by a sensuous 
admixture which fills mo with shame and loathing. The gratification 
of passion — normal or abnormal — is repulsive to esthetic feeling. I am 
nearly 42 and I have always diverted myself from per.sonal interests 
that threatened to become dangerous to me. Move than a year ago, how- 
ever, a new fate seemed to open to my unhappy and lonely life. I be- 
came intimate with a young man of 20, of the rarest beauty of form and 
character. I am confident that he is and always has hcen pure. He 
lives an exalted moral and religious life dominated by the idea that 
lie and all men are partners of the divine nature, and able in the 
strength of that nature to he free from evil. I believe him to be normal. 
He shows pleasure in the society of attractive young women and in an 
innocent, liglit-liearted way refers to the time when ho may he able -to 
nian-j% Ho is a general favorite, but turned to me as to a friend and 
teacher. Ho is poor, and it was possible for mo to guarantee him a 
good education. 3 began to help him from the longings of a lonely life. 
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I -ffantcd a wa and a friend in niy imvartl deBolatinn. I craved tlie 
companionsliip of this purr- nml happy nature. I felt aiudi a revercnee 
for him tliat 1 hoped to find tlie wimuotiH clement in me, purged away 
by his purity. I am, indeed, utterly ineapahli! of doing him harm; I 
am not inornlly weak; neverlhele«K the oenHUnua element it* there, and 
it poiKons iny happine!*)i, lie is ardently alTeetiomito and deinoimtratlve. 
Ho aiiends the anminerH with me in Ktirope, and tlie h-nderneHS he feek 
for me ha# proniiiled liim at times to einhraee and kiss me as ho 
always has done to his father, (if lati* T liave liegnn to fear that with- 
out will or desire 1 may injure the springs of feeling in him, especially 
if it is true that the homosextml tendency is latent in most men. The. 
loro lie. shows me. is iny joy, hut a isiisoiied joy. It is the bread and 
wino of life to me; lait 1 dure not think what Ids ardent ulfeetion 
miglit ripn into. I ran go on ligiiting the Imttle of good and evil in 
my attachment to him, hut I earinol define my duty to Idin. To alum 
him would Im eruelfy and would ladie Ids trust in Imnmn fidelity. 
Without my friendship he will not take, my money — the condition of a 
large career. I might, ituhssl, explain to 1dm what I i‘X])laiii to you, 
hut the ordeal and Khiinm are loo great, and T numnt see what good 
it would do. If he has the eapaeity of homosexual feeling ho might 
bo violently stimulated ; if he is inenjHihle of it, lie would feel 
repulsion. 

‘‘Suppose, tlien, that I should seek hypnotic Ireatmrmt, I still do 
not know wliat tricks an nhnornml nature might viluy me when diverted 
by suggestion. I might lose the. joy of this friendship without any 
comiM'iisation. 1 am afraid; T am afraid I Might T not Im inllueneed to 
slum the only perHoim who inspire, unselfish feeling? 

"Bear with this ueixnint of my story. INfiiiiy virtues are easy for 
rne, and my life is spent in pursuits of eulliire. Alan, that nil the 
culture with wliieh I am credited, nil the jirayers and aspirations, all 
llm strong will and lieroic residveH have not rid my nature of this 
evil Ismt! What I long for la the right to love, not for the, niora 
pliysical gratifieatioii, for the right to take aiiotlier into the arms of 
my heart and profess all the tendernesa I feid, to find my joy in plan- 
ning ids ciirism with him, ns one who is riglitfully and naturally en- 
titled to do so. I crave this ainee I eamiot have a son. I leave the 
matter here. 

“ttdien I rend wlmt I have written I see how pointless it is, It is 
possible, indeed, tliat Imiwling over my personnl ealaniity magnifies in 
my mind the simse of dangt-r to this friend through me, and that I only 
need to find the right relation of friemHinoss coupled with aloofness 
wideh will secure Idiit against any too ardent attachment. Certainly I 
have no fear that I sliall forget myself. Yet two tlrings array tham- 
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selves on the other side: I rebel inwardly against the necessity of 
isolating myself as if I ware a pestilence, and. I rebel against the taint 
of sensuous feeling. The normal man can feel that his instinct is no 
shame when the spirit is in control. I know that to the consciousness 
of others my instinct itself would be a shame and a baseness, and I 
have no tendency to construct a moral system for myself. I have, to 
be sure, moments when I declare to myself tliat I will have my sensuous 
gratilieation as well as other men, but, the moment I think of the 
•wickedness of it, the rebellion is soon over. Tlic disesteem of self, the 
sense of taint, the necessity of witlulrawing from happiness lest I com- 
municate my taint, that Ls a spiritual malady which makes the ground- 
tone of my existence one of pain and melancholy. Should you have 
only some moral consolation without tlio promise of medical assistance 
I sliould feel grateful.” 

In such a case as this, one can do little more than advise the 
sufferer that, however painful his lot may be, it is not without its 
consolations, and that lie would be best advised to pursue, as cheer- 
fully as may he, the path that ho has already long since marked out 
for himself. The invert sometimes fails to realiKO tliat for no man with 
high moral ideals, liowever normal he may he, is the conduct of life 
easy, and that if the invert has to he satisfied with affection without 
passion, and to live a life of chastity, he is doing no more than 
thousands of normal men have done, voluntarily and contentedly. As 
•to liypnotism in suoli a case as tliis, it is altogether unreasonable to 
expect that suggestion will supplant the deeply rooted organic impulses 
that have grown up during a lifetime. 

We may thus conchule that in tiie treatment of inversion 
the most satisfactory result is usually obtained when it is pos- 
sible by direct and indirect methods to reduee the sexual hyper- 
estliesia which frequently exists, and by psychic methods to 
refine and spiritualize the inverted impulse, so that the invert’s 
natural perversion may not become a cause of acquired perver- 
sity in others. The invert is not only the victim of his own, 
abnormal obsession, he is the victim of social hostility. We 
must seek to distinguish the part in his sufferings due to these 
two causes. When I review the cases I have brought forward 
and the mental history of inverts I have known, I am inclined 
to say that if we can enable an invert to be healthy, selfrestrained 
and selfre,specting, we have often done better than to convert him 
into tire mere feeble simulacrum of a normal man. An appeal to 
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the paiderastia of the best Greek days, and the dignity, tem- 
perance, even chafitiiy, which it involved, will sometimes find a 
ready response in tlie emotianal, enthusiastic nature of tlie (»n- 
geiiilal invert. Plato’s Dialogues have frequently been, found a 
source of great help and eonisolation by inverts. The '‘manly 
love” celebrated by Walt IVhilman in Leaves of Grass, although 
it may he of more doubtful value for general use, furnishes a 
wholegoine and robust ideal to tlie invert who is iuseiisitivo to 
normal ideals.^ 

Among nwiit Iwks, lolam; An Anilwlofft/ of Friendship, edited 
by Edward Carpenter, may la- reeoinmnndi*il. A similar book in Ger- 
man, of a morn extended oiianieter, ia Liehlingminm und Freiidealieitt 
in der WeUtitmitur, edilinl liy ElisAr von Kvipfrer. ^fentitm may also 
be made of the Freundsehtift (1912) of Huron von Gleiolien-RuRgwnrro, 
a sort of literary history of frientlahip, williout aiwcifle reference to 
homosexuality, alDiough many wrilera of inverted tendency are intro- 
duced. riaten's Tagcbiichcr arc notiblc ns the diary of an invert 
of high ehnraeter iind ideal*. The volumeg of tlie Jahrhuch fUr sesc- 
uelk Zicisc/u'imfiifm contain many studies bearing on tbo ideal and 
esthetic agpects of homowxunlily. 

Various iiitKlcrn iioctfl uf liigh ability have given expression to 
emotions of exalUnl or imsslonate friendship toward individuals of 
the same W!X, wlmlher or not such fricndsliip can properly be termed 
liomwexmil. It as scarerdy aaecesso.ry to rader to In Menwriam, In 
which Tennyson enshrined liis alTindion for his early friend, Arthur 
Ilnllinti, and «l(;velt>|«*d a picturu oP l!ie universe on tlie basis of that 
affection. The jiwma of Edward Cracroft Ixafroy are notable, and Mr. 
John Gambril Xicholson lias privately issued several volumes of verso 
(A Chaplet of Fouilverntmiod, A Garland of hadttUtoe, etc.) showing 
delicate charm eambiiuxl with liigli Us’hnical skill. Some books mainly 

1 It is searecly nea’cssary to add that the same principle is 
adaptable to the case of hinnoseximl women. "In all such eastss,’* 
writes an Ameriean womun physieinn, *T would rwiommend that the 
moral senw* l« trained and foslereil, and tlie persons allowed to keep 
their individuality, Iwdng taught to remenilasr always that tiny are 
different from otliers, rather aaerilleing their own feelings or hap- 
piness wiien MtwsKsry. It i« good discipline for them, and will seiwe 
in the long run to bring them more favor and affection than any other 
cmirm*. Tliis ipuility or idioaynerasy is not essentially evil, but, if 
riglitly used, may jirove a blessing to others and a power for good In 
the life of the individual! rs^r docs It relloet any dlsercdit upon its 
possessor, ’’ 
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or entirely written in prose may fairly be ineluclcd in tbe same group. 
Such are In the Key of Blue, by John Addington Symonds, and the 
Memoirs of Arthur Emnilton (published anonymously by a well-known 
author, A. C, Benson), in whidx on somewhat Platonic lines the idea 
is worked out that the individual sufferer must pass “from the love 
of one fair form to the love of abstract beauty” and “from the con- 
templation of his own suffering to the consideration of the root of all 
human suffering.” 

As regards the modem poetic litoratiu'o of feminine homosexuality 
there is probably nothing to put beside the various volumes — pathetic 
in their brave simplicity and sincerity — of “llenfie Vivien” (see ante, 
p. 200 ) . Moat otlier feminine singers of homosexuality liavo cautiouslj 
thrown a veil of heterosexuality over their song.s. 

Novels of a more or less definitely homosexual tone are now very 
numerous in English, French, German, and other languages. In English 
the homosexuality is for the most part veiled and the narrative deals 
largely with school-life and boys in order that the emotional and 
romantic character of the relations described may appear move natural. 
Thus 'I'ivi, an anonymously published book by IT. 0. Sturgis (1891), 
described the devotion of a hoy to an older Ixjy at Eton and his death 
at an early age. Jaspar Tristram, by A. W. Clarke (1800), again, is 
a woll-w'ritton story of a schoolboy friendship of liomosexual tonej a 
bo-y is represented as feeling attraction to boys who are like girls, and 
a girl bfioamo attractive to the hero Iwcause she is like a boy and re- 
calls her brother wliom ho had formerly loved. The Garden Oorl; A 
Tale of Two Boys, by Forrest Reid (1005), is another rather similar 
book, in its way a eliarming and delicately written idyll. Imre; A 
Memorandum (1900), by “Xavier Mayne” (tlie p.snudonyni of nn 
American author, who has also written The Intm'saxes) , privately 
issued at Naples, is a book of a different class, representing the 
frankly lioino.sexual passion of two mutually attracted men, an Eng- 
lishman who is supposed to write tlio story and a Hungarian officer; 
it embodies a notable narrative of homosexual development which is 
probably more or less real. 

In French there are a lUiraher of novels dealing with homosex- 
uality, sometimes sympathetically, sometimes with artistic indiffer- 
ence, sometime.? satirically. Andrd Gide (in L’lmmoraliste and other 
books), Rachildo (Madame Vallette), Willy fin the well-known 
Claudine series) may be mentioned, among other writers of more or 
less distinction, who have once or oftencr dealt with homosexuality. 
Special reference should bo made to the Belgian author George 
Eekhoud, whoso Esoal-Vigor (prosecuted at Bruges on its publication) 
is a book of Siieoiul power. The homosexual stories of Easoboe, of 
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which L'Klu (1902) is coiiBidi'ml the IwHt. are of a romantic and 
Bentimeiital phartwter. Lurimi, (1910), by liinet-Valmcr, is a penetrat- 
ing and Rinin'idy sympatiifUe study of iiiversion. Xovtal’s Lcs Adoics- 
ceiUs PamiminiD (iilrmuly mentinncd, p. ;)2a) is a notably intimate 
and prptjiw »tudy of lionrow-xuality in Frmidi Hclioola. It would be 
easy to mt'nlion many others. 

In (;ennnny during rceeiit yenra many noveln of homosexual 
character have iwmi jmiilialied. They am not usually, it would seem, 
of high literary eharneter, Imt are sninelimeH notabbs as being more or 
lass disguised uanatiM's of real fact, liody’s Aus Kima Mannca Mlid- 
chmjahrm ia said t« Im a faithful autobiDgrapliy. Dcr Xciie WerlJu^; 
eine Jlelknmdw Patiitinim-nrai-hifhti’. by NarkisHOs (l!l()2) is also said 
to be authentic', Another Isiok that may li« mentiomsl ia Kouradin’s 
Pin lunger Plaios: Aim tUm Lfhen nncs Entgkiatca (191-1). The 
German la'llelristie literature of liomosexuality, as well us that of 
other ctnuilries, will he found nflei|nat<'ly mimmarized and critieised by 
Nitma I’raetorius in llie vidnriies of the Jahrhuch fiir acxucUo Zufiachen^ 
atufmi. Bee alro Hirsebfeld's Die lltmmcxuaUliil, pp. 47 and 1018 
et aeq. 

It is by same such method of pel f- treatment as this that 
most of the more highly intelligent men and women whoso his- 
tories I have already briefly Ttjeorded have at last slowly and 
instinctivedy reiielied a conrlition of relative health and peace, 
both ithysieal and iiitirtd. The method of sel {-restraint and self- 
enllure, without 8elf-re|»r(*Hsion, seems to lie the most rational 
method of dealing with sexual inversion when that condition is 
really orgimie and deeply rooted. It is heller that a man should 
be enaldtHl to make the Inmt of his own strong natural instincts, 
with all their disadvantages, than that he should be unaexed and 
perverted, eriislied into a jawitioii wliich lie has no natural 
aptiludu to oeeujiy. As hotli Kairalovich and P6r4 have in- 
sisted, it is the ideal of ehastiiy, rather than of normal sexuality, 
which die congenital invert should hold before hia eyes. He 
may not have in him the making of I’homme motjmi smsuel; he 
may have m him tlie making of a saint. ^ "What good work in 

' Tim cxiBtonc'c of nn nllliiity bctw«*n bomosesuality and tlio 
Ti'ligiiiuft tompfrmmfiit Ima bcon referred to In cli. I a« rocxjgnlKed In 
many piirtH of the world. See, for a more extended dkcuRsion, Hor- 
neffer, Drr Primter, and Illoeh, Die Proxtilution, vol. 1, pjp. 101-110. 
Thu paycbottunlysto Imve also louahed on this point t thus Blister, Du 
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the world the hirerted may do is shown by die historical ex" 
amples of distinguished hiYerts; and, while it is certainly time 
that these considerations apply chiefly to the fnier-gTained 
natures, the histories I have brought together suHiee to show that 
such natures constitute a considerable proportion of inverts. 
The helplessly gross sexual appetite cannot thus he influenced; 
but that remains time whether the appetite is homosexual or 
heterosexual, and nothing is gained by enabling it to feed on 
women as well as on men. 

A strictly ascetic life, it needs scarcely he said, is with 
difficulty possible for all persons, either homosexual or hetero- 
sexual. It is, however, outside the province of the physician to 
recommend his inverted patients to live according to their homo- 
sexual impulses, even when those impulses seem to be natural to 
the person displaying them. The most that the physician is 
entitled to do, it seems to me, is to present the situation clearly, 
and leave to the patient a decision for which he must himself 
accept tlie responsibility. Forel goes so far as to say that he 
sees no reason why inverts should not build cities of their own 
and marry each otlrer if they so please, since they can do no' 
harm to normal adults, while children can he protected from 
tliem.^ Such notions are, however, too far romoved from our 
existing social conventions to he worth sorioira coiisideratioii, 

The standpoint liere taken np, it may lie reinarknd, by no means 
denies to tbo invert a right to the fulfillment of his impulses. Nuina 
I^raetorina remarks, it wonld seem justly, that while the invert must 
properly be warned against umiatuval sexual lieenae, and wliilo tlioRo 
who are capable of continence do well to preserve it, to deny all right 
to sexual activity to the invert merely causes those inverts who are 
inoapahlo of self-eontrol to throw recklessly aside all restraints {Zeit- 
sohrifi fur soamelle Zioisohenatufen, vol. viii, 1000, p. 72G). The invert 
has the right to sexual indulgence, it may be, but he has also the 
duty to aceopt the lull responsibility lor his own actions, and the 

Fromminijkeit des Orafon von Zinstondorf (1010), argues that the 
founder of the pictistic sect of the Ilerrenliuter was of sublinuxted 
homosexual (or hisexual) temperament. 

1 For(d, Die Fcaiimlle Franc, p. f>28. Such ideas are, of course, 
often put forward by inverts themselves. 
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necRssify to rpoogtiiw tho prcsfiit attitude of the society ho lives in. 
He I'Anuot he advised to set. Iiiiiimdf in violent opposition to that 
society. 

Till! world will nut he a tolernlde place for pronounced inverts 
until they are helh-r nnderatmid, and that will involve a radical change 
in gMierul and even medieal (tpininn. An inverted physician, of high 
character and succesHful in his profewion, writeH to mo on this point: 
“The first, luid ensiest, thing t<i do, it seems to me, is to convince 
the medical iirofeesiou that we niifortumite people aro not only as 
sane, hut as nuiral, as our imrnml lirothers; and that wo arc even more 
alive tel the anprinne necesKit.y of Htdf-control (necessary from every 
point of view) tlian they. It is not license we want, hut justice; it is 
the cruelty and prejudice of ctmvenUon which we wish to jilmlish — not 
the proper and just indignation of society witVi crimes against tlia 
Bociiil order. We want te> mnko it possible for us to satisfy our inborn 
instincts (whicli are not coneerned essentially with sexual acts, so 
called, alone) without thereby beMiiiiiiig eriminniB. One of u» who 
would, under any cireunistances, whIucd a jierson of his own sex of 
immature agi*, ond particularly one wliost! sexual complexion was 
unknown, deserves the severe pnnishnient wiiieli would Iw luettKl out to 
a normal person who did the same to a young girl — hitf no vwra; wdiile, 
BO long us no puhlic oiTense i« given, Uierct should he no pemlty or 
obloquy whuteixr attached to so.vual acta committed w’ith full consent 
between mature [icrsoim. These acts may or may not be wrong and 
immoral, just us se.xuul acts iK-tween mature jierstnis of dilTorent sexes 
may or may not 1 k! wrong or immorul. lUit in neither ease has the law 
sny concern; and public oiiinion should make no distinction lietween 
the Iwx). It is in the highest degree important tliat it ahould bo clearly 
understood lluit wu want no relaxation of moral obligatioM. At premmt 
wo sull'er an ineoueeivaldy cruel wrong,” 

Wo liav (3 ahvay.H to remonilier, and there is, indeed, no pos- 
Biliility of for^fetting, that the que.stion of homosexuality is a 
Boeial (jiu«5tion. Witliiii certain limits, tlie gratification of the 
iiomial Bexual impulso, even outside marriage, aronsea no gen- 
eral or profound indignation ; and is regarded as a private mat- 
ter; rightly or ivrongly, the gratifiimtioii of the homosexual 
impulse i.s regartled as a public matter. This attitude is more 
or less e.xactly reflected in the law. Thus it happens that when- 
ever a nmn is ojienly deteelcd in a homosexual act, however ex- 
emplary liis lif(3 may prevunisly have been, hoxvever admirable 
it may still bo in all otlier relations, every ordinary normal eiti- 
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zen, however lieeutioiiB and pleasure-loving his own life may be, 
feels it a naoral dnty to regard the offender as hopelessly damned 
and to help in hounding him out of society. At very brief in- 
tervals cases occur, and without reaching tire newspapers are 
more or less widely known, in which distinguished men in 
various fields, not seldom clergymen, suddenly disappear from 
the country or commit suicide in consequence of some such 
exposure or the threat of it. It is probable that many obscrrre 
tragedies could find tlieir explanation in a homosexual cause. 

Some of the various tragic ways in which homosexual passions are 
revealed to society may be illustrated by tbe following communication 
from a correspondent, not bimself inverted, wbo here narrates cases that 
came under his observation in various parts of tbe United States. The 
cases referred to will be known to many, but I have disguised the names 
of persona and places: — 

“At the age of 14 I was a chorister at church, whose choir- 

master, an Englishman named M. W. M., was an acoomplislied man, 
seemingly a perfect gentleman, and a devout churchman. He never 
seemed to care for the society of ladies, never mingled much witli tlie 
men, but sought companionship with the cboristcrs of my age. Ho fre- 
quently visited at tlie homes of his favorites, to tea, and when ho asked 
the parents’ consent for George’s or Pi-ank’e company on an excursion or 
to the theater, and then to spend the night with him, such request was 
invariably granted. I shall ever remember my first night witli Iiimj he 
began by fondling and eareasing mo, quieting my alarm by a.S8urancos of 
not hurting me, and after invoking mo to secrecy and with promises of 
many future pleasures, I consented to his desire or passion, which he 
seemed to satisfy by an attempt at fellatio. Was this depravity? 
I would say ‘No!’ after reading his subsequent confession, found in liis 
room after his death by suicide. This was brought about by his too 
intimate relations with the rector’s son who contracted St. Vitus’s dance 
and in the delirium of a fever that followed from nervous exlmustion 
told of him and his doings. A thorough investigp.tion took place and M. 
fled, a broken-hearted and disgraced man, who, as the result of remorse, 
relentless persecution, and exposure through several years, ended his life 
by drowning himself. In his confession ho spoke of having been raised 
under a very strong moral restraint aud having lived an exemplary life, 
with the exception of this strange desire that his wdll-power eould not 
control, 

“Tlie next ease is that of C. H. Ho eaine of an. old family of brainy 
men who have, and do yet, occupy prominent places in the pulpit and 
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the bar, and was liiniBclf a gifted young uttorney. I knew liim inti- 
mately, as for aix years he was a close neighbor and we were aasoeiated 
in lodgtf-work, He was an olTeminate littlo follow: heiglit, 5 feet 2 
inclica; weight, 106 pounds; very near-aighte.d ; and he had a light 
voice, not a treble or falsetto, hut atill a voice that detracted materially 
from the hcautiful rhetoric that flowed from hia lips, Ho had served 
Ills country as its representative in the Ia::gislature and had received 
the nomination for Hcnator, over a hard-fonglit political Ijatthi, The 
last eanvaas and speceiam were made, at a town wldeli was, in conae- 
(piencc, crowded. That night It. had to (Kmupy a room with a stranger, 
named E,, a travelling salesman. Tliere were two beds in this room. 
Mr. E,, on the following day told several people that during the night 
he was awakened by H., who had come over to his lied and had liis 
mouth on hia ‘person,* and that he had threaleiicil to kick him out of 
the room, but tliat H. pleaded with him and fell on hla knees and svvora 
that las had Is-en overcome by a passion that he had heretofore con- 
trolled, and Ix'pgral of him not to eximse. him. Tliese farts coming to 
tho notice of his opjxments, within twenty-four Imurs, they hastened to 
take advantage of it by plnearding II. ns a. secoml Oscar Wilde, and 
stating tlio facta as far as decency and the law allowed. H.’s friends 
came to him ami gave him one of two alternatives! if guilty, eitlier 
to kill himself or leava'. that section forev’cr; if not guilty, to slay his 
triuluecr, E. H, uflirmed his inntHmnce, and in eompmiy witli two 

friends, C. and .T., took tiie train for T/mrning there that E. was 

at a town twelve miles east, they hired a fast livery and drove over- 
land. They found K. at the station, awaiting the arrival of a train. 
II., with a pisUd, strode forward and in his exeitemenfc said: ‘You 
exiKised me, did you?' Heing uenr-sighted, liis aim proved wide of the 
mark. E. sprang forward and grappled with II. for poHsessiou of the 
pistol, and was fired ii]ion by C. and .1., who shot him in the. hack. Ho 
expired in a. few minutes, ids last slatement being to tho effect that H. 
wiis guilty as inmused. II., <*., ami ,f. wi-re senlcnced to tljo iMuiitentiary 
for life. During my six years’ nMiuaintanco with 11. I ktie.w of nothing 
derogatory to his character, nor has unj'one over come forward to say 
that on any otlier occxwion ho ever displayed this weakness. I know 
his early life had a pure atmosphere, as he was an only child and the 
idol of Iwtli his parento, who Iniilded higli tlieir hopes of his future 
success, and who survive this disgrace, but are hroken-hearted. 

'‘The next «tse. is that of the Rev. T. W,, professor at tho Univer- 
sity of - — , Mr. W. is a scholarly gentleman, aflahle in his address, 
eloquent in Ids nratoiy, and a finu classical scholar. He was cximsed by 
some of his atudentu, who, to tiso a slang phrase, accused him of Ixdng 
a ‘head-worker.* At his exomination hy tho faculty he confessed his 
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weakness, and said he could not control his unholy passion. His resig- 
nation was accepted hotli by the church and the college, and ho left. 

“I know of a few other cases that have their peculiar traits, and 
am confident that these persons did not become possessed of this habit 
through the so-called ‘indiscretions of youth,' as in every case their 
early life was freer from contamination than that of 00 per cent, of the 
boys who, on reaching man's estate, have, like myself, no desire to 
deviate from tho old-fashioned way formulated by our ancient sire, 
Adam.” 

It can, scarcely be said that the consciousness of this atti- 
tude of society is faYoiable to the invert’s attainment of a fairly 
sane and ’well-balanced state of mind. This is, indeed, one of 
the great difficulties in his ■way, and often causes him to Avaver 
between extremes of melancholia and egotistic exaltation. We 
regard all homosexuality Avith absolute and unmitigated disgust. 
We have been taught to venerate Alexander the Great, Epam- 
inondas, Socrates, and other antique heroes; but they are 
safely buried in the remote past, and do not affect our scorn of 
homosexuality in the present. 

It Avas in the fourth century, at Rome, that the strong mod- 
ern opposition to homosexuality Avas first clearly formulated in 
law.i The Roman race had long been decaying; scxauiI perver- 
sions of all kinds flourished ; the population Avas dAviudling. At 
tire same time, Christianity, Avith its J udaic-Pauline antagonism 
to homosexuality, Avas rapidly spreading. The state,smeu of the 
day, anxious to quicken the failing pulses of national life, util- 
ized this poAverful Christian feeling. Constantine, Theodosius, 
aud Valentinian all passed laws against homosexuality, the last, 
at all events, ordaining as penalty the vincKces ftammea; hut 
tlreir enactments do not seem to have been strictly carried out. 
In the year 538, Justinian, professing terror of certain famines, 
aartliquakes, and pestilences in Avliich he saAv the mysterious 
‘'Tecompeuse Avhich Avas meet” prophesied by St. Paul, 2 issued 

1 Konian huv previou.'dy seem.s to have been conflnecl in thi.'j matter 
to the protection of lioys. I'ho Scantinian ami oUun' Roman laAvs against 
piiideraety wnnii to bnve been usually a deail letter. See, for various 
notes and refc-remees, W. G. Holmes, Tho Affo of Justinian and Tlieadwo^. 
vol, i, p. l‘Zl . 

e Kpistle to tlui Roniiin.s, eluipter i, verHe.s 20-7. 
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lie edict condemning unnatural offenders to the sword, ‘%st as 
tlie result ot these impious acts” (as the preamble to his Novella 
77 has it) “wliole cities should perish, together with their in- 
habitants; for we are taught by Holy Scripture that through 
these (u-ts cities have jwrished with' tlie men in them.”i This 
edict (which Justinian followed up by a fresh ordinance to the 
same effect) constituted the foundation of legal enactment and 
Boekl opinion otneerning the matter in, Euroj)e for thirteen 
hundred years.- In .France the tnaJires flamnm survh-ed to the 
last; St. l/ouis had handed over Uiesc.; Kun'llegioiw olfciulers to 
the Church to bo burned ; in 1750 two ptHlera.ste were burned in 
the Place do Grfeve, and only a few years before the Itevolution a 
Capucliin monk named Pascal was also Inirncd. 

After the Itevolution, however, began a now movement, 
which has continued slowly and steadily over since, though it 
still divides European nations into two groups. Justinian, 
Charlemagne, and BL. Txniis had insisted on the sin and sac- 
rilege of sodomy as the ground for its pimisltment.-'' It was 
doubtless largely as a religious offense that the Code Napoleon 
omitted to punisli it. The French law makc.s a clcair and logical 
distinction between crime on the one luind, vice and irreligiou 
on the oilier, only concerning itself with the former. Homo- 
sexual jiraelices in private, between two consenting adult parties, 
whether men or women, are absolutely xmpunisbed by tlie Coda 
NaimUan and by Prencli law of today. Only under three con- 
ditions does the homosexual act come under the cognizance of 

1 In practice tins pcimlty of death iipiK'ars to liavt! been some* 
limes cominuleil to ublntiaii of the sexual organs. 

- For a full sketc!li of tlie legal emuttmeiitK against bomosexual 
inlereourse in ancient and modem limea, aee Xumii. Praetovius, “Dio 
Btriillichen IScHlimumngen geginj den gleieltgcHcldechtliclien Wvkehr,’' 
Juhrbuch fiii- Mxuellc ZiimcheitHufeK, vol. i, pp. 97-168. This writer 
points out that .Iimtinian, and still more clearly, Pius V, in tlie six- 
teenth ei'nlury, distinguished lietween oeettsioniil homosexuality and deep- 
rooted inversion, habitual offenders alone, not those who liad only been 
guilty onee or twice, being putiislied. 

' a Tlie inlliKUiee of the supposed connection of sodomy with unbelief, 
Idolatry, and henmy in arousing tlie horror of it among earlier religions 
Ima been cmplmHiwHl by Weaternmrek, 77i« Oriyin ami Devdopmcnl of 
11m Mural /ikan, vol. i, p. 4815 et aeq. 
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the law as a crime : (1) when there is outrage public & la pudeijur, 
— i.e., when tlie act is performed in public or with a possibility 
of witnesses; (2) when there is violence or absence of consent, in 
whatever degi'ee the act may have been, consummated; (3) when 
one of the parties is under age, or unable to give valid eon.sent; 
in some cases it appears possible to apply Aidicle 334 of the 
penal code, directed against habitual excitation to debauch of 
young persons of either sex luidcr the age of 21. 

This method of dealing with unnatural offenses has spread 
widel}^, at first because of tiie jrolitieal influence of Prance, and 
more recently because such an attitude has commended itself 
on its merits. In Belgium the law is similar to that of the Code 
Napoleon, as it is also in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Koimiania, 
Japan, and numerous South American lands. In Switzerland 
the law is a little vague and varies slightly in the different 
cantons, but it is not severe; in Geneva and some other cantons 
there is no penalty ; the general tendency is to inflict brief im- 
prisonment when serious complaints have been lodged, and eases 
can. sometimes be settled privately by the magistrate. 

The only large European countries in which homosexuality 
per SB remains a penal offense appear to be Germany, Austria, 
Iluasia, and England. In several of the German States, sueh as 
Bavaria and Hanover, simple homosexuality formerly went 
unpunished, but when the laws of Prussia were in ISYl applied 
to the new German Empire this ceased to be the case, and un- 
natural earuality between males became an offense against tlie 
law. This article of the German Code (Section 175) has 
caused great discussion and much practical difficulty, because, 
although the terms of the law make it necessary to understand 
by iindernaUirlielie Unsu-clit other practices besides pcedicatio, 
not every homosexual practice is included; it must be some 
practice reseinbling normal coitus. There is a widespread 
opinion that this article of the code should he abolished; il 
appears that at one time an authoritative committee pronounced 
in favor of this step, and their proposition came near adoption. 
The Austrian law is somewhat similar to the German, but it 
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applies to ■women as well as to men ; this is logical, for there 
is no reason why homosexuality should be punished in men and 
left 'unpuniBhed in women. In Itussia the law against liomo- 
Bexual practices appears to be very severe, involving, in some 
cases, banishment to Hiberia and deprivation of civil rights; but 
it can searraly lie rigorously cxceiitcd. 

The existing law in England is severe, but simple. Carnal 
knowledge per antim of either n man or a woman or an animal 
is pnnisluiblo liy a senletic'e of jienal servitudo with not lems than 
three years, or of im}iri.sonment with not more than two years. 
Even “gro.s3 indeceney” between males, however privately com- 
mitted, liaa been siuee I8.S.0 a penal offense. ^ The elause is 
open to critieism. Witli the omission of the words “or private,” 
it would be sound and in harmony willi the most enlightened 
European legislation ; Imt it must he iMjinted out tluit an act 
only beeumes indc'cent wlien tlmsc who perform it or witness it 
regard it as indecent. The act which l>ronght eiudi of u^ into 
the world is not indecent; it would beamie so if carried on in 
pultlie. If two male persons, who liave rciuihed years of dis- 
cretion, c*onw!nt together to perform some act of sexual intimacy 
in private, no indecency has been committed. If one of the 
consenting parties subseipiently proclaims the act, indecency may 
doubtle.ss be created, as may Imppen also in tiie case of normal 
sexual intereourst!, hut it seems contrary to good policy that 
such proclamation should convert the act itself into a penal 
offense. Moreover, “gross iudeereney” lietween males usually 
meaus fsmie form of mutual masturbation ; no penal code regards 
masturbation as an offense, and there seems to be no sufficient 
reason wliy mutual masturbation should be so regarded.'- Tlie 

1- “Anv male person who in public or privsitn conimita, or is a 
party to llui commission of, or procure* or nttempta to procure the 
comraisKion by any male peratm of, any net of gross indecency with 
another male imrmm, ahnll he guilty of a misdemeanor, and, being con- 
victed thereof, shall Ihj liable iit the cliHcretion of the court to impris- 
oned for any term not tsxceodiiig two years, witli or without hard labor.” 

2 This jaunt is brought forward by Dr. Lffon de Rode in his reixirt 
on "L’lnversion Oftnitahs ct la Wgistatlon," prepared for the Third 
(Rrussels) CongresB of Criminal Anthrojwlo^ in 1802, The same 
point is hittisted on by some of my "orreftpondonts. 
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main point to be insured is tlrat no boy or girl wbo lias not 
reached years of discretion should be seduced or abused by an 
older person, and this point is equally -well guaranteed on the 
basis introduced by the Gode Napoleon. However shameful, dis- 
gusting, personally immoral, and indirectly antisocial it may be 
for two adult persons of the same sex, men or women, to consent 
together to perform an act of sexual intimacy in private, there is 
no sound or adequate ground for constituting such act a penal 
offense by law. 

One of the most serious objections to tlie legal recognition 
of private “gross indecency” is the obvious fact that only in the 
rarest eases can such indecency become known to the police, and 
we thus perpetrate what is very much like a legal farce. 'The 
breaking of few laws,” as Moll truly observes, regarding the Ger- 
man law, "so often goes unpunished as of this.” It is the same 
in England, as is amply evidenced by the fact that, of the 
English sexual inverts, whose histories I have obtained, not one, 
so far as I am aware, has ever appeared in a police-couit on this 
charge. 

It may further bo pointed out that legislation against homo- 
sexuality has no clear effect either in diminishing or increasing 
its prevalence. This must necessarily bo so as regards the kernel 
of the homosexual group, if we are to regard a considerable pro- 
portion of cases as congenital. In France homosexuality per se 
has been untouched by the law for a century; yet it abounds, 
chiefly, it seems, among the lowest in the community; although 
the law is silent, social feeling is strong, and when — as has been 
the ease in one instance — a man of undoubted genius has his 
name associated with this perversion it becomes difficult or im- 
possible lor the admirers of his work to associate with him per-’ 
sonally; very few cases of homosexuality have been recorded in 
France among the more intelligent classes; the literature of 
homosexuality is tliere little more than the literature of male 
prostitution, as described by police-officials, and as carried on 
largely for the Ijoneflt of foreigners. In Germany and Austria, 
where the law against homosexuality is severe, it abounds also 
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peihapB to a inueli greater extent tlum in Prance it certainly 
a«rte itself more vigoroualy ; a far greater number of eases have 
been recorded than in any other country, and the Grerman litera- 
ture of honiosi’suality is very extensive, often issued in popular 
form, and sometimeg eutlmBiastically eulogistic. In England 
the law is exceptionally severe; yet, according to the evidence of 
those who have an international accinaintanct! with these matters, 
homofse.xnality in fully as jirevalcnt as on the Continent; some 
would say that it is more so. ^ttich the same is true of the 
United States, though there is h;ss to he seen on the surface. 
It cannot, therefon*, lie said that legislative enactmente have 
very much influence on the prevalence of homowixuality. The 
cliicf elTecfc seems to he that the atleinpt at su]»i)res.sion arouses 
the finer minds among sexual inverts to underhike the enthusias- 
tic defense of homosexuality, while coarser miiuls are stimulated 
to cynical bravado.- 

As regards tlie jtrovnlent* of hortiosexunlily ia the United Stutea, 
I may q\ioU‘ froiii a wrU-iiifornwl Amnricau correspomUmt: — 

“The gretit jirevalenee of wxual inversion in Arnerieuu cities is 
slimm hy tin* wide kiunvtedgo of iia existenetr. Kiiicty-iiinn normal men 
out of ti luindri’d have hwn iieetwlwl on tlie Klrts>l« liy inverts, or havo 
ninong tlieir a«i«itinlajicfs men whom tliey know Ui bu Hex\wlly inverted. 
Everyonti has m'U inverts njid knows what they are. Tlie public atU> 
tudes toward Ihcm is gcnerully a negative om* — indinfercnce, amusement, 
cont<!ini»t. 

“The world of sexual inverts is, indeed, a largt' one in any 
American city, and it is a community distinctly organixed — wordu, eus- 
toms, Iraditions of its own; and every city haa its nuraerouB meeting- 

lit i# a reiiiarkalde and ja-rimim significant fact tliat, while homo- 
sexuality is today in absfdute disrepute in Franoe, it was not so under 
the less tolerant law' of tlie seveiilwnlli and eigbteenUi centuries. The 
Due de Oesvre#, as desorilKtd by Besenval { .Iftinioircs, i, p. 178), was a 
well-marked invert of feminine type, impotent, and publicly nCTccting all 
the manners of women: yet he was treated with consideration. In 1087 
Madame, the mother of the Tlegejit. writes implying that "all the young 
men and many of the obT' praeti«*i:l pederasty! ft iiM/ a quR tea ffena clu 
mmmim qvi aimml tea fmmr*. The marked tendency to inversion in 
the French royal family at this time is well known. 

2 A, man with hoinosexiinl Imbits, T have Itnen loUl, declared ha 
would be fwrry te see the English law changed, aa tlisn ho would find 
no plenHure 'h his practices. 
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places; certain elmrelies wliare inverts congregate; certain caf6s veil 
known for tlio inverted character of tlioir patrons; certain streets 
where, at night, every fifth man is an invert. The inverts have their 
own 'clubs,’ with nightly meetings. These ‘clubs’ are, really, dance- 
halls, attached to salomi^, and presided over by the proprietor of the 
saloon, himself almost invariably an invert, as are all the waiters and 
musicians. The frecpientcrB of these places are nuilo sexual inverts 
(usually ranging from 17 to 30 years of age) ; sightseera find no diffi- 
culty in gaining entrance.; truly, they aro weleoniod for the drinks 
they buy for the company — ^imd other reasons, Singing and dancing 
turns by certain favorite performers are tlie features of these gntboringa, 
with niueh gossip and drinking at the small tables ranged along the 
four walls of the. room. Tlie habituCs of those places are, generally, 
inverts of the ino.st pronounced type, i.e., the completely feminine in 
voice and manners, with the eharaeteristio hip motion in their walk; 
though I have never seen any approach to feminine dress there, doubt- 
less the doaire for it is not wanting and only police regulations 
relegate it to other occasions and places. You will lightly infer that 
the police know of those places and enduro their existe.nee for a con- 
sideration; it is not unusual for the impuiring stranger to ho clireotod 
there by a policeman.” 

The Oscar Wildo trial (see mite, p. 48), with its wide publicity, 
and the fundamental nature of the questions it suggested, appears te 
have generally contributed to give definiteness and aeU-eonseiousness to 
the manife.stations of homo.scxuality, and to have arou.sed inverts to 
take up a definite attitude, I have been assured in several quarters 
that this is so and tliat since that case the inanifcistations of homo- 
sexuality Imvo become more pronounced. One corrospondent writes: — 

"Up to the time of the Oscar Wilde trial I had not known what 
the condition of the law was. The moral question in itself — its relation 
to my own life and that of my friends — reckoned I had solved; but 
I now had to ask myself how far I was justified in not only breaking 
the law, hut in being the cause of a like breach in others, and others 
younger than myself. 1 have never allowed the dictum of the law to 
interfere with what I deemed to bo a moral development in any youth 
for whom I am respomsihle. I cannot say that the trial made me alter 
my caurse of life, of the rightness of which I was too convincingly 
persuaded, but it made me much more careful, and it probably sharp- 
ened my sense of responsibility for the young. Reviewing tbe results 
of the trial as a whole, it dimlitless did iiiealculahle harm, and it inten- 
sified our national vice of hypocri.sy. Rut I think it nhso may have 
done some good in that it made those who, like myself, have thought 
«!ul experienced deeply in the matter — and these must be no small few — 
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ready to strike* a T>Jou', wlipn tlio tinio comm, for what wo deem to 1 h>, 
right, homirnlih,*, and rit'itn.” 

From Ann'riwi a huiy writ«*« with refcrimco to the moral poaitiem 
of invert*, titmigli withoMt allusion to the Wihhi trial: — 

“Invert* almnhl have the mirage and indejamdi’iico to he thorn- 
selves, anil to doinand im invt'atigalion. If one strives to lives honorahly, 
and con«idt*rs Has grpalisst giwnl to Urn greatest numlasr, it is not n 
crime nor a disgrace to )«» an invert. I do not need thn inw to defend 
mo, neither do I desire to have any roncewsioim iimdo for me, nor do I 
ask my friends to aacrillen their idi‘ula fur me, I to liims ideals whieh 
I shall always hold. All that I deHire — and T elaini it ns my right — is 
the freedom to excrelM this divine gift cif loving, which is not a menacq 
to wx'iety nor a disgratw. to me. I,et it once he* undcrstoml that tlm 
average invert is not a moral deg«‘tierale nor a mental degaierate, but 
aimply a man or n woman who is less highly Hpeeialized, less lamipletely 
differentiated, than ttther men and women, and I helieve. the prejudica 
ngaiust tliem will di«aiii>enr, and if they live uprigiitly they will surely 
win tho esteem and consideration of nil thoughtful jHio^dc. I know 
what it nieaiiK to an invert — who feela hituself set ajiurt from the rest 
of imuikiml — to find one hiunnu heart who trusts him and understands 
him, and I know how almost iniistssihlo this Is, nml will he, until the 
world is made aware of these fa<*ts," 

But, while tlie law has had iio more influonce in ropreeisiiig 
abnonunl se-xuality than, ■whorever it has tried to do so, it has 
had in repre-sHing tho normal sexual instinct, it has served to 
foster anollier olTense. What is called blackmailing in England, 
dianlaije in Prance, and lirpresmmcf in Germany — in otlier 
words, tho extortion of money by threats of exposing some real 
or fictitious offeiist — finds its cliicf field of activity in connection 
with homosexuality,! No doubt the removal of tho penalty 
against simple homosexuality does not abolish blackmailing, as 
the existence of this kind of chantage in Prance shows, but it 
renders its success loss probable. 

On all these grounds, and taking into consideration the fact 
that the tendency of modern legislation generally, and the con- 

1 Blackmailing appeara to be tho niOHt KorioiiM risk wliich tho 
invert runs. IfirHchfcId Mintca in an interesting study of blackmailing 
(tiahrbmh filr mmclls ZitmeJMimtiifcn, April, 1013) tliat his experi- 
ence shows that among 10,000 hontoaeximl persona hardly onts falls a 
victim to the law, but over 3000 ara vietimioed by blackmailers, 

33 
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senstis of authoritative opinion in all countries, are in this direc- 
tion, it seems reasonable to conclude that neither '^sodomy” (i.e., 
immissio memiri m amm lionvirm vel milieris) nor "gross 
indecency” ought to he penal offenses, except under certain 
special circumstances. That is to say, that if two persons of 
either or both sexes, having reached years of discretion,! pri- 
vately consent to practise some perverted mode of sexual rela- 
tionship, the law cannot he called upon to. interfere. It should 
be the function of the law in this matter to prevent violence, to 
protect the young, and to preserve public order and decency. 
Whatever laws are laid down beyond this must be left to the 
individuals themselves, to the moralists, and to social opinion. 

At the same time, and while sueh a modification in the law 
seems to he reasonable, the change effected would he less con- 
siderable tlvan may appear at first sight. In a very large propor- 
tion, indeed, of cases hoys are involved. It is instructive to 
observe that in Legludic’s 346 cases (including victims and 
aggressors together) in Trance, 13Y, or more than half, were 
between the ages of 10 and 20, and 82, or exactly one-third, were 
between the ages of 10 and 14. A very considerable field of 
operation is 'tlins still left for the law, whatever proportion of 
cases may meet with no other penalty than social opinion. 

That, however, social opinion — ^law or no law — ^^vill speak 
witli no uncertain voice is very evident. Once homosexuality 
was primarily a question of population or of religion. Now we 
hear little either of its economic aspects or of its sacrilegious- 
ness ; it is for ns primarily a disgusting abomination, i.e., a mat- 
ter of taste, of esthetics; and, while unspeakably ugly to the 
majority, it is proclaimed as beautiful by a small minority. I 
do not know that we need find fault with this esthetic method of 
judging homosexuality. But it scarcely lends itself to legal 
purposes. To indulge in violent denunciation of the disgusting 
nature of homosexuality, and to measure tlie sentence by the 

1 Ivvivfft-Kliing would place this age not under 10, the age at w'liieli 
in England girls may legally eoiiHent to normal H(!Xiial inttirconrHO 
{Psychopathic Sexualis, 1S03, p. 419). It certainly should not bo lower. 
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disgust aroused, or to regret, aa one English Judge is reported; to 
have regretted when giving sentence, that “gross indecency” is 
not punisliable by death, is to import utterly foreign considera- 
tions into the matter. The judges who yield to this temptation 
would ccrtoinly never allow themselves to be consciously influ- 
euced on the bench by tlieir political opinions. Yet estlietic 
opinions are quite as foreign to law aa politiail opinions. An 
act does not become criminal because it is disgusting. To eat 
excrement, as Moll remarks, is extremely disgusting, but it is 
not criminal. The confusion whidi thus exists, even in tho legal 
mind, between tlie disgu.sting and the criminal is additional 
evidence of the undesirability of the legal penalty for simple 
homosexuality. At the same time it shows tlint social opinion 
is amply adequate to deal witli the manifestations of inverted 
sexuality. Bo much for the legal asjMJcts of sexual inversion. 

But while there can bo no doubt about tlio amply adequate 
character of the existing social reaction to all manifestations of 
perverted sexuality, tho question still remains how far not merely 
tho law, but also tho state of public opinion, sliould be modified 
in the light of such a psychological study as wo liave liere under- 
taken. It is cslear tliat tins public opinion, molded chiefly or en- 
tirely with referemee to gross vice, tends to be unduly violent in 
its reaction. What, then, is the rcaaonaljle attitude of society 
toward tba congenital sexual invert? It seems to lie in tlid 
avoidance of two extremes. On the one hand, it cannot be ex- 
pected to tolerate tlic invert wlio flouts his perversion in its face, 
and a.s.sunu'.s tliat, because he would rather take his pleasure with 
a soldier or a policeman than with their sisters, he is of finer 
clay than tlie \mlgar herd. On the other, it might well refrain 
from crushing willi imdiscurning ignorance lioneatli a Inirden of 
sliame tlie suhjeet of nn almomiality 'whidi, as we have seen, has 
not been found incapable of fine uses. Inversion is an aberra;- 
tion from the usual course of nature. But the clash of contend- 
ing elements which must often mark the lii.story of such a 
deviation results now and again — by no means infrequently — in 
nobler activities tlian tliose yielded by the vast majorily who are 
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born to constune tbe fruits of the earth. It bears, for the most 
part, its penalty in the stnietiu-e of its own organism. We are 
bound to protect the helpless members of society against the 
invert. If we go farther, and seek to destroy the invert himself 
before he has sinned against society, we exceed the warrant of 
reason, and in so doing wo may, perhaps, destroy also tlrose 
children of tho spirit which possess sometimes a greater worth 
tlifin the eliildren of the flesh. 

Here we may leave this question of sexual inversion. In 
dealing with it I have sought to avoid that attitude of moral 
superiority which is so common in the literature of this subjec-t, 
and have refrained from pointing out how loathsome this phe- 
nomenon is, or how liideons that. Such aii attitude is as much 
out of place in scientific investigation as it is in judicial inves- 
tigation, and may well be left to the amateur. The physician 
who feels nothing hut di.sgust at the sight of disease is unlikely 
to bring either succor to his patients or instruction to his pupils. 

That the investigation we have here pur.sued is not only 
profitable to ns in succoring tbe social organism and its mem- 
bers, but also in bringing light into the region of sexual ps}'- 
cliology, is now, 1 hope, clear to every reader who has followed 
me to this point. There are a multitude of social fpiestions 
which we cannot face squarely and honestly nnles.s we po.ssess 
such precise knowledge as has been here lirought together con- 
cerning the part played by the homose.xual tendency in human 
life. Moreover, the study of this perverted tendency stretches 
beyond itself ; 

“O’er that art 

Wliich you say adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature jnnkes." 

Pathology is but physiology working under new conditions. 
The stream of nature still flows into tbe bent channel of sexual 
inversion, and still runs according to law. We luive not ivasted 
our time in this toilsome excursion. With the knowledge here 
gained we are the better equipped to enter upon the study of tho 
wider questions of sex. 
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HOMOSEXUALITY AM'OXQ TRAMPS. 

By “Jobiait Eia'nt,’* 

I HAVE made a rather minute study of the tramp elasa in 
tlie United StateSj England, nntl Germany, but I know it best 
in the States. I have lived with the tramps there for eight con- 
gecfutive months, besides passing iiunierous sliorter periods in 
their comijany, and my acquaintance with them is nearly of ten 
years’ standing. M'y purpose in going among them has Ijeen to 
learn about their life in particular and outcast life in general. 
This can only be done by becoming part and parcel of its mani- 
festations, 

There arc two kinds of tramps in the United States: out- 
of-works and “liolKx's.” Tlie out-of-works are not genuine 
vagabonds; tlioy really want work and have no sympathy witli 
the iKtltoes. 'I'Ik' latter are the real tramps. Tliey make a busi- 
ness of liegging—a very good business too— and keep at it, as a 
rule, to the end of their days. Whisky and Wanderhidj or the 
love of wandering, are probably tlie main causes of their exist- 
ence; hut many of them arc discouraged criminals, men who 
have tried their hand at erinie mid find that they lack criminal 
wit. I'liey hccoine tramps because they find tliat life “on the 
road” comes the nearest to the life they hoped to load. They 
have enougli talent to do very well as beggars, better, generally 
speaking, then the men who have reached tlie road simply as 
drunkards; they know more about the tricks of the trade and aro 
cleverer in tliinking out schemes aiul stories. All genuine 
tramps in America are, liowover, pretty mucli the same, as far 
as manners and philosophy are concerned, and all are equally 
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welcome at the 'T;iang-out.”i The class of society from which 
they are drawn is generally the very lowest of all, hut there are 
some hoboes who have come from the Pexy highest, and these 
latter are frequently as Yicious and depraved as their less well- 
born brethren. 

Concerning sexual inversion among tramps, there is a great 
deal to be said, and I cannot attempt to tell all I have heard 
about it, hut merely to give a general account of the matter. 
Every holio in the United States knows what “unnatural inter- 
course” means, talking about it freely, and, according to my 
hnding, every tenth man practises it, and defends his conduct. 
Boys are the victims of this passion. The tramps gain possession 
of these boys in various ways. A common method is to stop fop 
awhile in some toivn, and gain acquaintance -with the slum chil- 
dren. They tell these children all sorts of stories about life “on 
the road,” how they can ride on the railways for nothing, shoot 
Indians, and Im “perfeshunnels” (professioiials) , and they choose 
some boy who specially pleases them. By smiles and flattering 
carcases they let him know that the stories are meant for him 
alone, and before long, if the boy is a suitable subject, he smiles 
back just as slyly. In time be learns to think that be is the 
favorite of the tramp, who will take him on his travels, and he 
begins to plan secret meetings with the man. Tlio tramp, of 
course, continues to excite lii.s imagination with stories and 
caresses, and some fine night there is one boy less in the town. 
On the road tlie lad is called a “prushun,” and his protector a 
“jocker.” The majority of prushuns are between 10 and 15 
years of age, hut I have known some under 10 and a few over 
15. Each is compelled by hobo law to let his jocker do with 
him as he will, and many, I fear, learn to enjoy his treatment of 
them. They are also expected to beg in every toivn they come 
to, any laziness on their part receiving very severe punishment. 


1 Tills is tlio lioirio ot the fraternity. Prautienlly it is any corner 
where tluiy <'aii lay tiieir lieiulSi but, ns a rule, it i.s eitlier a'loilging- 
houae, a frciRlit-c.ar, or a, nest in the grass near the railway watering- 
tank. 
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How tlie act of inmatural iiitercoiirso takes place is not en- 
tirely clear; the lioboes are not agreed. From what I have per- 
sonally observed I should say that it is usually what they call 
“leg-work” (intererural), but soinetiiucs imnmsto penis in 
anmn, the lioy, in eitlier case, lying on his stomtich. I have heard 
terrible stories of the physical results to the boy of anal inter- 
course. 

One evening, near Ouniborland, I’enn.sylvaiiia, I was an un- 
willing witness of one of the worst scenes that can be imagined, 
In. company wilh eight lioboc.s, I was in a freight-car attaclied to 
a slowly moving train. A colored boy succeeded in scrambling 
into the car, and when the train was well under way again be 
was tripped up and “seduced” (to use tlic liol)o euphomisni) by 
each of tlie tramp.s. He made almost no resi.starice, and joked 
and lauglied about the 1)U8ine.s8 as if he bad expected it. This, 
indeed, 1 liud to be tlio general feeling among the Ijoys when 
tljey have been tlmroughly initiated. At first they do not sulmut, 
and are indined to run away or light, but the men fondle and 
pet them, ami after awliile they do not seem to care. Some of 
them haves told nus Unit they get as mucli pleasure out of thes 
affair as the jocker does. Uvesn little fcsllows under 10 have told 
me this, and I liave known lliem to willfully tempt their jockera 
' to interceiurse. What the. pleasure consists in 1 cannot say. Tlie 
youngsters themselves describe it as a doliglilful tickling sensa- 
tion in the parts involved, and this is possibly all that it amounts 
to among the smallest lads. Those wlio liave jiasaed the age of 
puberty seem to be satisfied in pretty much the same way that 
the men are. Among the men the praetieo is decidedly one of 
passion. The majority of them prefer a pruslum to a woman, 
and nothing is more severely judged than rape. One often reads 
in the newspapers that a woman has heeii assaulted by a tramp, 
but the perverted tramp is never the guilty party. 

I believe, however, that there are a few hoboes who have 
taken to lioys Inieause women are so Bcarce “on the road.” For 
every woman in lioboland there are a hundred men. That thw 
disproportion has something to do with the popularity of boys 
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is made clear by the following ease: In a gaol, where I was 
confined for a month during my life in vagabondage, I got ac- 
quainted with a tramp who had the reputation of being a “sod” 
(sodomist) . One day a woman came to the gaol to see her hus- 
band, who was awaiting trial. One of the prisoners said he had 
known her before she was married and had lived witii her. The 
tramp was soon to be discharged, and he inquired where the 
woman lived. On learning that she was still approachable, he 
looked her up immediately after his release, and succeeded in 
staying with her for nearly a month. He told me later that he 
enjoyed his life with her much more than his intercourse with 
boys. I asked him why he went with boys at all, and he replied : 
“ ’Cause there ain’t women enough. If I can’t get them I’ve got 
to have the other.” 

It is in gaols that one sees the worst side of this perversion. 
In the daytime the prisoners are let out into a leng hall, and 
can do much as they please; at night they are shut up, two and 
even four in a cell. If there are any boys in the crowd, they 
are made use of by all who care to have them. If they re.^’use 
to submit, they are gagged and held down. The sheriff s-sldom 
knows what goes on, and for tlie boys to say anything to him 
would he suicidal. There is a criminal ignorance all over the 
States concerning the life of these gaols, and things go on that 
would be impossible in any well-regulated prison. In one of 
these places I once witnessed the fiercest fight I have ever seen 
among hoboes; a boy was the cause of it. Two men said they 
loved him, and he seemed to return the alfection of both with 
equal desire. A fight with razors was suggested to settle who 
should have hira.i The men prepared for action, while the 
crowd gathered round to watch. They slashed away for over 
half an hour, cutting each other terribly, and then their backers 
stopped them for fear of fatal results. The boy was given to 
tlie one who was hurt the least. 

1 All liobofi.s carry razor.s, botli for sliaying and for defense. 
Strange to nay, tlicy sueeced in smuggling them into gaols, as tlioy aro 
never eenrchwl thoroughly. 
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Jealoiisy is one of the first things one notices in connection 
with Ihis passion. I have known them to witluh'iuv entirely 
from the “liang-ont” life simply to be surcj that their prushiins 
were not touched liy otlier trainp.s. Such attachment, s frequently 
last for years, and some Imya remain with their first joekers until 
they are “emancipated.” 

Emaneiimtion ninana freedom to “snare” some other boy, 
and make him submit as the other had Imen obliged to submit 
when yoimger. As a rule, tlic pruslnin is freed when he is al)le 
to protect liinmdf. If lie can defend his “honor” from all who 
come, he is accepted into tlie class of “old stagers,” and may do 
as he likes. This is the one rewuird held out to prnshims during 
their apprenticeship. They are told that some day they can 
have a hoy and use him as they have been used. Thus hobolond 
is always sure of recruits. 

It is difficult to say how many tramps are sexually inverted. 
It is not oven, certainly known how many vagalionds there are 
in the country. I have stated iii one of my paper.s on tramps 
tliat, counting the Imys, tliere are between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand genuine hohoc.s in the United States. A vaguhnnd in Texas 
who saw this statement wrote me that he considered ray estimate 
too low. Till! m!\vs]iaiK!rs have criticised it as too high, but they 
are unable to Judge. If my figures are, a.s I lielicve, at least 
appriLvimutely correct, the sexually perverted tramps may be 
estimated at between live and six thousand; this includes men 
and boys. 

I have lieen told lately by tramps that the boys are less 
numerous than they were a few years ago. They say that it is 
now a risky business to be seen with a boy, and that it is more 
profitable, as far as liegging is concerned, to go witliout them. 
Whether this rnean.s that tire passion is less fierce than it used 
to be, or that tlie men find sexual satisfaction among themselves, 
I cannot say defiiiitely. But from what I know of their dis- 
inclinatioix to adopt the latter alternative, I am inclined to think 
tlmt the passion may be dying out somewhat. 1 am sure that 
women are not more numerous “on the road” than formerly, and 
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that the change, if real, has not been caused hy them. So much 
for my finding in the United States. 

In England, where I have also lived with tramps for some 
time, I have found very little contrary sexual feeling. In Ger- 
many, also, excepting in prisons and work-houses, it seems very 
little known among vagabonds. There are a few J'ewi.sli wan- 
derers (sometimes peddlers) who are said to bavo boys in their 
company, and I am told that they nse them as the hoboes in the 
United States use their boys, but I cannot prove this from per- 
sonal observation. In England I have met a nmnbcr of male 
tramps -who bad no hesitation in declaring their preference for 
their own sex, and particnlarly for boys, but I am bound to say 
that I have seldom seen them with boys; as a rule, tliey were 
quite alone, and they seem to live chiefly by tliemselves. 

It is a noteworthy fact that both in England and Germany 
tliere are a great many women “on the road,” or, at all events, 
so near it that intercourse with them is easy and cheap. In 
Germany almost every town has its quarter of “Stadt-Sehieze”^ : 
women who sell their bodies for a very .small sum. They seldom 
ask over tliirty or forty pfennigs for a night, which is usually 
spent in the open air. In England it is practically the same 
thing. In all the large cities there are women wlio are glad to 
do business for three or fonr pence, and those “on the road” for 
even less. 

The general impression made on me hy the sexually per- 
verted men I have mot in vagabondage is that they are abnor- 
mally masculine. In tlieir intercourse witli boys they always 
take the active part. The boys have, in some cases, seemed to 
me uncommonly feminine, but not as a rule. In the main, they 
are very mucli like other lads, and I am unable to say whether 
their liking for the inverted relationship is inborn or acquired. 
That it is, however, a genuine liking, in altogether too many 
instances, I do not, in the ]ea.st, doubt. As such, and all the 
more because it is such, it deserves to be more thoroughly in- 
vestigated and more reasonably treated. 


1 Tills word is of Helirew origin, and means girl [Mddohm), 
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"■Josiah Flyiit” who wrote the foregoing account of tram 2 > 
life for the gecond edition of this volume, wag well known as 
author, sociologist, and tramp. He was e.specially, and it would 
seem by innate temperament, the tramp, wdiich part he looked 
to perfection (lie himself referred to his “weasoned face and 
diminutive form”) and felt completely at home in. Ho was 
thus able to throw xnueli light on the psychology of the tramp, 
and his Ikioks (such us Tramjniuj wUft, Tramjts) are valuable 
from this jioint of view. His real name wa.s F. Willard and ho 
was a nejihew of Miss Frances Willard. He died in Chicago, in 
1907, at the age of 33, shortly after writing a frank and xe- 
markalile Aulohiograpluj. I am able to sipiplemcnt his obser- 
vations on tramiis, so far as England is concerned, by the fol- 
lowing pa.ssages from a detailed record sent to mo by an English 
correspondent : — 

*'l am a male invert with complete feminine, sexual in- 
elinatioiiB. DilTerent meetings with 'tramiis’ led me to seek 
intimacy with them and for about twenty years I liave gone on 
the ‘tramii’ myself so that I might come in tlie closest contact 
with tliem, in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

“As in the United States, there are two classes of tramps 
those who would work, such as harvesters, road-inakers, etc., and 
those wlio will not work, but make tramping a iirofo.ssion. 
Among Ijotli these classes my experience is that 90 per cent, or I 
even wundd be liold enough 1 » say 100 per cent, indulge in homo- 
sexuality when the opportunity occurs, and I do not make any 
distinction bbtween the two classos. 

“There are numerous reasons for this and 1 will state a few. 
A certain uumlier may prefer normal connection wdth a female, 
but except for those who tramp in vans and a limited number 
who have hlonnas’ with them, women are not available, as pros- 
titutes very seldom allow intimacy for dove’ except when drunk. 
Tramps are also afraid of any venereal disease as it means the 
misery of the Ixiek Hospital. Most of them are sociable and 
prefer to tramp with a ‘make.’ With this mate, with wliom he 
slecjm and rt'sta and ‘boozes’ when they are in funds, siaxual inti- 
macy naturally takes idace, as my experience has been that one 
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of tile two is male and the other female in their sexual desires^ 
but I have Icuoivn instances where they have acted both roles. 
Then male prostitution is to be had for nothing, and even occa- 
sionally when a tramp meets a ‘toff’ it is a means of earning 
money, either fairly or otherwise. I have never known a male 
tramp to refuse satisfaction if I offered a drink or two, or a 
small sum of money. One told me that he envied ‘no lords or 
toffs’ as long as he got plenty of ‘booze and buggery.’ * 

“Another one, who told me that he had been twenty-five 
years on the road, said that ho could not endure to sleep alone. 
(He was a pedlar, openly of cheap religious books and secretly 
of the vilest pamphlets and photographs). He had ‘done time’ 
and lie said the greatest punishment to him was not being able to 
have a ‘make’ who would submit to penetration, thongli he was 
not particular what form the sexual act took. Another fine young 
man, whom I chanced to meet tlie very day he had been re- 
leased from a long sentence in prison for burglary and with 
whom I passed a night of incessant and almost brutal intimacy, 
said Ids punishment was seeing men always about him and 
being unable to have connection with them. . Another and very 
powerful influence in ‘tramps’ toward homosexuality is that, in 
the low lodging houses they are obliged to frequent, a single 
bed is perhaps double to one with a hedmate whom perhaps he 
has never seen before, and especially in hot weather, when the 
rule is nakedness. 

“My sexual desires being for the male invert I have come 
most in contact with them and have found that they form, 
much the larger class. Among harvesters and seafaring 
tramps it is seldom you find a ‘dandy’ such as I was considered, 
and as such I was eagerly courted, and any suggestion of in- 
timacy on my part quickly responded to. As regards the use of 
young boys for homosexual indulgence, it is not common as it is 
too dangerous, though I have known boys, especially those be- 
longing to vans or gypsies, to prostitute themselTes, always for 
money. 

“On one occasion I sarv a boy who created quite an out- 
brrrst of Inst of homosexual nahiro. The inciilont took place 
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in a small seafaring town in. Scotland one evening before a 
Pair was to be held. It occurred in a low public bouse where a 
number of very rough and mostly drunken men were assembled. 
A blind man came in led by an extremely pretty but elleminate- 
looking youth of about IT, wearing a ragged kilt and with bare 
legs and feet. He had long, curling, fair hair which reached to 
his shoulders and on it an old bonnet was perclied. lie also 
wore an old velveteen shooting jacket. All eye.s were turned on 
the pair and they were quickly oll’ercd drinks. A remark was 
made hy one man tliat he hclieved the youth was a las.sic. Tire 
hoy RJiid, ‘1 will sliow' you 1 am a laddie,’ and pulled up his kilt, 
exposing his genitals and then his posterior. Eoisterous laugh- 
ter greeted thi.s indecent exposure and suggestion, and more 
drinks were provided. The hlind man tlien played hi.s fiddle 
and the boy danced with frequent recurrences of the same in- 
doceneievS. He was sei/.csl, kissed, and caressed liy (piitc a num- 
ber of men, some of wlnnn endeavored to masturbate bim, which 
he resisted, liut iwrformed it for them. After the closing time 
came, 1 and about len or twelve men adl occupied the .same room; 
llio old man contitnied to play, and the youtli, stark naked, 
continued to dance and suggested we others sliould do so, and 
an erotic scene took jdace whicli was oidy closed to view by 
the ‘hos.H’ who was present putting out the lutnp. 

“'I’wo ehissea of tramps I liave met openly declare their 
preference for homosexuality. Tlicy are men who have been in 
the army and sailors and seafaring men in general. It is said 
that Mack lias a wdfe in every port,’ but I belie\-e from iny ex- 
perience that the wife in many ca.seH is of the male sex, and 
tliis among tlioso of all nationalities, as is the case with soldiers. 
Among those also jealousy is more common than amongst ordi- 
nary tramps, and if you are Mandy’ to a soldier, if you make 
advances or receive tliem from a senior, tronhle i.s likely to 
occur hetwoon tliem. 

“I could give many instances of my own personal ex- 
perieneos to show that ‘’tramps’ are looked upon hy men in the 
country districts as legitimate, complacent, and purehaseahle 
olqeets for homosexual lust.” 
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THE SGHOOL-ERIENDSHIPS OP GIRM. 

I. 

A sOHOOL-FRiEisrDSHli’ 13 termed by Italian girls a “flame” 
{flamma). This term, as explained by Obici and Mareliesini, 
indicates, in school-slang, both tlie beloved person and the 
friendship in the abstract ; but it is a friendship which has the 
note of passion as felt and understood in this environment. In 
every college the “iiame” is regarded as a neces.sary institution. 
The relationship is usually of a markedly Platonic character, and 
generally exists between a boarder on one side and a day-pupil 
on the other. Notwithstanding, however, its apparently non- 
sexual nature, all the sexual manifestations of college youth 
circle around it, and in its varying aspects of dillering intensity 
all the gradations of sexual sentiment may lie expressed. 

Obici and kfarchesini carried on their investigation, chiefly 
among the pupils of Normal schools, the age of the girls being 
between .12 and 1!) or 20. There are both hoarders and clay- 
pupils at these eollogos; the Itoardere are mo.st intlararaahle, but 
it is the day-pupils who furnish the sparks. 

Obici and Marchesini received much assistance in their 
studies from former pupils Avho are now themselves teachers. 
One of these, a day-pupil who had never herself been either the 
object or the agent in one of these passions, but had had ample 
opportunity of making personal observations, writes as follows : 
"The ’Aflame’ proceeds exactly like a love-relationship ; it often 
happens that one of the girls shows man-liko characteristics, 
either in physical type or in energy and decision of character ; 
the otlier lets her.'self ho loved, acting with all the obstinacy — 
and one might almost say tlm .'<hynoa,s — of a girl vnlli her lover. 
The beginning of these relationships is cpiito dilTercnt from tho 
usual beginnings of friendship. It is not by being always to- 
aiG8i 
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getlier, talking and studying togetlier, that t\vo become ‘flames’; 
no, generally they do not even know each other; one sees the 
otlier on the stairs, in the garden, in the corridors, and the 
emotion that arises is nearly always called forth by heanty and 
physical grace. Then the one who is finst struck begins a regu- 
lar courtship; frequent walks in the garden when the other is 
likely to he at the window of her elass-rooin, pauses on tlie stains 
to see her jiass; in short, a mute adoration made up of glances 
and sighs. Tjutcr come pre.seiifca of hcautiful flowers, and little 
messages conveyed by eomplncont companions. Finally, if the 
‘flame' shows signs of ujipreciaiiiig all tlutse inoofs of afTection, 
cotires the letter of dtadaration. Ijettm's of declaration are long 
and ardent, to such a degree that they ecpml or surpass real 
love-declarations. ‘J'he courted one nearly always accepts, 
sometimes with cnthusiasin, oftonest with many ob|ec:tion8 and 
doubts a,s to the alTctitiun declared. It is (jnly after many en- 
treaties that she yields and the rolalionsliij) begins." 

Another collahoralor who ha.s her.«e]f always aroused very 
numerous “flames” gives a very similar desciriptiori, together 
with oilier particulars. Thus slie 8tate.s; “lb may he said that 
(iO per cent, of the girls in a college have ‘flame’ relationships, 
and that of the remaining ‘10 only half refuse from deliberate 
repulsion to such alfectious; the other 20 are excluded either 
because they are not sullieiently pleasing in appearance or 
because their character.s do not inspire sympathy.” And, re- 
garding tlie method of beginning the relationship, she writes: 
“Bouietime.s ‘flames’ arise before the two future friends have 
even seen each other, merely heeauso one of tliem is considered 
as lieautiful, sympalhctie, nice, or elegant. Elegance exerts an 
immense fiiscinalion, especiallv on the lioarders, who are bound 
down by monotonous and simple habits. As soon as a hoarder’ 
hears of a day-pujiil ilmt she is charming and elegant she liegins 
to feel a lively symiiatliy toward her, rapidly reaching anxiety 
to see her. The longed-for morning at length arrives. The 
beloved, unconscious of the tumult of passions she lias aroused, 
goes into school, not knowing that her walk, her movements, her 
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garments are being obseiYed from stairs or dormitory corridor. 

. . . For the boarders these events constitute an important 

part of college-life, and often assume, for some, the aspect of 
a traged}’', which, fortunately, may be gradually resolved into a 
comedy or a farce.” 

Many letters are written in the course of these relationshii>s ; 
Obici and Marehesini have been able to read over 300 such letters 
which had been carefully preserved by the receivers and wliich, 
indeed, formed the chief material for their study. These letters 
clearly show that the “flame” most usually arises from a physical 
sympathy, an admiration of beauty and elegance. The letters 
written in this “flame” relationship are full of passion; they 
appear to bo often written during periods of physical excitement 
and psychic erethism, and may be considered, Obici and Marche- 
sini remark, a form of intollectnal onanism, of which the writers 
aftenvard feel remorse and shame as of a physically dishonor- 
able act. In reference to the underlying connection of these 
feelings witli the se.xual impulse, one of the lady collaborators 
writes ; “I can say that a girl wlio is in love with a man never 
experiences Tlamo’ emotions for a companion.” 

Obici and jilarchesini thus summarise the differential char- 
acter of "flames” ns distinguished from ordinary friendships: 
“(1) the o.\traordinary frequency with Avhich, even by means of 
subterfuges, the lovers exchange letters; (8) tlio anxiety to see 
and talk to each other, to press cacli other’s liands, to embrace 
and kiss; (3) the long conversations and the very long reveries; 

(4) persistent jealousy, with its manifold arts and usual resulte; 

(5) exaltation of the beloved's qualities; (6) the habit of writing 
the beloved’s name everywhere; (7) absence of envy for the loved 
one’s qualities; (8) tlie lover’s abnegation in conquering all 
obstacles to the manifestations of her love; (9) the vanity with 
which some respond to ‘flame’ declarations; (10) the conscious- 
ness of doing a prohibited thing; (11) the pleasure of conquest, 
of whicli the tropliies (letters, etc.) are preserved.” 

Tile di'flcroiico between a "flame” and a friendship is very 
well marked in the absolute oxclusiTenoss of the fonner, whence 
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arises the possibility of jealousy. At the same time friendship 
and love are here woven together. The letters are chaste (a few 
exceptions among so many letters not ailccting this general rale), 
and the purity of the ilame relationsliip is also showm by the fact 
that it is usually l)etwoen hoarders and day-impils, girls in dif- 
ferent chisses and di lTercnt rooms, and seldom between those who 
are living in close proximity to each other. “Certainly,” writes 
one of the lady eollaltoraioi'H, “tlie first Hensual mimife.stntions 
develop in girla witli physical excitement pure and simple, but 
(at all events, I would wisli to helieve it) the majority of col- 
lege-girls find sufiicient satisfaction in being a.s near as possilde 
to the beloved person (of whichever sax}, in mutual admiration 
and in kissing, or, very frequently, in conver.sation that is by no 
means moral, thouglr usually very motapliorical. The object of 
such conversation is to discover the most important mysteries 
of human nature, the why and the vlierofore ; it deals with 
natural rioces.eitics, wliiidi the girl feels and has an intuition of, 
but as yet knows nothing definite about. Sucli conversations 
are the order of tlie clay in schools and in colleges and specially 
revolve arourul procreation, the most difficult my.stery of all. 
They are a liea]i of stupidities.” 'I'his lady liad only known of 
one definitely homosexual redationship during the whole of her 
c'ollcgo-lifo ; the coiiplfi in question were little liked and had 
no other “flames.” The chief gencwal sexual manifestations, this 
lady concludes, wliiclr she had noted among her companions 
rvas a constent preoccupation with sexual mysteries and the 
necessity of talking about them perpetually. 

Another lady eollaljorator who had lived in a ‘Normal school 
had had somewhat wider exporience.s. She entered at the age 
of 14 and experienced the usual loneliness and iinhappincas of 
a new pupil. One day a.s she wa.s standing pensive and alone 
in a corner of the room, a companion — one who on her arrival 
had been charged to show her over the college — ran up to her, 
“embracing me, closing by mouth with a kiss, and softly caress- 
ing my hair. I gazed at her in astonishment, but experienced a 
delicious sensation of supremo comfort. Hero began tlie idyll 1 
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I was stibjected to a furious tempest of Icisses and caresses which 
quite stunned me and made me ask myself the reason of such 
a new and unforeseen, affection. I ingenuously inquired the 
reason, and tlie reply was: ‘'I love you; you struck me imme- 
diately I saw you, because you are so beautiful and so white, 
and because it makes me happy and soothes me when I can pass 
my hands through yorir hair and kiss your plump, white face. 
I need a soul and a body.' This seemed to me the lang-uage of 
a superior person, for I could not grasp alt its importance. As 
on the occasion when she first embraced me, I looked at her in 
astonishment and could not for the moment respond to a new 
fuiy of caresses and kisses. I felt that they were not like the 
kisses of my mamma, my papa, my hrotlier, and other com- 
panions; they gave me unknown sensations; the contact of those 
moist and fleshy lips disturbed me. Then came the ex'change 
of letters and the usual rights and duties of ‘flames.’ When we 
met in the presence of others we were only to greet cacli other 
simply, for ‘flames’ were strictly proliihited. I obeyed hecauso 
I liked her, but also because I rvas afraid of her Othello-like 
jealousy, She would suffocate me, even bite me, when I played, 
joyously and thoughtlessly, with others, and woo to me if I 
failed to call her when I was combing iny hair. She liked to 
see me with my hair down and. would rest her liead on my 
shoulder, e.speeially if I were partially undressed. I let her do 
as she liked, and she would scold me severely becauso I was 
never first in longing for her, running to meet her, and kissing 
her. But at the same time the thought of losing her, the 
thought that perhaps one day she would shower her caresses on 
others, secretly wounded my heart. But I never told her this! 
One day, however, when with the head-mistress gazing at a beau- 
tiful land.scape, I was suddenly overwhelmed with sadness and 
hurst out crying. The head-mistress inquired what was the 
matter, and throAving myself in her arms I sobbed : ‘I love her, 
and I shall die if she leaves off loving me I’ Slie smiled, and tlie 
smile Avenfc throngli my heart. I saw at once how silly I was, 
and what a Avrong road my companion Avas on. Brom that day 
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I could no longer einlun* my ‘Ihitne.’ The Kcparation -was abso- 
lute; I c:oiU'ag(!ously bore bites and insults, even sc;ratche8 on 
my face, followed by long coiiiplaiiits and complete prostration. 
I thought it would lie mean to accu.«e her, Init I invented a pre- 
text for having the nuinVier of my bed changed, Thi.s was 
because situ would dre.«.H ([uielly and come to pass hours by my 
bed, resting her liead on the pillow. She Raid she wishecl to 
smell the iierfnme of my health and freshnesR, This continual 
turbulent desire liad now nauHCialed niej and I, wished to avoid 
it altogether. lader .1 heard that she had formed a relationship 
tt'hicli wa.s not ble-ssed hy any sacred rite.” 

Xotwithsliinding the Platonic character of the correspond- 
Eiiees, Obici and Idarchesini remark, there is really a substratum 
of emolionai sexuality beneatli it, and it is tlii.s whieli finds its 
expression in the indecorous conversations already referred to. 
The “flame” is a lofe-fiction, a plai/ of ■‘te.rual love. This charae- 
teri-stic eome.s out in the fre(]uontly romantic names, of men and 
h'omen, invented to sign the. IcUcrs. 

Kvi'n in the letters themselves, however, tlio element of 
8e.xual inipressionahility may lie traced. “On Friday we went to 
a service at Han B.,” writes one who was in an institution 
directed hy imiis, “Imt unfortunately I saw jM. L. at a window 
when 1 thought she, was at A, and I was in a nervous state the 
wltole time. Tmagiiie that that dear woman was at the window 
with bare arms, and, us it seemed to me, in her chemise.” No 
doiilit a similar irnpresHion might have been made on a girl 
living in her own family. But it is certain tliat the imagmativo 
coloring tends to be more lively in those living in colleges and 
slmt off from that varied and innocent observation udiicli rendei-s 
those outside colleges freer and more unprejudiced. On a boy 
who is free to see as many women as he chooses a woman's face 
cannot make such an impression as on a boy who lives in a 
eollego and wlio is liable to he, as it were, electrified if he sees 
any object belonging to a •ft'oman, especially if he sees it by 
stealth or during a mood of erotism. Such an object calls out 
a whole series of wanton imaginations, which it could not do 
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in. one -wliO; by his enyironment, was already armed against any 
tendencies to erotic feticliism. The attraction exerted by that 
which we see but seldom, and around which fancy assiduously 
plays, the attraction of forbidden fruit, produces tendencies and 
habits which could scarcely develop in freedom. Curiosity is 
acute, and is augmented by the obstacles which stand in the way 
of its satisfaction. “Flame” attraction is the beginning of such 
a morbid feticliism. A Ecntimcnt which under other conditions 
would never have gone beyond ordinary friendship may thus be- 
come a “flame,” and even a “flame” of markedly sexual character. 
Under these influences boys and girls feel the purest and sim- 
plest sentiments in a hyperesthetic manner. The girls here 
studied have lost an exact conception of the simple manifesta- 
tions of friendship, and think they are giving evidence of ex- 
quisite sensibility and true friend-ship iiy loving a companon to 
madness; fricndslup in them has become a passion. Tiiat this 
intense desire to love a companion passionately is the result of 
the college environments may be seen by the following extract 
from a letter; “You know, dear, inneh lietter than I do how 
acutely girls living away from their own homes, and far from 
all those who are dearest to them on earth, feel the need of 
loving and being loved. You can understand how bard it is to 
be obliged to live without anyone to Burrouiul you with affec- 
tion;” and the rvriter goes on to say how all her love turns to 
her correspondent. 

While there is an unquestionable sexual element in the 
“flame” relationship, this cannot be regarded as an absolute 
expression of real congenital perversion of the sex-instinct. The 
frequency of the phenomena, as well as the fact that, on leaving 
college to enter social life, the girl usually ceases to feel these 
emotions, are sufficient to show the absence of congenital al)nor- 
mality. The estimate of the frequency of “flames” in Noiraal 
schools, given to Obici and Marchesini by several hul\' collaljora- 
tors, was about HO per cent., but there is no reason to suppose 
that women teachers funii.sh a larger contingent of perverted 
individuals than other women. The root is organic, but the 
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manifestations are ideal and Platonic, in. contrast with some other 
manifestations found in college-life. No inquiry was made as 
to tlie details of solitary sexual manifestations in the colleges, 
the fact tliat tlioy exist to more or less extent being Butliciently 
recogni^ied. The couversatioiiH already referred to are a measure 
of die excitations of sexuality existing in tlieso college inmates 
and multiplied in energy by comnnmication. Buch discourse 
was, wrote one eollahoralor, the order of the day, and it took 
place cluelly at the time when letter-writing also was easiest. It 
may well be that sensual excitations, tramsformed into etliereal 
sentinienta, serve to increase llie intemsity of the “flaines.-’^ 

Taken altogetlier, Ohici and Marche.sini conclude, the flame 
may be regarded as a provuimial synthesis. We iind here, in 
solution together, the pliysiological element of incipient sexual- 
ity, tlie psychical element of tlic tenderness natural to this ago 
and sex, the element of occasion offered by the environment, and 
the social clement with its nascent altruism, 

II. 

Tliat the iihcnoniena described in minute detail by Obici 
and Marchesini closely resemble the phenomena as they exist 
in English girls* schools is indicated liy the folloAving communi- 
cation, for Avhich I am indebted to a lady who is familiar with 
an English girls’ college of very niodeni type; — 

"From inquiries made in various quarters and through iier- 
sonal ohserviition and experience 1 have come to tlie conclusion 
that tlie romantic and emotional attachments formed by girls 
for their female friends and companions, attachments whicli 
take a groat hold of their minds for the time being, are far 
commoner than is generally supposed among English girls, more 
especially at school or college, or wherever a number of girls or 
young women live together in one institution, and are much 
secluded. 

“As far as I Imve been able to find out, these attachments 
— ^wliich have their own local names, e.g,, Taves,* 'spoons,* etc.—- 
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are comparatively rare in the smaller private schoolsj and totally 
absent among girls ot the poorer class attending Board and 
Kational schools, perhaps because they mix more freely with 
the opposite sex. 

■"'I can say from personal experience that in one of the 
largest and best English colleges, where I spent some years, 
‘raving’ is especially common in spite of arrangements which one 
Tvonld have thought ivould have abolished most unhealthy feel- 
ings. The arrangements there arc very similar to a large boys’ 
college. There are numerous boarding-houses, which have, on 
an average, forty to fifty students. Each house is under the 
management of a ivell-educated house-mistress assisted by house- 
governesses (quite separate from college-teachers). Each house 
has a large garden with tennis-courts, etc. j and cricket, hockey, 
and other games are carried on to a Iftrge extent, games being 
not only much encouraged, hut much enjoj’cd. Each girl has a 
separate cubicle, or bedroom, and no junior (under IT years of 
age) is allowed to enter the cubicle, or bedroom, of another with- 
out asking permission, or to go to the bedrooms during the day. 
In fact, everything is done to (liscourage any morbid feelings. 
But all the same, as far as my experience goes, the friendships 
there seem more violent and more emotional than in most place.H, 
and sex sul)]e(:t.s form one of the cliief topics of conversation. 

“In such largo schools and colleges the.se ‘raves’ are not 
only numerous, but seem to be perennial among tlie girls of all 
ages, from 13 years upward. Girls under that age may be 
fond of some other student or teacher, but in quite a dilforcnt 
way. These ‘raves’ are not mere friotidahipa iu the ordinary 
sense of the word, nor are tlicy incompatible with ordinary 
friendship,?. A girl with a ‘rave’ often has several intimate 
friends for whom affection is felt without the emotional feelings 
and pleasurable excitement which characterize a ‘rave.’ 

“From what I liave been told by those who have experienced 
these ‘raves’ and have since been in love with men, the emotions 
called forth in both cases were similar, although in the ease of 
the ‘rave’ tiiis fact was not recognized at the time. This appears 
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to point to a sexual basis, but, on the other hand, there are many 
cases where tlie feeling seems to be more spiritual, a sort of up- 
lifting of the whole soul with an intense desire to lead a very 
good life — tlie feeling being one of reverence more than any- 
thing else fur the loved one, with no desire to become too in- 
timate and no desire for idiyslcal contact. 

“ ‘liave.s/ as a rule, begin quite Buddeuly, Tliey may he 
mutual or all on one side. In the ca-se of sclioolgirlg tlie mutual 
'rave’ is generally found between two companions, or the girls 
may have a 'rave’ for otve of their tcacher.s or soTiie grown-up 
acquaintance, who docs not necessarily outer into the school- 
life. In this case there may or may not lie a feeling of affectioii 
for the girl her 'rave,’ though minus all the emotional feelings. 

“Occasionally a senior student will have a ‘rave’ on a little 
girl, but these casc!s are rare and not very active in their symp- 
toms, girls over 18 having fewer ‘raves’ and generally con- 
demning thorn. 

“In the largo school already referred to, of wliieh I have 
personal knowledge, ‘raving’ was very general, hardly anyone 
being free from it. Any fresh student would soon fall a victim 
to the fashion, which rather point.H to the fact that it is infec- 
tious, Bometimes there might ho a lull in. the general raving, 
only to reappear after an interval in more or lo.sa of an epidemio 
form. Sometimes nearly all the 'raves’ were felt by students for 
their teacher, s ; at otlicr times it was more apparent between the 
girls themselves. 

“Sometimes one teacher was raved on by several girls. In 
many cawjs, the girls raving on a teacher would have a very great 
friondsliip with one of their companions — talking wiili each 
other constantly of their respective 'raves,’ describing their feel- 
ings and generally letting off steam to one another, indulging 
sometimes in the active demonstrations of affection wliidi they 
were debaiTcd from showing the teacher herself, and in some 
cases having no desire to do so even if tliey could. 

"As far as T have been able to judge, there is not necessarily 
any attraction for physical eharaeteristicB, ns beauty, elegance, 
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etc, ; the two loarticipants are probably both of strong character 
or a weak diaraeter raves on. a stronger, but rarely vice versd. 

"I have often noticed ■fliat the same person may be raved 
on at different times by several people of different characters 
and of all ages ; sa}"-, np to 30 years of age. It is hard to say 
why some persons more than others should inspire this feeling. 
Often they ore resexwed, witliont any particular physical attrac- 
tion, and often despising raving and emotional friendships, and 
give no encouragement to them. That the majority of 'raves’ 
have a sexual basis may bo true, but I am sure that in the ma- 
jority of cases where young girls are concerned tlris is not in the 
least recognized, and no impurity is indulged in or wished for. 
The majority of the girls are entirely ignorant of all sexnal 
matters, and understand nothing whatever about them. But 
they do wonder about them and talk about them constantly, 
more especially when they have a 'rave,’ which seems to point 
to some subtle connection between the two. That this ignorance 
exists is largely to bo deplored. The subject, if once tliought of, 
is always tliouglit of and talked of, and information is at length 
generally gained in a regrettable manner. From personal experi- 
ence I know the evil results that this ignorance and constant 
endeavoring to find out everything has on the mind and liodies 
of schoolgirls. If children had the natural and simple laws of 
creation carefully explained to them by their parents, much 
haiTO would bo prevented, and tlie conversation would not al- 
ways turn on sexual matters. The Bible is often consulted for 
the discovery of hidden mysteries. 

" 'Eaves’ on teachers are far commoner tbaii between two 
girls. In tills case the girl makes no secret of her attaolmient, 
constantly taUdng of it and describing her feelings to any who 
care to listen and writing long letters to her friends about the 
same. In the cose of two girls tliere is more likely to he a sexual 
element, gi'cat pleasure being taken in close contact with one 
another and frequent kissing and hugging. When parted, long 
letters are written, often daily; they are full of affectionate ex- 
pressions of lovGj, etc., but there is also a frequent reference to 
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tlie liappinoRs and desire to do well tliat their love has inspired 
them with, while oftezi very deeply religious feelings appear to 
be generated and many gof)d resolutions are made. Their various 
emotional feelings are described in every minute detail to each 
otiier. 

“The duration of 'raves’ varies. I have known them to last 
three or four years, more often only a few months. Occasionally 
what began as a ‘rave’ will turn into a sensible firm friendship. 
I imagine tliat tltero i,s Wildom any actual invension, and on grow- 
ing up tlie 'rave-s’ generally cease. That tlie 'ravers’ feel and 
act like a pair of lover.s there is no doulzt, and the majority put 
down these romantic friendships for their own sex as due, in a 
great extent, in the case of girls at schools, to Izeing without the 
society of the oppo.site sox. This may be true in some cases, but 
personally I think the question open to di.scnssion. These 
frionclslui)8 are often found among girls who have left school 
and have every liliorty, oven among girls wlio have had numerous 
flirtations with the opposite sex, who cannot be accused of in- 
version, and who liave all the feminine and domestic charac- 
teristics. 

“In illustration of these points I may bring fonvard the fol- 
lowing case : A. and B. wore two girls at the same college. They 
belonged to diflerent elitiues, or sets; occupied different bed- 
rooms; never met in their school-work, and were practically 
only known to one another hy name. One day they chanced to 
sit next to one another at some meal. They both already had 
'raves/ A, on an actor she had lately scon, B. on a married 
woman at her liome. The convorsation happened to turn, on 
'raves,’ and mutual attraction, was suddeniij felt. From that 
moment a new interest camo into their lives. They lived for one 
another. At tire time A. was 14, B. a year older. Both were 
somewhat precocious for their age, were practical, with plenty 
of common sense, very keen on games, interested in their lessons, 
and very independent, but at the same time with marked femi- 
nine characteristics and popular with the opposite sex. After tire 
first feeling of interest there was a subtle excitement and desire 
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to meet again. All their thonghts -were occupied with the sub- 
ject. Each clay the_y managed as many private meetings as pos- 
sible. They met in the passages in order to say good-night with 
many embraces. As far as possible they hid their feelings from 
the rest of their world. They became inseparable, and a very 
lasting and real, but somewhat emotional, aifection, in which tlce 
sexual clement was certainly inarkerl, sprang np between them 
Although at the time they were both cpiito ignorojit of sexual 
matters, yet they indulged their sexual instinct.s to some extent. 
They felt surcharged with hitherto unexperienced feelings and 
emotions, instinct urged them to let the.se have play, hut in- 
stinctively they also had a feeling that to do so would be wrong. 
This feeling they endeavored to argue out and find reasons for. 
When parted for any lengtli of time they felt very miserable and 
wrote pages to one another every day, jionring forth in, writing 
tlieir feelings for one another. In thi.s time of active attraction 
they both became deeply religious for a time. The active part 
of the affection continued for three or four years, and now, after 
an intciwal of ten years, they arc both exceedingly fond of one 
another, althongli their patlis in life are divided and each has 
since exiierionced love for a man. llotli look liack upon tlio 
sexual element in tlieir friendsliip with some interest. It may 
be remarked in pa.s.siiig that A. and B. are both attractive girls 
to men and women, and B. espoeiully appears always to liave 
roused Tavo’ feelings in her own sex, without the slightest en- 
couragement on her part. The duration of this ‘rave’ was e.xcei>- 
tionally long, the majority only lasting a few months, while some 
girls have one ‘rave’ after another or two or throe together. 

“1 may mention one other case, where I believe that if it 
had a sexual basis tins was not recognized by tlie parties con- 
cerned or their friends. Two girls, over 20 years of age, passed 
in a corridor. A few words were exchanged ; the beginning of 
a very warm and fast friendship. They said it was not a ‘rave.’ 
They wnre absolutely devoted to one another, but from wliat I 
know of them and what they Imve since told mo, their feelings 
were quite free from any sexual desires, though their love for 
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one another was great. Wlieti imrted tliey exclianged letters 
daily, but were always endeavoring to urge one another on in 
all the virtue.s, and as far as I can gather they never gave way 
to any feeling they thought was not for the good of their souls. 

“Ijcitter,s and presents are exchanged, vows of eternal love 
are made, quarrels are engaged in for the mere pleasure of recon- 
ciliation, and jealoiusy is easily nianifested. Although ‘raves’ are 
chieily found among school-girls, they are by no means con- 
fined to them, but aro common among any community of women 
of any age, say, niidi’r 30, and an* not unknown among mar- 
ried women when there is no inver.sion. In tliose cases tliere 
is U8uall.y, of course, no ignorance of sexual matters. 

“Whether there is any direct liarm in these friendships I 
liavG not been able to make up my mind. In ihe cfi.se of school- 
girls, if there is not too much emotion generated and if the sexual 
feelings aro not indulged in, I think they may do more good 
than harm. Later on in life, when nil one’s desires and feelings 
are at tlieir strongest, it is more doubtful.” 

III. 

That die plienomena as found in Uio girls’ colleges of Amer- 
ica are exactly siuiilar to tliose in Italy and England is shown, 
among other evidence, by some communications sent to Mr. E. 
G, Lancaster, of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., a few years 
ago. 

Mr. E. G. Tvam, 'aster sent out a quoslminaire to over 800 
teachers and older pupils dealing witli various points connected 
with adolescence, and received answers from 91 persons contain- 
ing information which bore on the imesent question.^ Of this 
number, 28 male and 41 female had been in love before the 
age of 23, while 11 of each sex had had no love experiences, this 
indicating, since the women ivore in a majority, tliat the absence 
of love experience is more common in men tlian in women. 

1 E. (1. IjimoiiHter, "The Psyeliology and Pedagogy of Adolescence,” 
Pedagoffioal Bemiwiry, July, 1807, p. 88. 
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These answers were from young people between 16 and 25 years 
of age. Two niaies and I females have loved, imaginary char- 
acters, while 3 males and not less than 46 females speak of pas- 
sionate love for the same sex. love of the same 8e.x, Lancaster 
remarks, though not generally known, is very common j it is 
not mere friendship; the love is strong, real, and passionate. 
It may be remarked that these 49 cases were reported wnthout 
solicitation, since there was no reference to homosexual love in 
the qimtionnaire. Many of the answers to the syllabus are* so 
beautiful, Lancaster observes, that if tliey could be printed in 
full no comment would he necessary. He quotes a few of the 
answers. Thus a woman of 33 writes! "At 14 I had my first 
case of love, hut it was with a girl. It was insane, intense love, 
but had the same quality and sensations as my first love with a 
man at 18. In neither ease was the object idealized. I was 
perfectly aware of their faults; never tliel ess my whole being 
was lost, immersed in tlieir existence. The first lasted two years, 
the second seven years. No love has since been so intense, but 
now these persons, though living, are no more to mo than the 
veriest stranger." Another •woman of 35 writes : "Girls between 
the ages of 14 and 18 at college or girls’ schools often fall in 
love witli the same sex. This is not friendship. The loved one 
is older, more advanced, more charming or heautifnl. When I 
was a freshman, in college I knew at least thirty girls who were 
in love with a senior. Some sought her because it -was the 
fashion, but I knew that my own homage and that of many 
others was sincere and passionate. I loved her because she was 
brilliant and utterly indift'eront to the love shown her. She was 
not pretty, though at the time we thought her beautiful. Oue 
of her adorers, on being slighted, was ill for two weeks. On her 
return she was speaking to me when the object of our admira- 
tion came into the room. The shock was too great and she 
fainted. Wlien I reached the senior year I was the recipient of 
languishing glances, original verses, roses, and. passionate letters 
written at midnight and throe in the morning." No similar 
confessions are recorded from men. 
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IV. 

In Smitli America corresponding plicnomena Imre been 
fonnd in sdiools and colleges of tlic same class. There they have 
been Gspecially stuflied by Mercante in the convent High Schools 
of Buenos Aircjs where the students are girls Ixjtwoen the ages 
of to and 23. ^ Mercante found that homosexuality here is not 
clearly defmed or explicit and usually it is comliined with a pre- 
disposition to romanticism and mysticism. It is usually of a 
pa.s.sive kind, but in this form .so widespread as to constitute a 
kind, of cpidfunic. It was most Tnanifast in institution.s Avhere 
the greate.st stz’css was placed on religious instruction. 

The recrcatioim of the .school in question were quiet zind 
enervating; active or hoiaterous sports were prohibited to the end 
that good manners miglit he cultiviited. In the play-rooms, the 
girls ohserved the strictest eti<iuette, and discipline was main- 
tained independent of oversight by teachers. Mercante could 
hardly believe, however, that the decorum was more than 
external. 

Later, when the girls broke up, they wero found in pairs or 
small groups, in corners, on benohos, be.side tlie pillars, arm in 
arm or holding hands. What they were speaking of could be 
surmised. “l.'heir couversatiou and. c()iifidenc;c!.s came to mo 
indirczctly. They were sweethearts talking about their affairs. 
In siuto of the spiritual and feminine character of those unions, 
one element was active, the other passive, thins conlhining the 
authorities on this matter, Gamier, llbgis, Ijomhroso, Bonfigli.’’ 

Mercante found the points of view of the tiro membera of 
each pair to lie quite different in moral aspect. “One takes tlie 
initiative, she commands, slie cares for, she offers, she gives, she 
makes decisions, she considers the present, she imagines the 
future, she smoothes over (linicultie.s, gives encouragement and 
initiative, she commands, she cares for, she offers, she gives, she 

1 Victor Mercante, “Fetiquismo y Uranismo fcminino en los inter- 
iumIoh lahieatiww,” ArohivoH tie mt/mairia y QHminologia, 1005, pp. 
22-30; abstracted by B. C. McMurtrie, XJrolosrio liemew. August, 10l4. 
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docile, gives way in matters of dispute, and expresses her ailee- 
tion with sweet words and promises of love and submission. 
The atmosphere, silent and quiet, was, however, charged with 
jealousy, squabble, desires, illusions, dreams, and lamentations.-” 

Mercante’s informant assured him that practically every 
girl had her affinity, and that there were at least twenty well- 
defined love affairs. Tlio active party starts the conquest by 
making eyes, next she becomes more intimate, and finally pro- 
poses. Women being highly adaptable, the ncopliyte, unless she 
is rebellious, gets into the spirit of it all. If slie is not com- 
plaisant, slie must prepare for conflict, because tlie prey becomes 
more desirable tlio more the resistance encountered. 

Opportunity was offered to Mercante to observe some of the 
correspondence between the girls. Though of indifferent train- 
ing and ability in other respects, the girls speak and write re- 
garding their afl'airs with most admirable diction and style. No 
data arc given regarding the actual intimate relations between 
the girls. 
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